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Preface 


The present introductory handbook on comparative oriental manuscript studies is the main achievement of the Re- 
search Networking Programme ‘Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies’ (COMSt), funded by the European Sci- 
ence Foundation from June 2009 to May 2014. Within the framework of the five-year programme, several hundred 
scholars from ‘central’ as well as ‘marginal’ fields related to manuscript study and research had the opportunity of 
exchanging ideas and discussing diverse approaches, looking for common ground and a better understanding of the 
others’ reasons and methodology in manuscript studies: from codicology to palaeography, from textual criticism and 
scholarly editing to cataloguing as well as conservation and preservation issues, and always taking into account the 
increasing importance of digital scholarship and the natural sciences. 

Out of the larger community of COMSt members and associates, a smaller group of scholars and experts have 
enthusiastically accepted the challenge of contributing one or more pieces to this handbook, being convinced of the 
importance of presenting in a compact form not only the state of the art but a coordinated reflection on a wide range of 
selected themes on comparative manuscript studies. Working together, sometimes in unpredictable grouping constel- 
lations, they carried out their task to the best of their abilities. For all this, all those who have volunteered to contribute 
to this enterprise deserve the deepest gratitude. 

The handbook is the result of joint and cooperative work both within each of the five Teams of the programme 
and across the Teams. Each Team was directed and coordinated by a Team-Leader (and in some cases by a Co-Leader) 
who assumed the major responsibility of the work. The central management of the project was provided by the Pro- 
ject Coordinator in Hamburg, and the general supervision, by an international Steering Committee representing the 
countries and their respective funding institutions (national research councils and/or academies as well as single uni- 
versities in some cases) which made the COMSt project possible through the European Science Foundation. They are, 
in alphabetical order, Belgium, Cyprus, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Slovakia, Sweden, and Switzerland. It has been my honour to chair the Steering Committee since December 2009, 
when my predecessor and co-applicant for the COMSt project, Siegbert Uhlig, resigned. During the second phase of 
the project, which was more directly focused on the preparation of the handbook, an Editorial Board composed of the 
Team Leaders and a few members of the Steering Committee took the most important decisions related to this task. 
Throughout the project runtime, the organizational umbrella was provided by the European Science Foundation as the 
funding institution and by its Standing Committee for the Humanities. 

Peer reviewing was a major asset of the network. Besides undergoing the obligatory mid-term and final evalua- 
tions by the European Science Foundation, the COMSt programme continuously subjected itself to an internal review 
process. It is now time to face a more crucial trial, namely the verdict of our readers as to whether the cooperative and 
comparative approach is indeed so sound, fruitful and useful that it might set standards for future research. What is 
certain even now is that many people who have taken part in COMSt share the feeling that the scholarly and human 
experience acquired during this project will last a long time. 

Some explanation is due to the larger community of all those who have participated in COMSt activities in the 
last few years on how the work was actually conducted. We may certainly state that neither the Steering Committee 
nor the Editorial Board have ever reduced ‘formalities’ in the technical sense to ‘simple formalities’. In projects such 
as COMSt, formalities are matters of substance indeed, and they were approached accordingly. Every application 
for a workshop or a travel grant, report, minutes, every draft submitted for the present volume, all were openly and 
thoroughly discussed, without any pre-determined result. There may be projects where any question is settled in a 
two-minute discussion, or even without any discussion at all. In the case of COMSt, this was never the case—even 
if in some cases this might have caused some inconvenience. True collegiality—sharing responsibilities, the search 
for unanimity wherever possible or at least for widely shared compromises, without concealing divergences and open 
questions—has always been the leading work principle in COMSt. 

The community of scholars that cooperated in the Comparative Oriental Manuscript Studies Research Network- 
ing Programme was inspired right from the beginning by the common expectation that an agreed approach can provide 
a significant contribution to progress in manuscript research, both on a general, interdisciplinary level and with regard 
to the individual disciplines of manuscript book culture; this community has therefore volunteered to accomplish a 
common task deemed important and urgent. The academic backgrounds of the COMSt members are different but, 
along with their respective differences and various ideas and attitudes, they have shared some basic convictions, 
which in some cases were challenged or looked upon in a new or different light in the course of these years. The 
intensive activity of exchanging ideas, experiences and points of view has eventually served to create a common 
language and to focus on the topics that were selected as relevant and crucial in the comparative perspective. The 
many core-points where the practice of the COMSt activity and interchange deployed its fruitful results with regard 
to achievements and contents, reveal themselves in the chapters of the present manual. 
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Not only do COMSt associates come from different nationalities and research disciplines, they differ also in 
regard to their formal academic role and status: there are full professors, professores emeriti, even honoris causa 
laureati, members of venerable academies, side by side with young emerging researchers, as well as non-academic 
professionals who mostly work outside the narrower university circles. As a result, new ideas and research concepts 
have been developed by many, if not all, participants and contributors. Moreover, some of the early stage researchers 
involved may even have acquired better career chances thanks to their active participation and to the contacts estab- 
lished through the programme. 

The differences regarded also the degree of challenge involved, even for people with the same or similar aca- 
demic status. For some of them, being involved in a project with a comparative perspective of this type may have been 
just one more among many contributions already delivered within the framework of international and cooperative 
endeavours. This is true for all those whose discipline was well advanced before in terms of available handbooks, 
comprehensive syntheses, introductory works, as well as methodological standardization, or first-hand work carried 
out in the field—for example, some codicologists who were in the forefront of our work, and generally participants 
coming from fields with a stronger methodological orientation. For them, contributing might have meant mainly a 
question of selection, or of putting new accents and fine-tuning. For those who best interpreted their project role, the 
COMSt project was another intriguing challenge. Others, however, had to start from next to nothing in some cases, 
building upon scant information available only in less accessible languages, or upon very elementary previous re- 
search, or working with a highly restricted profile and with special linguistic prerequisites. The COMSt undertaking 
was anything but a minor task. Contributing to this endeavour meant the collecting of data scattered across a number 
of publications and selecting and narrowing down all essential data to a concise synthesis, in a clear and comprehen- 
sible form of presentation and, what was even more crucial, in a comparative perspective. In many cases this implied 
undertaking first-hand research ad hoc, starting from catalogues or, in some cases, from the manuscripts themselves, 
sometimes even from still unexplored collections requiring hard field work. 

Another important factor to be considered was the need, agreed by the members, to produce an introductory 
handbook that could be used by a wide audience, by students as well as by established scholars on manuscripts in dif- 
ferent fields looking for reliable and up-to-date information. The profile of the handbook therefore remains that of a 
didactic and elementary work, with the ambition to cover, with a consistency and coherence never attempted before, 
the whole spectrum of manuscript cultures envisaged by COMSt (see below for this). Starting from the example of 
some comprehensive comparative handbooks of the last decade, each one with its own merits (for example Maniaci 
2002a; Agati 2003; Géhin 2005; Agati 2009), our intention was to go beyond them in focusing on oriental manuscript 
cultures in an unrestricted perspective, where the consideration of ‘materiality’ is not intentionally regarded as op- 
posed or detrimental or alternative to textual investigation, and vice versa, and where everything is put at the service 
of a better ‘understanding’ of manuscript cultures (including the textual heritage they carry). 

This handbook is neither intended to be exclusively a Nachschlagewerk nor a Sachlexikon nor an Encyclopaedia. 
Articulated in chapters, it still aims at being, especially in its introductory sections, a book that can be read from the 
beginning to the end. As we all well know from our own experience, it is anything but a simple task to avoid special- 
isms and, at the same time, not to miss the most essential data. Since the very beginning of our work, we have at- 
tempted not to include and consider in our handbook every single detail for every manuscript culture considered, but 
only and precisely those which appeared important in the light of our comparative (or even contrastive) perspective, 
aiming at a comparison against a vast and various background. 

Thinking more broadly, our project was also a serious attempt to defend and preserve the COMSt-related fields 
within the academic world. We know that disciplines and fields are often determined and justified by the mere ex- 
istence of an easily accessible handbook or, in the better cases, sets of handbooks, textbooks, series and journals. 
The lack of comprehensive introductory works which are reliable, up-to-date, of broad interest and accessible to a 
wide audience and might be used in teaching, has a direct impact on the survival of the ‘small subjects’ most of the 
COMSt-related disciplines pertain to. The decision to make the COMSt handbook freely accessible online and print- 
able on demand in a paper version at an affordable price was strategic in this respect, and not just meant to meet the 
prescriptions of the European Science Foundation. We deliberately declined to produce an extremely expensive work 
that might be bought only by a few libraries and research institutions; on the other hand, a plain electronic edition 
only to be accessed and downloaded as a PDF file was not regarded as a desirable solution either. Dealing with two 
millennia of manuscripts and codices, we did not want to dismiss the possibility of circulating a real book in our turn. 

It remains, hopefully, only to say, 

Lector intende: laetaberis. 
Alessandro Bausi 
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Notes to the reader 


A series of editorial choices have shaped the present handbook. While most are clear and transparent, some may need 
explanation. 

The language of the book is British English, in the standard suggested by the New Oxford Style Manual (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, third impression, 2012). The style is reflected in the orthography (including capitalization) 
and punctuation throughout the volume. 

Some exceptions to the Oxford style have been necessary. A notable exception is the bibliographic format: for 
the sake of clarity and economy, we have adopted the author—date referencing method in the text; the works cited are 
listed alphabetically by author in the general bibliography at the end of the volume. For works with three or more 
authors, citations have been abbreviated to the name of the first author followed by ‘et al.’; in the final bibliography, 
the names of the co-authors are provided between a pair of curly brackets. In order to keep works by the same author 
together in the bibliography, the spelling of names has been standardized, with the variants provided in square brack- 
ets. Authors bearing the same surname appear separately in the final bibliography; in order to help the readers identify 
the right title, the initial or, if this is not sufficient for the disambiguation, an abbreviation of the first name is supplied 
after the surname whenever the work is cited in the handbook. 

In order to increase the readability of the volume, and underline its handbook character, it has been decided not 
to use footnotes, with the exception of acknowledgements at the beginning of some chapters or sections. Usability 
was also the reason behind the decision to keep the number of abbreviations to a minimum; the list of abbreviations 
used can be found on p. xxi. Practical use is further facilitated by a number of internal cross-references to paragraphs 
or chapters within the handbook. 

The authors and editors have tried hard to illustrate aspects that may be difficult to put in words by appropriate 
figures and tables. The overwhelming majority of images in this volume are previously unpublished. The illustrations 
are numbered continuously, the designation always beginning with the number of the chapter and the subchapter in 
which the figure is to be found (for example the first figure in Chapter 1, subchapter 9, is referred to as fig. 1.9.1, etc.). 
The maps showing the approximate extent of the individual manuscript traditions in the General introduction § 3 are 
numbered continuously as Map 1, Map 2, etc. A list of all figures, tables, and maps is included on p. xxiii. 

The readers are further assisted by the indexes of languages and traditions, place names, persons and works, in- 
stitutions and projects, and manuscripts and manuscript collections. The general index concludes the volume. 


Abbreviations 
AG Georgian era fig. (figs.) figure(s) 
AH anno Hegirae i.e. id est, that is 
BCE Before Common Era 1. CL.) line(s) 
Cs circa lit. literally 
C Celsius (degrees centigrade) m metre(s) 
CE Common Era mm millimetre(s) 
Ch. Chapter MS (MSS) manuscript(s) 
cf. confer n. (nn.) note(s) 
cm centimetre(s) nm nanometre(s) 
cp. compare no. (nos.) number(s) 
d. died р. (pp.) page(s) 
ed. editor, edited pl. (pls) plate(s) 
e.g. exempli gratia, for example r recto 
et al. et alii, and others Š. Samsi (solar Hegira) 
etc. et cetera, and so on у verso 
f. (ff.) folium (folia) vs. versus 


For the abbreviations of the names of contributors see Copyright page. 
For the abbreviations of libraries and collections, see Indexes: Collections and manuscripts. 
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Maps 
(Unless specified otherwise, the schematic maps in the General introduction show the places mentioned in the text as well as 
some other sites considered relevant by the authors and the editors of the Handbook) 


Map 1 Manuscript traditions in Arabic script © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. Data source for Africa: Mumin – Versteegh 2014, 36. 
Map 2 Centres of Armenian manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. 

Map 3 Centres of Avestan manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. 

Map 4 Area of Coptic manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. Data source: Bagnall — Rathbone 2004, 20. 

Map 5 Centres of Ethiopic manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. Main data source: Uhlig — Bausi 2014, 622. 
Map 6 Centres of Georgian manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. Main data source: Karanaze et al. 2010, 7. 
Map 7 Centres of Byzantine Greek manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. 

Map 8 Geo-cultural entities of Hebrew medieval manuscripts and centres of manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. 
Map 9 Centres of Slavonic medieval manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. 

Map 10 Centres of Syriac manuscript production © Eugenia Sokolinski 2014. Data source: Briquel-Chatonnet 2013b. 
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Table 0.2.1 ASCII encoding standard (7-bit). 

Table 0.2.2 Greek text with its BETA-Code representation (Hesiod, Theogony). 

Table 0.2.3 Non-standard 8-bit encoding (‘DOS/IBM’, ‘Extended ASCII’, ‘Codepage 437’). 

Table 0.2.4 Non-standard 8-bit encoding (Mac OS). 

Table 0.2.5 Standardized 8-bit encoding (ANSI / ISO 8859-1 plus MS-Windows / Codepage 1252). 

Table 0.2.6 Standardized 8-bit mapping: ISO 8859-1 vs. ISO 8859-5. 

Table 0.2.7 Non-standard 8-bit encoding: Ancient (‘polytonic’) Greek. 

Table 0.2.8 Non-standard 8-bit encoding: Latin font with diacritics for Iranian languages. 

Table 0.2.9 16-bit encoding: Unicode blocks Latin and Cyrillic. 

Table 0.2.10 Example of the character/glyph distinction in Unicode. 

Table 0.2.11 16-bit font mapping: The ‘Private Use Area’ of Unicode. 

Table 0.2.12 Near-to-facsimile rendering of MS Vienna, ONB, Cod. Vind.georg. 2, front fly-leaf (excerpt). 

Table 0.2.13 Rendering of Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2, f. 1а (excerpt). (a) Plain text rendering (b) Overlapping 
hierarchies (non-compliant) (c) Overlapping hierarchies (compliant). 

Table 0.2.14 Relational database structure used in cataloguing (example). 

Table 0.2.15 XML database structure used in cataloguing (example). 

Table 0.2.16 Digitizing a manuscript page of A4 size. 

Table 1.9.1 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient except for 
Yemen, since many manuscripts are fragmentary); total numbers and percentage within zone. 

Table 1.9.2 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manuscripts until 1500. 

Table 1.9.3 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manuscripts up to 300 mm height. 

Table 1.9.4 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manuscripts taller than 350 mm. 

Table 1.9.5 Heights of dated manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient). 

Table 1.9.6 Heights of dated biblical manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient). 

Table 2.8.1 Hebrew script types and models. 

Table 3.3.16.1 Comparison of manuscripts Paris, BnF, Arabe 328e, Kuwait, LNS, 19CA*, and London, BL, Or. 2165. 

Table 3.3.16.2 Fragments of the Qur’an on parchment before 750 ce. 

Table 5.5.1 Summary of the key parameters for proper manuscript storage. 

Table 5.5.2 Hygroscopic capacity of the main manuscript materials. 
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Fig. 0.2.1 From 7-bit to 32-bit encoding. 

Fig. 0.2.2 Vienna, ONB, Cod. Vind.georg. 2, front fly-leaf (excerpt). 

Fig. 0.2.3 Online edition of the Graz Sinai Lectionary. 

Fig. 0.2.4 Search engine output (cigni *book"). 

Fig. 0.2.5 Leipzig, UB, Cod. gr. 2, f. 10r (left: Giobert tincture damage, right: oak-gall tincture damage), © FA & 
Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig. 

Fig. 0.2.6 Oxford, Bodleian library, MS. Auct. T. 4. 21 (Misc. 259), f. 255r (multispectral image), © FA & Bodleian 
Library. 
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1.2.1 Persian poetry by Abū ‘Abdallah Mušarraf al-Din b. Muslih al-Din, known as Sa‘di (d.1292), paper, seventeenth 
century, Leipzig, UB, or. 325, ff. 40v-41r. 

1.2.2 Rome, Museo Nazionale di Arte Orientale, inv. 21368/31705r, Firdawsi, Sahndma, Persia, fifteenth century, four- 
columns poetical text with a central titling panel. 

1.2.3 Rome, Biblioteca dell’ Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Or. 5, Safadi, al-Wafi bi-al-wafayat, 
Damascus, mid-fourteenth century, ff. 18v—19r: an Arabic bio-bibliographical dictionary with rubrication for entry 
titles and names. 

1.2.4 Leiden, Leiden University Library, Or. 11051, sixteenth century, Sarh-i Diwan-i Hafiz, the Ottoman Turkish 
commentary by Muslih al-Din Mustafa b. Sa‘ban ‘Suri’ (d.969 Au/1562 ce), on the Diwan of Hafiz Sirazi (d. 792 
AH), ff. 1v-2r, photograph by KS. 

1.3.1 Los Angeles, CA, J. Paul Getty Museum, MS 59, Four Gospels, 1256, 265 x190 mm, f. 8r, photograph courtesy 
of the Paul Getty Museum. 

1.3.2 Los Angeles, CA, J. Paul Getty Museum, MS Ludwig I 14: Bible, Isfahan, 1637/1638, 252 х 183 mm, Ё 3r, 
photograph courtesy of the Paul Getty Museum. 

1.4.1 St Petersburg, RNB, n.s. 21 (from Kokowzoff 1906, f. 1r): ancient period. 

1.4.2 London, BL, Add. 14644, f. 29r (drawing by Land 1875, plate уш): mediaeval period. 

1.5.1 Turin, Soprintendenza Archeologica del Piemonte e del Museo Antichità Egizie, cod. I, f. 23v, Vita Eudoxiae, 
papyrus, c. sixth/seventh century, photograph Archivio fotografico. 

1.5.2 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III, IB.3, tenth/eleventh century, f. 56r, Shenoute, Logos 5. 

1.5.3 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin — Preußischer Kulturbesitz, Or. fol. 1609, tenth/eleventh century, f. бу, Canon 
Athanasii. 

1.5.4 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III, IB.16, c. tenth century, f. 4v. 

1.5.5 New Haven, Yale University Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, American Oriental Society Th / F84, 
c. seventeenth century, Coptic paper codex with leather binding, 170 x 125 x 50 mm. Above: left board (damaged), 
spine, final two quires (incomplete); below: final two quires (incomplete), right board; photograph by SE. 

1.6.1 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Zayt, DZ-005, accordion book, fifteenth/sixteenth century, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.2 Ethiopia, Tegray, 'Al'asa Mika' el, AMMG-017, unfinished hymnary manuscript, nineteenth/twentieth century, 
photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.3 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Ma'so Yohannes, MY-002, Homiliary, time of King рамі II, c.1380—1412, f. 81v, detail, 
photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.4 Ethiopia, Tegray, ‘Ura Qirqos, UM-39, ‘Aksumite Collection’, twelfth/thirteenth century, f. 76rb, detail, photograph 
Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.5 Ethiopia, Tegray, Muka' Qeddus Mika'el, BMQM-006, Four Gospels, eighteenth century, f. 15r, photograph Ethio- 
SPaRe. 

1.6.6 Ethiopia, Tegray, ‘Addiqaharsi Макапа Heywat Paraqlitos, AP-046, Vita and Miracles of the Martyrs of Paràglitos, 
1523 ce, ff. 10v-11r, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.7 Ethiopia, Tegray, Mengas Maryam, MQMA-010, Miracles of Mary, nineteenth century, with infixed ff. 9v-10r of 
an earlier time, seventeenth century (?), photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 

1.6.8 Ethiopia, Tegray, Enda Abba Garima, Abba Garima 2, Four Gospels, c. fourth-sixth century. 

1.6.9 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Madhinat, Abuna ‘Abiya Egzi', Four Gospels, sixteenth century, ff. 161v—162r: St John 
and the incipit of the Gospel of John, photograph by Michael Gervers. 

1.6.10 Ethiopia, Lalibala, Beta Maryam, Nagara Maryam (Story of Mary), eighteenth century, ff. 10v-11r, photograph 
by Michael Gervers. 

1.6.11 Ethiopia, Amhara, Saqotā Mika’él Gabre'el, Ta ammera Іуаѕиѕ (Miracles of Jesus), eighteenth century, front 
cover, photograph by Michael Gervers. 

1.7.1 Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 98, page containing Ps. 64.11—65.11, photograph by Father Justin, May 2009. 

1.7.2 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-2211, c. eleventh century, f. 2r, photograph courtesy of the National 
Centre of Manuscripts. 

1.7.3 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-425, c.978/988, f. 24v, photograph courtesy of the National Centre of 
Manuscripts. 

1.7.4 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Н-1667 (Žruči Gospels), twelfth century, f. 14v (Mt. 3.9-16), photograph 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 

1.7.5 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Q-908, of 1054, f. 88r: the beginning of the Gospel of Mark, photograph 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 

1.7.6 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-391 (the Martvili Gospels), of 1050, f. 187v, Gospel of John 19.19—24, 
photograph courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 

1.7.7 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Н-1667 (Žruči Gospels), twelfth century, f. 112r (Mk. 13.35), photograph 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 
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. 1.7.8 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-648, of 1030, f. 2r, with the image of John Nesteutes, photograph 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 

1.7.9 Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 15, of 978, back cover of a later binding, photograph by JG, 2009. 

1.7.10 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Q-907 (Cqarostavi Gospels), of 1195, front cover. 

1.8.1 Athens, National Library of Greece, 223, palimpsest, lower uncial script (ogivale inclinata) in two columns, upper 
script: 28 April 1195 ce, Basil of Caesarea, Ascetica; lower script: eight/ninth century, Basil of Caesarea, Homilies 
in Hexaemeron; Ascetica, f. 268r, detail. 

1.8.2 Athos, Pantokrator, 84, dated by the colophon 6 May 1362 ce, Collection of sermons by various church fathers 
(Panegyricon), ff. 424v-425r. 

1.8.3 Tirana, Albanian National Archives, 93, first half of the tenth century, Four Gospels, f. 224v: St John the Evangelist, 
photograph courtesy of the Centre for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts, <http://www.csntm.org>. 

1.8.4 Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, G70, end of the twelfth century, the liturgy of St John Chrysostom. 

1.8.5 Codex Sinaiticus, London, BL, Add. 43725, c.360 cz, f. 153r, Wisdom of Solomon 6.10. 

1.8.6 Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, B16, early eleventh century, a collection of works by St John Chrysostom, f. 70r, 
detail showing pricking, ruling for a two-column text layout and a quire signature in the upper right corner. 

1.9.1 Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 468, La Rochelle, 1215; colophon. 

1.9.2 Paris, BnF, Hébreu 1221, copied in Italy, 1285—1287, ff. 185v—186r, showing pricking on the outer margins. 

1.9.3 A student's model of ruling board (mistara) preserved in the Cairo Geniza, Cambridge, University Library, Taylor- 
Schlechter K11.54. 

1.9.4 Signatures at the head of quires, MS Jerusalem, NLI, Heb. 8?2238, (Iran), 1106/1107, ff. 16v—17r. 

1.9.5 Double pricks for special lines (through lines), Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 438, f. 107v. 

1.9.6 Marking the openings of the central bifolium of the quires, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Huntington 372, ff. 
205v-206r. 

1.9.7 Manuscript measurements in a snapshot from the SfarData database. 

1.9.8 Micrographic ‘carpet’ page of Masoretic notes in a manuscript of the Prophets, the Hebrew codex with the earliest 
dated colophon, Tiberias (Palestine) 894/895 (copied about a century later). Cairo, Karaite Synagogue, photograph 
courtesy of MBA. 

1.10.1 Codex Suprasliensis, eleventh century, f. 8r, photograph courtesy of the Ljubljana University Library. 

1.10.2 Ostromir Gospels, eleventh century, f. 2r, photograph courtesy of the Russian National Library. 

1.10.3 Birch-bark document, fourteenth century, Novgorod, State Historical Museum, gramota 366, photograph courtesy 
of V.L. Janin, <http://www.gramoty.ru>. 

1.10.4 Kiev Missal, tenth century, Kiev, Ukrainian National Library, 19264, f. 3r, photograph Ukrainian National Library. 

1.10.5 Codex Zographensis, tenth/eleventh century, St Petersburg, RNB, Glag. 1, f. Ir. 

1.10.6 Codex Assemanianus, eleventh century, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. slav. 3, f. 81v, from Ivanova-Mavrodinova — 
Dzurova 1981. 

1.10.7 The Anikievo Gospel Book, early fifteenth century, Library of the Russian Academy of Sciences 34.7.3, ff. 
92v—93r, miniature showing St Mark and the incipit of the Gospel of Mark, photo from Sarab'janov — Smirnova 
2007, 457. 

1.10.8 Codex Rilensis 4/14, copied by Vladislav Grammaticus in 1456 (Hexaemeron), f. 1r, photograph courtesy of the 
abbot and the monks of the Monastery of St Ivan of Rila, Bulgaria, and the Virtual Library and Digital Archives of 
the Rila Monastery manuscript collection, Sofia University. 

1.11.1 London, BL, Rich. 7174, dated 1499, Four Gospels, ff. 94v—95r. 

1.11.2 Charfet, Bibliothéque patriarchale syro-catholique, Rahmani 79, of 1901, f. 40v, courtesy of Bibliothéque 
patriarcale syro-catholique, Charfet, Lebanon. 

1.11.3 Kaslik, Ordre Libanais Maronite, 983, dated 1673, lectionary, f. 93r, detail. 

1.11.4 Dublin, Chester Beatty, Syr. 3, eleventh century, Four Gospels, ff. 2v—3r. 

1.11.5 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, dated thirteenth century, Four Gospels, f. 90v. 

1.11.6 Jerusalem, Biblioteca Generale della Custodia di Terra Santa, Syr. 6, seventeenth century. 
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. 2.2.1 Dinar of ‘Abd al-Malik, dated 77 Au / 696—697 ce. Diameter: 19 mm; Weight: 4.25 g. London, British Museum, 
CM 1874 7-6 1, © Trustees of the British Museum. 

. 2.2.2 Detail of a papyrus from the chancellery of Qurra b. Sarik, eighth century. Heidelberg, Institut für Papyrologie der 
Ruprecht-Karls-Universitüt Heidelberg, P.Heid.inv. Arab. 1. 

. 2.2.3 Islamic seal, 2 lines of angular script, eighth/ninth century. London, British Museum, no. 1892,0328.94, O Trustees 
of the British Museum. 

. 2.2.4ab Engraved sapphire and its impression, cursive script, tenth to thirteenth century ce (and later). London, private 
collection. 
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2.2.5 Qur'an leaf, vellum, 288 x 203 mm, early eighth century; example of Hiğāzī I script. Sūra X, 102—ХІ, 3; XI, 4—13; 
MS Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ar. 1605, f. 1v: Sūra ХІ, 4—13. 

2.2.6 Qur'an leaf, vellum, 155 x 230 mm, ninth/tenth century; example of Group D of the Early Abbasid scripts. Süra 
XC, 15-20; XCI, 1—5; MS Damascus, National Museum, Inv. 'ayn 350—351, verso. 

2.2.7 Qur'an fragment, vellum, 100 x 85 mm, eleventh century. Example of New Style (NS) script. Sūra XXX, 50—53; 
XXXI, 25—30; MS Damascus, National Museum, Inv. ‘ayn 344—345, verso. 

2.2.8 Ishaq b. Sulayman al-Isra ilt, Kitab ma rifat al-bawl or Liber de urinis; vellum, dated Rabi‘ II 346 Au / 2 June-1 
July 957 ce; MS Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ar. 310; detail of f. 50v. 

2.3.1 Armeno-Greek papyrus, MS Paris, BnF, Arménien 332, pre-640 (Arab conquest of Egypt), recto and detail, 
photograph courtesy of the Bibliothéque nationale de France. 

2.3.2 Rounded upright or Mesropian erkat agir, Queen МІК € Gospels, 862; MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1144, f. 89 
detail, photograph by DK. 

2.3.3 Cilician bolorgir, Gospels, Hromkla, 1268, painter T'oros Roslin; MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10675, formerly 
Jerusalem, Patriarchate, 3627, f. 137: Entry into Jerusalem, photograph courtesy of Matenadaran. 

2.3.4 Mixed erkat ‘agir-bolorgir, Miscellany, 1231—1234, Sanahin; MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1204, f. 129, from Album 
2002. 

2:3, Slagir, Miscellany, 1853-1854, Tabriz and Salmast; MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 5138, f. 19, from Album 2002. 

2.3.6 Later bolorgir, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria, 1688, Isfahan; MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1028, 
f. 95, photograph by DK. 

2.3.7 Decorative notrgir, Religious miscellany, 1740, Constantinople; MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 101, f. 301, from 
Album 2002. 

2.4.1 Unimodular script; MS Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. fol. 1605, f. 5v (detail). 

2.4.2 Bimodular script; MS Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III, I.B.3, f. 59v (detail). 

2.6.1 Inscription from the Sioni church of Bolnisi, с.493—495 сЕ, from Мабауагіапі 2008, 34. 

2.6.2 Vani Gospels, MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1335, twelfth-thirteenth centuries, f. 10r, photo 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 

2.6.3 Life of Kartli, MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-30, 1633—1646, f. 470v, from Karanaze et al. 2010, 
114. 

2.7.1 Florence, BML, inv. 10720 = PSI IV 367, recto. 

2.7.2 Florence, BML, inv. 20949 = PSI XI 1213, recto, detail. 

2.7.3 Florence, BML, PSI XII 1278, recto, detail. 

2.7.4 Paris, BnF, Coislin 1, f. 15r, detail. 

2.7.5 Florence, BML, inv. 10005 = PSI II 126, recto, detail. 

2.7.6 Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, B II 22, f. 199r, detail. 

2.7.7 Florence, BML, inv. 22015 = PSI XII 1266, recto, detail. 

2.7.8 Paris, BnF, Grec 1470, f. 12r, detail. 

2.7.9 Paris, BnF, Grec 1807, f. 20v, detail. 

2.7.10 Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 26, f. 20r, detail. 

2.7.11 Paris, BnF, Grec 1741, f. 2r, detail. 

2.7.12 Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, gr. 123, f. 5r, detail. 

2.7.13 Florence, BML, plut. 57.40, f. 19v, detail. 

2.7.14 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Barocci 11, f. 10v. 

2.7.15 Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Barocci 18, f. 46b. 

2.7.16 Venice, BNM, gr. 464, f. 88r, detail. 

2.7.17 Paris, Musée du Louvre, Departement des Objets d’ Art, MR 416 (Ivoires A 53; A 100), f. 237v, detail. 

2.9.1 Glagolitic alphabet, from Hófler — Safatik 1857, table II. 

2.9.2 Small ustav, thirteenth century: Dobrej$o Gospels (MS Sofia, NBKM, 17), Ё 3r. By permission of the Bulgarian 
National Library. 

2.9.3 Service Book of Patriarch Euthymius (MS Sofia, NBKM, 231), f. 51v, written by the priest Gerasim. By permission 
of the Bulgarian National Library. 

2.10.1 Inscription of Birecik (6 (106) cE), from Drijvers – Healey 1999, pl. 40. 

2.10.2 "Estrangélà script, MS London, BL, Add. 12150 (Edessa, 411 ce), from Hatch 1946, pl. 1. 

2.10.3 Script chart of Syriac letters, first to eighth centuries, from Healey 2000, 62. 

2.10.4 Serta script, MS London, BL, Add. 14623 (823 ce). 

2.10.5 Syro-oriental script, MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, syr. 11/114 (Kirkuk, 1861 св). 
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3.2.1 Manual collation of Florilegium Coislinianum, cf. De Vos et al. 2010. 
3.2.2 Collation file of an artificial manuscript tradition in French, cf. Baret et al. 2006. 
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5.4.1 Detached cover: Use and misuse of manuscripts can cause the joints of the binding to split. This often results in 
the detachment of a cover from the rest of the book, as shown here. Leiden, Leiden University Library, Or. 194, 
photograph by Ks. 
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. 5.4.2 Mould: The stain on the paper indicates that it was once wet in this area, and the associated purplish colour is the 
result of mould attack. Private collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 

5.4.3 Insects: The visible channels and holes in the text block are created by insects as they eat their way through the 
support. Private collection, Istanbul. Photograph by PH. 

5.4.4 Rodent damage in an Ethiopic manuscript. Bite marks on parchment are clearly visible; the leaves have been 
partially destroyed. Northern Ethiopia, 2011, photograph by EBW. 

5.4.5 Iron gall ink: Characteristic browning of the support behind where ink was applied on the other side of the leaf 
indicates the deterioration of the paper in these areas. When the manuscript is used, cracks and breaks can occur in 
the weakened and brittle support and result in losses over time. Private collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 

5.4.6 Copper corrosion: Browning of the support is visible behind a framing line drawn on the other side of the leaf with 
copper-containing paint. When the leaf was turned, the paper cracked along this weakened line. Small losses have 
been sustained along the edge of the break and eventually the whole section framed by the painted line may break out 
of the leaf and be lost. Private collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 

5.4.7 Bleed: Many inks or paints can be reactivated by water in liquid form or high environmental humidity which 
causes them to spread across the support. Private collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 

5.4.8 Transfer: The binder which causes ink or paint to adhere to the support can be softened by high environmental 
humidity, causing it to adhere to another object when it is pressed against the softened media. In this case, the painted 
red circle across some of the letters was transferred from an illumination on the facing page in the manuscript. Private 
collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 

5.4.9 Flaking media: Ink (and paint) made with insufficient binder or binder that has weakened with age is prone to 
flaking losses, as can be seen in the letters in this sample of calligraphy. Private collection, Istanbul, photograph by 
PH. 

5.4.10 Multiple damage: As is typical, a single page in a manuscript often shows many different types of damage. In this 
case, from a manuscript on a paper support, some of the damage that is apparent includes water and mould stains, 
transfer of ink from the opposite page, and insect damage and old repairs near the gutter. Leiden, Leiden University 
Library, Or. 107, photograph by Ks. 

5.7.1 Opening a manuscript on a support created from soft foam cushions, photograph by MMy. 

5.7.2 Opening a manuscript with a damaged spine, photograph by MMy. 

5.7.3 Coding the preservation state of manuscripts by signal stripes, photograph by MMy. 

5.7.4 One and the same page photographed with raking light (above) and balanced light (below), photograph by MMy. 

5.7.5 The prism effect, photograph by MMy. 

5.7.6 Digitization protocol. 

5.7.7 Digitization workflow chart. 

5.7.8 Digitization studio set up in a cave. Northern Ethiopia, 2011, photograph by EBW. 

5.7.9 Keeper of a church's manuscript collection instructed by a book conservator. Northern Ethiopia, 2013, photograph 
by EBW. 
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1. Scope of COMSt (ABa) 
1.1. The background of COMSt 


Work with manuscripts in both an academic, i.e. scholarly, and a non-academic context involves a huge 
number of aspects to be considered. It has not been a goal of the COMSt project to work on a theoretical 
definition of the manuscript, namely to define what a manuscript is. Instead of such a theoretical and com- 

parative typological approach, the object of COMSt was, right from the beginning, manuscript studies as a 

conglomeration of already existing disciplines spread among various fields that were to be put in dialogue 

with each other. For the sake of convenience, a recent definition might be provided as a starting point 
here, according to which a ‘book’ is ‘a transportable object intended for hosting, sharing and transmitting 
immediately readable contents in an ordered and lasting way’ (Andrist et al. 2013, 46, my translation). 

The focus of the COMSt handbook, however, is on a peculiar subtype of the ‘book’, namely handwritten 

book forms of the codex area, including the horizontal and vertical roll and rotulus, all of them seen in 

their historical development in a definite historical and geographical area here styled ‘oriental’ (see be- 
low). Other types of handwritten artefacts that are often subsumed under the term ‘manuscript’—such as 
ostraca or inscriptions on other solid or soft supports—are considered and mentioned only in cases where 
they overlap to some extent in use and function with codex-like book forms in a given manuscript culture 
(typically in the case of the Coptic manuscript culture (see Ch. 1 § 5.1) and, in general, that of papyrology 
(see Ch. 3 § 3.16), where ostraca are rightly assimilable to manuscripts). 
Some basic principles and shared assumptions of COMSt should be introduced here. 

(1) COMSt deals with manuscripts as intellectual products of written cultures in the ancient, mediaeval 
and pre-modern period, before the introduction of printing; it considers manuscripts as products of 
literary activity, as opposed, as a rule, to purely archival or documentary materials. 

(2) COMSt deals with manuscripts written in less-taught languages that are mostly considered ancillary, 
or somehow exotic in the present-day academic landscape of Europe (with the exception of Greek, for 
reasons that will be explained below); they are opposed to and compared with: 

(a) languages or clusters of languages which by themselves define disciplinary fields (typically, the 
classical languages and literatures, namely Greek and Latin, the Romance languages and literatures, 
the Germanic languages and literatures, the Mediaeval Latin language and literature, and so on); 

(b) mainstream disciplines and fields which are not defined linguistically, yet traditionally related 
to some linguistic spheres, even where this is not explicitly declared, as in the cases of codicology 
and palaeography, which are mainly and usually associated in the European academic environment 
with Greek, Latin, or Mediaeval European languages and literatures, with a focus thus limited from 
the very beginning to manuscripts from precise areas. These mainstream fields (either linguistically 
or methodologically oriented) can look back upon a long tradition of research and standard practices 
manifesting themselves in a number of handbooks, series, journals, scholarly tools, and scholarly as- 
sociations: for most of the disciplines in the COMSt spectrum, such an infrastructure is not yet avail- 
able. 

(3) COMSt deals with manuscripts not only as testimonies of the history of a literate civilization, objects 
of textual criticism, or cataloguing. They can also be the object of scholarly interest independently of 
their linguistic domain, in particular when we speak of material (physical, chemical, biological) and 
digital analysis, as well as conservation, preservation, and restoration. 

(4) COMSt does not focus on the contents as such, even if the textual and figurative constituents are 
in most cases—yet not always—the ultimate reason for the emergence of a manuscript. Contents 
have been considered only insofar as they were strictly functional, to illustrate issues concerning 
codicology, principles of text editing, cataloguing, conservation, preservation and restoration. To deal 
with the contents of the texts would have meant dealing with the unmanageable mass of knowledge 
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transmitted in the manuscripts, that is of the entire knowledge of a good portion of the ancient, me- 

diaeval and pre-modern cultures of the world. At the same time, limiting the content to be considered 

to pictorial matters would not be justifiable either, since this is subject of yet another well-defined 
discipline, namely art history. 

As mentioned above, most of the COMSt disciplines have not (yet) reached the recognition of the 
‘major’ fields. Besides, it is anything but easy to overcome the confines of many national or even Eu- 
ropean and Occidental scholarly traditions, especially in some fields where the echo of harsh debates is 
still heard. Just to give an example, in textual criticism, the trend towards a ‘New Philology’ was initially 
accepted enthusiastically in the United States and France (where Bernard Cerquiglini's Éloge de la vari- 
ante, 1989, was considered a milestone in the field). While much less popular in those countries now, 
and considered largely irrelevant—superfluous and misleading—in many others (e.g. Italy), this trend 
has been still attracting adepts in Germany in recent years (as an understandable reaction to a sort of 
divinization of the ‘old’ Philologie) and in the countries that are relatively new to the field of philology 
in general. 

The same can be said of the varying and asymmetric constellations in which the minor COMSt-rele- 
vant fields are accommodated within the narrow academic scene of Europe. Some find themselves within 
(Christian) theology—with religious history, biblical (Old and New Testament) criticism, and patristic 
studies—or classical studies, with an ‘extended’ look at one or more parallel oriental traditions (for ex- 
ample, Syriac, as already in the case of some of the greatest philologists of the twentieth century, such as 
Eduard Schwartz or Wilhelm Frankenberg, the editor of the Syriac Pseudo-Clementines, who used to ret- 
rovert Syriac into Greek; also Coptic, Armenian, and other languages, all the more after the explosion of 
Late Antique studies in the last decades). Some are addressed within general Islamic studies and history, 
including Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature. Some are at times accommodated within comparative 
linguistics, in particular Afro-Asiatic (for the Semitic and Coptic traditions), Indo-European (for the Ar- 
menian, Slavonic or Iranian languages), Altaic (for Turkic), and Kartvelian studies (for Georgian); they 
can also be found as particular area studies; subfields of comparative literature; mediaeval history, etc. 

To try to overcome the barriers between the disciplines and the various scholarly traditions was among 
the most prominent tasks of the COMSt programme. It meant comparing the methods used and, eventu- 
ally, seeking a shared approach, taking into very serious consideration the achievements of the mainstream 
disciplines, but also giving due importance to the specifically ‘oriental’ features wherever these became 
apparent. 


1.2. The notion of *oriental in the COMSt perspective 


The first and most engaging aspect that has been used to identify ‘oriental’ fields of research is definitely 
the languages involved. We may state with conviction that there is practically no ‘oriental’ study imagina- 
ble that is not multilingual, and therefore multilingualism is in a way consubstantial with ‘oriental stud- 
ies’. However, this is not necessarily true for ‘oriental’ manuscript and textual traditions in themselves. 

In her recent book, German Orientalism in the Age of Empire (a well-informed book indeed, yet not 
from the point of view of oriental studies, but much more from that of the history of European culture), 
Suzanne L. Marchand (2009, xxiii) defines Orientalism as a ‘set of practices that were bound up with Cen- 
tral European institutional settings in which the sustained and serious study of the languages, histories, 
and cultures of Asia took place’. Taking this definition as a basis, the determining feature of an ‘oriental- 
ist' is—at least historically—to be able to read texts of a culture from Asia (extending to other regions and 
areas assimilated to it, typically the whole Islamic World, including Egypt, North Africa, and Ethiopia), 
in the original language. 

The definition of what is ‘oriental’ in the view of COMSt was obviously among the tasks of the proj- 
ect, but it pertained by necessity also to its very preliminary choices, and the ongoing activities of the proj- 
ect have in fact positively contributed to the point. ‘Oriental’ in the COMSt perspective actually embraces 
all non-Occidental (non-Latin-based) manuscript cultures which have an immediate historical (‘genetic’) 
relationship with the Mediterranean codex area. This definition first excludes all East-Asian manuscript 
cultures, which are also ‘oriental’ in a broader sense but which do not share the relationship with the Medi- 
terranean codex area. As a working definition, this delimitation geographically largely corresponds to an 
alternative one which builds upon the concept of the area of monotheistic cultures (Jewish, Christian, and 
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Islamic). However, the ancient Near Eastern and classical civilizations, especially the Graeco-Roman опе, 
have played a decisive role in the uninterrupted development of manuscript cultures manifesting them- 
selves in a Mediterranean ‘codex area’, and in this respect, the former definition appears by far superior, 
all the more since it stresses the basically and intrinsically historical character—be it of structural codicol- 
ogy, textual criticism, or comparative scientific analysis—of all research on manuscripts. 

Members of the COMSt community are well aware that the delimitation and selection of an area of 
study focusing on ‘oriental codex cultures’ defined as above still remains arbitrary, at least to some extent. 
More than the exclusion of non-related Central and East Asian manuscript cultures, which has mainly ty- 
pological implications, the main limitation of this choice consists in the disregarding of the Ancient Near 
Eastern civilizations, notably the Ancient Egyptian and the cuneiform script cultures, which are neverthe- 
less crucial to understanding the origin of practices still observable in the ‘codex cultures’. An example 
here can be the phenomenon of the colophon, not to mention the impressive results that the application 
of text-critical ‘genealogical’ principles to cuneiform texts has brought about recently (see Worthington 
2012 on Akkadian textual criticism). 

The delimitation of the COMSt focus area has had a substantial consequence: it has distinguished the 
COMSt enterprise from other ‘manuscriptological’ projects and research initiatives which pursue more 
theoretical issues that are inspired by the necessity, in their case unavoidable, of a more typologically than 
historically oriented comparison. The specific ambition of the COMSt network has been to demonstrate 
that a strict cooperation between comparative typological and historical approaches can uniquely enhance 
our understanding of the cultures involved and the relevant phenomena—in terms of codicology, textual 
criticism, cataloguing, preservation and conservation practices, and, across all these different fields, of 
digital and technical approaches—and thus establish a sounder basis for an eventual broader comparative 
perspective. 

The geographical and cultural spectrum of COMSt embraces the Greek manuscript culture, from Clas- 
sical Antiquity down to the Late Byzantine period, as one of the main cultures that were responsible for 
the emergence and the further development of the codex in Graeco-Roman times and in Late Antiquity, 
but also in consideration of the quality of the evidence it provides in continuous documentation, starting 
with papyri and ostraca, and of the unparalleled cultural interconnexions it has always had with most of 
the other manuscript cultures considered. As a matter of fact, all other COMSt-related manuscript cultures 
have a relation to Greek, manifesting itself in translations from and/or into Greek. What is more, Greek 
is also essential in terms of the methodology applied and of the scholarly work carried out in manuscript 
studies. This is true not only for recent developments in codicology, but even more so for the centuries- 
long expertise in textual criticism, the very invention of palaeography as an autonomous discipline three 
centuries ago (at the time basically including what is styled codicology today), and the development of 
scientific practices of cataloguing. It is true that the scholarly work on Latin and western European manu- 
script traditions offers no lower standard, but it was not considered in COMSt in consideration of its vast- 
ness and because, to some extent, its link to the ‘oriental’ cultures is weaker and more indirect. However, 
dialogue with specialists in the field was continuously entertained by the COMSt network, and some of 
the sections take the ‘western’ studies into consideration. 

For evident reasons, the study of the Hebrew manuscript culture, one of the major manuscript cultures 
that adopted the codex book form at a certain time, has likewise been central for COMSt; not only because 
it pervaded at large the Mediterranean area and beyond, into Occidental Europe to the North, to Yemen 
southward, and to Iran eastward, but also because of its exceptional and huge interrelationship with the 
Graeco-Roman culture and with the Christian and the Islamic civilizations, and moreover, because of the 
exceptionally high state of the art in the field of codicology it has achieved (Beit-Arié 2014). 

The Arabic manuscript cultures, meaning the manuscript cultures that use Arabic characters in writ- 
ing—Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and the large spectrum of ‘agami literate civilizations—provide by far the 
largest amount of manuscripts covered by the COMSt spectrum, also embracing the largest geographical 
area, which extends well beyond the Mediterranean area. It is not only its central place and its vastness, 
but also its comprehensiveness, the hegemonic role it played for many centuries in the ‘Orient’ above 
almost all other manuscript cultures here considered, and the quality, variety and importance of the rel- 
evant scholarly tradition that makes it one more major domain in COMSt (see Gacek 2001; Déroche 2006; 
Gacek 2009; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012). 
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The Zoroastrian and Manichaean manuscript cultures represented by Avestan, Middle Persian, Par- 
thian, Sogdian, and other mostly Iranian-speaking traditions, are a peculiar case in that they illustrate the 
easternmost diffusion of the codex book form towards India and Central Asia, with a scholarly tradition 
that has remained extremely specialized. In accordance with the relative scarcity of relevant materials, 
they have only been touched upon casually in the present handbook. 

The remaining oriental manuscript cultures considered in this handbook are part of a consistent, even 
though very varied field in terms of languages, scripts, typology of contents, quantity of manuscripts, 
chronological distribution, and state of the art, which may be subsumed under the heading of the 'Chris- 
tian Orient’. Traditionally, Greek is also included (ex professo or de facto) in this area. The Slavonic 
manuscript culture holds a place of its own in it, due to its strict relationship to the Byzantine civiliza- 
tion. Within this group, we may distinguish various clusters: a Syro-Palestinian one (including Syriac 
and Palestinian Aramaic, often in close connexion with Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic manuscript cultures, 
later continued by Christian Arabic), an Egyptian one (including Coptic, Nubian, too scarcely attested 
to be considered in extenso in our handbook, again Christian Arabic and Ethiopic), and a Caucasian one 
(with Armenian, Georgian, and Caucasian Albanian, the latter attested only in palimpsest form). The 
Christian Oriental tradition is indeed one for which we have extensive studies that might be considered 
‘comparative’ (with investigations into parallel literary, liturgical, or church historical traditions across 
several languages), but, to be honest, there is still very little and very poor methodological consistency in 
these studies, especially as far as the editorial practices are concerned (in the series Patrologia Orientalis 
and Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium; in several journals, the Revue de l'Orient Chrétien, 
Oriens Christianus, Le Muséon etc.; and in introductory works such as Assfalg — Krüger 1975; Albert et 
al. 1993; see also Ch. 3 $8 1.3B and 3.17). This situation has partially changed only in the last years, with 
a new editorial policy in some of the most important series (notably, the Corpus Scriptorum Christiano- 
rum Orientalium) and some important projects in specific fields; we may quote, for example, the editorial 
activity carried out in the field of Christian Apocrypha by the AELAC (Association pour l'étude de la litté- 
rature apocryphe chrétienne), which has introduced a systematic consideration of all available manuscript 
witnesses to the texts considered, from Western European languages to Sogdian. 


1.3. Oriental studies and the role of ‘orientalism’ 


A history of oriental manuscript studies has not yet been sketched from the inside so far, or only very 
partially, at least in the perspective of the methodologies and critical approaches the COMSt project has 
tried to apply. However, when talking of current practices, especially in text editing and cataloguing, we 
will immediately realize that a whole range of orientations and choices—arbitrary at times and often com- 
pletely divergent for the different fields—can only be explained by looking at the history of the research 
in the respective fields. 

The work in COMSt, to everyone's surprise, has revealed that the perception of what is the ‘normal’ 
approach in a given field (for example, in the case of cataloguing practices) is often a matter of dispute. 
For many people, the ‘normal approach’ is simply the one they regard as ‘the only possible one’; this, 
however, may be very different in its contents and its methodology for each field. Comparing the various 
‘normal approaches’ has revealed the huge range of methodological differences between the individual 
disciplines within oriental studies and has resulted in questions such as *what should be introduced into 
my own field that is normal in others?’ or ‘why have the ‘normal’ approaches of others been so far ig- 
nored in my own field?' The different *normal' approaches are often unconnected with each other, being 
the result of early choices and traditions no longer scrutinized today, rather than the effect of continuous 
reasoning. This sound criticism should always be preferred to thinking that there is only one way (I am 
thinking for example of text editing) and to looking for a ‘unique solution’ (for example a fixed, immov- 
able set of 'fields' to be filled in in cataloguing). Conversely, in keeping with the comparative approach, 
similar cases evidenced in other disciplines and fields should not be considered in principle as unrelated 
ones for which something new and unique must be invented every time, and no single problem can be 
solved with a vague ‘good sense’. 

If we try to have a general view of the development of oriental studies, from the perspective of how 
this term has been and still is used in the academic occidental environment, we may distinguish the fol- 
lowing features. 
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(a) The so-called philologia sacra ultimately rooted in ancient Hellenistic philology, through the ex- 
ample of Origen and his Hexapla (see Ch. 3 § 3.21) obviously made no distinction whatsoever between 
‘oriental’ and ‘non-oriental’ texts and manuscripts, since no such distinction existed. This functional con- 
sideration of the material evidence to be used for the study of the divine revelation, characterized by a strict 
interrelationship between classical philology and oriental studies, has somehow remained—with all possi- 
ble caution—a continuum up to the present day in the western scholarly tradition. Relying on a knowledge 
deriving from pilgrimages, crusades, long-distance trade (Marco Polo) or legendary travels (John Mandev- 
ille), the Orient was located before the modern age in the Ancient and Near East, as the birthplace of some 
of the most important world religions and religious texts. Some cases remain exceptional, such as that of 
the Florentine Riccoldo da Monte di Croce (с. 1243—1320), who learnt Arabic, visited the Orient (Baghdad 
around 1290), and also authored a detailed analysis of the Qur'an based on the Arabic text. On the eve of 
modernity this interest was renewed with the flowering of Greek studies, when Europe was invaded by a 
flood of Greek as well as oriental manuscripts after the fall of Byzantium (1453). Before the Renaissance, 
already during early Humanism, the knowledge of Hebrew, besides Latin and Greek (consider Giannozzo 
Manetti, 1396—1459), sometimes also of Aramaic and Arabic (Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, 1463-1494), 
was not a rare exception but something envisaged by the scholarly and humanistic ideal of the vir trilin- 
guis. In addition, the role played by the Jewish as well as by the Christian oriental communities at the 
pilgrimage sites and even in Europe must not be underestimated. For example, the Ethiopian community in 
Rome played a decisive role in the development of Ethiopian studies, and the ecumenical councils of the 
west which saw the participation of oriental delegations, such as the Council of Basle—Ferrara—Florence of 
1431-1445 promoted the interest in the east. This went together with the curiosity and interest in the ‘orien- 
tal face' of the syncretistic traditions of Late Antiquity and the appreciation of Jewish cabalistic traditions, 
Hermetism, Egyptian and neo-Platonic traditions, as they were perceived at the time. But even earlier, for 
example in Spain, the relationships of Arabic-speaking, Jewish and Romance communities gave birth to a 
variety of contacts and exchanges, the importance of which must not be disregarded. Translations from Ara- 
bic into Hebrew, from Hebrew into Spanish, from Spanish into Latin, and so on were often the way through 
which lost Greek texts, once translated into Arabic, survived and were circulated (see Ch. 3 $ 3.18). (For a 
first elementary sketch of the forerunners of oriental studies in Europe, see at least Richard [J.] 2001, and 
for Italy some of the essays included in Spina 2013, 9-20, preface by Franco Cardini, and Galletti 2013). 

(b) The early modern period, with a broadening of the concept of the ‘Orient’ beyond the Near Eastern 
biblical horizon (see Irwin 2006), still kept the same interest in philologia sacra unchanged. Humanists 
and scholars such as Guillaume Postel (1510—1581), Josephus Justus Scaliger (1540—1609), Giovanni Bat- 
tista Raimondi (1536-1614), the brothers Giambattista (4.1619) and Girolamo Vecchietti (d. after 1635) 
or Nicolas-Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580—1637), or later Hiob Ludolf (1624—1704) had strong interests 
in the oriental cultures, and some of them in oriental manuscripts in particular (Scaliger's manuscripts 
are preserved in Leiden University Library; Peiresc tried, in vain, till the last days of his life, to acquire 
a copy of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch; and Ludolf tried to acquire Ethiopic manuscripts through his pupil 
Johann Michael Wansleben, who failed then, yet succeeded later in providing Jean-Baptiste Colbert with 
hundreds of Greek and oriental manuscripts, which are now kept in the Bibliothéque nationale de France). 
Frequently they relied on Levantines who supplied them with oriental manuscripts and information on the 
Orient. The situation did not change with the Protestant and Catholic Reformations, quite the opposite (see 
Wilkinson 20072): the study of the Bible became even more important and it had to be done in the original 
language in Protestant Churches, thus being a continuous source of impetus to oriental studies. Hebrew 
was completely integrated into biblical scholarship. The sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries are also 
the period of the absolutely remarkable intellectual, technical and editorial enterprises of the polyglot 
Bibles (from 1514 to 1657; see Wilkinson 2007b). 

(c) On the other hand, political events and other factors (for example, the missionary activity in the 
Orient by the Jesuits) strongly contributed to the condescending view characterizing Islam in derogatory 
terms, even though in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there are still several examples of Arabic 
being considered a key instrument to access Greek mathematics, as appears from the numbers of miscel- 
laneous manuscripts preserved, not a few from a Jewish milieu, containing mediaeval translations; and 
the edition (1663) by Edward Pococke (1604—1691) of the Ta rih muhtasar al-duwal by Ibn al-‘Ibrī shows 
the interest in Arabic as a source for historical research, with the paradoxical result that the first ever 
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printed Arabic historiographical work is one authored by a Christian. It was only in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, with the gradual decrease of the power of the ‘Turks’, that a more scientific and less 
suspicious interest in Islam grew (it is needless to mention the importance of Galland’s ‘translation’ of the 
Thousand and One Nights, 1704—1717). Yet, Arabic still tended to be considered an auxiliary language 
for theology (biblical and Christian studies), since this language had for centuries mainly been cultivated 
for Christian theological interests and selected manuscripts had been acquired for European collections 
accordingly (on Arabic studies in England, see Toomer 1996). 

(d) The Age of Enlightenment saw the discovery of further oriental cultures, mostly the Indian, with 
the publications of the first Indian texts in the late eighteenth century by William Jones (1746-1794). The 
growing interest in Far Eastern cultures provoked a diminution of interest in the Near East; in particular, 
the interest in Islam, perceived as a ‘late’, definitely not an ‘Ur-culture’, decreased, while the charm and 
fascination of ancient civilizations still grew. 

(e) The institutionalization of oriental studies, at least at some European universities (in Germany at 
Gottingen, for example), also dates from the last decades of the eighteenth century. It happened in close 
connexion with the extraordinary development of classical philology, and still within the framework of 
Old Testament and generally biblical criticism. Theology still kept all its importance for oriental stud- 
ies, and theologians, for example in the Protestant tradition, had to learn Greek and Hebrew. Besides the 
interest in the biblical text, the interest in ancient Judaism played a major role in keeping this ultimately 
humanistic Christian oriental tradition alive. 

(f) It is extremely important to observe that it is from within this tradition that those philological and 
text-critical innovations emerged that provoked—applied to the text of the New Testament—a revolution 
in philological studies. Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687—1752) tried to establish a relationship between 
the manuscripts on the basis of similar readings. He did not yet distinguish between errors and cor- 
rect readings; he did realize, however, that it is the majority of the families that is important, and that 
the authenticity of a reading is proved by the agreement of codices of different families. Johann Jacob 
Wettstein (1693—1754) claimed that it was important to use the codices and not the textus receptus, that is 
the Greek text of the New Testament as first established by Erasmus and then accepted by the Protestant 
Churches, even in minor details. He did not understand the criterion of the majority of the families but 
preferred, like Bengel, the use of internal criteria, and only when two readings were equivalent, he turned 
to the codices—unlike Karl Lachmann (1793-1851), who used iudicium only when two readings had the 
same authority. Johann Salomo Semler (1725—1791) distinguished between the external and internal age 
(Gusserliches and inneres Alter) of a reading. Johann Jacob Griesbach (1745—1812) summarized what his 
predecessors had proposed. 

(g) We may say that up to the end of the eighteenth century most of the orientalists working and deal- 
ing with manuscripts had shared substantially the same methods and approaches as were used in classical 
philology: orientalists and classicists belonged to the same academic milieu and their attitudes overlapped 
at large. Between the last decades of the eighteenth century, still in the Age of Enlightenment, and the 
mid-nineteenth century, a text-critical method emerged in classical studies; this is the reconstructive meth- 
od connected with the name of Lachmann. A century earlier, Johann August Ernesti (1707—1781) and, 
above all, Friedrich August Wolf (1759—1824) had already taken systematic recourse to manuscript wit- 
nesses for their philological work, and it was Wolf who stressed the unparalleled superiority of classical, 
and Greek philology in particular, as the best way to interpret humanistic culture, and who consistently 
disparaged the importance of the philologia sacra. As a result, philological studies focused exclusively 
on classical Greek, and oriental studies still followed their own traditional way, in theological studies 
or biblical criticism, or even, at the other end, in the current of a more explicitly ‘orientalist’ approach 
in the Saidian sense. It is important to remark here that a great deal of oriental studies was completely 
underestimated by Edward Said in his celebrated, yet misleading and definitely one-sided analysis of Eu- 
ropean orientalism, the birth of which he locates in the age of Imperialism (see Said 1978) and which he 
substantially restricts to British and French orientalism. Mallette (2010) has provided a completely new 
perspective on orientalism from a Mediterranean perspective, with much stronger consideration of the 
phenomena of interchange and cultural continuity in the Mediterranean basin, where, for example, such 
figures as the scholar and colonialist Enrico Cerulli (1898—1988), who animated the intellectual debate on 
cross-Mediterranean cultural interconnexions and relationships for fifty years, is portrayed as one of the 
most emblematic figures (see also Fiaccadori 2011). 
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Still in the nineteenth century, while classical philology became more and more elaborate, oriental stud- 
ies tended to become weaker and gradually less up-to-date and less methodologically oriented, since the 
mainstream was dictated now by classical and particularly Greek studies, as Marchand (2009, 73) states: 


In the early modern period, oriental philologists had pioneered many of these text-critical skills, 
but nineteenth-century orientalists almost by definition could not concentrate on one language; nor 
could they secularize their field with equal alacrity. 


The end of the eighteenth century—c. 1780—15 the period to which the beginning of scientific secularized 
oriental studies is usually fixed, but also exactly the period when oriental studies ceased to follow the de- 
velopment of the mainstream humanistic disciplines. We may say that this was also due to some intrinsic 
features of the respective fields. Classical studies were based upon an intensive scholarly tradition extend- 
ing over several centuries, with a huge number of printed editions of texts, where often manuscripts did 
not play the most important role in editing (yet this was again one of the important contributions by Wolf 
and Lachmann). Besides, the needs of oriental studies were completely different, the majority of texts 
remaining unpublished (somewhat similar to mediaeval Latin and Byzantine studies). For a long time, ‘to 
publish a manuscript’ (one manuscript, the most accessible, not necessarily the best, or only ‘the best’, 
etc.), rather than to edit a text, was the ‘normal’ working condition, and this trend has in many cases sur- 
vived to the present. In oriental studies, the content of a single manuscript—understood exclusively as a 
text-carrier—has remained for much longer a self-justified object of study and research. 

(h) One more factor to be considered is the development of comparative and historical linguistics in 
the nineteenth century. Unlike Romance studies, where the link between linguistics, philology as textual 
criticism, and, in a way, the whole spectrum of manuscripts and literary studies, was not broken and inter- 
rupted, certain fields of oriental studies, for example in the Neo-Grammarians’ approach, were absorbed 
by and reduced to comparative linguistics, implying a disregard of non-linguistic aspects, including mate- 
rial carriers, but also text-critical methodology. 

(i) As said before, we do not have any history of oriental studies from a proper methodological per- 
spective: we only have very sectorial approaches that are based upon all-embracing empty and almost 
meaningless labels. One may quote two examples, among possibly many others, of orientalists who were 
well aware of the methodological questions discussed at their time (it is a pity that neither of them has 
received any attention in this respect in Marchand 2009). 

(1) The first is the very remarkable antiquarian—or, better, classicist and orientalist—and, above all, 
coptologist, Georg Zoéga (1755—1809). Like Wolf, who was only a few years younger, he was a pupil of 
Christian Gottlob Heyne (1729-1812) at Góttingen. Wolf dealt with Homer and classical texts, whereas 
Zoéga, besides the bas-reliefs of Rome, also worked with coins, obelisks, and Coptic parchments. Zoéga 
applied principles that were very similar to those proposed by Wolf, which he developed independently 
and in parallel. The study of Coptic and of the special kind of documentation represented by dismembered 
codices oriented his research in a decisive way. As elsewhere, in countries such as Italy, the knowledge of 
Greek was at the time in the hands of the orientalists, who were somehow its ‘custodians’. Moreover, the 
documentation of Coptic, dispersed and fragmentary, implied and required an extremely careful and abso- 
lutely new type of material philology and cataloguing, in an extremely modern sense, which was radically 
different from the purely formal textual analysis (see Ch. 4 § 2.3). One more important element to consider 
is that Zoéga did not feel the need to dispose of philologia sacra—probably he could not and did not want 
to do so, for various reasons, some of them obvious (he worked at the papal court). Rather he understood 
the potential interest of the almost virgin field of oriental Christian apocrypha, which he started to explore. 

(2) The other remarkable example to be mentioned, although outside the COMSt spectrum, is that of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767—1845). While Sanskrit linguistics was rapidly developing, 


it was he who understood, even better than his British contemporaries or predecessors, that besides 
a pure Sanskrit linguistics also a real Sanskrit philology had to be established, furnished with 
text editions and commentaries carried out according to those principles of textual criticism and 
exegesis which were being developed by the scholars of Greek and Latin philology. He planned 
a very clear programme of this activity, which he also began to implement, and he also had a 
pupil and collaborator of exceptional value: Christian Lassen (1806—1876; Timpanaro 1973, 61—62, 
translation ABa; see also nn. 8—9 for reference to Schlegel's method and philological activity). 


Note that besides being a pioneer in Sanskrit philology, Christian Lassen was also a remarkable Arabist. 
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In the course of the nineteenth century, philological discourse and methodologies were developed in 
the field of classical, New Testament, and Romance studies, and the names of Karl Lachmann and Gaston 
Paris (1839—1903; see Ch. 3 $ 3.13) can be mentioned as exemplary for the critical, reconstructivist meth- 
odology. It is a matter of fact that with very few exceptions—usually due to a stronger connexion to bibli- 
cal scholarship or classical studies—at the beginning of the twentieth century and later on, oriental studies 
in the COMSt spectrum still practised by and large the method of the ‘base manuscript’. This practice had 
little to do with Joseph Bédier’s (1864—1938) rethinking of the reconstructive Lachmannian method— 
a rethinking that might have had its reasons, although the solution is always questionable (see Ch. 3 
§ 2.3)—and had much more to do with the continuation of a previous practice current in oriental studies, 
corresponding to what might be termed ‘the simple normal way’. In pre-Lachmannian classical studies, 
the editor ‘normally’ started from the textus receptus and an existing edition which he emended, and the 
recourse to codices was occasional and optional; in oriental studies, however, the editor usually started 
from one manuscript, since most of the time the text in question was to be published for the first time. Not 
much more attention was paid in oriental studies to the application of the so-called ‘neo-Lachmannian’ ap- 
proach which was elaborated in Classics by Giorgio Pasquali (1885—1952) and his pupils, and in Romance 
studies by Gianfranco Contini (1912-1990)—even though they did take into account cases and questions 
that would also be relevant for some oriental traditions, the latter not being affected by a special status of 
their own (Witkam 1988). For the Christian Near East in particular, René Draguet's (1896—1980) credo 
of the ‘base manuscript’ method has dominated for long, even before being canonized in a controversial 
contribution (Draguet 1977; see Ch. 3 8 3.17), a major part of which was dedicated to technical concerns 
of layout and printing, and very little to methodological concerns. It recommended a simple reproduction 
of the best manuscript's text—taking into consideration its age and legibility—with all its errors included. 
Draguet’s ‘best manuscript’ is thus simply the most suitable for the representation of the form; it is not 
even the ‘best manuscript’ a posteriori, i.e. the manuscript most similar to the critically established text 
(see Bausi 2006a, 2008b). It is therefore different, one might even say, worse, than the codex optimus, co- 
dex vetustissimus, etc. of pre-Lachmannian philology, which was a ‘base manuscript’ whose errors could 
be corrected ope codicum and ope ingenii. 

Exceptions to this trend can be probably traced in every field. One example is Bernard Botte (1893— 
1980), the investigator of Christian oriental canonico-liturgical texts, who pleaded for the consideration 
of versions as textual witnesses, when undertaking the search for an original: 


The principles I have set out are not new... I do not think one can proceed in any other way, 
without risking falling into fantasy. One cannot blindly trust any version. The question is not that 
of finding 'the right version', any more than in a critical edition of a Greek text one must look for 
‘the right manuscript’. What is important is to make a good use of all the witnesses (Botte 1955, 
168, translation ABa; see also Botte 1966, 177—179). 


Earlier in 1922, Albrecht Gótze (1897—1971), later the great Hittitologist, examined the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the Syriac Cave of Treasures, and on the basis of the extant manuscripts he supposed the existence 
of an archetype, reconstructed its physical structure (columns and number of lines), as well as that of a 
subarchetype; he established subgroups on the basis of mechanical errors (loss of folia), and corroborated 
all this evidence by that of ‘various readings and shared innovations’ ('verschiedene Lesungen und ge- 
meinsame Neuerungen"), giving also a complex but clear stemma codicum (Götze 1922, 5-12). 

A third even earlier example is that of the Syriacist Arthur Amiaud (1849—1889). In the year of his 
death, 1889, following in the footsteps of Gaston Paris both in contents and method, he published a recon- 
structivist edition of the Syriac Alexis legends, stating in his introduction: 


We do not deal... with personal compositions... If one undertook the publication of a family of 
such works, where every author respecting only the general features of the legend has dealt with all 
other features with absolute freedom..., all that one could do would be to present each one entirely 
and separately. But here, where we have only more or less precise copies of the same text, the duty 
of the editor is to try to trace the original or to restore it as far as possible, and this is the target we 
are aiming at now through the comparison and the classification of our manuscripts (Amiaud 1889, 
ix, with an explicit reference to Paris 1872 on p. x, n. 1; translation ABa). 


It is quite remarkable then to note that while little has been proposed on a methodological level for the 
scholarly editor, the respective ‘traditional philologies’ of the individual oriental cultures have, in some 
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cases, been investigated widely and in-depth: this is definitely the case of the Islamic one, starting from 
Franz Rosenthal’s classic work The technique and approach of Muslim scholarship (Rosenthal 1947), and 
all handbooks of Arabic codicology devote some sections to the question of igdaza (certificates of trans- 
mission) and related phenomena (Gacek 2001, 256-261; Déroche 2006, 332—334; Gacek 2009, 266—268). 

Among the few attempts at applying a consistent text-critical methodology in oriental studies, one 
may mention the work conducted on Ethiopic texts by Paolo Marrassini (1942—2013), who used with full 
awareness a ‘neo-Lachmannian’ approach in a number of critical editions of Ethiopic texts, both original 
(hagiographical and historiographical ones) and translated (apocryphal writings, for example the Ethiopic 
version of the Apocalypse of Peter; Marrassini 2009). 


1.4. The comparative approach 


The COMSt handbook is a comparative manual. We can distinguish at least two meanings of ‘сотрага- 
tive’ in the COMSt perspective. In the field of codicology in particular, the necessity of a comparative 
approach has become the watchword of the most progressive trends in the last decades. A broader scope 
of interests has actually been encouraged and applied by codicologists starting from the 1980s at least, in 
a series of conferences that have focused on book forms and cultures in the Byzantine, Near Eastern and 
Islamic areas, yet these at times have assembled views from different fields rather than pursuing a real 
comparative work, which was hardly possible because of the uneven state of the art and consequent lack of 
data (see Déroche 1989; Cavallo et al. 1991; Maniaci — Munafó 1993; Condello — de Gregorio 1995; Dé- 
roche — Richard 1997; Hoffmann [P.] 1998). The importance of the most recent trend is well declared by J. 
Peter Gumbert in his preface to Agati's manual (Agati 2009, 14), stating that “comparative codicology and 
quantitative codicology' are 'the two most striking modern developments' in the field (see for example 
Gumbert 2011, for a keen application of the comparative approach in codicology). 

While a generally applied quantitative approach is still to come for most of the fields concerned with 
the manuscript traditions considered in this handbook, with a few notable exceptions (mainly, Hebrew 
and Greek codicology), we can confidently say that each chapter displays a comparative approach, yet in 
different ways. Moreover, it is the first time that such a systematic attempt of overall comparison has been 
carried out in a handbook on such a scale. In Chapters 1 (‘Codicology’) and 4 (‘Cataloguing’), the manu- 
script traditions compared alternate, whenever applicable and possible, according to a common scheme 
of themes and topics corresponding to the intrinsic features of the manuscripts as objects of investigation 
and the studies carried out, whereas a comprehensive and synthetic overview of the main common points 
is outlined in the relevant chapter introductions. Chapter 2 (‘Palaeography’ in the narrow sense) is less 
comparative in fact, since it answers to the need of providing basic information on the scripts featuring 
in the handbook and their history. Of a broadly unitary character is Chapter 5 (‘Conservation and preser- 
vation’), where methods, practices, and questions revolve around material aspects that largely transcend 
the individual manuscript traditions. Quite different is the case of Chapter 3 (‘Textual criticism and text 
editing’), the first section of which assumes the text as an absolute reference point independently of the 
individual manuscript cultures, while the comparative perspective is delegated to a series of detailed case 
studies, not necessarily representative of a linguistic or manuscript culture, but rather of a method, a typol- 
ogy, or a problem to be approached. 

Obviously, even in the extended COMSt perspective, a total comparative view was limited by the 
availability and accessibility of data and was only possible in terms of goals to be pursued and issues to 
be discussed. Moreover, as stated above, the comparison was applied to a coherent or in any case defined 
historical and cultural area of the ‘codex’ cultures. (As to a more general definition of ‘codex’ that to some 
extent seems to go beyond the usual understanding, see Andrist et al. 2013, 47, ‘a book consisting of a 
series of folia’ (translation ABa): yet the authors do not consider cases beyond the COMSt spectrum, and 
actually focus only on the Greek codex). 


1.5. Structure of the book 
1.5.1. Structure and approach 


Needless to say, any structuring is arbitrary, at least to a certain extent, like every cutting of a continuum 
of documentation and questions. The chapters of the present handbook follow five thematic focuses that 
were originally selected as relevant and most appropriate for the work to be carried out in the COMSt re- 
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search networking programme. These focuses correspond to the work done by, and within, the respective 
work teams, namely, ‘Codicology’ (Chapter 1 and in part Chapter 2), ‘Textual criticism and text editing’ 
(Chapter 3), ‘Cataloguing’ (Chapter 4 and in part Chapter 2), and “Conservation and preservation’ (Chap- 
ter 5, and the part of the General introduction dedicated to ethical and legal issues). The work of the team 
‘Digital and instrumental approaches to manuscript studies’ has been distributed in the General introduc- 
tion and every chapter wherever applicable. 

The structure of the handbook has been conceived in order to provide a reasonable balance between 
a strictly focused presentation of the topics on the one hand, and a comfortable readability on the other 
hand, the latter necessarily implying some repetition in providing background information. In order to 
limit repetitions and redundancies, cross-references to the relevant chapters and paragraphs have been 
provided wherever possible. In a few cases redundancies are dictated by the uneven state of the art in the 
single fields, which also implied the consideration of different points of view. This is not always a mat- 
ter of the state of the art, but also of the specific internal features of each single tradition. For example, 
arranging single codicological features chronologically, usually done in order to date precisely undated 
manuscripts, is a practice little developed in Armenian codicology, since Armenian manuscripts can be 
so precisely dated, almost without exception, by colophons, that it was never necessary to establish such 
correlations. This is definitely not the case for most of the other manuscript traditions, some of which 
(Hebrew, to a lesser extent Greek) successfully developed refined codicological and palaeographical dat- 
ing systems. Some very particular issues (for example, manuscripts with musical notation) could not be 
dealt with within the limited time frame and the physical space allotted. The same applies, as already said, 
to art-historical issues, which were to some degree considered as aspects of codicology / book production. 

Finally, I cannot stress enough that the COMSt approach tends to consider manuscript studies in a 
global perspective, and that every attempt has been made to take advantage of the fruitful interrelationship 
established between methodologies, in a real interdisciplinary approach, where the more precisely focused 
single disciplines are, the better they can reveal their potential—which is the opposite of an all-embracing 
interdisciplinary approach, where disciplines tend to merge and methodological clearness disappears. 


1.5.2. Questions of terminology 

The question of terminology is extremely sensitive in a comparative approach, since comparing necessar- 
ily entails defining exactly what is compared. The COMSt manual has approached this difficult question 
with a practical attitude. The redaction of a detailed, extensive terminology for the whole area encom- 
passed by COMSt would have been a research project in itself. The present handbook has considered 
throughout the work carried out in major fields that investigate the codex manuscript cultures (see for 
example Muzerelle 1985; Maniaci 1996; Ostos et al. 1997); however, as a matter of fact, it appeared that 
the construction of a common and satisfactory English terminology, also in main-stream disciplines, is 
still in its very beginning (see Beal 2008; and above all, Gumbert 2010b; see also Andrist et al. 2013 fora 
detailed critical discussion of some of Gumbert’s proposals, starting from Gumbert 2004). 

Carrying out a complete standardization of terminology has therefore been impossible at this stage 
of research. Consequently, terminology specific to certain fields has sometimes been retained when the 
relevant scholarly tradition had established practices that did not entail methodological consequences. Yet 
due explanation has always been provided. Book forms, Realien, all phenomena related to codicology, 
palaeography, textual criticism, cataloguing, and digital and scientific approaches, have been defined as 
clearly as possible when first introduced (typically for book forms such as ‘roll’ versus ‘scroll’ versus 
‘rotulus’, respectively defined as horizontal or vertical rolls/scrolls; ‘accordion book’ has been adopted 
for the alternative terms ‘concertina’ or ‘leporello book’; and ‘painting’, ‘illumination’, ‘illustrator’, and 
‘decoration’ with the relevant nomina agentis, that is ‘painter’, ‘illuminator’, ‘illustrator’, and ‘decorator’ 
are all used and as carefully as possible distinguished, instead of the often comprehensively and exten- 
sively used ‘illumination’ and ‘illuminator’, or even simply ‘artist’). In particular in Chapter 3 (‘Textual 
criticism and text editing’), case studies show the variety of traditions and theoretical and practical ap- 
proaches, and consequently of terminology, which is precisely what was intended to be surveyed and 
displayed in that part of the chapter. 

We must not disregard, however, that the parallel presentation of the single manuscript traditions in 
the single chapters has de facto enforced a tendentially uniform, consistent, common and shared terminol- 
ogy, and even in this respect the COMSt manual definitely marks a substantial progress. 
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On the other hand, no attempt has been undertaken to collect or systematically take into account the 
traditional terminology used by the single manuscript traditions. Except for a few fields, where much re- 
search has been done and the tradition itself has developed a special interest in terminological taxonomy 
(for example, the Arabic and Islamic manuscript tradition, see Gacek 2001, 2008), basic research is still 
very much needed in most of the fields (for a first attempt and with a degree of caution, see for example 
Mersha Alehegne 2011 on Ethiopic manuscript culture terminology). In very few cases, however, local 
terminology has been introduced or quoted to describe specific phenomena. 
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2. Digital and scientific approaches to oriental manuscript studies ocu 
2.1. Digital approaches to oriental manuscript studies (Jc) 


With the spread of personal computers in the 1980s and early 1990s, studies concerning manuscripts and 
their contents started to change in both their aims and their methods, and the ‘digital turn’ has meanwhile 
embraced nearly all relevant fields. It seems therefore appropriate first to outline the essentials of digital 
approaches to oriental manuscript studies here; more detailed treatments will be found in the individual 
chapters following. The present survey focuses on questions of the representation of different scripts 
(original and transcriptional) and the encoding of characters; the conception of electronic texts, their 
structuring and their processing; the arrangement of databases, their layout and their handling; and the 
basics of digital imaging including special relevant methods of photography. 


2.1.1. The representation of oriental scripts and the encoding of characters 

In the early times of the digital age, attempts to store and process data in oriental languages were for many 
years hampered dramatically by the fact that computers were not yet able to deal with scripts other than 
Latin, and even the correct treatment of extra characters such as the ‘umlaut vowels’ of German or the 
accented letters of French was anything but guaranteed. The reason was that in a digital environment, the 
encoding of written text must be based on a given set of correspondences of characters with numerical 
values, every character being represented by one unique value. To encode the two times 26 letters (lower 
and upper case) of the Latin alphabet plus the digits from 0 to 9, the punctuation marks, parentheses, and 
the like, a set of less than 100 unique values is necessary, and this is why the ‘stone age’ mainframe com- 
puters of the 1960s to 1970s were based on a so-called 7-bit encoding: with 7 bits, 2’ = 128 characters can 
be encoded uniquely. The most popular standard developed on this basis is the so-called ASCII standard 
(‘American Standard Code for Information Interchange’, see Table 0.2.1), which prevailed in the first 
personal computers. 

It is clear that on the basis of this encoding scheme, English texts could easily be digitized, but Ger- 
man, French, or Spanish texts could not, let alone Greek, Russian, or Arabic texts in their original scripts. 
This does not mean, however, that it was impossible then to process texts in more 'exotic' languages. What 
was necessary was the invention of encoding schemes that used more than one ‘code point’ to represent 
certain characters. One such scheme, the so-called ‘BETA-Code’, was applied to encode the ancient Greek 
texts that are comprised in the ‘Thesaurus Linguae Graecae' (TLG), a huge database attempting to cover 
the complete textual heritage from Homer down to the Middle Ages. Cf. Table 0.2.2 which shows the 7-bit 
adaptation of the beginning of Hesiod's Theogony, contrasted with the ‘traditional’ rendering in Greek 
script. It is clear that the 7-bit encoding had at least two disadvantages: it was hardly possible to visualize 
the text as it should be on a computer screen, and the encoding was not transparent (or ‘self-explaining’) in 
the sense that the individual items (letters, diacritics, accent marks) could be easily determined by people 
who were not involved in the encoding process themselves. It is true that this encoding met the condition 
of being consistent in that a given sequence of codes always represented the same character, and this is 
why these texts can be used and analysed even today (and the TLG website still supports it); however, it 
will be clear that it remains clumsy and hard to handle. 

With the extension of the ASCII encoding basis to 8 bits, this problem was at least partially overcome. 
On an 8-bit (= 1-byte) basis, 2° = 256 characters can be encoded uniquely, and since the early 1980s, many 
8-bit encoding schemes were developed and applied, adding ‘special’ characters such as those represent- 
ing German di, б, ii, the accented vowels ё, à, ô, etc. of French, or the Spanish palatal nasal ñ to the inven- 
tory. Unfortunately, this was not done in an equal, ‘standardized’ way right from the beginning; instead, 
several leading computer companies developed their own individual schemes, which resulted in serious 
problems whenever data were to be exchanged between systems. Tables 0.2.3—5 show the encoding sys- 
tems used in IBM/DOS computers, Mac computers, and MS-Windows—only the latter one is more or less 
identical with the 8-bit standard used in many applications up till now, the ANSI standard (‘American Na- 
tional Standards Institute’) also known as ISO standard no. 8859-1 (the special MS-Windows characters 
are displayed on a grey background within Table 0.2.5). 

Still, these encoding systems were not sufficient for the immediate encoding of other scripts such as 
Greek, Cyrillic, or Chinese. This is why from the middle of the 1980s on, so-called ‘code pages’ were 


000 
020 
040 
060 
080 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 
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Table 0.2.3 Non-standard 8-bit encoding (‘DOS/IBM’, ‘Extended ASCII’, ‘Codepage 437’) 
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Table 0.2.1 ASCII encoding standard (7-bit) 
0123456789 0123456789 





000 
020 ОМ dj $&' 
040 () * +, = ГОТ 2 3 4 5 6 9 ; 
060 <=>? @ABCODEFGHIIKLMNO 
0800PORSTUVWXYZ[ 1^. a с 
100 ае fghijkimnopgqrstiu w 
120 xyz {|} ~ 

0123456789 0123456789 


Table 0.2.2 Greek text with its BETA-Code representation (Hesiod, Theogony) 


1 
© 
§ 


— 


*MOUSA/WN *(ELIKWNIA/DWN A)RXW/MEQ' A)EI/DEIN, 

AI(/ Q' *(ELIKW=NOS E)/XOUSIN O)/ROS ME/GA TE ZA/QEO/N TE, 
KAI/ TE PERI\ KRH/NHN DOEIDE/A PO/SS' A(PALOI=SIN 
O)RXEU=NTAI KAI\ BWMONW E)RISQENE/OS *KRONI/WNOS: 
KAI/ TE LOESSA/MENAIT TE/RENA XRO/A *PERMHSSOI=O 

Н) *(/IPPOU KRH/NHS H)' *)OLMEIOU= ZAQE/OIO 

A)KROTA/TWI *(ELIKW=NI XOROUNS E)NEPOIH/SANTO, 
KALOU\S I(MERO/ENTAS, E)PERRW/SANTO DE\ POSSI/N. 
E)/NQEN A)PORNU/MENAI KEKALUMME/NAI H)E/RI POLLW-I 
E)NNU/XIAI STEIZXON PERIKALLE/A O)/SSAN I(EI-SAI, 


Movodov '"EAvtovióov орца" йе ғу, 

at 9' ‘ЕМифуос £yovotv брос uéya тє С@9єоу те, 
xai тє лєрї хрўупу 10&1б&@ лӧсс' блолоїсту 
орхе?дутол xai Popov &pio9evéog Kpoviwvoc’ 
xai тє Aogooóievat TEpeva ypóa Пєритүссоїо 
T! “Innov хрцупс тү' `Олцео? 096010 
àxpotáto ‘Е\№ифу yopovs évenoujoavto, 
xta. ob iuepóevtac, ёлерросоуто бё лтосо1їу. 
£v9ev GMOPVOLEVAL xexavuuévat NEPL лол 
EVVOYLAL OTETYOV TEPIKAAAEG босау isioal, ... 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 1 >з 4 5 6 
ө т + ^ ^ + Q > атоо; Box 
а 1 Fo o єє ы e á v ! # $ 
* 4 - | 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
> ? @ A B C D E F G H | J K L 
R S T VW X Y Z [ a ] ^ . 
f g h i j k | m n o p а г S t 
z { | ) ^ a С UB é а à à а єс е 
A A É ae ££ ô б ò û ù y Ö Ü ¢ £ 
ó ú ñ N = e? -= a3 h A j « » 
laa 4 boat 3 43 a t toy fb = 
Bog fF = о {# 4+ ios qo Uo ogpogq Po 
| " a à r x > co pt © Ө О 6 w 
2 < f + = ° vo” 2 nm 


Y 


< 


% 


L + #й ж о 


© 


a й v о 


A 
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Table 0.2.4 Non-standard 8-bit encoding (Mac OS) 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


000 
020 ! “ # $ % & 
040 ( ) * oa ; - : / 0 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 
060 < = > ? @ A С D E F G H |! J ким м О 
080 Р Q R S T U V үү X Y Z [ \ ] x Е а b с 
100 а е f g h i j k | m n о p q r s t u v w 
120 x y z { | ) - Á C É N б Ü а à à à à 
140 á C е е é é і i T i ñ ó ò 6 6 боа ù a й 
160 t E ¢ £ § . q B ® ™ + FE Ø wo + > 
180 ж рах H m [f a ^ б а ө у ү ^ d f 9" A « 
200 » A A Ó Œ е - — А + o y Y / п 
220 ‹ › fi fl $ . % Â Ê A Ё E | ] i1 | © 6 
240 ооо Ù po^ Й 7 ~ ` А | ~ 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Table 0.2.5 Standardized 8-bit encoding (ANSI / ISO 8859-1 plus MS-Windows / Codepage 1252) 
0 1 2 3 4 b. 6 7 8 9 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


000 
020 ! “ # $ % & 
040 ( уу * ж ; - / 0 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 
060 < = > ? @ A B C D E F б H | J K L M N О 
080 P Q R S T у м X Y zZ [ \ ] Wo a b © 
100 d e f g h i j k | m n o p q r S t u V w 
120 x y z € | } ~ "usare s Een ЕА Е 
140 CE : i i о — - 7 ud ps rues M 
160 i €$ £ = X | 8 © a « ^ - ® - ? + 2 2 
180 , u T - UO > hA и 0 А A A A A Æ С 
200 E É É Ë l i 1 Ï Ð Ñ Óó 6 б б x ù о о 
220 Ü Y Bb а а-а а а а е с ё е ё 6 i i i i 
240 6 f ô õ + ù û ü y р y 

0 1 7 9 0 A^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


developed for 8-bit based computers, in which, just as in the examples shown above, the ‘upper’ area ex- 
ceeding the basic ASCII plain (values above 128) was used to encode various other character sets. Some 
of these code pages have been standardized within the ISO standard 8859 (see, for example, Table 0.2.6 
contrasting the Cyrillic code page ISO 8859-5 with the ANSI standard, ISO 8859-1), and some of them 
are still used in web pages. 

Apart from these ‘official’ extensions, an unknown amount of local or even personal 8-bit encoding 
systems were developed in the 1980s and 1990s to meet the needs of philologists dealing with oriental 
languages. As a matter of fact, whenever someone developed and applied a certain font, the encoding of 
which did not match one of the standardized code pages, a new encoding system was created from scratch. 
Applying the method of ‘font mapping’, one could thus meet, for example, the requirements of Ancient 
(‘Polytonic’) Greek to be noted in original characters as well as Iranian languages to be rendered in a 
scholarly Latin transcription (see Tables 0.2.7—8). 
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Table 0.2.6 Standardized 8-bit mapping: ISO 8859-1 vs. ISO 8859-5 


ISO 8859-1 ISO 8859-5 
32 ! #$%& ' ()* +, - . J 47 32 ! #$% & ' ( ) * +, = 2. J 47 
48 0123456789: ;< = >? 6 48 0123456789 : ; <=>? 63 
64 ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 79 644 Q ABCDEFGH | JKLMNO 79 
80 PORSTUVWXYZ[V] ^. 95 80 PQRSTUVWX Y 27 [ \ ] ^ _ 95 
96 abcdefghijktmno 111 96 abcdefghi jkImno 111 
12 pqrstuvwxyz{|}- 127 112 pqrstuvwxy z{ti|}-~ 127 
160 i¢gf£u¥ | § " © «2 ® 175 160 ERBrFES 1 iJ bHAK: Yu 175 
ZG = "P ug eres pH Tc 19» 4 374 6 191 176 ABBrFAEXK3UUKAMHON 191 
192 ДААААА AG EEE] i Î ï 207 192 cTYox UUW UW b Bl b Э lO 8 207 
208 Noóóóó6óóÓóxgüUU0Ü0vnp»pn 223 208 абвгде ж з и эй к эл м н о п 223 
224 ааааааесеёёёёі ii i 239 224 pc ry X ц ч ш щ ъ ы ь э ю я 239 
240 бабббб б + випа йу р ӯ 255 240 мез? єз i i j ъ һ Һ Kk yu 255 


Table 0.2.7 Non-standard 8-bit encoding: Ancient (‘polytonic’) Greek 


012 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 O 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
000 Ж ae. wh’ Фф. ae: NS 
020 $ dil: бов иол !|o0* d d à & 
040 ( ) Nc 7 - : / 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 : i 
000 á à) à ? ¢ A B C D E F сон IJK м мо 
080 P Q R S T U V W X Y Z [ n ] ü a b © 
100 d e f © h i į k L m n o p q г s t u у w 
120 x y z dà | à à а аа € à à à à i E E г i 
140 i i A i 6 vb é ӧ 6 ò оо 0 Ö Ü à ё i ӧ Ф 
160 à i ó ð ó ò à ò © ğ @ à i 6 à à dà T A A 
180 f à © ó ò A à ò Et ò HT 6 © 6 868 © 6 BW Q à 
200 iv à à ü ü ^ à i$ i бо BW à à à oa ó wv 8 c 
220 G n 9 t к В x u v 6 Ò mx p o t vo Q9 xXx wv б 
240 о i db à à m o @ à é i ó ð B 6 

0.11 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 O 1.2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Table 0.2.8 Non-standard 8-bit encoding: Latin font with diacritics for Iranian languages 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
000 = = s ~ я i - к o А . è И r ` x ds 
020 $ ^ 4, Lo b hoc poe ж p 9 * oo 
040 ( D) * + , - . / 0 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 : g 
060 < = > ? V A B C D E FGH I J к м мо 
00 P Q RS т U V W X Y Z [ \ ] ^ 7 a b c 
100 d e f g h i j k 1 m n o p g r s t u v w 
120 x y z ( | ) ~ =z É ü é à à à à с ê ë è i 
140 1i i A $ è e = 6 6 6 & tb y б Ü à е 31i 6 FG 
160 á í ó ú ü yn à е FT боа à j т ! GH à ё 1 1 
180 ù à 4 x ох" 7 wy I i r ü a e i Q9 wu i u ə 6 
20 ә à à è é ё 6 | | йй $ ý B b č d d 8 
220 é & g y b B h w kK ] Í Т Ù m mh m m à ÁD 
240 n r f үг fF P $ s § É § t t 9 b 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


The problem about all this is that whenever ‘font mapping’ is applied, the basic requirements of con- 
sistent encoding, namely the recoverability and exchangeability of data, cannot be guaranteed as there 
is no unique one-to-one-relation between a character to be encoded and a given digitized value. If, for 
example, we applied the Greek 8-bit font illustrated in Table 0.2.7, the value of 231 would represent a 
Greek lower case letter pi (л); the same value would stand for a Cyrillic са (ч), however, if we used a font 
matching the standard codepage ISO 8859-5, and it would represent a Latin c with cedilla (с) if we used 
the plain ANSI standard. This means that whenever an 8-bit encoding was applied in the encoding of tex- 
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32-bit ISO 10646 


Fig. 0.2.1 From 7-bit to 32-bit encoding 


tual materials, additional information had to be stored as to what code page or font encoding was valid for 
a given character. This information, however, was not encodable as such in a standardized way, being de- 
pendent on the idiosyncrasies of word processing programs such as Microsoft Word, and it was lost all too 
easily when data were transferred across systems. This is all the more true so for scripts with right-to-left 
direction such as Arabic, which required special encoding solutions in all cases. This is why many textual 
materials in oriental languages stored electronically in the twentieth century (sometimes even later) in 
transcribing manuscripts or editing their contents are no longer usable today—or at least hard to process. 

To be able uniquely to encode all characters that have been used in writing down human languages 
including both ‘original’ scripts and alphabets and linguistic ‘transcriptions’, the basis of encoding had 
to be extended far beyond the 1-byte (8-bit) standard. This is exactly what has been undertaken since the 
early 1990s when the so-called ‘Unicode’ standard was created: based on 16 bits (or 2 bytes), this standard 
comprises 2!6 = 65536 basic ‘code points’ used for the ‘unique’ encoding of characters. Considering that 
for the Chinese script alone, far more than 65,000 different characters have been used throughout history, 
itis clear that even this standard is not yet sufficient to cover all characters used by mankind at all times. 
This is why a further extension has been conceived, in the 32-bit standard ISO 10646 which provides a 
total of (2? =) 4,294,967,296 code points; as a matter of fact, the Unicode standard is but one subset of 
this near to ‘infinite’ inventory, just as the ANSI standard (ISO 8859-1) is a subset of Unicode, and the 
ASCII standard a subset of ANSI (see fig. 0.2.1). 

Along with the expansion of the World Wide Web, Unicode encoding has become more and more 
prominent since the late 1990s, and it is the encoding basis of practically all up-to-date operating sys- 
tems and word processors today. There can be no doubt that this is a huge advantage for the purposes of 
oriental manuscript studies. Cf., for example, Table 0.2.9 which shows a few of the ‘blocks’ of Unicode 
characters: the distinction of a Cyrillic ca (ч) and a Latin c with cedilla (с) is now guaranteed by their 
different code points (hexadecimal number 0447 = decimal 1095 vs. hexadecimal 00E7 = decimal 231), 
and various Latin-based characters used in transcription systems can now as well be encoded as characters 
of the Greek, Coptic, or Georgian scripts. In addition, the Unicode standard even comprises information 
on the directionality of a given character so that Hebrew, Arabic, or Syriac texts can be encoded (and ex- 
changed!) without further programming—provided the system used has implemented the relevant ‘blocks’ 
and the rules pertaining to them. 

However, even Unicode encoding is not without problems. First of all, it builds upon the so-called 
character/glyph distinction. According to the definition provided by the Unicode Consortium, a ‘glyph 
is a particular image which represents a character or part of a character’, and it ‘may have very different 
shapes’ as illustrated by the set of six ‘sample glyphs’ for the Latin ‘character’ a in Table 0.2.10 (modelled 
after the diagram in General introduction § 2.1 at <http://www.unicode.org/reports/tr17/tr17-3.html>, ac- 
cessed March 2014). It will be clear from the example that a ‘character’, which is what is to be encoded, 
is an abstraction of all the possible actual forms of a ‘letter’ that may appear in handwritten or printed 
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Table 0.2.9 16-bit encoding: Unicode blocks Latin and Cyrillic 


Latin Cyrillic 

0123456789 ABCDEF 012345678 9ABCODE F 
000 040 ЕЁЪГЄѕЗІЇЈЉЊЋЪКИЎЦ 
001 041 А БВГДЕЖЗИЙКЛМНОоОПпП 
002? 1 “#85 PHR () * +, - .7 042 PCTV O X IL UH III Hl b Bl b ЭЮЯ 
003 0123456789: ; <=>? 043a 6 Brune x3 и tft кл м эн о п 
0000 ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 044p cry bx ц ч m m ъ ы b э ю я 
005 PQRSTUVWXYZ[\]%* _ 04 6 àbftes iij »rmhlknsyiu 
006 ` abcde f g hi jklmno 046 CO w b 5$ IC ic A A EN м Хк ER gm 3 à 
007 pqrstuvwxyzlíl!)- 047 V y Ge Vv У $ Оу оу О о О б Ӧ 9 
008 048 Ç cq #7 ^ © +Й Hob b Pp 
009 049 T г Fr B Kx*x 3 3 Kx K k Kk 
00A i£g£nuYXis$""0?*?«a3 ® - OA Kx«xHnuH mIbmO9^oC€c T c Y y 
008 ° +23 “uy q - 1? »1413 4 ;, OB Y y Xx ll Hau4 8 « hh ee Ce 
oc AAAAAABCEEELEEL ГЇЇ OC LK X 5 s д) Ңң Уя Мм 1 
0D pÒ ÓÔÕÖxøØÙÚÛÜÝPÞPB 04р А + АадаеёЁ ё 0995 K x 3 3 
OE à á à à à à e c e éé& & i1 í i i ОЕ 35 зйиййїй О бв Ө ө Өө Эз y y 
OF à ü à ó6 660 - o ü áü üypy OF VY Vy üàüà [Lr Bl & FP X x X x 

0123456 7 9ABCDEF 0 12 45678 9ABCDEF 


Table 0.2.10 Example of the character/glyph distinction in Unicode 


Character Sample glyphs 


a a a a à à a 


form, while every single appearance of the letter is regarded as a ‘glyph variant’. This distinction, then, 
is crucial indeed for manuscript studies, as the assignment of individual ‘letter shapes’ occurring in hand- 
written sources to ‘abstract’ character values may always be a matter of dispute, especially in a diachronic 
perspective: we may think, for example, of the emergence of minuscules from majuscules over time, or of 
‘new letters’ from former ligatures. As a matter of fact, the decision of the Unicode Consortium to treat 
the ‘minuscule’ a as a character in its own right, with a unique code point, and not to treat all the ‘minus- 
cule’ variants of a as glyphs of the one (‘majuscule’) character A, which has another code point, may be 
justified for practical (and traditional) reasons, but it may be problematical indeed for manuscript studies 
concerning the first millennium. It may be even more problematical when it comes to scripts that are less 
‘fixed’ than Latin. 

To be sure, the problem of assigning letter forms as appearing in a handwritten context to ‘abstract’ 
units is not intrinsically determined by digitization, and it is by no means confined to it: just like a scholar 
of today, who has to decide by what code point he would represent the glyph he ‘reads’ in a manuscript, a 
scholar using pen or pencil in transcribing a manuscript would have had to decide for an ‘abstract’ char- 
acter, too, at least when handing his transcript over to a typesetter. There is indeed an important differ- 
ence, however, in that the purpose of typesetting was limited to a reproduction in print, whereas a digital 
encoding can be used for other purposes such as automatic indexation as well; here, the consistency of 
the encoding becomes crucial indeed (cf. below). Another difference concerns the way restrictions could 
be overcome when necessary, those of a typesetter’s letter case of old and those of an encoding standard 
of today: the typesetter may have resorted to the production of new types if this was deemed unavoidable 
(cf. the approaches summarized in the case study on the edition of the Berlin Turfan manuscripts, Ch. 3 
§ 3.9), and the ‘digital’ scholar, to the tedious process of convincing the Unicode Consortium that a char- 
acter (not a glyph!) is missing in their standard (cf. the problem of a ‘different letter for g and initial y’ 
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Table 0.2.11 16-bit font mapping: The ‘Private Use Area’ of Unicode 
























































































































































Font ‘a’ Font ‘b’ 
0123456789ABCDEF 0123456789 А В С РО Е Е 
E80. !C)«» +: 575. * * - *. E80. s 3345 5 
Е81 * ** tat 47 7 * * *" квр... e qom Ы 
E82 a a Eg = SB а 
E835 23353 & & & && RSH у a а EBB FOU Е? 
E84 , 1, 3 3 4 4 5 35 a a 3 5 Hee E84 ^ 
Е85 è ReRaSSKSSSSEESSE SSS + EBS p a 
E86 5 $ $$ J JJ 1 3 3535235 i353 E86 фе эю ox 
E87 3 $8 $53 à еу уе aJ 3 Ev E87 
E88 У $3 3 3555 2 Е88 
E89 E89 3 
E8A E8A А 
0123456789ABCDEF 0123456789 А В С РО Е F 


in Indian and Iranian manuscripts of the Avesta, thematized in case study Ch. 3 § 3.5). Be that as it may, 
the problem of distinguishing abstract ‘characters’ from ‘glyphs’ as their ‘representations’ is actually one 
of the history of scripts, their analysis and their usage in general, not of digitization. The development of the 
Unicode standard has contributed a lot to this question by enforcing thorough investigation, and many of us 
have been involved in the process of its extension. However, it is a pity that this has often not been determined 
by scientific reasoning alone but by practical (or even economic) considerations, thus leaving inconsistencies 
and shortcomings that we still have to cope with. 

One such inconsistency lies in the fact that the encoding facilities Unicode provides are not always 
‘unique’. This is especially true for the huge amount of combinations of (Latin, Greek, Cyrillic etc.) 
characters with diacritics it intends to cover, many of which can be encoded ‘as such’, that is as so-called 
*precomposed characters’, or as combinations of the respective ‘basic character’ and the diacritic(s) it 
carries. For example, the German d can be encoded as the Unicode character no. 226 (U+00E4) or as a 
sequence of a = no. 97 (U+0061) and ће ‘umlaut’ diacritic (‘diaeresis’, U+0308); in a similar way, r with 
а macron above and a dot below (7) can be encoded as such as no. 7773 (U+1ESD) or as a sequence of r 
(U+0072), macron above (U+0304), and dot below (U+0323), or even as a sequence of r with a dot below 
(r, U+1ESB) and a macron above (U+0304). It is true that the different ways of encoding the same ‘сот- 
posed character’ are essentially equivalent according to the definition of the standard—with the *precom- 
posed’ units being considered as the first choice—and should be treated as such by Unicode-based sys- 
tems; however, users cannot rely upon this in all cases yet, depending on system or software peculiarities. 

A similar problem is posed, for example, by Arabic characters, given that Unicode provides code 
points for both the different ‘surface’ forms they may appear in within words (isolated, final, initial, me- 
dial, for example ¢, &, е, ғ; U+FE81 to FEF4) and an ‘idealized’ representation of the underlying ‘abstract’ 
character (identical in shape with the ‘isolated’ variant) which is meant to be adapted automatically to the 
context (for example ¢, U+062A). Here, too, the different ways of encoding the same character are es- 
sentially equivalent according to the definition of the standard, with the ‘idealized’ representations to be 
used preferably wherever possible. 

Another problem that may be crucial in the application of Unicode is the persistence of at least one 
area that is designed for font mapping. This is the so-called ‘Private Use Area’ (PUA), which comprises 
6144 code points for non-predefined characters (in the blocks U--E000-EFFF and F000—F7FF). This area 
can be assigned ad libitum by companies, user groups, or individuals, with the result that additional infor- 
mation is again necessary to distinguish the characters ‘encoded’ in it. Table 0.2.11 shows what can hap- 
pen when different fonts are applied to visualise PUA encoded characters; in the worst case, the intended 
information will again be lost. The use of the ‘Private Use Area’ should therefore be avoided wherever 
possible. 
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2.1.2. Electronic texts and their structuring 

Depending on their envisaged use, electronic texts to be produced and used in oriental manuscript studies 
require special attention as to their structuring beyond character encoding, too. To clarify what this means, 
it is helpful to look again at the Greek text we have dealt with above (see Table 0.2.2). Even without any 
knowledge of the language and script, we will immediately have the impression that this text consists of 
verses. This is clearly indicated by two signals we are used to in reading poetical texts, namely the relative 
shortness of lines (with no full justification), and the numbers 1, 5, and 10 attached to the respective lines 
(in the Greek rendering). There are many further elements of textual structure involved, however. First, we 
will easily guess that the text consists of several sentences, partially extending across verses and partially 
consisting of subordinate clauses and phrases: this is indicated by the punctuation marks used. Then, we 
will be able to state that the text consists of 51 words, in their turn indicated either by empty spaces be- 
tween them or by punctuation marks adjoining their first or last characters. This may all sound trivial, but 
as a matter of fact, it can be crucial indeed for textual materials to consider the function of their internal 
elements and to ‘mark them up’ accordingly when preparing them for further usage; and this should be 
done as consistently as the encoding of the characters appearing in words. 

So what elements are we talking about? Among the basic elements of every kind of text, we have 
already mentioned words (consisting of characters when written down), phrases, clauses, and sentences; 
on a higher level, we will have to deal with sections, paragraphs, chapters, text parts, and the like. For 
many of these elements, we intuitively adapt signals we have been used to since we were at school, such 
as Spaces indicating word boundaries, full stops indicating sentence breaks, or ‘hard’ line breaks indicat- 
ing the end of a section or paragraph. For a consistent encoding of a digital text to be used in a (critical 
or diplomatic) edition, in an electronic corpus, or for other purposes, this may not be sufficient, though, 
especially when the contents of oriental manuscripts are concerned. An appropriate example may suffice 
to illustrate why. 

Fig. 0.2.2 shows the upper half of the front fly-leaf of the codex Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2, a 
Georgian palimpsest manuscript stemming from the Monastery of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. The leaf in 
question originally pertained to another codex from the same site, which is kept today in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library in Washington, DC (MS WAS.1.2), and which represents a menaion covering the 
months of December to February, starting, in accordance with the Greek Synaxarion, with the commemo- 
ration of St Ananias of Persia and SS Onesimus and Solomonus (Solochonus) of Ephesus (see Gippert 
et al. 2007a, xii-xvii). Even without any knowledge of Georgian, and even neglecting the bad state of 
preservation especially of the upper part of the page, people experienced with mediaeval manuscripts will 
easily recognise that there are two different scripts used side by side in it, a majuscule and a minuscule, the 
former mostly appearing in the four red lines under the ornamental braid of the top, and the latter, mostly 
in the black text below. A closer look will reveal that even within the black text, there are some red ele- 
ments, mostly dots accompanying other dots in black, but also some (majuscule) letters (in the fourth line); 
on the other hand, the first line contains a black letter in a red environment. One might further guess that 
lines five and ten contain a majuscule letter extending into the left margin, the first in red and the second in 
black; beyond that, the first text line shows a hanging initial in black, in its turn enclosed by an ornamental 
structure that might represent another majuscule letter. The colour of the latter is neither red nor black but 
the same (purple) colour as that of the ornamental heading on the top, and this very colour also appears 
in an attention mark in the shape of a shaft cross in the left margin; different from the text characters, it is 
only the contour-lines of these elements that are coloured, not their solid bodies. 

As a matter of fact, none of these features is accidental, all of them being related to the meaning and 
the functions of the textual elements they pertain to. To start with, the four lines in red represent what we 
might call a heading (actually, it is exactly this use of red ink that has led to the emergence of the word 
‘rubric’). It begins with the indication of 1 December as the date the following text relates to; the (dative- 
locative) case form of the month name, dekembersa, appears written in red, while the single character 
following it in black with an overbar attached to it is the letter a in its numerical value, ‘1’, denoting the 
day of the month. The same letter appearing enclosed at the beginning of the line represents the word- 
final vowel of ttuesa, the word for *month' in the dative case form corresponding to dekembersa, *in the 
month of December’; and its ornamentally-shaped enclosure in violet colour is the word-initial letter of the 
same word, t. The overbar above the a here marks the suspension of the characters between ft and a in t(towes) 
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Fig. 0.2.2 Vienna, ONB, Cód: Vind. georg. 2, front fly-le leaf "— 


a, not the numerical use of a = ‘1’ as in the indication of the day; as a matter of fact, the two overbars seem 
not to be identical, both being curved a bit differently. Note that between the abbreviated word form and the 
month name, and also on both sides of the numerical a and elsewhere within the rubric, we can detect double 
dots in black, always used as separators but not necessarily in the same way as a colon (or any other punctua- 
tion mark) would be used in modern European languages (including modern Georgian); they simply serve to 
denote boundaries between major meaningful elements (words, phrases, or clauses). 

The text of the rubric continues with the names of the saints commemorated, all in the genitive case 
as if depending on a head noun like ‘commemoration’: cmidisa : ananiasi sparsisay : da cmidata : 3mata 
- onisime : da solomonisi : epesis mtavarepiskopostay ‘of Saint Ananias the Persian and of the Saints, 
the brothers Onesimus and Solomonus, the archbishops of Ephesus'. Note that the word for 'saint' in its 
singular and plural forms appears abbreviated here, with a similar overbar marking the suspension (c isa 
/ сЗа), as do many other common words in both the rubric and the main text. What follows in the fourth 
line of the heading, are elements of prayers (upalo cueno ‘our Lord’, again abbreviated: o^o &^no; and 
Seicgalen ‘have mercy’, written *^n with the first character in red and the second together with the abbre- 
viation mark, in black); between them we find the indication of a ‘mode’ to be used in singing (: q'y : = 
атау а”, lit. ‘tone (or voice) 1’, with the noun written in black), and, as the first textual elements written 
in minuscules, the (abbreviated) incipit of the master hymn (heirmos) sung in that ‘mode’ (st^qy dau: = 
sitquay dausabamoy, ‘the boundless word’). 

The main text block then consists of hymns of praise addressed to the commemorated saints, with 
the initial letters of the individual strophes extending into the margin, as majuscules; the first initial is in 
red, the others in black. The red dots (or combinations of red and black dots) denote boundaries between 
individual verses while the end of strophes is indicated by more complex arrangements of punctuation 
marks (+, +, and the like, in black). The most complex arrangements of dots, quincunxes (х) in black with 
а тей cross overlaid, are found in the left margin, encircling the long-shaft cross in purple; as a matter of 
fact, the latter is likely to represent a character rather than the cross, namely the Georgian majuscule letter 
k (+) standing for ‘Christ’, kriste, or even its Greek equivalent, the Chi-Rho symbol, adapted in shape to 
the Georgian k. 

With up-to-date computer systems and text processing software, it may well be attempted to reproduce 
the contents of a manuscript page of this complexity as it is, both on the screen and on a (colour) printer; 
Table 0.2.12 shows to what extent the ‘WYSIWYG’ principle (‘what you see is what you get’) can be 
achieved having appropriate fonts at hand. It must be stressed here, however, that some of the characters 
implied are not yet represented in Unicode (as of January 2014) so that the encoding remains arbitrary to 
a certain extent. This is true, for example, for the peculiarly shaped k symbol (with a loop to the right at its 
top) standing for kriste, which is replaced by a mere k-letter here (Unicode does provide a code point for 
the Chi-Rho symbol, U+2627, which might as well have been used). It is also true for the combinations of 
a quincunx with an overlaid cross (the former does have a code-point, U+2059, but the latter has none); 
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Table 0.2.12 Near-to-facsimile rendering of MS Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2, front fly-leaf (excerpt) 
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what is more, the co-occurrence of two colours within the combinations makes it impossible to encode 
them as ‘precomposed’ characters. A more important deficiency of the Unicode standard of today is the 
lack of code-points for the different types of overbars appearing in numerical notations and abbreviations 
(over one character, over two characters, etc.) in mediaeval manuscripts, not only of Georgian provenance. 

It must be stated off-hand that such a near-to-facsimile representation of the contents of a manuscript has 
only a very limited use as it can only be deployed as part of a ‘diplomatic’ edition (see Ch. 3 § 3.11 for this 
type of editions). For most other purposes, the ‘surface-oriented’ aim to reproduce the visual appearance of 
a given manuscript page will be deemed subordinate to a consistent registration of the meaningful elements 
contained in the texts and their functions. This is true, first of all, for the preparation of ‘critical’ editions that 
are based on the collation of several manuscripts. In this process, described in more detail in Ch. 3 of the 
present handbook, one would typically ignore the distinction of majuscules and minuscules as well as the 
different colours and sizes as appearing in our example. Words written across line breaks (with or without 
hyphenation marks, as usual in Georgian manuscripts) would be re-joined; in addition, one would resolve the 
abbreviations and, possibly, also the values of numerically used letters. Depending on the specific conven- 
tions of the individual scholarly traditions, one might further adapt the system of punctuation appearing in 
the manuscript with that used in modern orthography, including the corresponding division into sentences 
(or, in the case of metrical texts, verses) and the use of a modern script. For the fly-leaf of the Vienna codex, 
we should thus arrive at a rendering like that displayed in Table 0.2.13a. For the purpose of illustration, the 
Table contains the same text in both the modern Georgian mxedruli script and in a Roman transcription; note 
that the Old Georgian digraph Q4 (lit. ow), which represents the plain vowel и, is rendered by the single 
letter ^ = и here as usual in modern Georgian editions. 

The rendering thus achieved consists only of the most basic elements of textual contents, namely 
words (separated by spaces), clauses and sentences (separated by punctuation marks), and paragraphs 
(separated by hard line breaks). A ‘plain text’ of this type can indeed be used for several purposes, as the 
basis for a 'critical text edition to be produced, as the basis of collation with other witnesses (automatic or 
manual, see Ch. 3 $ 2.2), or as the basis for (automatic) indexation (Ch. 3 $ 2.6.5). For the latter purpose, 
however, the ‘annotation’ of some more information will be required, depending on what kinds of indexes 
are to be generated. For a mere word index that ignores the affinity of a given (inflectional) word form to 
the corresponding lexicon entry (the lemma), it will still be necessary to apply a system of reference to the 
individual units of the text, that is chapters, paragraphs, sentences and the like if the indexation is meant to 
refer to its ‘internal’ structure, or production units, folia / pages, columns, lines and so on if it is meant to 
refer to its ‘external’ representation in a given manuscript—without such a referencing system, the index 
would be a mere assemblage of all word forms occurring, which would be rather worthless, especially if 
the text has a considerable length. The establishment and application of a consistent referencing system 
may also be helpful for later comparison of a given text with parallel sources. A good example for this 
is the referencing system used for Biblical texts today, which consists of the indication of a given book, 
chapter, and verse, and which has substituted older systems such as that of the Ammonian section num- 
bers. In an ideal case, the different systems of reference relevant to a given text should be combined with 
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Table 0.2.13 Rendering of Vienna, ONB, Cod. Vind.georg. 2, f. 1a (excerpt) 
(a) Plain text rendering 
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(b) Overlapping hierarchies (non-compliant) (c) Overlapping hierarchies (compliant) 
«line nz'5'»«hymn nz'l'»«strophe n=‘1’><verse «line nz'5' /><hymn n=‘1’><strophe n=‘1’><verse 
n=‘1’>Sesxmita sulierita, ananias erno,</verse> «verse n=‘1’>Sesxmita sulierita, ananias erno,</verse> «verse 
n=‘2’>Sev</line><line n=‘6’>amkudet qovelni cmidasa n=‘2’>Sev<line n=‘6’ />amkudet qovelni cmidasa 
mocamesa,</verse> «verse n=‘3’>romelman datrg</ mocamesa,</verse> «verse n=‘3’>romelman datrg«line 
line»«line n=‘7’>una ...</verse> n=‘7’ />una ...</verse> 


each other as in the online edition of one of the oldest Georgian codices, the so-called ‘Sinai Lectionary’ 
of the Universitátsbibliothek Graz (Austria), provided by the TITUS project (Graz, ОВС, 2058/1; Gippert 
et al. 2007b), which provides the references both to the position in the manuscript (‘Manuscript page’ 
and ‘line’) and to that of the Gospel passage concerned (“Book’, ‘Chapter’, ‘Verse’) side by side (see 
fig. 0.2.3). In addition, the online text contrasts the ‘diplomatic’ rendering of the manuscript text (in Old 
Georgian majuscules) with a transcript into ‘modern’ style (mxedruli). The index produced on this basis 
is incorporated in a search engine which can be accessed, for example, by clicking upon a word form (in 
mxedruli), which will yield a list of all occurrences of the given word form within the same text, with 
clear indication of their position (see <http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/texte/textex.htm> for a description of 
the applicable methods of use of the TITUS search engine, and fig. 0.2.4 for the output of the query for 
Georgian cigni ‘book, epistle, letter’). 

More sophisticated types of annotations must be applied if an index is to subsume word forms under 
their respective lemmas and if it is meant to differentiate common nouns from several types of proper 
names (personal names, toponyms, ethnonyms etc.), as usual in modern text editions. In this case, the 
word forms in question must be ‘marked up’ in a special way, with the corresponding information being 
added in an underlying structure. This is the approach taken by the “Text Encoding Initiative’ (TED, a 
‘consortium which collectively develops and maintains a standard for the representation of texts in digital 
form’ (see <http://www.tei-c.org>) and which comprises, among others, a ‘Special Interest Group’ con- 
cerning manuscripts (see <http://www.tei-c.org/Activities/SIG/Manuscript/>). The foundation of the TEI 
approach, outlined in extensive ‘Guidelines for Electronic Text Encoding and Interchange’ (present issue: 
‘PS’; <http://www.tei-c.org/release/doc/tei-p5-doc/en/html>), is the application of the so-called ‘eXten- 
sible Markup Language’ (XML), an extremely flexible markup system developed by the ‘World Wide 
Web Consortium’ (W3C; <http://www. W3.org/XML/>) since the 1990s in extension of former standards 
such as SGML (‘Standard Generalized Markup Language’) and HTML (‘Hypertext Markup Language’, 
the markup system used predominantly in web pages to this day). The basic structural element of these 
markup languages consists of so-called ‘tags’, i.e. information units stored, in angle brackets, either on 
both sides of a text element to be marked up (‘start-tag’ and ‘end-tag’) or as independent entries ('empty- 
element tag’); these tags will usually not be rendered as such on the screen or in print but serve the purpose 
of controlling the output ‘from behind’. To mark, for example, that a given word in a text is meant to be 
output in bold characters in an HTML-based web page, it has to be enclosed in two corresponding tags, 
which are <b> and </b> respectively, denoting the beginning and the end of the bold-faced area. With 
an empty-element tag, one can add the information that there is a line-break at a given position; the cor- 
responding HTML tag is <br>. In contrast to this, XML exhibits two differences. First, empty-element 
tags must here be terminated by a slash within the brackets (<br />), thus distinguishing them from 
start-tags, which have no slashes. Second, and this is the major advantage of XML, the tags to be used 
can be chosen ad libitum, provided the choice is declared in either a ‘Document Type Definition’ (DTD) 
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Fig. 0.2.3 Online edition of the Graz Sinai Lectionary Fig. 0.2.4 Search engine output (cigni ‘book’) 


or an ‘XML Schema Definition’ (XSD). This allows, for example, the use of a more explicit «bold» 
tag instead of <b>, or <line-break /> instead of «br />. Unlike the fixed set of tags acknowledged by the 
HTML standard, which was mostly addressed towards screen output and did not therefore contain many content- 
related tags, XML can thus be conceived to further distinguish several types of meaningful text elements such as 
indications of dates (in our Georgian menaion example, <date>ttuesa dekembersa 1</date>), personal names (for 
example, <anthroponym>ananiasi</anthroponym>), ethnonyms (<ethnonym>sparsisay</ethnonym>), hymn in- 
cipits (<incipit>sitquay dausabamoy</incipit>), or verses (<verse>Sesxmita sulierita, ananias erno«/ verse»), with 
a view to a particular rendering in the output, to proper indexation, or to other purposes. 

An even more powerful feature of the markup languages is the possibility of adding 'attributes' to the 
tags, consisting of a denominator and a value. These can be output-oriented as in the case of the HTML 
‘font’ tag which can imply information as to the size, colour, and other features of the font the marked-up 
text is to be displayed in (in our manuscript, for example, «font size=‘12’ colour=‘red’>dekembersa</ 
font»). Beyond this, an appropriate XML tag may contain lexical, grammatical, or other content-related 
information (for example, «word lemma=‘dekemberi’ morph=‘dat_sg’>dekembersa</word>). The flex- 
ibility of XML even allows for a combination of both types of information («word lemma=‘dekemberi’ 
morph=‘dat_sg’ fonttype=‘mrglovani’ fontsize=‘12’ fontcolour=‘red’>dekembersa</word>). By the way, 
it is true that much ‘markup’ information that is linguistic can be added automatically, by applying so- 
called ‘parsers’ that analyse the given text on the basis of programmed grammatical rules and lexicons; 
however, in the field of oriental manuscript studies and the languages relevant to them, the development 
of tools for these purposes is not yet very much advanced. 

Another important feature of XML is that taggings can further be nested, thus allowing, for example, 
to account for the change of the font colour in the abbreviated imperative form Seicgalen ‘have mercy’ 
in our text, which might be tagged as «word expanded=‘Seicqalen’ lemma=‘Secqaleba’ morph=‘impv_ 
aor’><chunk fontsize=‘14’ fontcolor=‘red’>s</chunk><chunk fontsize=‘14’ fontcolor=‘black’>n</ 
chunk></word>. (As a matter of fact, several more sophisticated ways of annotating abbreviated word 
forms have been designed in the TEI-P5 guidelines.) 

A peculiar problem of XML is that hierarchically organized taggings must not overlap in the sense that 
a start tag Y must not fall between a superior sequence of a start tag X and an end tag X if the end tag cor- 
responding to Y does not (schematically: «X» ... «Y» ... «/X» ... </Y>). This is especially crucial for the 
parallel markup of different referencing systems (‘internal’ and ‘external’ references in the sense outlined 
above). If in our Georgian example, we wanted to mark up both the units of the text structure (for example, 
verses) and their distribution on the manuscript page, we should arrive at exactly this problem right from 
the second verse on; what is more, there are line breaks within words that would have to be accounted 
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for. Table 0.2.13b shows the resulting picture for the first three lines of the hymnal text, which would not 
be XML-compliant. A possible way out of this is the use of empty-entity tags for one of the overlapping 
hierarchical referencing systems; in Table 0.2.13c, it is the (‘external’) line referencing that is treated this 
way, with an XML-compliant result (note that font colours and other similar parameters are ignored here). 

Taking all the features of XML together, it is conceivable that the contents of a manuscript can be 
electronically annotated with them in such a way that both different forms of editions (‘diplomatic’ and 
‘critical’, printed and online) and several kinds of indexes can automatically be derived from the an- 
notated text (cf. Ch. 3 § 3.1 for relevant considerations). For the former purpose, this presupposes the 
design and application of so-called ‘Extensible Stylesheet Language Transformations’ (XSLT), which can 
be used to transform XML documents into HTML web pages, plain text files, or “Extensible Stylesheet 
Language Formatting Objects’ (XSL-FO) which can subsequently be converted to PDF or other output 
formats. For indexation, one may still have to rely upon special tools that are conceived to extract the 
targeted information. The more scholars show interest in these kinds of tools and methods, the more it is 
likely that we shall have them at hand for usage in the foreseeable future. 


2.1.3. Manuscript related databases and their structuring 

In recent years, XML has gained more and more ground in yet another domain that is relevant for manu- 
script studies, namely the structuring of databases. If we leave indexes used for the search of words or 
word forms in textual contexts aside, the typical field of application for databases concerning manuscripts 
is cataloguing. More and more manuscript catalogues are being conceived and compiled electronically 
today, both as a basis for printed output and for the integration in online search engines, portals, and the 
like (see Ch. 4 § 6), and the question of how to structure them may therefore be crucial. As in other fields 
of application, XML-based structures are in competition with so-called ‘relational’ databases here, and the 
decision in favour of one or other of them may not be easy to take. 

The main difference between the two types of database consists in the fact that XML yields more 
flexible structures than relational databases, which are characterized by a consistent setup of ‘records’, 
that is entries. Typically, a record in a relational database comprises a fixed set of ‘fields’ that are identi- 
cal throughout the whole collection of data of the same structure. The interrelation of these elements can 
easily be visualized in form of a table, with the rows representing records and the columns, fields; see 
Table 0.2.14 for an arbitrary example that is derived from the description scheme developed for the ‘Union 
Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in German Collections’ of the Góttingen Academy of Sciences (see Ch. 
4 $ 6.1 for more details). It is true that such a scheme can be extremely helpful to ascertain that no item 
of information is overlooked and that the data are kept consistent, for example, in their orthographical 
representation, throughout the records; there is a clear disadvantage, however, in that it may be difficult, 
if not impossible, to deal with manuscripts of mixed content, written by different scribes and/or at differ- 
ent times and places, etc. In other words, as soon as we take codices into account that consist of several 
‘production units’ (see Ch. 4 § 4 for the concept underlying this term), the given scheme may all too soon 
prove to be too rigid to be expedient. 

If we conceive the same database in an XML structure, we may indeed ‘spread’ the scheme much 
more easily according to the peculiarities of our objects. The ‘shelf number’ may still be the governing 
information, but we may insert any number of ‘production units’ below it, each with its own record of 
data. In addition, there is no limit as to the amount of data to be stored within a given field, different from 
relational databases where this may lead to problems. Table 0.2.15 may give an idea of such an approach, 
building upon the arbitrary example introduced above. 

It will be clear from this example that an XML database has a certain disadvantage, too. This is the 
amount of data that has to be stored and processed in a clear-text structure of this type. This may be un- 


Table 0.2.14 Relational database structure used in cataloguing (example) 





shelf А state of : writing . . - . 
material i pages format lines decoration scribe date origin author title 
number preservation style 
1 parch. Ш 142 17 х 23 26 тај. + 10.705. 981 Ѕіпаі апоп. Gospels 
2 paper II 255 16x24 29 min. - unknown 1231 Satberdi Mi.Mo. Hymn. 


3 parch IV 183 18 x 23 25 maj. + Io.Xax. X Tao anon. Hagio. 
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Table 0.2.15 XML database structure used in cataloguing (example) 


«shelfnumber n2' 1' > 


«productionunit n='1’> «productionunit n='3’> 
«material »parchment«/material » «material >parchment</material> 
«stateof preservationlll «/stateof preservation» «stateof preservation?l V </stateofpreservation> 
<pages>1r-126v</pages> <pages>140r-142v</pages> 
<format>17 x 23</format> <format>17 x 22.5</format> 
<lines>26</lines> <lines>29</lines> 
<writingstyle>majuscules</writingstyle> <writingstyle>minuscules</writingstyle> 
«illumination n2' 1' page-'3r' >M atthew </illumination> «scribe»loane Zosime</scribe> 
«illumination n='2’ page= 38г >M ark</illumination> <date>981</date> 
«illumination n='3’ page=" 64v' >L uke</illumination> <origin>St. Catherine’s M onastery, Sinai</origin> 
«illumination n='4’ page='101r' >| ohn</illumination> «author»! oane Zosime</author> 
«scribe»loane Zosime</scribe> «title»Colophon«/title» 
<date>981</date> </productionunit> 
<origin>St. Catherine's M onastery, Mt. Sinai</origin> ^ </shelfnumber> 
<author>anonymous</author> <shelfnumber п='2' > 
<title>G ospels</title> «productionunit n='1’> 

</productionunit> «material >paper</material > 

<productionunit п='2' > «stateofpreservati on?ll </stateofpreservation> 
«material »parchment«/material » «pages»1r-255v«/pages» 
«stateofpreservationlll «/stateof preservation» <format>16 x 24</format> 
<pages>127r-139v</pages> <lines>29</lines> 
<format>17 x 22.5</format> <writingstyle>minuscules</writingstyle> 
<lines>28</lines> «scribe n= 1' >unknown</scribe> 
<writingstyle>majuscules</writingstyle> «scribe n='2'>Giorgi</scribe> 
«scribe»loane Zosime</scribe> <date>1231</date> 
<date>981</date> <origin>S atberdi</origin> 
<origin>St. Catherine’ s M onastery, Sinai</origin> <author>M ikael M odrekili</author> 
<author>anonymous</author> <title>H ymnary </title> 
<title>L ection index</title> </productionunit> 

</productionunit> </shelfnumber> 


problematic if the database is only meant to be the basis for printed or online output; for other purposes 
such as, for example, retrievability via hypercatalogues (see Ch. 4 § 6.2), relational databases may still 
be regarded as superior, given that they can be accessed much faster due to preindexation. However, with 
the steadily increasing storage capacity and processing speed of modern computers, this advantage may 
vanish soon. 


2.1.4. Digital imaging 

No field relevant to oriental manuscript studies has profited more from technological progress in the 
digital age than imaging. A clear witness to this is the fact that the amount of high-quality images of 
manuscripts that are available online has been increasing exponentially since the late 1990s, and many of 
us use such images every day without thinking too much about their structural properties. Nevertheless, it 
may be worthwhile here to summarize a few basics concerning the processes involved. 

No matter what quality is to be achieved, digital imaging presupposes the dissolution of the visual 
appearance of a given object into a bulk of tiny dots, so-called pixels, each of them characterized by a cer- 
tain degree of light intensity of different colour components, mostly red, green, and blue, exposed either 
individually or in groups (stacks). The number of picture cells (pixels) available on the camera sensor is 
the basis for the calculation of the data a digital image comprises, usually called its ‘resolution’: while by 
the end of the twentieth century, an amount of two megapixels (1,600 x 1,200 pixels, with an aspect ratio 
of 4:3) was still beyond reach, cameras with a resolution of 50 megapixels (8,176 x 6,132 pixels with the 
same ratio) are no longer exceptional today. With such a resolution, even an extremely large manuscript 
page of 82 x 61 cm could be photographed and reproduced in printed form without any visible loss of 
information, the resolution still yielding 10 pixels per millimetre in printing. For the complete rendering 
of the same page on a computer screen, much lower resolutions would be sufficient, given that a normal 
screen resolution of 1280 x 960 pixels equals to no more than 1.23 megapixels; however, the great ad- 
vantage of large-resolution digital images is that they can be enlarged in screen output so that individual 
sectors of the manuscript page can be displayed in even much larger size than that of the original. 

The calculation by pixels (or dots) per centimetre (or per inch, differentiated by a factor of 2.54) may 
be misleading, however. In the early years of manuscripts digitization, when the resolution of digital cam- 
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eras was not yet sufficient for this purpose, attempts were made to achieve the same goal by applying opti- 
cal scanners with much lower resolutions; for example, a flatbed scanner with a surface of 21 x 29.7 cm 
(the measure of A4 paper) and a resolution of 600 dots per inch (dpi; the metrical equivalent would be 236 
dots per centimetre) yielded a digital image of (4960 x 7015 =) 34.8 megapixels, and even with 300 dpi 
the image still had (2480 x 3057 =) 8.7 megapixels. However, the application of flatbed scanners for the 
digitization of manuscripts was not always possible due to conservation concerns, either because of the 
extreme light exposure those scanners work with or because of the threat of damaging the binding of the 
codices etc. Therefore, an intermediate solution was sought in the application of a hybrid approach which 
made use of traditional (film) photography by producing colour slides as the basis for digitization; this ap- 
proach was, for example, applied in one of the earliest projects aiming at an online edition of manuscripts 
comprising colour images of the originals, namely the project concerning the Tocharian manuscripts of 
the Berlin Turfan collection, which have been published on the TITUS server since 1999 (see <http:// 
titus.fkidg 1 .uni-frankfurt.de/texte/tocharic/tht.htm>). The resolution that could be achieved on this basis 
in the late 1990s was 2700 dpi, a value seeming much higher indeed than the 600 dpi of a flatbed scanner; 
however, we must consider that the surface of the underlying colour slides was much smaller than that of 
any manuscript page and that the scanner resolution is always relative to the size of the scanned object: 
when a colour slide of 24 x 36 mm containing an image of an A4-sized manuscript page was scanned at 
the resolution of 2700 dpi, the resulting image comprised (2551 x 3827 =) 9.7 megapixels, which was not 
much more than the resolution of a 300 dpi scan of the same page on an A4 flat-bed scanner or a digital 
image of it with a resolution of 10 megapixels (Table 0.2.16 lists some noteworthy figures concerning the 
digitization of an A4-sized manuscript page). Still, the production of colour slides had a big advantage, 
given that they can be used as a secondary (‘analog’) storage medium in order to preserve the contents of 
a large amount of manuscripts and that they remain available for scanning with higher-resolution scanners 
for a long time, with no need to touch (and contaminate) the original documents. It must be underlined 
though that all this depends on the quality of the film used and that only a few colour slide films have 
proven to sustain the quality of the images they contain over a longer period of time. 

The same holds—and even more so—for the digitization of microfilms, an approach that has been un- 
dertaken with great effort until the present day (for example, the digital collections of manuscripts at the 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich, are partly based on microfilms ‘in a bitonal or grey-scale quality’ 
instead of ‘full colour copies’ of the original manuscripts; see <http://www.digitale-sammlungen.de/index. 
html?c=sammlungen&kategorie_sammlung=1&1]=en>). This may be acceptable in cases where the original 
manuscripts have been lost or are no longer or not easily accessible for other reasons, as in the case of 
the microfilms of the manuscripts of St Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai which were produced in 
the 1940s on behalf of the Library of Congress and parts of which have now been digitized for online 
retrieval (see, for example, the collection ‘Microfilms des manuscrits géorgiens du Mt Sinai’ provided 
by the Université Catholique de Louvain, Belgium, <http://www.e-corpus.org/eng/notices/96559-Micro- 
films-des-manuscrits-g%C3 %A9-orgiens-du-Mt-Sinai.html>). In other cases, however, the quality of mi- 
crofilms, especially those produced during extensive microfilming campaigns as in the case of the Sinai 
manuscripts, is hardly sufficient to meet the requirements of in-depth manuscript studies. This is all the 
more true since the microfilms used in such campaigns were usually monochrome, thus obscuring infor- 
mation on the use of different (coloured) inks, which may be crucial as a text structuring element in many 
cases (see above). In any digitization project, the question of whether and to what extent microfilms may 
be a usable basis should therefore be pondered seriously. The production of new digital images directly 
from the original manuscripts will nearly always yield much better results today (see also Ch. 5 § 7 fora 
detailed treatment of the processes involved). 

In the recent past, special methods of digital imaging have gained importance in oriental manuscript 
studies, especially in the analysis of palimpsests. Based on the fact that parchment as the typical support 
material of palimpsests fluoresces in ultraviolet (UV) light (see General introduction § 2.3), it was mostly 
UV photography that was used until the end of the twentieth century to enhance the contrast between the 
parchment surface and the ink of the underwriting, with more or less satisfying results. By the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, UV photography has been superseded by so-called ‘multispectral imaging’, a 
process that builds upon the production of several images that are restricted to a certain wavelength of the 
visible and the invisible light (ultraviolet and infrared), and the digital comparison of these images. The 
main principle of multispectral imaging consists in the fact that the resonance of any object differs with 
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Table 0.2.16 Digitizing a manuscript page of A4 size 


A4-page 


colour slide / microfilm image 


11,69 x 8,27 inch 
1,42 x 0,94 inch 


27 


29,7 x 21,0 cm 
3,6 x 2,4 cm 





Microfilm / slide scanner, 1200 dpi 
Flatbed scanner, 300 dpi 
Microfilm / slide scanner, 2700 dpi 


Digital camera, 12 megapixels 





Microfilm / slide scanner, 4000 dpi 
Flatbed scanner, 600 dpi 


1704 x 1132 pixels 
3507 x 2480 pixels 
3834 x 2538 pixels 
4200 x 2800 pixels 
5680 x 3760 pixels 
7014 x 4960 pixels 


2 megapixels 

8.7 megapixels 
9.7 megapixels 
11.7 megapixels 
21.35 megapixels 
34.8 megapixels 


Flatbed scanner, 1200 dpi 14028 x 9920 pixels 139.2 megapixels 


respect to different wavelengths, depending on the consistence of its colour. By applying a photograph- 
ing method that is restricted to a certain range of the spectrum, a specific resonance may be retained or 
suppressed. In the case of palimpsest manuscripts, the effect that can be gained from this predisposition 
depends on three factors: the colour resonance of the upper script, that of the lower script, and that of 
the background, i.e. the parchment surface. One might expect that the first two are the most decisive fac- 
tors in this constellation, as in many cases it will be desirable to ‘enhance’ the lower script in contrast to 
the upper script covering it. This, however, is not always possible in parchment palimpsests of oriental 
provenance as both the lower and the upper scripts were usually written with the same type of inks, which 
results in similar resonances. Thus the application of multispectral imaging must concentrate upon two 
aims, a) increasing the contrast between the (erased) lower script and the background, and b) exploiting 
the difference of several images showing the same object to reduce the preponderance of the upper script. 
Normally, a set of three images (one in the UV or violet range, at a wavelength of less than 440 nm; one in 
the yellow or green range, at a wavelength of between 500 and 600 nm, and one in the red or near-infrared 
range, at a wavelength of above 700 nm) will be sufficient for this purpose. Several projects concerning 
oriental palimpsests have successfully adapted multispectral imaging since 2002 (see General introduc- 
tion § 2.4), and the methods and facilities implied are steadily developing. 
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2.2. Instrumental analysis in manuscript studies (1R) 


Physico-chemical analyses of writing materials offer insight into various questions associated with his- 
torical, cultural and conservation aspects of manuscript studies. The catalogue of questions includes au- 
thenticity, dating, or attribution of various parts of the text to different scribes, relation between primary 
and secondary texts, and so on. Similarly, preservation of the manuscripts requires knowledge of the 
composition of the original materials vs. old repairs, identification of damage, as well as recognition of 
natural ageing and degradation processes. The material sciences can contribute data about the chemical 
compositions of the writing materials, elucidation of the techniques of their production and the absolute 
age of organic components, as well as characterization of corrosion effects, evaluation of conservation 
treatment, and monitoring of the preservation state. 

It is probably impossible now to pinpoint the first analytical studies of objects of historical interest. 
It seems, however, that metal studies of pre-historic finds in the 1870s belong to the earliest documented 
chemical investigations. In 1888 the first chemical laboratory, today known as Rathgen Research Labo- 
ratory, was opened in Berlin to assist conservation. Within the following fifty years scientific studies in 
archaeology and conservation became established mostly within the frame of Egyptology, as witnessed by 
numerous editions of the standard textbook Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries first published by 
Alfred Lucas in 1926 (1962). 
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In 1946 Willard Libby published the first paper on the decay of radiocarbon, which can be viewed as a 
revolution in the studies of organic artefacts: he showed that organic matter carries an internal clock and, 
therefore, can be dated within the range of approximately fifty thousand years. It took some forty years to 
improve the measurements methods that allow for reduction of the material tested, to standardize and to 
calibrate this technique («http://www.cl14dating.com/»). Despite the fact that it is an inherently destruc- 
tive analysis, it is universally accepted in the studies of manuscripts. 

In the 1990s another scientific breakthrough—DNA sequencing—looked very promising not only for 
identification of the precursor species for parchment but for a range of historical questions such as relation 
between the species and their geographical origin. This technique is, however, still under refinement and 
is not routinely employed in the field of manuscript studies (Bower et al. 2010). Recently, researches from 
the department of archaeology at the University of York developed a radically new method that requires 
only minute amounts of collagen to determine the species of animal used in parchment production (Fiddy- 
ment et al. 2014). We hope that this technique will find a broad application in the field of cultural heritage. 

One of the great shortcomings of the radiocarbon and DNA methods is their sensitivity to contamina- 
tions. Radiocarbon analysis of a contaminated sample can easily result in an error of hundreds of years. 
Therefore, both techniques should be coupled with non-destructive material analysis to reduce the chance 
of sampling contaminated material. 

Over the last two decades, the impact of material studies has increased enormously with the industry- 
driven development of so-called ‘non-destructive technology’ (NDT) that does not require extracting 
samples for testing. Further technological developments have led to the invention of NDT methods using 
extremely small measurement spots. Alongside their advantages, however, these methods have obvious 
limitations when deployed to analyse objects whose composition displays heterogeneity of the same order 
of magnitude as the measurement spot. Therefore their application as a random single-shot measurement 
should be avoided. Since protocols for routine measurements pertaining to X-ray intensity, measurement 
time and minimal signal-to-noise ratio similar to those current in the medical sciences have yet to be es- 
tablished, presently available results must be interpreted with extreme caution. Denker et al. (2006) offer 
a good introduction to relevant technical investigations in the field of arts and cultural heritage. 

The most popular non-destructive techniques can be roughly subdivided into optical and vibration spec- 
troscopy for the identification of chemical compounds, and X-ray emission techniques for the identification 
of elemental composition. Other techniques such as electron microscopy to study surface morphology and 
X-ray diffraction (XRD) to identify pigments are traditionally used when extracting samples is allowed. 
XRD is a method based on the fact that X-rays’ interaction with crystals results in patterns that are specifi- 
cally characteristic of the crystal structure of the material tested. 

Optical properties reflect the interaction of a material with light from ultraviolet (UV), visible (VIS), 
and infrared (IR) regions of the electromagnetic spectrum. IR reflectography has been traditionally used 
to study soot-based pigments or carbon inks: the colour of soot inks is independent of the illumination 
wavelength in the range 300—1,700 nm; plant inks lose opacity between 750 and 1,000 nm, whereas 
iron-gall inks become transparent only at a wavelength > 1,000 nm. Similarly, multispectral imaging 
for the visualization of palimpsests can allow one to differentiate between soot-based and tannin-based 
inks, since only the latter become transparent in the infrared region of the spectrum. A conventional mul- 
tispectral imaging set-up employs LED illumination with up to thirteen different wavelengths ranging 
from UV to near IR region (Christens-Barry et al. 2011). To incorporate ink differentiation into routine 
manuscript digitization workflows, one could adopt a simplified 2- or 3-wavelength reflectography, since 
the main goal is to investigate the opacity in the spectral range 700—1000 nm. An easy way to add such 
functionality to the routine inspection of manuscripts by scholars is to use a hand-held USB microscope 
equipped with a 940 nm light source, or a pocket multispectral camera. It should be stressed, however, 
that pure soot inks can be unambiguously identified by reflectography at a wavelength » 1,000 nm. It 
is distinguishing between plant and iron-gall inks that is challenging and requires additional tests in the 
range 750-1000 nm. It has become customary to refer to this range as 'near infrared' since commonly 
used digital cameras are equipped with silicon detectors that lose sensitivity around 1,000 nm. 

Vibration spectroscopy (IR and Raman) allows identification of molecules and their structure by sup- 
plying specific information on vibrations of atoms in the molecules and is therefore routinely applied in 
order to screen unknown materials. In the first technique, a molecule absorbs a portion of the irradiated 
infrared light, hence its name, IR spectroscopy. In the second technique, Raman spectroscopy—named 
after the Indian physicist Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman—monochromatic light in the ultraviolet, 
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visible, or near infrared ranges of the electromagnetic spectrum hits the sample and loses part of its energy. 
The difference in energy corresponds to the molecule vibration. Since the mechanisms of the interaction 
between light and matter differ from one technique to the other, these techniques complement each other. 
Historically, IR spectroscopy has been commonly used for the investigation of organic materials. It is 
a well-established method for classifying binding media in inks and pigments, surface treatments, and 
adhesives. To perform a conventional measurement (in so-called ‘transmission mode’), a thin or pow- 
dered sample is placed in the beam pass, and the amount of transmitted light is detected as a function of 
wavelength or frequency, resulting in an infrared spectrum. Hence, this method requires samples to be 
extracted from an object. To reduce the sample size, special diamond cells to be placed in the beam path 
were developed. Rapid technological progress in this field led to the appearance of non-destructive meth- 
ods based on the detection of the IR-radiation reflected by the sample, thus eliminating the need to extract 
samples from the object. Examples of these techniques are Attenuated Total Reflection Fourier Transform 
Infra-Red (ATR-FTIR) spectroscopy (Marengo et al. 2005) to study surfaces, fibre-optic FTIR in reflec- 
tion (Miliani et al. 2007), and synchrotron-based FTIR spectroscopy (Salvadó et al. 2005; Bartoll et al. 
2008). The miniaturization of infrared light sources and detectors brought a new generation of portable 
FTIR spectrometers, for example a hand-held Exoscan (A2 Technologies 2011). 

Raman spectroscopy has proved useful in studies of decorated manuscripts, since tabulated Raman 
data for inorganic salts and minerals allow for a quick and unequivocal identification of (inorganic) pig- 
ments (Brown — Clark 2004; Baraldi et al. 2009). Reliable Raman identification of mediaeval black inks 
started to emerge only during the past decade (Lee et al. 2008). Raman studies of the inks show that soot, 
plant and iron-gall inks have characteristic Raman spectra that provide a recognition pattern (Bicchieri 
et al. 2008). Unfortunately, mobile tools designed for on-site use by non-specialists are not yet available. 
Nevertheless it is to be hoped that the ongoing analysis of historical ink samples by means of conven- 
tional techniques will ultimately lead to improvements in the mobile equipment and the establishment of 
a database of different inks. 

Elemental analysis by X-ray emission techniques relies on the study of characteristic patterns of X-ray 
emissions from atoms irradiated with high-energy X-rays or particles: X-ray Fluorescence (XRF), Particle 
Induced X-ray Emission (PIXE), and Energy-dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (EDX). When the external 
excitation beam interacts with an atom within the sample, an electron of the inner shell is ejected, creating 
a vacancy. In the next step, another electron from an outer shell fills the vacancy. The energy of the emit- 
ted X-ray fluorescence is characteristic for a certain element, whereas the signal intensity allows one to 
determine the amount of the element in the sample. It is noteworthy that each technique has its applicabil- 
ity limits and different penetration depths, so that excitation by electrons (EDX), conventionally used with 
electron microscopy, is limited to the study of surfaces (but capable of detecting light elements), whereas 
excitation by X-rays (XRF) has a greater penetration power and allows one to detect elements with п > 13, 
that is elements heavier than aluminium. Though XRF is one of the most suitable methods for obtaining 
qualitative and semi-quantitative information (relative to the major element) concerning a great diversity of 
materials, it should be remembered that it is not suitable for the determination of the elemental composition 
of organic materials since their main constituents (carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen) cannot be de- 
tected with this technique. Therefore, it is advisable to use both XRF and EDX techniques for such studies. 
Indeed, new scanning electron microscopes are often equipped with both instruments. 

Today XRF is undoubtedly one of the most popular techniques used on-site because it benefits from 
the availability of a variety of transportable instruments ranging from single-spot to high-resolution scan- 
ning equipment, as well as from a wealth of knowledge and experience that has been accumulated in the 
characterization of various writing materials. Recently, I compared three mobile XRF (Bruker) spectrom- 
eters used for manuscript studies (Rabin 2014). 

The low-resolution, portable instrument TRACER SD-III is relatively cheap, light and easy to oper- 
ate. In many cases it provides one-shot analysis, and it is best used with homogeneous materials. Its major 
shortcomings are low sensitivity and low spatial resolution. 

ARTAX (Bronk et al. 2001) was specially designed for the study of art objects and has proved its ef- 
ficiency for a decade now. It is a robust device that weighs some 80 kg but can be transported to the site 
where the objects must be studied. Its 70 um X-ray beam and scanning facility enables the study of fine 
differences when a heterogeneous or degraded object is the object of investigation. 

The Jet Stream M6 instrument presents a further development in the XRF field. Fast scanning in 
combination with two microscopes and a variable X-ray excitation spot allow one to obtain large images 
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accompanied by spatial elemental distributions that are presented graphically during measurement. In this 
way, one area scan provides information about all the materials simultaneously, including degradation 
patterns of each material. Since the device is rather new on the market, its full capabilities have not yet 
been explored. In the future, a small optical multispectral camera will be integrated into XRF equipment, 
leading to the possibility of making a simultaneous test of the optical properties of the object under study. 


A note on the classification of inks 

Soot, plant, and iron-gall inks form different typological classes of historical black writing materials used 
in manuscript production. Soot ink is a fine dispersion of carbon pigments in a water-soluble binding 
agent; plant-based ink consists of tree bark (tannin) solution; iron-gall ink, produced by mixing iron(II) 
sulphate with a tannin extract from gall nuts, presents a boundary case between soot and plant ink—a 
water soluble preliminary stage (similar to inks from the second group) oxidizes and evolves into a black, 
insoluble material (similar to the carbon pigments of the first group) when the writing is exposed to air. 
Each ink class has distinct properties that would readily permit their easy differentiation, if only the inks 
used throughout history always belonged to just one of these classes. Carbon inks do not penetrate the 
substrate (whether papyrus, parchment or paper) and stay well localized on the surface. In contrast, plant 
inks and iron-gall inks are absorbed by the substrate, and the degree of their absorption depends to a great 
extent on the nature of the substrate. 

Iron-gall inks are best studied by the means of the XRF technique. Natural vitriol, the main com- 
ponent of the historical iron-gall inks, consists of a mixture of metallic sulphates (iron sulphate, copper 
sulphate, manganese sulphate, and zinc sulphate) with relative weight contributions characteristic of the 
vitriol source or purification procedure (Krekel 1999). One uses this very property of the iron-gall inks 
to compare them and to distinguish among them. Specifically, the development of the fingerprint model 
based on the qualitative and quantitative detection of inorganic components of iron-gall inks allows their 
reliable classification (Hahn et al. 2004, 2008b). 

In addition to inks of pure classes, mixed inks containing components of different classes are well 
known. In such cases, the ink usually has a type-defining component and ‘picture smearing’ additives. In 
this respect, a recipe from Dioscorides is remarkable among ancient Roman recipes for the production of 
soot inks. Along with soot (‘condensed smoke’) and gum, the recipe mentions a copper compound: chal- 
canthon (Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda 1983, 80). Indeed, PIXE studies of ancient Greek papyri from the Louvre 
collection identified copper in the inks. Without supporting evidence from other analyses, these inks were 
classified as metal-gall ones (Delange et al. 1990). In contrast to iron, however, copper does not produce a 
black precipitate upon reaction with gallic acid. The term ‘metal-gall’ is therefore misleading; only ‘iron- 
gall’ should be used. 

PIXE and micro-X-Ray Fluorescence (t-XRF) studies of the Dead Sea Scrolls revealed a number of 
documents written with inks containing large amounts of copper. In this case, however, the use of infrared 
reflectography unequivocally proved the soot nature of the inks and helped to avoid erroneous classifica- 
tion (Nir-El — Broshi 1996). 

The difficulty and high costs of soot-ink production resulted in various attempts to replace them. We 
believe that the early appearance of the plant inks can be correlated with such attempts. In some cases, 
small quantities of soot were added to improve their colour. Some mediaeval Arabic and Jewish recipes 
for soot inks contain such additives as vitriol and tannins (Schopen 2006). 

Even more gradual is the transition from the purely plant (that is tannin) inks to the iron-gall inks 
since a small addition of vitriol to a tannin ink would produce an imperfect iron-gall ink. Moreover, met- 
als like iron and copper can occasionally be present in the tannin inks due to the water or tools used in the 
production process. Though a full elucidation of the composition of such inks requires the combination 
of XRF, Raman and IR reflectography (Rabin et al. 2012), the determination of the main components can 
be accomplished using their optical properties alone, i.e. their opacity in the spectral range 700-1000 nm. 
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2.3. Methods in palimpsest research (FA) 


Several methods can be applied in order to read faded or erased writing, or different layers of writing on 
parchment. Once chemicals were used to make ink traces visible, but later damaging effects were notice- 
able. Nowadays, great success can be achieved with modern imaging techniques. 


2.3.1. Chemical reagents 
In the nineteenth century, three substances were mainly used: oak-gall tincture, various liver of sulphur 
tinctures, and Giobert tincture. 

(1) Oak-gall tincture, an alcohol-based essence of oak apples, brightened the old metallic inks so that 
the faded writing gained in legibility. It made the unwritten parchment brownish due to tannic acid, which 
brought about corrosion of the ink, and produced an increasing ink damage (fig. 0.2.5). Oak-gall tincture 
was used, for example, by Cardinal Angelo Mai (1782—1854), and Barthold Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831). 

(2) Liver of sulphur tinctures, based on the principle that the metallic traces of the scriptura inferior’s 
ink precipitated through contact with the various sulphide solutions, helped to freshen up the optical effect 
of the old ink traces. Three types of these tinctures have been employed. 

(a) Liver of sulphur is a mixture of potassium polysulphide and potassium sulphate, produced from 
potassium carbonate and sulphur, and was applied as a solution to parchment. It had the effect of precipi- 
tating metal ions as sulphides. However, the traces of potassium carbonate left as a rule in this process 
formed potassium hydrogen carbonate in combination with water. Both salts produced a sediment in the 
form of a thin film on the surface of the parchment. 

(b) Calcic liver of sulphur is a mixture of calcium polysulphide and calcium sulphate, produced by a 
combination of calcium carbonate and sulphur. It possessed the property of precipitating when in contact 
with sulphides with corresponding metal ions, but at the same time the calcium sulphate crystallized as 
gypsum in contact with water. 

(c) Volatile liver of sulphur consisted of ammonium hydrogen sulphide in solution. The ammonium 
hydrogen sulphide solvent in water was also referred to as sulphurated ammonia or hydrosulphuret of am- 
monia. The palimpsests treated with volatile liver of sulphur display no damaging changes to the parch- 
ment surface that would be worth mentioning. 

Liver of sulphur tinctures were used, among others, by Barthold Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831), Wil- 
helm Grimm (1786-1859), Karl Pertz (1828—1881), Hugo Duensing (1877—1961), and Martin Flashar 
(1885-1914). 

(3) Giobert tincture, a weak acid solution of potassium hexacyanoferrate(II), named after the Turin 
chemist and mineralogist Giovanni Antonio Giobert (1761—1834). It consisted of six parts of water, one 
part of hydrochloric acid and an eighth part of potassium hexacyanoferrate(II). 

The weak acid solution of potassium hexacyanoferrate(II) reacted in contact with the iron(II) sulphate 
of the ink to produce a deep blue precipitate, so-called Prussian blue. The deep blue, almost black, discol- 
ouration of the scriptura superior came about through both of the oxidation stages of the iron. The green- 
ish discolouration of the scriptura inferior had to do with the precipitates of the iron(II) sulphate in form 
of hydrous copperas. Partial oxidation from bivalent iron with its blue colour to trivalent iron produced 
the green colouration. Giobert tincture has caused the greatest damage. The large patches of light-to-dark- 
blue-greenish-blue discolourations are typical, especially when little care had been exercised (fig. 0.2.5). 
A striking example of its use is the famous Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus (Paris, BnF, Grec 2), on which 
not only Giobert tincture but also oak-gall tincture was employed (Albrecht 2010 and 2012, 165 n. 28). 

Giobert tincture was used, among others, by Amedeo Peyron (1785-1870), Ferdinand Florens Fleck 
(1800-1849), and Constantin Tischendorf (1815—1874). 

For more on this topic see Albrecht 2012; Fuchs 2003; Gullath 2003, 83-85; Lo Monaco 1996, 709— 
717; Gardthausen 1911, 106—109; Posse 1899, 4, n. 1; Wattenbach 1896, 310—315. 


2.3.2. Modern imaging techniques 

The ‘Erste internationale Konferenz zur Erhaltung und Ausbesserung alter Handschriften' in St Gall in 
1898 marked a turning-point in palimpsest research: photography was now recommended as the essen- 
tial tool for scholarly research (Smith 2012). At the beginning, analogue photographs were used, later, 
digitized analogue photographs. The digital imaging of manuscripts began in the 1970s (cf. Benton et al. 
1979). 
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The use of photography was first tried out in palimpsest research at the Palimpsest Institute of the 
Abbey of Beuron, founded in 1912. Raphael Kógel (1912) developed a new photographic process that he 
named ‘Kontaktoxydationsmethode’. In the last analysis he also used the inks’ reaction to chemical pro- 
cesses. The acidic and metallic inks reacted in combination with an aniline solution, with the aniline salts 
being precipitated. The First World War interrupted the work at Beuron. 

Since then, people have mostly been content to use ultra-violet (UV) light for decipherment purposes. 
UV-light interacts with the parchment by fluorescence: while the ink traces absorb incident light pho- 
tons, the parchment reflects them. As a result, the contrast between ink traces and parchment becomes 
enhanced. The German model ‘UV-Handlupe‘ is commonly used as a standard UV-lamp for library us- 
age (most European libraries feature these old ‘Handlupen’ with a waveband of 320-380 nm. 2 UV- 
lamps, each with 4.00 W, i.e. 8.00 W. Cf. also «http://www.carlroth.com»: UV-Handlupe, Art. 1199.1: 
kurzwellige Leuchtstoffróhre: 254 nm; langwellige Leuchtstoffróhre: 366 nm (320-400 nm)). However, 
the heat output of these conventional UV-lamps, as well as tungsten halogen or xenon lamps, is enormous; 
it affects the parchment and causes undulations during longer UV-radiation because it alters the humidity 
of the parchment. 

Therefore, modern LED technology was tried out in research, and is now used in all current projects 
that deal with the photographic analysis of palimpsests. This lighting method emits very low thermal en- 
ergy. Furthermore, no additional band-pass filters, which would decrease the optical quality, have to be 
used since the lighting source itself is monochromatic with narrow wavebands at distinct wavelengths. In 
this way, sets of images taken at different wavelengths can be compared with each other digitally in order 
to further improve the discernibility of the underlying scriptures and to reduce the visual prominence of 
the overlaying texts. For this method, known as ‘multispectral imaging’ (Gippert 2007), different ap- 
proaches are available on the market. New systems were developed especially during the ‘Rinascimento 
Virtuale" European research project, which ran from 2002 to 2004. Today, five different multispectral 
lighting and camera systems are in use, which work in the ultra-violet, visible and infrared (UV-VIS-IR) 
spectrum of light: 1) the *MuSIS HS’ camera of DySIS, formerly Forth-Photonics; used, among others, 
for Rinascimento Virtuale, and in the decipherment of the Caucasian Albanian palimpsests of Mount 
Sinai (Gippert et al. 2007a, 2009; Gippert 2010a); 2) the ‘Mondo Nuovo’ and ‘RE.CO.R.D’ system of 
Photoevolution, formerly Fotoscientifica Record; used for, among others, Rinascimento Virtuale; 3) the 
‘EurekaVision’ system of Equipoise Imaging, LLC/MegaVision, Inc., used for, among others, the Archi- 
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Fig. 0.2.6 Oxford, Bodleian library, MS. Auct. T. 4. 21 (Misc. 259), f. 255r (multispectral image), © FA & 
Bodleian Library. 


medes project; 4) the EMEL ‘Next-Generation System’, Stokes Imaging Inc., used for, among others, the 
Mount Sinai palimpsests project; 5) the MSI Revelator of MWA Nova GmbH, used for, among others, 
the PALAMEDES project (Albrecht 2014). For more bibliography see Deckers — Gruskova 2010, nn. 1—5 
(older literature), Mairinger 1981, 2000, 2004. 

All these imaging systems and methods—using the behaviour of light reflection and absorption by 
ink traces—can be divided into three major categories: 1) cameras with band-pass filters (for example 
VASARI, CRISATEL, MuSIS HS) plus lamps; 2) lamps with band-pass filters (for example, Rofin Poli- 
light, SPEX CrimeScope, Lumatec Superlite) plus camera; 3) multiple, distinct lamps without filters plus 
camera (for example EurekaVision system, Next-Generation system, MSI Revelator). 

The new systems of category three use distinct monochromatic lighting scenarios without band-pass 
filters for multi- or full spectral imaging (fig. 0.2.6). The biggest challenge in older approaches was 
caused by the fact that the overlaying scriptura superior hides certain parts of the underlying scriptura 
inferior. However, new techniques are being developed for making the layers of scriptures distinguish- 
able. For instance, X-ray Fluorescence (XRF) imaging has been tried out during the Archimedes project 
(Bergmann 2011). This method measures the XRF, which is recorded when the parchment is hit by an 
X-ray beam. The beam penetrates the overlying ink and recovers the underlying writing. However, the 
contrast of the resulting images is not good enough, and it takes too much time in order to be achieved for 
more than single leaves (Deckers — Glaser 2011). 
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3. The manuscript traditions 


This section introduces in a synthetic way the individual manuscript cultures considered in the handbook, 
providing the basic geographical, chronological and cultural coordinates. It also prepares for any other 
subsection dealing with the respective manuscript culture(s) in the subsequent chapters. As in chapters 
1, 2, and 4, the language traditions are arranged alphabetically: Arabic (including manuscript cultures 
using the Arabic script as the main script), Armenian, Avestan, Caucasian Albanian, Christo-Palestinian 
Aramaic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, Slavonic, and Syriac. 


3.1. Manuscripts in Arabic script (vsR) 


The written heritage in Arabic script and language is the origin of a complex of related manuscript cul- 
tures and traditions that share the adoption and use of the same script and salient features. The manuscript 
in Arabic script cannot be dissociated from the development of writing in some dozens of languages 
by an indefinite number of ethnic groups and people over twelve centuries. As a matter of fact, Arabic 
codicology was never a field distinct from Arabic palaeography (see Ch. 2 $ 2), and graphical phenomena 
were mainly evaluated in their relationship with the culture from which they arose—above all the Islamic 
one—both because of their symbolic and aesthetic value and for their deeply rooted function as a vehicle 
of textual transmission. 

The study of Arabic codicology (understood as the codicology of manuscripts in Arabic script) has so 
far been mainly stimulated by philological and literary approaches, which have mostly focused on single 
cases rather than developing systematic studies and quantitative analyses. It must be pointed out that the 
variety of specific cases cannot be easily standardized, being characterized by a strong specialization of 
techniques and practices of formats and genres. Production was more often of individual than of serial 
character, and it was only in the course of time that the manufactured books assumed more uniform fea- 
tures, through the gradual application of craft techniques, and conformed to a regular standard. 

Arabic codicology is, therefore, an absolutely virgin field of study, the boundaries of which are hard- 
ly outlined. The only exception is represented by the corpus of the ancient Qur'anic manuscripts pro- 
duced during the first two centuries of Islam, more deeply investigated through the systematic analysis 
of scattered fragments and folia, mostly motivated by palaeographical interest, but even by some early 
codicological phenomena associated to their production (Déroche 1992, 1999, 2009, 2012). 

The production of Arabic manuscripts embraces, without interruption, the period from the seventh to 
the nineteenth century; in some communities in North Africa, western and sub-Saharan Africa (see Ch. 4 
$ 2.1.1), Bohra in western India, or Yemen it extends until the early twentieth century. From the eighteenth 
century on manuscripts coexisted with printed books—the latter introduced in the Islamic world in 1730. 

Essential historical stages, corresponding to formal and stylistic developments as well as to dynastic 
characterizations and the succession of local political authorities, may be divided into four periods: the 
era of the Umayyad, Abbasid and early Shiite Fatimids (seventh to tenth centuries), the era of the late 
Fatimids and the Seljuk Turks (eleventh to thirteenth centuries), the era of the Ilkhanids, Timurids and 
Mamluks (thirteenth to fifteenth centuries), the era of the Ottomans, Safavids, Mughals and Qajars (six- 
teenth to twentieth centuries). 

With regard to dating, there is no evidence for dated documents before the ninth century; the most ancient 
datable witnesses belong to the seventh to ninth centuries, the earliest fragments of Qur’anic codices being 
those which have more extensively been studied as representatives of the decisive founding phase. The largest 
extent of the extant amount of dated or datable manuscripts in Arabic script—from the twelfth/thirteenth to 
the nineteenth century—has not yet emerged from its obscure anonymity, apart from a few exceptions con- 
cerning specific collections or individual books. 

Manuscripts in Arabic script surviving to this day cover nearly every aspect of thought and culture. 
The largest part of these manuscripts belongs to the field of the religious sciences, ranging from Qur anic 
commentaries to manuals of prayer, most of which were exclusively transmitted in manuscript (i.e. non- 
printed or unpublished) form. The other major categories concern language and literature, philosophy, 
natural and mathematical sciences, medicine, alchemy, and science of materials and techniques. Here 
again much is still unedited or not established in a definitive critical form. 

The Arabic language attested in all fields of knowledge is also used in non-Islamic areas, either indepen- 
dently or in parallel with other languages. Distant regions, different ethnic groups and languages, from the 
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Atlantic Ocean to the China Sea, from the strait of Zanzibar to the banks of the Volga, constitute the forge 
of several million manuscript volumes, whose range and worth are largely underrated or still unknown. 

The Christians of the Middle East copied religious texts alongside Arabic in Syriac and Coptic from 
the eleventh century on, during the eighth/tenth centuries bilingual Greek-Arabic manuscripts are attested, 
with translations of Christian texts, of biblical and patristic writings, from Greek into Arabic, for the use 
of Arabophone Christian communities. The Arab-Christian manuscripts show different features from the 
Arab-Islamic tradition, especially regarding their textual transmission. The Jews transcribed texts in clas- 
sical ог Judaeo- Arabic, next to those in Hebrew, the latter in some cases in Arabic characters. 

The contribution of the Persian component in the production of manuscripts from the eleventh cen- 
tury, and more pervasively from the thirteenth century onwards, and that of the Turkish one from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, initially follows the patterns of the Arabic religious tradition in Arabic and 
then runs an independent route, especially for literary, historical and scientific texts; in the regions ruled 
by Persian dynasties of Turkish origins, book production expressed the most luxuriant fancy and the most 
original creative spirit. Persian manuscripts are to be found beyond the borders of Persian-speaking coun- 
tries, written either in the lands where the people spoke Persian or in Arabic-speaking lands, such as Syria, 
Iraq, and Egypt, and eventually in the Ottoman Empire. A significant number of Persian manuscripts, with 
a regional identity, are still kept in those places where they were written, Iran, India and Pakistan, the 
greatest amount of them still remaining uncatalogued or even unknown. 

Turkish manuscripts were written in Arabic script until the second half of the nineteenth century; ap- 
proximately 60,000 of them survive in Turkey, many of which dating from the end of the Ottoman period 
have not been either examined or roughly catalogued. 

Over one hundred languages coming from different linguistic groups and areas employed Arabic 
script for writing their texts, eventually developing their own manuscript tradition, each one covering a 
wide range of content, and spanning several centuries, among others, Berber and its varieties; Swahili 
and some Niger-Kordofanian languages; Sudanese, Nilo-Saharan; the African Arabic dialect known as 
hasaniyya; Malagasy; the Chadic Hausa; Turkish languages such as Azeri, Kazakh, Turkmenian, Kirghiz, 
Qarluq or Chagatai, Uyghur, Uzbek, Karakalpak, Kumyk, Tatar, Kipchak, Bashkir; numerous Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages including Albanian and ancient Romance languages (Aljamiado-Arabic script), some 
Slavonic languages such as Serbo-Croatian, Belorussian, Indo-Iranian languages such as Urdu, Kurdish, 
Tajik, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Pashto, Baluchi, Saraiki; the Caucasian Lak, Avar, Circassian; Malay, 
Acehnese and other languages from Indonesia and Malaysia; Javanese, Mongol (few examples); there also 
exists a Chinese adaptation of the Arabic script (Xiao'erjing; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 1-7; Mumin 
— Versteegh 2014). 

The regions where manuscripts were produced are obviously those in which the largest amount of the 
total manuscript heritage is still kept and preserved, for the matrix of such collections is strongly linked 
to the territory, to the Islamic substratum grafting onto the pre-existing ones, and to the language—par- 
ticularly in border areas—as is the case of some countries of Central Asia, former Soviet Republics, 
Southeast Asia, China, Eastern Europe, sub-Saharan Africa, southern Spain, and the Maghreb. The largest 
and richest deposits are found of course in those countries where Islam was implanted with unchallenged 
supremacy for more than thirteen centuries, in mosques, madrasas, libraries, Islamic institutions of any 
kind and in a wealth of inestimable private collections. Some 800,000 manuscripts at least are kept in 
Turkey, the country which owns the largest number of codices, Iran, India, Egypt, Iraq and Saudi Arabia; 
more than 130,000 units survive in the Maghreb; for other African countries no definite figures have yet 
emerged, but the extant items can be estimated in tens if not hundreds of thousands. 

From the sixteenth century onward, Europe acquired a significant portion of manuscripts in Arabic 
script coming from oriental collections, selected by criteria of genre, content, origin or artistic value. 
Coming from the most influential and prolific cultural warehouses of Arabic manuscripts, Persian and 
Turkish included, they offer a limited sample, while marginal productions, as well as those of linguisti- 
cally and literarily decentralized areas, are less well represented and consequently less studied. In Europe 
the richest and largest collections are the German, French, English, Bosnian, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish 
ones; in the Russian Federation there are about 30,000 manuscripts in Arabic script; the Far Eastern coun- 
tries preserve more than 40,000 items; North American collections keep about 22,000 codices. 

Considering the extreme difficulty of assessing the real extent of Arabic manuscript production— 
seven million units according to a recent estimate—it should be remarked that any census is approximate, 
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Map 1 Manuscript traditions in Arabic script 
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mostly based on partial catalogues and local inventories, if not on the preliminary calculation of material 
not otherwise registered, and estimated—whenever reported—at a glance. Archival documents and manu- 
script volumes are often counted together without proper distinction. 

Arabic codicological literature—developed with an increasing impetus in the past twenty years— is 
rather discontinuous and fragmentary, because research has been limited to specific aspects and based on 
narrow and non-homogeneous sampling. Catalogues of manuscripts in Arabic script provide, to a large ex- 
tent, insufficient codicological information, never detailed enough and conceived neither to support nor to 
plan research on the material features of manuscript production. They rarely offer detailed codicological 
descriptions, and do not allow in-depth archaeological investigation. It is therefore necessary to focus 
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directly on the manuscripts, and to compare them with the data provided by the literary sources, mostly in 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish (cf. Ch. 4 §§ 2.1 and 2.8). 

An increased international effort in the indexing of manuscripts in Arabic script can be observed over 
the past years, and is witnessed by tools realized with different methods and techniques. A significant ex- 
ample is the Fichier des manuscrits moyen-orientaux datés (FIMMOD), a card index of 338 dated manu- 
scripts in Arabic script, published by the École pratique des Hautes Etudes (ed. Déroche 1993-2000), 
unfortunately incomplete. Beyond some attempts of digitizing published catalogues, database cataloguing 
projects have been set up by the Wellcome Library in London, with its online catalogue of the Medical 
manuscripts of the Haddad Collection (<http://library.wellcome.ac.uk/Haddad/browse_table.asp>). Sev- 
eral other projects for online cataloguing and digitizing can be found in Egypt, Mali, Turkey, Uzbekistan, 
and Yemen, in addition to the Daiber collection in Tokyo and the geographically distributed database 
projects such as the West African Manuscripts initiative (<http://www.westafricanmanuscripts.org/index. 
html»). Similar outstanding efforts can be observed in Iran, with one of the richest collections of Islamic 
manuscripts in the world («http://www.islamicmanuscript.org/files/Irani Akbar TIMA.pdf»). Organiza- 
tions dedicated to cataloguing and research on manuscripts are The Islamic Manuscript Organisation 
(TIMA) and al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, the latter having promoted a main reference work, 
that is the World Survey of Islamic Manuscripts (Roper 1992-1994), that indexes and describes catalogues 
and collections all over the world (ed. Brinkmann — Wiesmiiller 2009, 21-28). 

Instrumental analysis, though applied on a narrow-range of specimens and with different sampling 
methods, has provided the first reliable results for inks and pigments, mostly in miniatures (Déroche — 
Sagaria Rossi 2012, 13-25; Roger et al. 2004; Chaplin et al. 2006; Barkeshli 2008; Espejo Arias et al. 
2008; Khan – Lewincamp 2008; Sloggett 2008; see also Ch. 1 $ 2). 

As far as handmade Middle Eastern papers are concerned—whose components are still to be identi- 
fied—microscopic and spectroscopic analysis may help to detect the structure and morphology of the 
fibres (Colini 2008 and 2011; Barkeshli 2008; Espejo Arias et al. 2008; Kropf — Baker 2013). 

Though quantitative codicology is being increasingly adopted during these latest years, it has been 
far from being systematically applied to the production of manuscripts in Arabic script, except for some 
local collections and on a narrow range of specimens. The main attempts in this direction dealt with Mid- 
dle Eastern papers (Irigoin 1988, 1991, 1993; Loveday 2001; Humbert 2002); although marked by very 
different methodological approaches, the quantitative investigation on some mediaeval Yemeni papers 
(D'Ottone 2006) and that on a few Egyptian papers from the fifteenth century (Kropf — Baker 2013) may 
also be mentioned. Other scientific inquiries on colours (Roger et al. 2004; Espejo Arias et al. 2008) evi- 
denced the need of statistical approaches to gather and compare the results. 

Quire numbering systems and catchwords have been described and classified from a number of Arabic 
manuscripts dated before the fifteenth century (Guesdon 2002). 

The attempts at describing and arranging binding typologies (Weisweiler 1962; D'Ottone 2007; Viola 
2007; Scheper 2014, forthcoming) and decoration patterns (Vasilyeva 2009) have been mostly carried out 
with conservation and art historical aims. 

The terminology employed for defining and identifying Arabic manuscript books and codicological 
phenomena reflects the development of Arabic codicological studies. In Arabic, Persian, and Turkish there 
is over-abundance of words related to book manufacture, but the terms and definitions found in mediaeval 
and modern sources (often multiple and overlapping) do not always describe clearly the nature of the mate- 
rials and actions involved in the processes. On the other hand, a classification and selection of native terms 
is still a premature objective (an Arabic-English glossary ordered according to Arabic roots is given by 
Gacek 2001 and 2008), since the knowledge of the sources, associated with the recent activity of comparing 
written texts and the material features of the manuscripts, is in its very beginning (a selected Arabic-Italian 
glossary, with Arabic and transliterated terms may be found in Déroche – Sagaria Rossi 2012, 293-298). 

The lack of terminological uniformity corresponds to the lack of uniformity in the physical description 
of Arabic manuscripts. Some aspects have been described basing on the example of western manuscripts 
and applying criteria which are valid for already codified and deeply investigated manuscript traditions 
and cultures. Material features, such as writing supports and instruments, quires, foliation, pagination, 
forms and formats, page layouts, ruling, may fall into common categories already standardized in other 
manuscript studies areas. As to decoration and binding, usually more freely described, it would be suitable 
to define the proper elements and distinct structural patterns. 
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3.2. Armenian manuscripts (рк) 


The vast majority of the estimated 31,000 bound Armenian manuscripts, representing some 34,000 dis- 
crete items (Kouymjian 2008a, 211; 2011b, 91; 2012a, 19), date from after 1600. More than 80% of the 
manuscripts have been included in detailed or summary catalogues devoted to the various collections 
(see Ch. 4 $ 2.2). Theoretically, the earliest manuscripts should date from the fifth century cE, when in its 
first decade the very phonetically comprehensive Armenian alphabet was invented by the monk Mesrop 
Mastoc , but no securely identified or dated manuscripts or fragments have survived from before the ninth 
century, from which there are two surviving dated manuscripts. Fewer than twenty manuscripts are dated 
or assignable to before the year 1000. All Armenian manuscripts contained a scribal colophon, written at 
the moment of copying, and very often other colophons by the painter, patron, or binder. In a short study 
devoted to the statistical analysis of Armenian manuscripts (Kouymjian 1983), it was determined that 
just over 59% of all surviving Armenian manuscripts are precisely dated by colophon, and many more 
can be closely dated through the names mentioned in defective colophons. A more careful counting of 
the largest collection, at the Matenadaran, the state repository-museum of manuscripts in Yerevan, results 
in 55% exactly dated manuscripts (Kouymjian 2012a, 20). The discrepancy between the latter figure and 
the higher one of 5946 in the earlier study is probably due to the use of the number of manuscripts rather 
than the larger number of discrete items in the indexes (Matenadaran abridged catalogue = Eganyan et 
al. 1965—2007, I, manuscripts nos. 1—5,000, rather than the 5,418 items listed in the index). This mass of 
precise data puts Armenian manuscript studies both at an advantage and a disadvantage in comparison to 
other traditions in which colophons were less systematically used. The advantage is the relative precision 
with which we can analyse trends and phenomena related to manuscript studies. The disadvantage is a 
diminished urgency for developing codicological criteria as tools for dating manuscripts. Consequently, 
the study of parchment, paper, ruling, quire formations, and related material aspects of manuscripts has 
lagged behind the study of texts, decorations, and even the bindings. 

Armenian manuscripts are preserved in public museums and libraries and monastic collections in Ar- 
menia, the Near East, Europe, and the United States. The most important collections are the Matenadaran, 
the *Repository of Ancient Manuscripts', in Yerevan (11,000 manuscripts), the Library of the Mekhitarist 
Brotherhood at San Lazzaro, Venice (4,000), the Armenian Patriarchate in Jerusalem (4,000), the Library 
of the Mekhitarist Brotherhood in Vienna (1,200), the Armenian Catholic Monastery of Bzummar in 
Lebanon (1,000), the Armenian Monastery at New Julfa, Isfahan (1,000), and the Catholicosate of Etch- 
miadzin (1,000). Important collections of fewer than 1,000 manuscripts are kept at the Oriental Institute, 
St Petersburg, the Bibliothéque nationale de France, Paris, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the British Li- 
brary, London, the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, Tübingen Universitatsbibliothek, the Catholicosate of 
Cilicia, Antelias, Lebanon, University of California, Los Angeles, and the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 
Hundreds of other libraries have small, but at times artistically very important, collections, for instance 
the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, the Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum in New York, the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery in Baltimore, USA, and the John Rylands Library in Manchester, UK. 

From a methodological perspective, the abundant data in carefully prepared catalogues provides a 
solid mass of evidence to which statistical analyses can be applied. The thoroughness, and thus the useful- 
ness, of these manuscript catalogues is a legacy of a generation of Armenian scholars trained in German 
universities at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, and to the majestic 
first volume of the catalogue of manuscripts of the Armenian Mekhitarist Brotherhood in Vienna, com- 
piled by Fr. Yakob TaSyan (1895). It set a high standard of description, one followed to the present: in ad- 
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dition to a list of the texts, also the date, place, scribe, artist, patron, binder, size, material, script, number 
of columns and lines, quire structure, and decoration were indicated. However, ruling and pricking were 
ignored, though in the recent volumes of the Grand or Master catalogue of the Matenadaran (Eganyan 
et al. 1984—2013, manuscripts 1—2,700), at least watermarks are noted and photographic samples of the 
various hands accompany each entry. 

Nearly all Armenian manuscripts and collections are listed in Bernard Coulie’s Répertoire des bib- 
liothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits arméniens (1992, supplements 1995, 2000а, 2004). A master 
list of catalogued Armenian manuscripts, a project initiated by Michael Stone and Bernard Coulie, waits 
to be completed. With well over 20,000 manuscripts repertoried with basic information on text, date and 
place of execution, material, number of folia, and size, serious work on Armenian codicology can move 
forward. 

Codicology is a very new and little explored domain of Armenian studies. No manual exists, not even a 
substantial general article. Recent research has been confined to two specialized areas, manuscript structure 
and binding (Merian 1993), and palaeography (Album 2002). There have also been studies devoted to pig- 
ments (Orna - Mathews 1981; Mérian et al. 1994b; Mathews – Orna 1992-1993) and to a much lesser extent 
inks. Little or no attention has been paid to writing surfaces, ruling, pricking, quire structure, folding, page 
layout, or textile linings of bindings (Dournovo 1953; Tarayan 1978). Illuminations and manuscript decora- 
tions have fared better, but mostly in the domain of art history rather than codicology (Kouymjian 1996a, 
1023-1042). Nevertheless, analyses based on statistics from published manuscript catalogues (Kouymjian 
1983), concerning codicological features such as manuscript size (Kouymjian 2007а, 42 Table), material 
(parchment or paper), script (majuscule or minuscule), or quire type (Kouymjian 2012a, Tables 1—2), can 
yield very precise information on the chronology of the transition from the dominance of one support to the 
other, of a change in quire type, shift from one script to another, and so on. 

An earlier statistical study surveyed three groups of dated manuscripts covering the years 1200 to 
1800 in ten-year periods: the first was based on 6,030 items from the 10,408 manuscripts of the Mat- 
enadaran published in the abridged catalogues; the second on 7,973 dated manuscripts from a total of 
13,944 in a variety of repositories; the third based on 16,744 manuscripts, which included the manuscripts 
from the large collection of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, but only for the years 1310 to 1620 
(Kouymjian 1983, 433, fig. 1). The proportionate number of manuscripts for any period graphically re- 
sembles each other very closely, and thus the Matenadaran, perhaps because of its size and diversity, 
affords an accurate reflection of the whole and can be used to project results valid for all Armenian manu- 
scripts. The manuscript production grew steadily (for example from 69 items in the twelfth to 392 in the 
thirteenth century, and the true difference must have been much more before the destruction of libraries 
mentioned in mediaeval sources, see Orbelian 1864, I, 191 as well as the massacres of 1894-1896 and the 
Genocide of 1915-1923, when tens of thousands of manuscripts perished). The growth slowed down in 
the fifteenth century, coming nearly to a halt in the first decades of the sixteenth century, because of the 
enormous unrest caused by the Ottoman-Safavid wars (Kouymjian 1982; Kouymjian 1997, 14—21). The 
decline was followed by the sudden and dramatic increase in production, already beginning in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, but continuously accelerating until the late seventeenth century: a nearly 
400% increase, from 1,030 to 4,072 manuscripts (Kouymjian 1983, figs. 1—2). 

This remarkable growth in manuscript production reveals the rise of the new dynamic mercantile mid- 
dle class (Aslanian 2011) as early as the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries (Kouymjian 1994). 
The data also very clearly show that the majority of extant Armenian manuscripts date after 1600: 6796 
from the large, original sampling, 7896 from a more recent targeted sampling (Eganyan et al. 2007), and 
66% from the 1,800 manuscripts included in the first five volumes of the Master catalogue (Eganyan et 
al. 1984—2013). 

The third quarter of the seventeenth century brought about another decline in the copying of Arme- 
nian manuscripts. Yet, though there is a roughly 3596 decrease in manuscript production in the eighteenth 
century, the absolute number of surviving eighteenth-century codices is more than the combined quantity 
from both the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Nearly 1046 of surviving and catalogued Armenian manu- 
scripts were written or copied in the nineteenth century. In this respect, little thought has been given when 
conducting statistical analyses to whether all manuscripts kept in a repository should be included. 

We can assume that up to 1700 almost all manuscripts were executed by a scribe working from an 
earlier copy; there are very few autograph copies. On the contrary, a large portion of eighteenth- and 
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nineteenth-century Armenian manuscripts contain an original composition by an author (memoir, account 
book, dictionary, translation), a unique item that perhaps should have a special place in the statistical ex- 
amination of the history of the last centuries of manuscript production. 

Even though the first Armenian printed book dates to 1512, the old technology—copying by hand— 
continued to grow until 1675 and was much practised until the mid-nineteenth century. For more than 
three centuries the two technologies, printing and scribal copying of manuscripts, worked in a close, 
symbiotic relationship (Kouymjian 1983, 2008b). One explanation for the persistence of the manuscript 
tradition is that the cheap, in some cases free, labour of the monastic scribe was more economical than the 
purchase of expensive printed volumes. Furthermore, after the mid-nineteenth century, copies were made 
mostly by scholars who were not scribes, an obsolete profession along with the scriptorium. 

Data mined from published manuscript catalogues and other data abundantly available online for the 
history of early Armenian printing can be used statistically to establish a history of Armenian manuscript 
production and observe a number of phenomena related to the long transitional period from the handmade 
book to the mechanically produced one. 
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3.3. Avestan manuscripts (Ac) 


The Avestan (Zend, Old Bactrian) language has been used for over two millennia for the Zoroastrian reli- 
gious cult. It takes its name from the Avesta, the collection of the sacred text of Zoroastrianism (see also 
Ch. 3 $ 3.5). 

The chant accompanying the Indo-Iranian sacrifice is an oral composition. It took its present form 
probably in Achaemenid times in Eastern Iran, was then imported into western Iran and from there ex- 
ported to other areas of the Achaemenid kingdom. For centuries, the ceremony was memorized and recited 
in different areas so that different ways of reciting the same text emerged. The version of the political 
centre (the region of Fars) spread over a wide area and became the standard ceremony which appears in 
our manuscripts. However, alternative versions existed, as shown by the Sogdian Asam Vohü. A Sogdian 
fragment includes this prayer in a phonetic shape quite different from the standard version, showing nota- 
ble archaisms and some influences of the Sogdian language (Gershevitch in Sims-Williams 1976). 

Thus, in the early centuries СЕ the need emerged to represent the liturgy correctly in writing. The exact 
date of the introduction of the Avestan script is disputed, but the sixth century CE is the most widely ac- 
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cepted proposal (Cereti 2008; Panaino 2012, 79-80). It was invented by the Zoroastrian clergy mainly on 
the basis of the script used in the Zoroastrian Church for Middle Persian (Pahlavi). It was a phonetic script 
with fifty-four letters created to reproduce the phonetic nuances of the recitation of the Avestan texts in 
Fars; thirty of the symbols are variants of the thirteen Pahlavi letters in their cursive form (Hoffmann [K.] 
— Narten 1989). This was the beginning of the written transmission of Avestan texts. It is unclear, however, 
which texts were written down at the time of the invention of the Avestan script: the Great Avesta, in order 
to preserve a copy of the collected writings, or the different liturgies, so that the manuscripts served (as 
was later the case) as tools for learning the ritual. 

The two main types of Avestan text are (1) the long liturgy with the complete description of one or 
several variants of the main Zoroastrian liturgy in honour of Ahura Mazda (which reached its current 
form, or at least a similar one, most likely already in Achaemenid times, sixth to fourth centuries BCE); 
and (2) a collection of minor rituals and other ritual texts not included in the long liturgy (these rituals are 
quite heterogeneous and no dating for the creation of this type of collection has yet been possible). 

The manuscripts can be further classified according to their use. (1) Liturgical manuscripts were 
used for the ritual instruction of priests. They were not intended to be exact copies of their originals, but 
rather to adapt perfectly to the current practice. They include complete descriptions of the ceremony, not 
only the recitative in Avestan, but also instructions in different languages (in Middle and New Persian, 
in Iran; in Middle Persian in Avestan script—easier to read than the Middle Persian one—and Gujarati, 
in India) and even indications concerning alternative texts for special days or ceremonies. (2) Exegeti- 
cal manuscripts contain the text of the basic liturgy as well as a translation and commentary (usually in 
Pahlavi or Sanskrit). As Avestan fell out of use, it became increasingly difficult to understand; the earliest 
commentaries go back to pre-Islamic Iran (Sasanian times). These translations and commentaries were 
initially transmitted orally in liturgical schools, but eventually they were committed to writing. There are 
some exegetical manuscripts with other variants of the long liturgy, but they only include the sections that 
needed to be translated. (3) Liturgical and exegetical content could be combined in one manuscript. The 
oldest testimony to the ceremonies as we find them in extant manuscripts is the colophon in a manuscript 
copied before 1020 се, probably near Isfahan, in western Iran (Cantera — de Vaan 2005), which refers to a 
manuscript of the combined type (or using a Pahlavi expression, manuscript pad zand ud nerang, Cantera 
2013b). It was then probably sent to India at the beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Zoroastrian 
community in the Indian diaspora was seeking advice in Iran about the performance of the long liturgy 
and the meaning of the Avestan recitative. The oldest extant Avestan manuscripts copied in Iran date from 
the end of the sixteenth century, corresponding to a certain improvement of the living conditions of the 
community under the Safavids. 

There is a further type of Avestan manuscript, but one that is only very scarcely represented. In Sasan- 
ian times there was a collection of works written in the Avestan language and arranged scholastically in 
three groups of seven books. This collection is described in the Pahlavi literature of the ninth century, but 
it is lost. Only very few extant manuscripts of the Avesta contain texts that belonged directly to the Great 
Avesta of twenty one books. They are fragments of longer books dealing with liturgical instruction, like 
the Hérbadestan and Nérangestan. It was once assumed that the liturgical and exegetical manuscripts go 
back to this Sasanian collection and that they are only 'surviving fragments'. However, this view has now 
been definitively abandoned (Kellens 1998, 476—478; Panaino 1999; Cantera 2004, 21—22; Kellens 2012; 
Panaino 2012, 84—85; Tremblay 2012, 100—101). 

In the seventh century, Iran became Islamic, and the Zoroastrian community began to face pressure, 
in particular after the Abbasids came to power in the second half of the eighth century. Around the ninth 
century, a part of the community settled in India; Maharashtra and Gujarat have been important centres of 
Zoroastrianism ever since. It is in India that the oldest extant manuscripts were copied, probably because 
all earlier Iranian manuscripts are lost. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, a priest came from India 
to Sistan and obtained an exegetical manuscript of the Vidévdad, which he brought to India. The colophon 
of the manuscript Copenhagen, Royal Library, Cod. Iran. 7 (K7) informs us further that an Iranian priest, 
Rostam Mihraban Marzban Denyar, copied in the second half of the thirteenth century a liturgical and 
an exegetical manuscript of the Visperad in Anklesar (India). The original manuscript is lost, but its old 
copy (K7) is preserved in Copenhagen. In the 1320s, another Iranian priest, Mihraban Kaixosro, came 
to India and copied in Nawsari and Kambay two exegetical Yasna and two exegetical Videvdad manu- 
scripts. The oldest extant Avestan manuscripts written in India by an Indian priest (PeSotan Ram Кататп 
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(Iran) looking for advice in ritual and religious matters. At that time, it seems that nobody in the Indian 
communities was able to read Pahlavi, and the right performance of the rituals was not always clear. The 
answers of the Iranian priests were often accompanied by manuscripts that were then abundantly copied 
in India. The oldest manuscript sent was probably a manuscript of the Yasna combining ritual instructions 
and the translation into Pahlavi copied by Hōšang Syāwaxš, in Sarifabad, in 1495. 

The oldest extant Avestan manuscripts in Iran date from the Safavid period and come from the same 
area: the region of Yazd and Kerman. The only mention of Avestan manuscripts in western Iran is the old 
colophon of the Yasna manuscript copied by HoSang Syawaxs, whose origin is the region of Isfahan. Fur- 
ther, we can locate in Khorasan an important production of manuscripts around the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, but we know only copies of these manuscripts, produced in the region of Yazd and Kerman 
at the end of that century and, mainly, during the seventeenth century. Some of these manuscripts were 
sent to India during the seventeenth century, but most of them are still in Iran. Contrary to the long-lived 
assumption that there were no Avestan manuscripts in Iran, recently around fifty new Avestan manuscripts 
have been found there in private and public libraries, a major discovery (баһапрӣг 1997—1998; Mazdapür 
1999; Cantera 2011, 222 and following; Mazdapür 2012). 

From the points of view of codicology, palaeography and orthography, Avestan manuscripts from 
India differ considerably from those from Iran. In India, one must further distinguish between the manu- 
scripts produced before the importation of Avestan manuscripts from Iran in the Safavid time and after it. 

The basic source for information for Avestan manuscripts is still the Prolegomena to Geldner's edition 
of the Avestan texts (1896), but it is at many points outdated. For recent descriptions of the typology and 
history of the Avestan manuscripts, see Cantera 2011 and 2013a. Updated lists of Avestan manuscripts 
of the long liturgy that have been published in the last years are: Andrés-Toledo — Cantera 2012, Hintze 
2012a, and Martínez Porro 2013. The largest collection of published Avestan manuscripts is the Avestan 
Digital Archive (<http://www.avesta-archive.com>). 
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3.4. Caucasian Albanian manuscripts (JG) 


The conversion of the southern Caucasus to Christianity by the end of the fourth century brought about 
the emergence of three manuscript traditions, two of which developed continuously for about 1,500 years, 
namely those of the Armenians and the Georgians, while the third one, that of the so-called Caucasian 
Albanians, ended before the turn of the first millennium by consequence of the conquest of the region by 
the Arabs. The very fact that the eastern neighbours of Armenians and Georgians, styled albanoi in Greek 
sources, developed a Christian literature in their own language and script in the fifth century under the 
influence of Mesrop Mastoc , the inventor of the Armenian script, was known only from historiographical 
sources until 1937, when a specimen of an Albanian alphabet was detected in an Armenian encyclopaedic 
manuscript of the thirteenth century (Yerevan Matenadaran, 7117; Abulaze 1938; Sanize 1938; Gippert et 
al. 2009, I, II-1-5); a few epigraphic artefacts that were unearthed in excavations in present-day Azerbai- 
jan in the late 1940s confirmed the use of that alphabet for the first time (Gippert et al. 2009, I, xx-xxi and 
II-85—91). It took another fifty years for the first (and only) manuscript remnants of Caucasian Albanian 
to be detected, in the lower text of two Georgian palimpsest codices discovered among the New Finds of 
the library of St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai. The decipherment of these palimpsests, initiated 
by Z. Aleksize in 1994 (Aleksize — Mahé 1997; Gippert et al. 2009, I, xx—xxiii) and accomplished in the 
course of an international cooperation project between 1998 and 2008 (cf. the edition published by Gip- 
pert et al. 2009), brought to light that the 242 pages of the manuscripts Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds, 
georg. N13 and N55 that have an underwriting in the Albanian language and script are fragments deriv- 
ing from two originally different codices, one a lectionary with lections mostly from the New Testament 
(Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; Pauline and Catholic Epistles), and the other about one-half of a 
manuscript containing the Gospel of John (see Ch. 3 § 3.11). From the remnants of these two parchment 
codices, both badly damaged by the fire that led to the detection of the New Finds in 1975, it is obvious 
that the Albanian manuscript tradition shared most of its characteristics (quire structure, page layout, text 
structure) with Armenian and Georgian codices of the sixth to ninth centuries; as the palimpsests are not 
dated otherwise, this is the only hint as to the time when the Albanian texts may have been written down. 
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3.5. Christo-Palestinian Aramaic manuscripts (AD) 


Documents in Christo-Palestinian Aramaic are little known (Desreumaux - Schmidt 1989). Christo-Pal- 
estinian inscriptions do not appear in the Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum, nor in any other epigraphic 
corpus, nor even in the bibliography of Semitic inscriptions (Delavault et al. 2010). The existence of 
Christo-Palestinian Aramaic texts is not mentioned in the manual by Albert et al. 1993 or in any of the 
works of Byzantine and Church history. 

Even so, the existence of Christo-Palestinian texts has been known for a long time. Texts were pub- 
lished as early as the end of the eighteenth century: starting from Jacob Adler (1780), some real pioneers 
have discovered, read and edited the Sinai and Cairo manuscripts kept in western European, Russian 
and private collectors' libraries. The texts were the object of detailed philological and linguistic studies 
by such researchers as Anton Baumstark, Francis Crawford Burkitt, Matthew Black, and Rubens Duval, 
who were well aware of the literature and of the enlightening grammar by Friedrich Schulthess (1924). 
Moshe Bar-Asher (1977) reviewed the manuscripts and offered a number of philological, linguistic and 
chronological propositions. Alain Desreumaux (1979) proposed a first elementary catalogue of manu- 
scripts and a study of inscriptions. Christa Müller-Kessler (1991) published a modern grammar based on 
that by Schulthess and on the relevant knowledge of Judaeo-Aramaic, as well as a re-edition of several 
manuscripts (Müller-Kessler — Sokoloff 1996a, 1996b, 1997, 1999). 

Biblical texts in Christo-Palestinian Aramaic have been taken into consideration by New Testament tex- 
tual critics since the beginning of the twentieth century (for example, in the editions of Augustin Merk, e.g. 
Merk 1957), yet, as in the presentation of Vaganay (1934), have continued to be designated as one of several 
Syrian traditions (siglum Syr‘?)—even though Marie Joseph Lagrange and the Biblical School of Jerusalem 
(Lagrange 1925) had already detected the autonomy and the historical interest of these versions. In recent 
decades, these texts have been attracting increasing interest for their linguistic and philological peculiarity; 
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consider here Bruce Metzger (1977), and the on-going project ‘Marc multilingue’ (<http://www.safran.be/ 
marcmultilingue/>) directed by Christian Amphoux and Jean-Claude Haelewyck (the Christo-Palestinian 
versions do not yet appear, pending the integration of the manuscripts from the Sinai New Finds). 

The Christo-Palestinian script, written from right to left, was based on the Syriac 'estrangelà script, 
in the style of biblical Greek uncial. 

Judging by the known inscriptions, the distribution area of the Christo-Palestinian Aramaic docu- 
ments is limited: Egypt, Sinai, Israel, Palestine, Jordan. The archaeological work of the Samra team 
(Humbert — Desreumaux 1998) and the remarkable historical analysis by Sydney Griffith (1997) brought 
the communities of Christo-Palestinian Aramaic speakers onto the scene of Late Antiquity in the Byzan- 
tine provinces of Palestine and Arabia (today Jordan). The centres of manuscript production were only a 
few: Jerusalem, Castellion (Hyrcania) in Khirbet Міга (Judaean desert), ‘Abud (Samaria), St Catherine’s 
Monastery on Mount Sinai and probably Antioch (see the map for Syriac below). A palimpsest inscription 
(under a Coptic painting) was found in the monastery inside the temple at Edfu in Upper Egypt. Manu- 
scripts and inscriptions show that the language was used in common life as a lingua franca, in monuments 
as a public language (churches, monasteries, cemeteries), for liturgical readings as a translation language 
and as a language of theological works, always within the Chalcedonian communities of the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Antioch. 
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3.6. Coptic manuscripts (SE) 


The language called *Coptic' is the latest stage in the long history of the native Egyptian language, which 
was originally written using the Egyptian hieroglyphs, a large set of signs— partly alphabetic, partly syl- 
labic, partly logographic—that was used also in cursive forms in the Egyptian Hieratic and Demotic writ- 
ing systems. The writing system of the Coptic period was distinct from the earlier Egyptian systems in that 
it made use of the Greek alphabet, supplemented from out of the latest indigenous system (Demotic) by 
a selection of characters representing sounds that were foreign to Greek, there being usually six or seven 
supplemental characters, depending on dialect (see also Ch. 2 $ 4). 

What survives of Coptic literature is almost entirely religious in character and predominantly Christian 
by a wide margin. Along with the Greek alphabet, the Copts also took over the Greek scribal practices as 
well as the book forms that were typical of Christian Late Antique Egypt, first and foremost the papyrus 
codex. Almost without exception, Egypt is the provenance of Coptic manuscripts. Unfortunately, 'the ex- 
tant remains of Coptic literature [are] quite without parallel among the literatures of the Christian east in 
their fragmentariness and dilapidation' (Crum 1905b, xxi-xxii; see further Emmel 2007). The number of 
Coptic manuscripts that can be dated with confidence to before the ninth century is not very large, but there 
are codices of both papyrus and parchment that very likely date from the fourth to sixth centuries, some 
perhaps from as early as the third century. It is difficult to estimate the precise numbers but we may say 
that there are at least 4,000 manuscripts and manuscript fragments dating from between the fourth and the 
eleventh centuries, possibly even a significantly larger number (a complete census remains a desideratum). 

The Coptic alphabet developed out of a history of attempts to write the Egyptian language using the 
Greek alphabet, beginning soon after Alexander the Great's conquest of Egypt toward the end of the fourth 
century BCE. Thereafter, Egypt became a bilingual country, with Greek becoming the dominant language 
in politics and educated culture. The hieroglyph-based writing systems fell into disuse during the Roman 
period (which began with Augustus's conquest of Egypt in 30 BCE), and ‘it is fair to say that after about 
50 ce there was for most Egyptians only one means of recording things in writing: Greek ... For two cen- 
turies or so, until the middle of the third century, Egypt witnessed the striking phenomenon of a majority 
population with no way of recording anything in its own language in writing’ (Bagnall 1996, 235—236). 

The beginning of the history of “Coptic literature’ is marked by the widespread use of a fully devel- 
oped and more or less standardized writing system employing the supplemented Greek alphabet for the 
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purpose of writing Egyptian. The term ‘Coptic’ used for designating the language of this literature is a 
word that derives from ancient Greek aigyptios ‘Egyptian’, which passed through Coptic itself (as gyptios, 
or kuptios) into Egyptian Arabic and from there into the European languages (copto, copte, koptisch etc.). 
The oldest surviving examples of Coptic writing show clearly that the creators (or standardizers) of the 
Coptic writing system were thoroughly familiar with the conventions of Greek literary scribal practice, 
but also appropriately sensitive to features of Coptic that distinguished it sharply from Greek, especially 
in phonology and syllable structures. By means that are not entirely clear, the Coptic language—espe- 
cially the literary language—came to borrow a very large number of words from Greek, for the most part 
adapting the loanwords to Coptic syntax (and sometimes adapting them also orthographically and even 
morphologically). Thus someone who can read Greek (in the uncial scripts typical of Late Antique literary 
manuscripts) will be able to “sound out’ a good deal of any Coptic text and will even come across many 
easily recognizable (Greek) words, without being able to understand even the most basic clauses, for lack 
of knowledge of Coptic vocabulary and grammar. 

Learning to read widely in Coptic literature entails learning multiple dialects, which are distinct from 
one another not so much in terms of the writing system as such, which remained fairly constant from one 
dialect region to another, and also through the centuries from Late Antiquity into the Middle Ages, but 
rather in phonology (especially different vocalizations of identical or closely related words), somewhat 
less often in morphology, sometimes also in syntax. The greatest number of dialects is attested in manu- 
scripts of the earliest period of Coptic’s history, from the fourth (or late third) century up until the time 
of the Arab Conquest of Egypt in the middle of the seventh century. But even in this early period, one 
relatively neutral dialect, called ‘Sahidic’, emerged as a kind of “standard Coptic’ and eventually came to 
replace the other dialects in the written record of Middle and Upper (southern) Egypt. In Lower (northern) 
Egypt, two other dialects—'Fayyumic' and 'Bohairic' —became the standard literary dialects, but by this 
time the Egyptian populace was (for reasons not entirely clear) beginning to give up speaking Coptic in 
favour of Arabic. 

After the fourteenth century, by which time Arabic had replaced Coptic as the medium of spoken 
communication for nearly all purposes—except in parts of the liturgy of the Coptic Church—Coptic 
manuscripts were almost always written in the Bohairic dialect, most often with an accompanying Arabic 
translation. In the present context, ‘Coptic manuscripts’ are manuscripts that contain, if not exclusively, 
then at least in large measure, text written in the Coptic language (even if accompanied by texts in 
Greek or Arabic or any other language). Beginning not long after the turn of the first millennium, Copts 
had already begun translating selected parts of their ancestral literature into Arabic and composing new 
theological, pastoral and liturgical texts also in that language. But for the most part, the large number of 
*Copto-Arabic' (or ‘Egyptian Christian Arabic’) manuscripts of the twelfth and later centuries are not 
treated here, while ‘Coptic-Arabic’ bilingual manuscripts have been considered as a part of the Coptic 
manuscript tradition proper. 

On the whole, the Coptic-Arabic bilinguals served liturgical or devotional purposes, and so such 
books continued to be produced even after Coptic had lost almost all chance of ever again being a lan- 
guage of ordinary daily life anywhere. Although printing Coptic with movable type became possible 
in Europe (specifically in Rome) in 1629, by which time type fonts for Arabic also existed, the Coptic 
Church in Egypt did not begin printing its bilingual liturgical and devotional books until late in the nine- 
teenth century, at which time the Coptic manuscript tradition proper came to an end. 

Surviving Coptic manuscripts from the Middle Ages with a known provenance were mostly preserved 
in a small number of ancient monasteries, especially those in the Wadi al-Natrün (northwest of Cairo), 
the Monastery of St Antony on the Red Sea and the Monastery of St Shenoute in Upper Egypt. Not infre- 
quently, the older manuscripts in these repositories survived only as the remains of dismembered books 
that had long since been discarded and treated as waste paper (or waste parchment). Significant numbers 
of such manuscripts and fragments were acquired, one way or another, by western missionaries and travel- 
ling antiquaries and scholars, beginning in the sixteenth century. Most of the major European national mu- 
seums and libraries, as well as a number of universities, own at least some Coptic manuscripts. Very large 
collections outside of Egypt are in Naples (Biblioteca Nazionale), Rome/Vatican (Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana), Vienna (Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek), Paris (Bibliothéque nationale de France), London 
(British Library) and New York City (Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum); in Egypt, the most salient 
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collections are in Cairo (Coptic Mu- 
seum, Coptic Patriarchate, Institut 
Frangais d' Archéologie orientale). 


Early mediaeval and also Late 
Antique Coptic manuscripts, includ- 
ing the earliest surviving papyrus 
and parchment codices, have been 
discovered by means of excavation, 
very often by treasure-hunters rather 
than by trained archaeologists, for 
which reason they are often without 
provenance. Among the large quan- 
tities of papyri (sometimes includ- 
ing parchment)—mostly in Greek— 
that have been excavated from Late 
Antique and early mediaeval urban 
sites in Egypt since the beginning 
of scientific papyrology toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, there 
is a relatively small but nonetheless 
significant amount of Coptic mate- 
rial, some of it literary rather than 
documentary. Such finds are almost always fragmentary, a description that unfortunately applies in one 
way or another to the remains of Coptic literature in general. For this reason, much of the study of Coptic 
manuscripts—whether from the point of view of codicology and palaeography, philology and textual criti- 
cism, digitization, cataloguing or preservation—is geared specifically to dealing with fragments, whether 
they are torn scraps of codex leaves, or leaves deriving from dismembered—and perhaps not otherwise 
extant—codices, or fragments of some author's otherwise lost work, or a work from an otherwise lost 
corpus, and so on. 

In order for the study of Coptic manuscripts to advance, there is a great need for scholars to organize 
and to systematize the large quantity of data that has been published during more than two hundred years of 
scholarship, and to increase the database in a systematic and methodologically informed manner. There is 
still much basic research to be carried out (in some cases by revising and augmenting work done by previ- 
ous generations of scholars), both in the form of cataloguing and describing manuscripts—whether in the 
so often fragmentary condition in which they are now to be found in the many different collections, or as 
partly notional codices reconstructed from fragments that might now be scattered among any number of 
those collections—and in the form of publishing the texts. There are Coptic manuscripts that have been in 
Europe for up to four hundred years and more that have not yet been (properly) published. Editorial practice 
in connexion with Coptic texts has more or less gone along with the practices of Greek papyrology, which 
has been both advantageous and disadvantageous for the field of Coptic studies in general. In any case, 
there is urgent need for clarifying what textually relevant information needs to be drawn from the Coptic 
manuscripts and how that information should be recorded and presented. The application of digital technol- 
ogy to Coptic texts is partly keeping pace with work in other languages, and there are encouraging signs 
both of an awareness of the need to coordinate the efforts of widely dispersed Coptologists, and of a will- 
ingness to try to do so. Given the amount of basic research and publication that has yet to be accomplished, 
it should occasion little surprise that methodologically sophisticated textual criticism of Coptic sources, 
carried out in a systematic and well founded manner, has scarcely begun. 
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3.7. Ethiopic manuscripts (ABa) 


Writing was adopted by the Semites settled in Ethiopia—meaning the area between the northern highlands 
of the Horn of Africa and the Red Sea, corresponding to the present-day states of Eritrea and Ethiopia, the 
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northern Tegray region of the latter in particular—as early as the first millennium все, much earlier than 
the date of the earliest surviving manuscripts. The existence of an extensive literature going back presum- 
ably to the fourth century СЕ, consisting mostly of Christian biblical and patristic texts translated from 
Greek, certainly implies the existence and use of manuscripts. Yet there is little positive evidence for the 
nature of the earliest practices, forms of books or the materials used (see Ch. 1 § 6). Our witnesses for the 
Aksumite period (first to seventh centuries CE) are mostly inscriptions. While Greek script and language 
were used for inscriptions and legends on coins, Sabaean script features in some royal inscriptions written 
in the Ethiopic language as a purely ideological device, neither Greek nor Sabaean are attested in Ethio- 
pian manuscripts. In the second and third centuries cE, inscriptions emerge written in a non-vocalized 
Ethiopic script. The Ethiopic language (Ge'ez) and the vocalized Ethiopic script as they appeared by the 
fourth century, on the eve of the Christianization of Aksum (mid-fourth century), are, apart from certain 
specific features, very near to the language and script used later on for centuries as the literary language 
of the Christian kingdom of Ethiopia. While little or no evidence of interaction with Coptic manuscript 
culture has been registered so far, there was very strong interaction with the Egyptian Christian Arabic 
manuscript culture, which played a pivotal role in providing materials and inspiration to the mediaeval 
and pre-modern Ethiopian literary activity, starting from the thirteenth century at the latest. No interaction 
is discernible with the coexistent Ethiopian Islamic manuscript culture (see Ch. 4 $ 2.1.1.2). 

Two parchment codices, the so-called Abba Garima Four Gospels manuscripts, recently dated to the 
sixth century cE at the latest by radiocarbon dating, are believed to be the earliest surviving Ethiopic 
manuscripts and provide evidence that the codex form was introduced and used early (see Ch. 1 $ 6.2.3). 
They are all the more important since they are also decorated with paintings. In keeping with this evi- 
dence, as early as the ninth century сє an Arab tradition connects the word mushaf, meaning ‘Qur’an book 
in codex form', to the Ethiopians, to whom the invention of this book form is attributed. In fact the Arabic 
term mushaf was borrowed from Ethiopic mashaf, that is ‘book’ or ‘writing’ in all its possible meanings 
(Sergew Hable Selassie 1981; Bausi 2008a, 521—524). 

At present, there is no evidence suggesting any use of scrolls prior to the introduction of the codex in 
Ethiopia (see also Ch. 1 § 6.2.2), and, consequently, nothing to suggest that there was a passage from one 
form to the other as it happened, for example, for Greek. 

Particularly remarkable in the Ethiopic manuscript culture is the use of manuscripts (particularly Four 
Gospels manuscripts, so-called ‘Golden Gospels’) to preserve notes regarding the institution (usually a 
monastery or a church), the place or the region where the codex was kept. Such notes may be inserted in 
empty spaces or on blank leaves and/or copied onto separate leaves or quires that were then later bound 
into the codex (Bausi 2010e; Fiaccadori 2014). 

There are only approximate estimates of the number of Ethiopic manuscripts in the Eritrean and Ethio- 
pian regions. The distribution of manuscripts across this vast territory, with a very limited concentration 
in bigger central institutions and an extremely marked tendency to wide dissemination, is a feature that 
seems to go back to the time of the establishment of the first monastic settlements in the Late Antique 
period and that was perpetuated in mediaeval and later periods. This situation means a substantial density 
of manuscripts also in rural and isolated areas and hinders any attempt to get a precise and comprehensive 
view of the total number of manuscripts that still exist. The rough estimate of 200,000 extant manuscripts 
in codex form (that is excluding scrolls; see Sergew Hable Selassie 1981, 35) is based on the assumption 
that the minimum number of manuscripts necessary for every church for religious services amounts to a 
few dozen. Given the number of present-day parishes ranging from at least 13,000 to 32,350, the larger av- 
erage number of manuscripts preserved in the libraries surveyed in the past years, and the persistent use of 
older as well as new manuscripts along with printed books, this calculation seems probably underestimat- 
ed. Monastic libraries also have not yet been systematically explored: the figures of approximately 200 
manuscripts for Dabra Hayq Estifanos, around 570 manuscripts for Dabra Bizan, formerly approximately 
800 and now approximately 220 manuscripts for Gunda Gunde, around 1,000 in the Patriarchate and sev- 
eral hundred at least for the churches of Dabra Màrqos, Calaqot, or the cathedral church of Aksum Seyon 
may provide some hints. The two largest modern Ethiopian libraries of major institutional importance 
are found in Addis Ababa, the Library of the Institute of Ethiopian Studies and the National Archives and 
Library of Ethiopia. They have rich manuscript collections, approximately 1,500 and 850 manuscripts, 
respectively, which are, however, on the same scale as is typical of a very rich monastic library. 
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As appears from approximate estimates, in the absence of any comprehensive and reliable statistics, 





the large majority of the extant Ethiopic manuscripts does not antedate the seventeenth century. Manu- 
scripts antedating the sixteenth century are rare, and older ones are extremely or even exceptionally rare. 
Actually it must be emphasized that—excepting the two Abba Garima Gospels and less than a handful 
of possibly twelfth-century examples—only for the period from the thirteenth century to the present do 
we have a substantial continuum in the evidence. The scarcity of older Ethiopic manuscripts is attributed 
by Ethiopian tradition, not without reason, mainly to the disruptions caused by the Muslim occupation of 
historically Christian areas in the mid-sixteenth century. Massive damage also occurred during the Ethio- 
pian-Italian war of 1935-1941, which destroyed approximately 2,000 churches. On the other hand, manu- 
script books remained the norm of book production until the first half of the twentieth century and the 
practice of making manuscript books still exists at present. As a consequence, along with codicological, 
palaeographic, and philological analysis, ethnographic observations may also be taken into consideration 
(Mellors — Parsons 2002a, 2002b), provided, of course, that one remains aware that practices need not 
have been the same all across the centuries. 

The vast majority of Ethiopic manuscripts that have been investigated and published so far are found 
outside Ethiopia and Eritrea. The number of manuscripts abroad may amount to several thousand, most 
of them described in printed catalogues (Beylot — Rodinson 1995, Wion et al. 2006, Bausi 2007; see also 
Ch. 4 § 4). The four largest collections in Europe are those of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, the 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, the British Library and the Staatsbibliothek Preußischer Kulturbesitz, 
Orientabteilung, in Berlin. The Vatican Library, which was the first collection to be catalogued in printed 
form, has 1,082 manuscripts, at the least, plus the largest collection of Ethiopian scrolls in the world. 
The Bibliothèque nationale de France has over 1,000 manuscripts, including scrolls. The British Library 
has at least 624 manuscripts. The Staatsbibliothek in Berlin preserves 328 manuscripts plus an important 
microfilm collection of 182 items from the Lake Tana monasteries. Other European and North American 
institutions hold important collections of Ethiopic manuscripts (Manchester, Oxford, Frankfurt, Munich, 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Uppsala, Oslo, Florence, Milan, Parma, Rome (besides the Vatican), Athens, 
Princeton, Baltimore, etc.). Very important are also the collections hosted in Jerusalem, with probably 
more than 800 manuscripts (569 preserved in the Ethiopian Archbishopric of Jerusalem, 162 in the mon- 
asteries of Dabra Gannat and 33 in that of Dayr al-Sultan). 

As far as microfilms are concerned, the collection of the Ethiopian Manuscript Microfilm Library 
(EMML), with 9,238 manuscripts, is the most important one. The first 5,000 items have been catalogued 
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in printed form and another volume is forthcoming. The EMML collection is hosted by the Hill Museum 
and Manuscript Library (HMML), Saint John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, which has grown in 
the course of the last four decades into a major centre for the study, recording, digitization, and catalogu- 
ing of Ethiopic manuscripts (among others). It has recently digitized several important collections (for 
example, the monastic library of Gunda Gundé). More digitization efforts have been sponsored by the 
Arcadia Fund within the framework of the Endangered Archives Programme (EAP) of the British Library. 
Mazgaba seelat, Deeds Project, University of Toronto, stores several thousand images and historical col- 
lections of interest to art historians. The Ethiopian Manuscript Imaging Project (EMIP), started in 2005 
and has located and digitized scattered smaller collections in the possession of university libraries, deal- 
ers and private owners, mostly in North America, but also in England, Israel and Kenya. Quite recently, 
starting from 2009, the European Research Council-sponsored project Ethio-SPaRe: Cultural Heritage of 
Christian Ethiopia: Salvation, Preservation, Research, University of Hamburg, has acquired high quality 
digital images of more than 2,000 Ethiopic manuscripts from the area of particular historical importance 
of eastern Tegray, in northern Ethiopian highlands (Nosnitsin 2013a, 2013c). 
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3.8. Georgian manuscripts (JG) 


Although autochthonous historiography claims that writing was adopted by the Georgians as early as the 
third century BCE, there is no proof so far that their language was given written form before the conversion 
to Christianity in the fourth-fifth centuries СЕ, all written documents of older times being either Greek or 
Aramaic (or in both languages side by side, as in the famous bilingual inscription of Armazi of the first 
century cE; Cereteli 1941; Gippert — Tandaschwili 1999). The oldest extant sources written in Georgian are 
stone inscriptions of the fifth century discovered in the Monastery of the Cross near Jerusalem (inscrip- 
tion of c.452; Cereteli 1960; Gippert – Tandaschwili 2002) and in the cathedral of Bolnisi in Lower Kartli 
(South-East Georgia; inscription of around 493; Musxeli$vili 1938, 325—343; Gippert — Tandaschwili 
1999—2002; Gippert 20143); the script used is the fully developed Old Georgian majuscule named mrglo- 
vani, ‘round [script]’, which was also the sole script used in the first centuries of the Georgian manuscript 
tradition up to about the ninth century. A minuscule variant derived from it, named nusxuri ‘manuscript 
[script] or nusxa-xucuri ‘ecclesiastical [script] of manuscripts’, appeared by about the same time, with 
majuscules continuing to be used as initials, in titles, and the like (asomtavruli, lit. ‘capital letter[s]’). The 
combination of nusxuri and asomtavruli remained in use in religious writings up to the nineteenth century, 
whereas in secular contexts (but also in colophons), a cursive variant of the minuscule has been used since 
about the tenth century; this latter script, named mxedruli ‘knights’ [script], is the one still in use today. 
With but few exceptions, the Georgian scripts were used only for the Georgian language in manuscripts. 
Exceptions are, among others, Greek incipits of hymns transcribed into Georgian (Gippert 2014b), spo- 
radic cases of a sister language of Georgian, Svan, appearing in secondary notes of a mediaeval Gospel 
manuscript (Gippert 2013, 101—102), or a seventeenth century Turkish Bible written in mxedruli (hitherto 
unpublished, but see Luffin 2014). 

The Georgian manuscript tradition, which developed continuously for about 1,500 years since the in- 
vention of the Georgian script and which is attested by about 75,000 manuscript leaves that survive until 
the present day, has proven to be extremely valuable as a witness of both Christian religious thought and 
Near Eastern narrative skill; it has preserved a noteworthy amount of early versions of the Gospels and 
hagiographical, homiletic, and hymnographic texts, mostly translated from Greek. In spite of their impor- 
tance, Georgian manuscripts have remained under-studied in many respects, especially concerning their 
history, structure, and composition. Many of the observations assembled in the present handbook must 
therefore be regarded as preliminary. 

The oldest dated Georgian manuscript known so far is the manuscript 32-57-33+N89 of the Georgian 
collection of St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, a multiple-text parchment codex (mravaltavi 
*multi-headed'; Gippert forthcoming) in mrglovani script written in St Sabas' Laura near Jerusalem in 
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863/864 (Sanize 1959). However, there are clear indications of greater age in many other Georgian manu- 
scripts. This is especially true of the so-called xanmeti and haemefi periods covering approximately the 
fifth to eighth centuries, which are characterized by the occurrence of special verbal and nominal affixes 
consisting of the letters x (kh) and h. Nearly all manuscripts exhibiting these traits have come down to us 
only in palimpsest form; an exception is the famous 'Sinai Lectionary', which represents an intermediate 
stage with both xanmeti and haemeti forms occurring side by side (Sanize 1944; Imnai&vili 2004, 47—69; 
Gippert et al. 2007b; Gippert et al. 2007a, xxvi n. 89; see below). Another guide to the (relative) chronol- 
ogy of undated Old Georgian manuscripts is palaeography (Gippert et al. 2007a, xxvi; see Ch. 2 $ 6). 

Nearly all manuscript codices that have come down to us from the Old Georgian period (up to the thir- 
teenth century) have religious contents, which implies that they were written by clergymen, in churches 
or monasteries, either in what may be styled the Georgian homeland (south of the Caucasus) or elsewhere 
in the Christian Near East. The most crucial role in the early centuries was played by Jerusalem, where 
Georgian monks had settled as early as the fifth century; the Monastery of the Cross, erected there by 
Georgians in the eleventh century, was dissolved only at the end of the nineteenth century when its library 
was taken over by the Greek patriarchate. Other centres of the production of Georgian manuscripts abroad 
were St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, where Georgians worked continuously between about the 
ninth and the fourteenth centuries, and the monastery of Iviron (‘Iberians’, i.e. Georgians’ [monastery]’) 
on Mount Athos, which was founded by Georgians in the tenth century. Among the ‘autochthonous’ cen- 
tres of Georgian manuscript production, the most outstanding were the provinces of Tao-Klarzeti and 
Sav&eti in eastern Anatolia, both now belonging to Turkey. There are clear indications that all these cen- 
tres kept close contacts with each other throughout the Middle Ages. 

Manuscript codices with non-religious content came into being by the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, one of the oldest specimens being a paper codex containing, among other things, the Georgian 
translation of an Arabic astrological treatise (Karanaze et al. 2010, 39). The same century witnessed the 
Georgians' endeavour to participate in the philosophical dispute about the neo-Platonism of the time, with 
the schools of Gelati (in West Georgia) and Iqalto (in East Georgia) producing relevant manuscript books. 
While all these books were still written in ecclesiastical nusxuri, the secular mxedruli was used in codi- 
ces containing the products of both original and translated poetry and prose literature, among them Shota 
Rustaveli's epic Vepxistqaosani (‘The One [knight] in the Panther's Skin’), the Georgian adaptation of 
Gurganr's Persian romance of Vis и Ramin (Visramiani), and other specimens of courtly literature. Differ- 
ent from the religious (Christian) tradition that visibly linked the Old Georgian production of manuscripts 
to the Byzantine world, the secular tradition was strongly influenced by Islamic or, more precisely, Persian 
models, a fact that is evident not only from the textual contents, but also from the layout of the manuscripts, 
the illustrations they contain, and other features (Gippert — Tandaschwili 2014, 11—12). With the introduc- 
tion of printing in the middle of the eighteenth century, the production of manuscript books in Georgia 
started to decrease gradually, and it reached its end during the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Only in rare cases have Georgian manuscript books been preserved where they were originally writ- 
ten. This is true, for example, of the major part of the Georgian manuscript collection of St Catherine's 
Monastery on Mount Sinai, which comprises around 250 catalogued codices (the actual number is con- 
siderably smaller due to losses and due to the fact that several items of the so-called New Finds of 1975 
actually belong, as fragments, to codices registered earlier). Other collections that have remained in their 
original locations are those of the Iviron Monastery on Mount Athos (c.85 items) and of the Monastery of 
the Holy Cross in Jerusalem (c.160 items, now kept in the Greek patriarchate). On the other hand, most 
of the manuscripts that were produced in Georgia and eastern Anatolia have been assembled in four col- 
lections now hosted in the National Centre of Manuscripts in Tbilisi (‘A’: the collection of the former 
Ecclesiastical Museum; ‘H’: the collection of the former Museum of the Georgian Society for History and 
Ethnography; ‘Q’: the collection of the State Museum of Georgia; ‘S’: the collection of the former Society 
for the Promotion of Literacy among the Georgian Population; altogether c.9,000 codices; «http://www. 
manuscript.ge/index.php?m=73&amp;In=eng>, last access 2014). Minor collections within Georgia are 
those of the Historico-ethnographical Museum in Kutaisi (c.700 items), the Museum of Axalcixe (c.75 
items), the Historico-ethnographical Museum in Gori, and the Historico-ethnographical Museum in Mes- 
tia. Three mediaeval manuscript codices (two evangeliaries, one lectionary) are known to have remained 
in the possession of mountain villages in the highlands of Svanetia (Kurashi, Lakhamula, Lakhushdi), 
where they are kept in the village churches (Gippert 2013). 
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Apart from the ‘authentic’ repositories, Georgian manuscripts are found throughout the world, in 
consequence of their removal mostly from Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. Noteworthy collections are hosted 
in Graz, Austria, Universitatsbibliothek (including the ‘Sinai Lectionary’ of about the seventh or eighth 
century, mentioned already above, MS 2058/1); Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek (including 
one of the most remarkable palimpsest codices originating from Jerusalem, Cod.Vind.georg. 2; Gippert 
et al. 20072); Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France; Leipzig, Universitátsbibliothek; Oxford, Bodleian 
Library; Birmingham, England, Cadbury Research Library, the Mingana Collection; Washington, DC, the 
Library of Dumbarton Oaks; and St Petersburg, Biblioteka Instituta Vostokovedenija Rossijskoj Akademii 
Nauk. Fragments of Georgian manuscripts that were reused as flyleaves or the like in non-Georgian co- 
dices are found, for example, in the Matenadaran in Yerevan, Armenia (Gippert — Outtier 2009), in the 
library of the Armenian monastery in New Julfa near Isfahan, Iran (Outtier 2013) and in the Armenian 
patriarchate in Jerusalem (Outtier 1986). 
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3.9. Greek manuscripts (MMa) 


The history of Greek manuscript books extends over a long time span, from classical Greece to at least 
one and a half centuries beyond the invention of western printing in the mid-fifteenth century. In terms 
of geography, Greek and Byzantine book making is not confined to Ancient Greece and Constantinople: 
depending on the time and historical events, it extends to Armenia, Georgia, Syria, islands of the eastern 
Mediterranean such as Cyprus or Crete, Greece with the monasteries of Mount Athos, the Slavonic na- 
tions of the Balkans and Russia, St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, Egypt, and both southern and 
northern Italy (see also Ch. 2 $ 7). 

The existence of books in the Greek language and script may be inferred from written sources, vase 
paintings and isolated and fragmentary examples (see Ch. 1 $ 8 and Ch. 2 $ 7) in fifth-century все Greece, 
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that is some three centuries after the archaic Greek alphabet was created on the model of the Phoenician 
alphabet. The use of writing was originally limited to the preservation of mainly religious or administra- 
tive texts, recorded on hard materials and kept in temples and other archives; the oldest evidence con- 
cerning book-rolls and a book trade in Athens’s marketplace and civic centre (agora) dates from to the 
fourth century все (Plato, Apol. 26). Between the Hellenistic period and Late Antiquity, papyrus (and also 
parchment) rolls achieved wide diffusion in the Graeco-Roman world: eastern and western volumina bear 
witness to a common ground of manufacturing practices, with some structural differences clearly standing 
out (Turner 1977). 

The long-term transition from roll to codex started at the beginning of the Christian era and was fully 
accomplished between the fourth and fifth centuries cE: it preceded a period of political, economic and 
cultural decline, caused by the disintegration of the political and administrative structures of the Roman 
Empire. The consequences were also felt in Byzantium, from 324 ce the capital of the new Christian em- 
pire, where literacy remained quite widespread until the Turkish conquest in 1453, favoured by the extent 
and pervasiveness of the imperial bureaucracy. Byzantine society was in fact pervaded by a deep-rooted 
*bookish mentality' (Cavallo 1982, xi): the existence of a wide audience of both religious and secular 
readers ensured the transmission of the Classical cultural heritage on which much of Byzantine literature 
was based; illiterates, to whom books were personally inaccessible, enjoyed them indirectly through litur- 
gical rites, where the Bible was exhibited (Cavallo 2006). 

Most scribes were monks (Cutler 1981; Ronconi 2012, 661—663); but Byzantine monastic book pro- 
duction, unlike its Latin counterpart, rarely took on an organized form, the most renowned exception being 
the metropolitan Monastery of Saint John the Baptist of Stoudios, founded in the mid-fifth century, where 
reading and writing activities were regulated by the monastic constitution (typikon: PG 99, 273 B-C; 
119, 1740 C-D). More individualistic modes of monastic experience prevailed, such as those practised on 
Mount Athos, where the monks lived in independent groups or families; only a few large monasteries are 
known to have housed a significant library with books beyond the everyday liturgical necessities, usually 
a simple room where books were kept together with other objects. 

Byzantine society knew of no strict separation between secular and monastic circles: monks could 
maintain relations with the outside world and many lay people—even high-ranking ones, including some 
emperors—might end their life in a monastery. Books were never produced for the exclusive use of 
religious circles, as was the case with many Latin scriptoria: monasteries could receive book commissions 
from the outside world, as part of a range of secular and monastic scribal performance, which also involved 
laymen (school teachers, notaries, major and minor scholars...) and occasionally also women. In the Late 
Byzantine period books might also be written in collaboration by several hands within specific scholarly 
circles, which has led it to be supposed that manuscript copying was a kind of learned activity, in the form of 
a collective appropriation of the transcribed texts (Cavallo 2001a, 2004c). Greek scholars of the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries were often active as scribes (Cavallo 1982; Hunger 1989; Reynolds — Wilson 1991; Wilson 
[N.] 1983, 1992; Waring 2010). 

The lack of local writing schools and the interdependence between the secular and monastic worlds 
are reflected in the highly homogeneous material and scribal features of Byzantine books: at variance 
with the Latin west, specific artisanal and graphic patterns, styles and trends are more the exception than 
the rule, and they can only rarely be referred to a given centre or area. Apart from being poorly marked 
by local peculiarities, Byzantine books exhibit from Late Antiquity until at least the twelfth century (and 
in some ways even later) a substantial stability in their methods of manufacture, being a mirror of the 
conservatism that permeated Byzantine civilization. The fact that the scholars acting as book scribes were 
sometimes the same people who performed public functions may result in a clear osmosis between book 
and documentary scripts, especially from the eleventh century onwards. 

The Greek codices that have come down to us are an essential source for the knowledge of ancient 
Greek and Byzantine civilization; and yet, as with all other manuscript cultures, we lack reliable estimates 
of both the quantity of the original Greek manuscript production and of the share of it that survives. The 
figure of over 65,000 volumes recently calculated in the course of the Diktyon project («http://www. 
diktyon.org/en») is compatible with the estimate of 55,000 volumes suggested by Alphonse Dain (1949, 
1975); these and any such figures are most likely to remain merely approximate, given the absence of 
information on the number of codicological units composing each extant volume. Only twenty-five out 
of something more than six hundred libraries or collections (c.4%) possess more than 400 codices, while 
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about 230 (i.e. more than one third) own only a single codex. In Italy, the number of Greek manuscripts 
written in or preserved in Europe during the centuries preceding the fall of Constantinople was enriched 
by those that were brought or produced in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by Greek and Latin 
scholars who were responsible for the creation of the major Italian collections of Greek manuscripts still 
owned by the most important libraries of the Italian peninsula (among which are the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in Venice, and the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Flor- 
ence). Similarly, in northern Europe, rich collections of Greek manuscripts began to develop between the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: in Paris, London, and Oxford, and in Germany and Russia. In the east, 
large and still largely unexplored collections survived the Turkish conquest in the monasteries of Mount 
Athos and Meteora, or on various Greek islands. The manuscript collections of Athens, Mount Athos, the 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, and the Bibliothèque nationale de France in Paris, in this order, represent 
the richest collections, ranging from over 5,500 to about 3,600. Normally, though with significant excep- 
tions, the quality of Greek manuscript catalogues (even some of the oldest ones) is acceptable or fairly 
good as far as the contents are concerned, but very heterogeneous with regard to the material features of 
the codices (Canart 2010; see Ch. 4 § 6). 

Originally, it was sacred literature that was dominant among the contents of Greek codices (and is 
probably even more dominant among the surviving codices than was the case during much of the history 
of Greek manuscript book production). As is well known (and confirmed by the results of research centred 
on the ninth to twelfth centuries), liturgy, homilies and biblical exegesis are the best-represented catego- 
ries throughout the ages; the Bible (both Old and New Testaments) is also constantly present, and only 
exceptionally contained in a single volume; more frequently it is divided into various volumes containing 
more or less standard combinations of books. Secular (Classical and Byzantine, literary and technical) 
production constitute, in all ages, a minority, probably less than ten per cent of the total quantity of books 
that were produced. 
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3.10. Hebrew manuscripts (MBA) 


The position of Hebrew manuscripts among oriental traditions or definition is intricate. Hebrew is, of 
course, a Semitic language and Hebrew codices are written in a Semitic script. The Palaeo-Hebrew alpha- 
bet—a local variant of the Phoenician script, for which there is epigraphic evidence in Palestine going 
back to the tenth century BcE—was replaced by a Jewish variant of the Aramaic script adopted since the 
third century все in Syria, Palestine and Egypt; its most abundant attestation is the Judaean Desert Scrolls 
and associated documents. Ever since, this Hebrew script continued to be used, into the Middle Ages and 
until recent times, for the writing of Hebrew manuscripts and records, as well as for other languages when 
rendered in Hebrew characters, most notably Arabic. Yet due to historical circumstances, Jewish commu- 
nities were scattered around the Mediterranean basin and farther eastward, westward and northward. The 
spread of the Hebrew script blurs the distinction between Orient and Occident since Hebrew manuscripts 
were produced in Yemen and the Maghreb in the south, in central, northern and eastern Europe to the 
north, eastward in Central Asia and as far west as England, and the Hebrew tradition became surrounded 
by the book civilizations of Islam and Christianity—the oriental and Occidental Islamic territories with 
their Arabic script and book lore, the Byzantine East with its Greek script, the Latin west, and other minor 
oriental languages and scripts. 

Consequently, dealing with Hebrew manuscripts and Hebrew codicology inevitably involves manu- 
scripts produced in both Orient and Occident, and their codicological and palaeographical typology is 
bound to relate to the typologies of the major host zones. Bridged by a shared script, a common culture 
and literature, as well as certain scribal traditions, Hebrew manuscripts are nonetheless separated by the 
different environments which affected the codicological practices of their makers. A considerable number 
of what must be classified as Hebrew manuscripts were written in Judaeo-Arabic using Hebrew charac- 
ters, mainly in the Orient, but also in North Africa and Spain. Similarly, while Hebrew manuscripts were 
produced also in the Latin west, some of these western manuscripts in Hebrew characters are written in 
European vernacular languages, such as Yiddish (Judaeo-German; see also Ch. 4 $ 2.7). 

Between the rich finds of Hebrew books from Late Antiquity—namely the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
fragments from the Qumran caves and the Judaean Desert, dating from the Hellenistic and early Roman 
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periods—and the earliest dated and datable surviving Hebrew codices, there is a salient gap of some eight 
hundred years with almost no extant evidence of the Hebrew book. Of the few dozen existing literary frag- 
ments dating from this gap, mainly papyri of the Byzantine period excavated in Egypt, not one derives 
from a codex, as post-biblical literature was mainly transmitted orally. The codex was adopted by the Jews 
in the Orient much later than it had come to be used by the Christians, not before the eighth century, or 
following the Islamic expansion. The number of the extant Hebrew codices, mostly mediaeval, is about 
100,000 (including many composite manuscripts), plus more than 300,000 fragments, kept in some eight 
hundred collections, mainly in Europe. 

Dated codices have survived from the beginning of the tenth century and thereafter, while some un- 
dated ones can be assigned to the ninth century. Thus the codicological typology of the mediaeval Hebrew 
manuscripts, based on the documentation in situ of almost all the extant explicitly dated manuscripts— 
more than 3,000 codicological units documented in 3,400 records, as each hand of a multi-hand manu- 
script was recorded separately, about half of them with indication of locality—is confined to the central 
and late Middle Ages. 

The following statistics derive from SfarData <http://www.sfardata.nli.org.il>, the codicological data- 
base of the Hebrew Palaeography Project sponsored by The Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities: 


Corpus palaeographical units codicological units (codices) 

Explicitly dated manuscripts until 1540 studied in situ 3142 2777 
Unstudied dated manuscripts (partially recorded) 258 249 
Unlocated or lost dated manuscripts 179 179 
Extant dated manuscripts 3400 3026 
Disqualified dated manuscripts 85 85 
Studied undated colophoned or named manuscripts 1176 1068 
Unstudied undated manuscripts, partially recorded 430 417 
Total Hebrew manuscripts documented in situ 4318 3845 
Selected dated and localized documents 1181 

Dated and localized paper Arabic manuscripts 143 143 
Total records 6705 5029 


References see Ch. 1 § 9; Ch. 2 $ 8. 


3.11. Slavonic manuscripts (кмс) 


‘Formerly’, says a ninth-century writer known as the monk Chrabr, ‘the Slavs had no writing, being pagan, 
but used marks and incisions for reckoning and divination; but when they were baptized, they were forced 
to write Slavonic with Greek and Latin letters, unsystematically (bez ustroenija)’. This short sentence 
indicates both the close connexion between writing and Christianity in the history of the Slavs, and that 
a genuine native tradition of literacy begins with the introduction of a native alphabet. There are early 
Slavonic inscriptions written with Greek letters, and the Latin-script manuscript known as the Freising 
Fragments (Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 6426, ff. 78, 158—161), written c.1000, probably 
testifies to a writing tradition that goes back to the activities of Frankish missionaries in Carinthia in the 
eighth century, but they are indeed unsystematic, as far as rendering the sounds of Slavonic is concerned, 
and peripheral to the writing cultures to which they belong, in which the normal languages of the written 
word are Greek and Latin. A distinctively ‘Slavonic’ tradition of literacy begins only with the invention of 
a writing system designed specifically for the Slavonic language—attributable beyond reasonable doubt 
to the work of St Cyril in 863—and it embraces only some of the Slavonic peoples. Those who received 
Christianity from the Franks received at the same time the tradition of Latin literacy, to which their ver- 
naculars, like those of Western Europe, remained subordinate throughout the period of the manuscript 
book. 

The alphabet devised for the Moravian mission conducted by St Cyril and his brother St Methodius 
is that which has come to be known as Glagolitic (see Ch. 2 § 9). The basic order of the letters follows 
that of Greek and Hebrew, but a large proportion of the characters have no equivalent in either of those 
alphabets. The actual shapes of the letters, however, are original: despite numerous attempts to trace their 
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antecedents, no scholarly consensus has ever been reached. It is generally agreed that nothing survives 
from the time of SS Cyril and Methodius, and that the earliest extant manuscripts must have been written 
at the end of the tenth or beginning of the eleventh century. 

From the beginning, Glagolitic writing was closely connected with the Slavonic liturgy, and in con- 
sequence, when after the death of St Methodius in 885 the Slavonic liturgy was abolished in Moravia, the 
Glagolitic tradition there came to an end. (It was to be briefly revived in the Czech lands in the eleventh 
and fourteenth centuries.) It is possible that the Slavonic liturgy had been known in Bulgaria (and in the 
less politically organized lands between Bulgaria and the Adriatic) even before 885, and it is recorded 
that the Slavonic clergy expelled from Moravia shortly afterwards found a ready welcome there. To- 
wards the end of the ninth century the Slavonic liturgy was adopted as its normal rite by the Bulgarian 
Church (which since the official conversion of the country in 864 had used Greek). However, the ‘exotic’ 
Glagolitic alphabet was evidently a stumbling block to the educated aristocracy in the Bulgarian capital 
of Preslav, already thoroughly immersed in Byzantine culture. The result was the development of Cyrillic, 
with letter shapes very closely based on Greek uncials (see Ch. 2 § 9). The Glagolitic tradition appears to 
have been maintained in western Bulgaria and Serbia until the middle or latter part of the twelfth century, 
but with the establishment of the Second Bulgarian Empire and the emergence of a united Serbian state 
(and later the Serbian national Church under St Sava), Cyrillic became the normal writing system in these 
areas. Thereafter, Glagolitic was confined to those areas of Croatia (along the Dalmatian littoral and on 
certain islands in the Adriatic) where a vernacular liturgy of the Western rite was maintained. The last 
Glagolitic service book was printed at Rome in 1905, and Glagolitic can still occasionally be seen used 
as a decorative alphabet. 

Cyrillic was dominant in eastern Bulgaria from its inception and was also adopted by the Eastern 
Slavs at their conversion in the late tenth century. The Rumanians also used Cyrillic, having adopted 
Church Slavonic as their liturgical language and Middle Bulgarian as their chancery language (the earliest 
documents date from the fourteenth century); Cyrillic continued to be used for writing Rumanian until the 
nineteenth century. 

It is evident that both Glagolitic and Cyrillic writing emerged from the Byzantine tradition—the for- 
mer the invention of a Greek, and the latter in the cultural penumbra of the Empire. Paradoxically, the 
older of the two is the more modern in Byzantine terms: the layout and preparation of the oldest Glagolitic 
manuscripts show distinct affinities with Greek minuscule manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
whereas those written in Cyrillic evidently depend on a more conservative local uncial tradition. The earli- 
est examples of both types of manuscript may be studied in conjunction with the contemporary Byzantine 
book, with which they share many features in terms of their codicology (see Ch. 1 § 10), writing practice 
and (for Cyrillic at least) palaeography. Subsequently, however, Glagolitic book culture grew closer to 
that of Western Europe, to which it was united by religious and political ties, and by the fifteenth century 
the layout and decoration of Glagolitic codices, and even the ductus of their script, came to resemble those 
current in Northern Italy. 

The Cyrillic book, by contrast, continued to evolve within the same cultural and religious sphere as the 
Greek book and reflects many of the same developments. This is not to deny the emergence of local tradi- 
tions, principally Bulgarian, Serbian and East Slavonic (‘Russian’), and within the latter the traditions of 
Novgorod vs. Kiev, or later Muscovy vs. the South-West; but these were never maintained in isolation, to 
the extent that some fifteenth-century Russian manuscripts are almost impossible to distinguish from their 
Bulgarian models. The religious pre-eminence of Constantinople, moreover, meant that all were receptive 
to Greek influence. A partial exception is the somewhat rustic and archaic tradition of Bosnia, which (with 
some notable exceptions) seems to have been relatively impervious to outside influences. 

The Slavs were certainly aware of literacy in the cultures that surrounded them before they undertook 
to create a writing system for their own language, and this awareness is reflected in the vocabulary sur- 
rounding the book. The verb ‘to write’, pisati, means also ‘to paint’, a polysemy shared with the Greek 
grapho. Greek grammata has given Slavic gramota, meaning a ‘document’, ‘writing’ in general, or facil- 
ity in it, the same semantic field as Latin litterae. The Slavic word for a ‘letter’, buky, is Germanic, and, 
most remarkably, it is the Chinese Ж, ‘scroll’ (in modern Mandarin juàn, but in earlier periods believed 
to have been pronounced more like kiien), borrowed into Turkic and thence, with the Hunno-Bulgarian 
suffix -ig-, into Slavonic as künigy (a plurale tantum meaning ‘anything written’) from which the singular 
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kniga/kniha, the word for ‘book’ in modern Slavonic languages, is derived (Deleva 1997, see also Vasmer 
1953-1958). The materials for writing have their native names insofar as they are objects from everyday 
life otherwise unrelated to the book, such as pero (‘pen’, literally ‘feather’). The Greek word chartés, 
which was borrowed very early into Old Bulgarian, was used to denote a number of writing surfaces; its 
development among the Balkan Slavs was the same as in Greek, so that hartija now means ‘paper’ (though 
Serbian also uses papir). In Russian charat’ja, a word which survived into the twentieth century, meant 
‘parchment’, but this is now universally designated by the Western European borrowing pergamen(t). 
The derivation of Russian bumaga, ‘paper’, is obscure, but certainly connected in some way with Greek 
bambax. 

The extant Slavic manuscripts are estimated to number c.60,000—80,000, the largest collection being 
that of St Petersburg; about one third of them have been catalogued (see Ch. 4 § 2.9). 
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3.12. Syriac manuscripts (PGB—FBC) 


The history of the production of Syriac manuscripts in the strict sense, that is books in codex form, begins 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. The oldest dated Syriac manuscript was written in Edessa in 411 
cE (London, British Library, Add. 12,150, parchment, 370 x 285 mm, 255 leaves) and contains patristic 
works of Clement of Rome, Titus of Bosra, Eusebius, and also a martyrology. The production of handwrit- 
ten books continues to the present day and was still very common in the nineteenth century (in some cases 
as a result of requests from western scholars and missionaries); recent manuscripts in fact contain several 
ancient works, and in some cases they are codices unici. 

The shape of the Syriac manuscript book was set early, and already the oldest manuscripts conform to 
some kind of formal perfection that later copyists sought to reproduce. Thus there is from the beginning 
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a Syriac kind of manuscript, distinct from the Greek type of manuscript, which was one of the models 
encountered by Muslim scribes when they developed their own written tradition. The history of the Syriac 
book is, therefore, an important chapter in the history of the book in the Near East. 

The production areas of Syriac manuscripts coincide with the area of origin and dissemination of the 
culture of Syriac expression. But in addition to the main centres in the Near East (Turkey, in particular the 
region of Tür 'Abdin in the southeast, Syria, Lebanon, Israel, Iraq, Iran, Egypt), there are also peripheral 
areas: eastward there are southern India (Kerala), Central Asia and China; westward there is Europe, in 
particular Italy and France. From both the quantitative and the chronological points of view, the peripheral 
areas are obviously characterized by a relatively limited and recent production; nevertheless, Central Asia 
preserved some older manuscripts (ninth century), while in Europe the production of Syriac manuscripts 
dates from the sixteenth century and is primarily a consequence of the contacts between the Roman 
Church and the Churches of the East. 

Worth mentioning from the twentieth century are manuscripts intended to serve as models for printed 
books, a practice that was abandoned only recently with the adoption of the computer for typesetting 
Syriac texts. These twentieth-century manuscripts perpetuated the traditional layout, in some cases in- 
cluding the use of rubrics, a practice that necessitated the use of colour in Syriac printed books. 

The number of Syriac manuscripts is difficult to assess, but it is estimated that more than 10,000 
manuscripts are preserved, about 3,000 of which are dated. The distribution of these dated manuscripts 
over the centuries varies significantly, in keeping with the history of the Syriac Churches and in relation 
to material circumstances; for instance, almost all the dated manuscripts earlier than 1000 cE—about 166 
in number—and many more undated ones, have been preserved in Egypt, thanks to its dry climate (Brock 
et al. 2001, 243; Brock 2012a, 25-28) and to the relatively calm political situation compared to the many 
invasions that Syria and Iraq had to endure. For instance, the concentration of Syriac manuscripts in the 
Syrian Monastery (Dayr al-Suryàn) in the desert of Scetis (Wadi al-Natrün, northwest of Cairo), began 
already in the Middle Ages, when (in 932 cE) its abbot Mushe of Nisibis brought from Mesopotamia some 
250 manuscripts (Brock 2012b). The number of dated Syriac manuscripts from the fifth to the twelfth 
century is about 229; from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, the number is about 1850 (Brock et al. 
2001, 245: an estimate on the basis of catalogues of western collections). 

Collections of Syriac manuscripts are found in monasteries and religious institutions throughout the 
Near East and as far west as Egypt, as in the above-mentioned Syrian Monastery (Egypt) and St Cath- 
erine's Monastery on Mount Sinai. Peculiar to the latter and linked to the presence in the monastery of 
monks from many different cultural and linguistic communities, is an overlay of languages within single 
manuscripts, when the parchment was reused for copying new texts (palimpsests); in addition, remains of 
Melkite Syriac literature have been preserved mainly in St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai. Maron- 
ite Syriac manuscripts are kept in the collection of the Maronite Patriarchate, in Bkerké. The Holy Spirit 
University of Kaslik has established a library and assumed the task of gathering up small collections scat- 
tered in different churches and communities. Manuscripts of the Syriac Orthodox tradition are preserved 
in the region of Tür ‘Abdin, in southeastern Turkey, in the libraries of the monasteries of Dayr al-Za ‘faran 
and Mor Gabriel, and in Mardin; other collections are in Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo and Charfet (Leba- 
non). East Syriac collections are kept in Iraq; as regards the Chaldean Church, the important library of 
the Patriarchate should be mentioned, as well as that of the monastery of Dora in Baghdad, where many 
manuscripts of churches and monasteries in northern Iraq had been gathered; since the recent war, the 
manuscripts have been transferred to Iraqi Kurdistan (the collection of Dora is back in the Monastery of 
Our Lady of Seeds in Alqosh where part of it originally came from). Finally, mention must be made of the 
Syriac communities of southern India, from both the Eastern and the Western Syriac traditions—whose 
many manuscripts are relevant for the history of Syriac book production as a whole—as several others 
were transferred from northern Mesopotamia to India. 

In Europe, the most important collections are those of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana—the old- 
est one being also particularly varied—and the British Library. In both cases manuscripts acquired in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries from the Syrian Monastery in Egypt have an important place. They are 
the core of the British Library's collection, including some of the oldest preserved examples and mostly 
preserving the tradition of the Syrian Orthodox Church. The beginnings of the Vatican collection go back 
to the sixteenth century, and as the Church of Rome was involved in relations with all Syriac Churches 
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from that century on, the Vatican collection is also varied in confessional provenance. Smaller collec- 
tions elsewhere in Italy (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana; Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana) are 
also important, because of certain particularly precious manuscripts. In Great Britain, also the Mingana 
collection (Birmingham) deserves mention. Other important collections in Europe are found in Berlin 
(Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz) and Paris (Bibliothéque nationale de France): in general, their 
manuscripts are less old than those in the other collections that have been mentioned. The history of these 
collections in part reflects that of diplomatic relations between the relevant countries and the Near East: 
for instance, the close relations of France with the Levant certainly explain the large number of Maronite 
manuscripts in French collections (besides the Bibliothéque nationale in Paris, also for example in Aix- 
en-Provence, Bibliothéque Méjanes; Lyon, Bibliothéque municipale; Strasbourg, Bibliothéque nationale 
et universitaire). Conversely, the German diplomatic presence in Iraq and Iran is related to the proportion- 
ately greater number of Eastern Syriac manuscripts in German libraries, or in the library of Strasbourg. 
The role of American missionaries in Urmia in the nineteenth century and the recent emigration of Chris- 
tians from the Middle East to the United States explain the formation of the majority of North American 
collections, among them that of Harvard University, Cambridge, MA (for a complete repertoire of places 
and collections that preserve Syriac manuscripts, see Desreumaux 1991). 
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4. Ethical and legal aspects of manuscript research 


4.1. Ethics in research and conservation of oriental manuscripts (SI) 


The professional ethical standards of researchers of manuscripts, persons in charge of manuscript collec- 
tions, and those responsible for the conservation are not a recent invention. For many years questions have 
been raised concerning the methods and technical choices allowed in historical research, and these apply 
also to the treatment of documents in archives, libraries and museums. 

At the end of the nineteenth century in France, the Méthodique school derived inspiration from Ger- 
man historians (see Bourdeau 1888) and dictated the first rules for the positivistic approach to historiog- 
raphy: August Comte stated that a historian must study all facets of history. The same general principles 
were applied in the twentieth century by the Annales school. A historian must neither judge nor interpret 
the past, but take witnesses as they are. There must be a total separation between the historian and the 
historical fact. History exists in and of itself, and we can therefore arrive at a historical fact. The work of 
a historian is to find and re-assemble the verified facts in order to constitute a history that will organize 
itself. At the end of the nineteenth century a number of historians were also palaeographers working in 
archives, and their work influenced the library and archival economy. 

In archives and libraries, there has been for years a discussion concerning ethical rules to be respected. 
In the domain of museums, it suffices to recall the questions of the theoreticians of restoration. The most 
emblematic case is certainly the polemic that took place during the eighteenth and most of nineteenth 
centuries surrounding the return of the Laocoon group, the famous sculpture discovered in 1506. Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing's publications, and then the work of John Ruskin (1819-1900) who expressed his unfa- 
vourable opinion concerning the restitution of the Laocoon by Giovanni Antonio Montorsoli in 1523, are 
the principal witnesses. In the twentieth century the need was felt to regulate and normalize these aspects 
at the heart of their respective international professional organizations. 


4.1.1. General principles for scientific research 

Each country has developed a professional code of ethics used by researchers, but at an international 
level, this regulation emerges at the heart of the International Council for Science which was founded 
between the two wars, in 1931, as a non-governmental organization dedicated to the international coop- 
eration for scientific progress. In matters of applied ethics, this organization presents, on its internet site, a 
chapter dedicated to the freedom and the responsibility of researchers. At a European level, the European 
Research Council, which depends on the European Union, does not seem to have worked on this aspect 
of regulation (apart from the Ethics Review that mostly regards natural sciences and sensitive personal 
data), even though the European Science Foundation (the carrier of the Research Networking Programme 
COMSt) has put a lot of work into this question. 


4.1.2. General principles for archives, libraries and museums 

The international professional organizations have not all launched a process for the regulation of ethics. 
The International Council of Museums (ICOM) adopted its code of ethics for museums in 1986 while the 
International Federation of Library Association (IFLA) and the International Council of Archives (ICA) 
do not seem to have adopted, to this day, any similar code. 


4.1.3. General principles for restoration 

For manuscripts in particular, one must look at the text by the IFLA (The Principles of Conservation and 
Restoration of the Collections in the Libraries, 1979), as first presented at a congress in Copenhagen. A 
revised version was edited in 2012 in the context of the Preservation and Conservation (PAO) plan. The 
text of 1979 reminds us already of the importance of necessary measures of preventive conservation. For 
aspects of restoration, the essential principles were outlined in the 1980s and they remain valid today, 
even if they are not always easy to apply. The three core principles are repeatedly recalled in Chapter 5: 
(1) the reversibility of the treatment; (2) the safety of the products and materials used and (3) the honesty 
of the intervention. 


4.1.4. The specific case of oriental manuscripts 

Questioning the provenance of manuscripts 

Researchers who work on oriental manuscripts, in Europe, Africa, or the Middle East, can be confronted 
by manuscripts that are in private collections and whose original provenance is uncertain. When ap- 
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proached by a private collector or vendor for an opinion regarding a manuscript of unknown origin, the 
researcher should question whether the manuscript has not been stolen from a library that has not yet been 
inventoried or catalogued—as one should also ask whether the document is authentic or a forgery. Oth- 
erwise there is a risk to encourage this type of theft—like a possible falsification—merely by providing 
scientific consultation. 


Exhibition and religion 

In the case of oriental manuscripts, we deal in most cases with items that are religious or are attached to 
a living religious practice. This creates additional issues for researchers, collection managers, and con- 
servators. Thus, until recently there existed considerable religious reticence concerning the promotion 
of manuscripts. For example, a Druze community in Syria that venerates an al-Hitma manuscript (the 
complete book of Rasa 'il al-Hikma, the sacred book of the Druze) refused any exhibition, as for them, 
this manuscript cannot be seen by non-Druze (according to Eldin 2013). The same limits are also valid 
for digital copies: a few years ago, a fatwa was proclaimed against the digitization of the Qur'an and its 
diffusion in digital libraries. Today, mentalities have evolved, and the religious authorities usually accept 
museum and/or digitization practices, and even encourage them. An awareness has equally evolved that, 
by recording a manuscript in a database and making the information or a reproduction accessible to the 
general public, not only do we promote research but also protect the objects from a possible theft: a secure 
identification is created, and the object, if stolen, cannot be easily sold (Ipert 2005). 


Restoration 


Restoration is another domain with religious connotations. For example, can one use alcohol to soften the 
parchment leaves of a Qur'an? Is it better replace an ancient binding on a Qur'àn to protect it or conserve 
it following professional rules? On the Sabbath, must one disconnect the electricity of a freezer where 
flooded Tora scrolls are conserved? After documentation and restoration, must manuscripts from a geniza 
be re-buried? Can a Christian liturgical book continue to be used by a community of monks after having 
been restored, at the risk of future deterioration? The conservator is often at a loss when confronted with 
these questions. 

Whether for research, enhancing, or restoration of oriental manuscripts, it is sometimes difficult to 
follow the rules of ethics of the international professional organizations because these rules are most 
often conceived with a western perspective in mind. The only professional response is to explain well 
that researchers, museums and libraries cultivate scientific research, and, more specifically, that archives, 
libraries and museums are cultural institutions where all religions are respected, but that religions should 
not impose their rules. 
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4.2. Legal framework for manuscript protection (MCo) 


Strictly speaking, manuscripts are not a legal category. However, a number of legal texts at national, in- 
ternational and European level do refer to manuscripts. The UNESCO Convention of 14 November 1970 
defines as cultural property: ‘rare manuscripts and incunabula, old books, documents and publications of 
special interest (historical, artistic, scientific, literary, etc.) singly or in collections', whereas the Hague 
Convention mentions ‘manuscripts, books and other objects of artistic, historical or archaeological in- 
terest; as well ... important collections of books or archives or of reproductions of the property defined 
above'. The UNESCO Memory of the World Programme focuses on the preservation and accessibility of 
documentary heritage, a broad concept that includes the books, manuscripts and archival collections listed 
in the Memory of the World Register provided that they are of international interest and universal value. 
Manuscripts are also covered by the legislation on intellectual property. 

We can see that a manuscript is a complex object, a hybrid material valued for its content, for its pre- 
cious character, singly or in a collection. This multiform reality must be expressed in the law. Firstly, a 
significant distinction is to be drawn. The physical medium of the manuscript is protected by a number of 
rules. These rules serve private as well as public interests. They are mostly related to the issue of owner- 
ship. Manuscripts are subject to ownership; they can belong to individuals or public entities, institutions, 
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libraries, archives, and so forth. Other rules govern the conditions of use and access to the intellectual 
content. While in principle there may be a conflict between the legal protection of the physical object 
and the legal protection of the object’s intellectual content, this rarely applies to manuscript studies, as 
in most cases intellectual rights expire within one or two generations after the death of the author (see 
below) and thus do not apply to manuscript content. We will discuss the legal status of manuscripts with 
respect to the great legal challenges they pose: material conservation, circulation, access, dissemination 
and valorization. 


4.2.1. Conservation of manuscripts 

This conservation objective is ensured by cultural heritage law, a set of rules at national and international 
level aiming at preserving the integrity of a number of sites and objects of historical, artistic, or scientific 
interest. 


Protection of manuscripts at international level 

There are very few international texts specifically targeting manuscripts or books. Binding legal instru- 
ments (that impose obligations on the states signing and ratifying the conventions) concern more widely 
all the goods that are part of cultural heritage. Nevertheless, some soft law texts are worth mentioning, 
alongside the programs developed by UNESCO, in particular the Memory of the World Programme. 

Within the general framework of cultural heritage preservation, few laws are likely to apply to manu- 
scripts. In 1954, the first international convention to tackle the issue of protecting cultural objects (here, 
only in cases of armed conflicts) was passed; while providing a more inclusive understanding of cultural 
property, it expressly mentioned manuscripts. Under Article 4, the Convention for the Protection of Cul- 
tural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict of 14 May 1954 (Second Protocol, 26 March 1999) states 
that the parties must respect cultural property situated within their own territory as well as within the ter- 
ritory of other parties by ‘refraining from any use of the property and its immediate surroundings or of the 
appliances in use for its protection for purposes which are likely to expose it to destruction or damage in 
the event of armed conflict; and by refraining from any act of hostility, directed against such property’. 
No derogation to this principle of respect for property is possible, unless military necessity imperatively 
requires it. In addition, the parties ‘undertake to prohibit, prevent and, if necessary, put a stop to any form 
of theft, pillage or misappropriation of, and any acts of vandalism directed against, cultural property...’. 
In case of occupation, the occupant must ‘as far as possible support the competent national authorities of 
the occupied country in safeguarding and preserving its cultural property’. The convention also provides 
for refuges to shelter movable cultural property; these refuges are placed under special protection and 
must be identifiable. Special protection is granted to cultural property by its entry in the ‘Inter-national 
Register of Cultural Property under Special Protection’. The idea of the Convention is to ensure that each 
belligerent respects cultural property. To this aim, a distinctive and internationally recognizable emblem 
must be placed on the cultural goods protected by the convention. Apart from this convention, there is no 
other binding instrument safeguarding movable cultural property as a whole. 

There are soft law texts, however, that must be considered. In 2006, the Quebec archival community 
passed a Declaration on archives. It has been taken up at international level in 2011 when the International 
Council on Archives adopted the Universal Declaration on Archives which was very influenced by the 
Quebec declaration. Nevertheless, these declarations carry no legal weight. While recognizing the signifi- 
cance of archives for memory, it is advocated that: ‘the management of archives is valued and is carried 
out fully in civil society, public bodies and businesses; archives are conserved in conditions that ensure 
their authenticity, integrity and intelligibility; archives are made accessible to everyone, while respecting 
the rights of individuals, creators, owners and users.’ 

The Memory of the World programme is based on the principle ‘that the world’s documentary herit- 
age belongs to all, should be fully preserved and protected for all and, with due recognition of cultural 
mores and practicalities, should be permanently accessible to all without hindrance’ (<http://www.unesco. 
org/new/en/communication-and-information/flagship-project-activities/memory-of-the-world/about-the- 
programme/objectives/>, last accessed June 2014). In this view, the two prevailing objectives are pres- 
ervation and access. As regards the first objective, the program aims at ensuring and facilitating the 
preservation of the world’s documentary heritage by providing subsidies and disseminating advice and 
information. As regards the second objective, the legal requirements that protect private or public interests 
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(property rights, intellectual property rights, archive rights, and so forth) can sometimes get in the way of 
access. The programme prescribes that these potential limitations must be recognized. It also recommends 
that ‘indigenous communities’ custodianship of their materials, and their guardianship of access’ must be 
honoured. 


Protection at national level 

Protective measures for documents, manuscripts and archives take multiple forms: some of them focus 
on the material preservation of the medium, and others set out the conditions governing access to these 
documents or manuscripts. Generally speaking, there is no specific protection for manuscripts. Just like at 
international level, it is necessary to invoke either the general rules governing the preservation of tangible 
heritage, or public property rules. 

The heritage protection schemes set up by states often target cultural property as a whole. This allows 
ensuring the protection of documents and manuscripts. Laws on historical monuments (that generally 
include immovable as well as movable property), cultural property laws or cultural heritage laws have 
instituted protective measures that can be very restrictive. They oblige the owner to request an authoriza- 
tion for any activity that may alter the property: restoration work, modification, or any transformation 
that could impact the character of the property under protection. These measures are intended to protect 
property of artistic or historic interest, the creations belonging to cultural and intellectual heritage. Manu- 
scripts can be protected on this basis. A certain number of these protective measures apply to isolated 
items; for example when it is a matter of preserving a given building, manuscript or artwork. But there are 
different ways of considering a set; for instance, it could arise from the exceptional consistency of a fund 
or collection from a literary, artistic or historical standpoint. The consequences of such recognition vary 
according to the country, and it is not always possible to safeguard the whole set. 

In a number of states, publicly owned cultural property is relatively well protected. In some countries, 
cultural property becomes public property because it is thought to serve the public interest, which is why 
it is considered as inalienable, imprescriptible (it can be claimed without any limit in time) and cannot be 
seized. The character of inalienability means that the public owner cannot sell or even donate the property 
for as long as it remains under that special regime, that is to say as long as it serves the public interest. 
Such property can be found in museum collections, archival funds or libraries. This public nature is fre- 
quently used as an argument against restitution claims from other states. However, public property rules 
are not equally efficient among states. 

Customary property laws may also be relevant. Conservation of manuscripts is sometimes ensured by 
private law instruments such as trusts, foundations, or wagf in Muslim law (forms of collective proper- 
ties), which entail some obligations. For the oriental manuscripts, a very significant amount is privately 
owned by families; many documents are held in religious institutions such as monasteries, churches, 
mosques, or synagogues. 


4.2.2. Circulation of manuscripts and books 
The circulation of manuscripts is another significant theme in cultural heritage law. Such protection has 
two functions: a preventive one and a repressive one. 


Prevention: controls on the movements of artworks 

Before studying the domestic principles governing the circulation of cultural property, it is important to 
consider these rules in a more global context, at international, European and national level. Again, as was 
the case in terms of protection, international rules come from general instruments concerning movable 
cultural property as a whole and not specifically manuscripts, books or archives. 

On an international level, from the beginning, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT, 
established in 1947, last updated in 1994) recognized that, to achieve the protection of national treasures, 
the circulation of cultural property could be subject to restrictions (for exportation or importation) in 
domestic legislations. Article XX: General Exceptions prescribes that ‘Subject to the requirement that 
such measures are not applied in a manner which would constitute a means of arbitrary or unjustifiable 
discrimination between countries where the same conditions prevail, or a disguised restriction on interna- 
tional trade, nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to prevent the adoption or enforcement by any 
contracting party of measures ... (f) imposed for the protection of national treasures of artistic, historic 
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or archaeological value’ (see GATT text at <http://www.wto.org/english/docs_e/legal_e/06-gatt.pdf>, pp. 
37-38, last access June 2014). In this view, states are not allowed to act totally freely. A measure not justi- 
fied or a disguised restriction on international trade can be disputed. As of now, no case has been heard by 
the World Trade Organization (WTO). 

The rules governing the circulation of cultural property at European level are more complex. Insofar 
as the European Union (EU), like the WTO, promotes trade liberalization, it also needs to reach a com- 
promise between the free movement of goods and heritage protection. Article 36 of the TFEU also allows 
setting up prohibitions or restrictions on imports, exports or goods in transit justified on grounds of the 
protection of national treasures possessing artistic, historic or archaeological value. With the creation of 
the internal market on 1 January 1993, the EU member states' legislations regulating the circulation of 
cultural property and the prohibition of the most valuable cultural goods have been seriously undermined. 
To prevent or fight the unlawful removal of cultural property from a member state to another member 
state or outside the EU, two pieces of legislation have been passed. The first one creates a common control 
procedure to export towards third countries, whereas the second one regulates the return of the unlawfully 
removed national treasures that circulate within the Union. Manuscripts are mentioned among the catego- 
ries listed in the annex to these texts. 

Finally, provided that they comply with WTO and EU rules, states establish their own legislations 
controlling the circulation of cultural property and, in that respect, the cultural objects under protection 
are not the same ones everywhere, and the techniques and methods for controlling their circulation vary 
as well. 

Some states have developed broad definitions of cultural property, and they control significant cul- 
tural objects which are called in different ways (cultural heritage, cultural object, object of cultural sig- 
nificance, national treasure, and the like). Other states choose to list all the objects falling into a given 
category. Both methods are sometimes combined. 


Prevention: the fight against illicit trafficking of cultural property 

Several instruments can be used at international, European and national level. Internationally, the two 
main instruments are the 1970 UNESCO Convention and the 1995 UNIDROIT Convention. Both concern 
cultural property in general and not specifically manuscripts. 

The States Parties to the Convention of 14 November 1970 on the Means of Prohibiting and Prevent- 
ing the Illicit Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property undertake: 

‘to take the necessary measures, consistent with national legislation, to prevent museums and 

similar institutions within their territories from acquiring cultural property originating in another 

State Party which has been illegally exported after entry into force of this Convention, in the States 

concerned’ (Article 7.a); 

‘to prohibit the import of cultural property stolen from a museum or a religious or secular public 

monument or similar institution in another State Party to this Convention after the entry into force 

of this Convention for the States concerned’ (Article 7.b.i); 

‘at the request of the State Party of origin, to take appropriate steps to recover and return any such 

cultural property imported’ (7.b.ii); and 

‘to admit actions for recovery of lost or stolen items of cultural property brought by or on behalf of 

the rightful owners’ (Article 13.c). 
Article 1 defines the term ‘cultural property’ for the purposes of the Convention, and manuscripts are 
expressly mentioned in this definition. 

Although this Convention is a significant step in the strengthening of the means to fight against illicit 
trafficking, it is unevenly efficient as only states are concerned. Furthermore, its implementation is limited 
by the existence of domestic rules which protect the rights of good faith purchasers. 

In order to address the aforementioned difficulties, the UNIDROIT Convention on Stolen or Illegally 
Exported Cultural Objects of 24 June 1995 was designed to establish ‘common, minimal legal rules for 
the restitution and return of cultural objects between Contracting States, with the objective of improving 
the preservation and protection of the cultural heritage in the interest of all’. 

Stolen cultural objects are subject to restitution, i.e. they must be returned to their rightful owner, 
whereas illegally exported cultural objects, or more specifically objects ‘removed from the territory of a 
Contracting State contrary to its law regulating the export of cultural objects for the purpose of protect- 
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ing its cultural heritage’ must be returned. The scope of this Convention is the same as the one defined in 
Article 1 of the 1970 UNESCO Convention, and the list provided for in the annex to the 1970 Convention 
is repeated in its entirety in the annex to the UNIDROIT Convention. A very similar approach had been 
adopted with the Council Directive 93/7/EEC on the return of cultural objects, and it can be noted that 
this instrument shares many common elements with the UNIDROIT Convention. The obligation to return 
stolen goods is one of the significant innovations in this text, and this constitutes an important exception 
to the principle of good faith acquisition that prevails in several legal systems. Furthermore, in the UNI- 
DROIT Convention good faith is not presumed; the possessor must establish it. The good faith possessor 
is entitled to ‘payment of fair and reasonable compensation’, unless ‘the possessor neither knew nor ought 
reasonably to have known that the object was stolen and can prove that it exercised due diligence when 
acquiring the object’ (article 4.1). As regards illegally exported property, only the objects of significant 
cultural importance are subject to protection. 


4.2.3. Access to public documents and manuscripts 

In cultural heritage law, which mainly focuses on conservation, no general principle of access to cultural 
heritage is really laid down, based on the general interest. Domestic legislations govern this issue, and in 
most cases they do so by establishing specific rules of access to public archives, which are a set of docu- 
ments produced or received in the course of a public activity. Some manuscripts, if they are defined as 
public archives, may be subject to these rules. There is a growing tendency, especially in countries outside 
Europe and America, to block access to original documents as a rule, and refer researchers to electronic 
images. Only in exceptional cases limited access to the originals is still granted. This can be understood 
as a measure to safeguard the originals, but it ignores all research necessities where the originals need to 
be consulted (if only for reasons of codicological research). 


4.2.4. Dissemination and exploitation of manuscripts 

The intellectual content of a book may be subject to a number of rights, for example intellectual property 
rights or rights on the publication, and sometimes those rights are linked to the property rights over the 
physical object. The aspects of copyright are largely irrelevant for mediaeval and pre-modern manuscripts 
(see below), as the only legal right a library or archive has is its right of ownership. The general regula- 
tions of intellectual property may be valid, however, for manuscripts containing texts composed or trans- 
lated in the twentieth century, a case not so seldom in the oriental manuscript context. 


Intellectual property 

Protection of intellectual property rights is ensured at international, European and national level. The 
Berne Convention for the Protection of Literary and Artistic Works of 9 September 1886 was the first 
major international text in this field, and it was completed by the World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) treaties. UNESCO also passed some texts on this issue. One should also mention the Agreement 
on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property Rights (or TRIPS Agreement, see <http://www.wto. 
org/english/tratop_e/trips_e/t_agm0_e.htm>) in relation to the WTO as well as the provisions concerning 
European Union member states. States also develop their own laws. 

Whether in application of international law (Berne Convention) or domestic laws (at least most of 
them), manuscripts can be subject to copyright if they contain intellectual works, i.e. original works which 
can also be works deriving from another work. A translation is an intellectual work (for obvious reasons, 
this does not apply to automatic translations). One may wonder whether restorations of cultural objects 
can be considered as intellectual works. This might be the case if the restorer’s work is creative, but this 
is likely to be contrary to the ethics of the profession. 

According to the Berne Convention, authors possess economic and moral rights for forms of exploi- 
tation and dissemination of a work (reproduction, performance, translation, adaptation, and so forth, see 
Article 6 bis). The duration of rights is limited to 50 years (extended to 70 years by European law) after 
the author’s death; at the expiry of this term the work falls into the public domain and anyone can use it 
freely (even prior to that term, as there are exceptions in the European Union law for citations; for repro- 
duction and performance granted to cultural heritage organizations; and for orphan works): this is the case 
with the overwhelming majority of manuscripts. 
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The right of reproduction of institutional depositories varies from nation to nation. In some states, 
the owner of the physical medium of the work may still be entitled to certain rights, even when the work 
has fallen into the public domain. Consequently, some museums or libraries may require the payment of 
royalties for using the work, or they may control all reproductions or uses of the work. 

Similarly, in some legal systems, publishers are granted neighbouring rights on published works. 
When for example ancient manuscripts are published, they are not protected by copyright but they can be 
protected under this publishing right. 

Some legislations have a system of legal deposit, following which each published document, each 
document made publicly available must be deposited with an institution or other public body. The aim of 
this is to conserve a memory of intellectual heritage. It can also be a means to control publications. 

As we have seen, the rules are really dispersed, and very often domestic law, international law and 
European law must be combined. In addition, in a number of cases it is necessary to take into account the 
rules provided for either in the regulations of institutional depositaries or in contractual practice. 
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4.3. Some recommendations on good practice (IL) 


In the context of European policies on digitization and access to cultural heritage, we can speak today of 
a legal recognition of the right of libraries and archives to digitize manuscripts when it serves the purpose 
of conservation and accessibility of the manuscripts. 

However, when approaching manuscripts from the legal point of view one should always regard them 
from two perspectives: (1) as containers of works that are sources of metadata and scholarly work and 
are subject to intellectual property rights (see also § 4.2 above) (2) as material objects that are subject to 
material property rights, and are sources of images that can be produced from manuscripts. 


4.3.1. Library cataloguing metadata 
Cataloguing of manuscripts (prior to exhibition or digitization) falls within the responsibilities and tasks 
of the library or archive where they are preserved. The resulting metadata is part of the digital library cata- 
logues. It is recommended—as is already the case in many European countries—that the metadata should 
be integrated into national or international databases (hypercatalogues) that could be filtered by various 
parameters, including places of origin and historical periods. 

The cataloguing entries themselves may also be subject to intellectual property rights (see also Ch. 4 
§ 6), especially if they meet the originality criteria and involve scholarly analysis. When, as often happens 
in basic library catalogues, there is no real originality, the metadata should not be considered indepen- 
dently from the document the description identifies. 

Libraries should be advised to specify on their Internet pages the conditions of use regarding these 
descriptive metadata, indicating that use is free provided the source is fully credited alongside the date of 
retrieval under an open license. 


4.3.2. Manuscript studies 

When manuscripts have been the subject of a study that identifies the date and shows their characteristics, 
such a study (a copyright protected object) may be very useful for those who consult the manuscript and 
should at least be referenced in the descriptive metadata. While it may be helpful if such studies are avail- 
able with the manuscripts, they cannot, in principle, be reproduced or distributed without the permission 
of the authors. However, there are two relevant exceptions in intellectual property rights. 
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The first is citation, when certain elements of a study have been incorporated into another work. The 
citation must be appropriately short and justified by the scientific content of the work in which it is incor- 
porated; the name of the author and source must be clearly indicated. 

The second is the reproduction and distribution ‘for educational purposes or for the purpose of il- 
lustration in the context of teaching and research’, provided that such use does not give rise to any com- 
mercial exploitation. 

In addition to studies that have gone out of copyright for time reasons (see § 4.2), so-called orphan 
works (when we have lost track of the authors) may be reproduced by libraries or archives without permis- 
sion under European law, provided the institutions can demonstrate that they have tried to locate copyright 
holders and that the search has been unsuccessful. Orphan works may be made accessible alongside the 
manuscript metadata provided full bibliographic reference is given. 


4.3.3. Reproduction rights 

In most European countries, if a manuscript is in a public collection, the institution that keeps it has no 
rights to the photographic images of this manuscript. However, in some member states of the European 
Union (e.g. Greece) the reproduction copyright belongs to the state, and therefore prior to any digitiza- 
tion action one should apply for, and receive, authorization. The local legal framework must thus always 
be clarified before any digitization campaign. If the owner is a private person, an authorization request is 
always required. 

Most museums allow amateur photography of works including manuscripts but the terms are defined 
by conservation and security demands. For example, the Musée du Louvre in Paris allows photographs 
without flash and without the use of tripods. Similarly, in France, professional photography can no longer 
be forbidden in public museums, as such a prohibition would violate the principle of freedom of trade 
and industry. Still, permission is strictly regulated. These examples show the importance of finding out 
beforehand what is allowed and under which conditions. 

A separate question is whether the person who takes a photograph as an amateur may use it to illus- 
trate a research work. While it may seem logical—since the photography itself is allowed—it is best to 
make sure, as using an image in a publication can be considered a commercial operation and thus adverse- 
ly affect the rights of the owners. It is therefore recommended to take precautions and request permission. 

Finally, photographers have intellectual property rights on the photographs they have created, and the 
reproduction or dissemination of manuscript images cannot be done without their permission. The rights, 
however, may not belong to the photographers themselves but to the person or institution who contracted 
them if their work has been part of a service or a project. In all cases, the reproduction of a photograph 
should always be accompanied by the photographer’s name. 

When libraries create online photo galleries (which meet an important need for researchers), it is es- 
sential for each photograph to be accompanied by a statement not only about the subject photographed, 
but also about the status of the photograph (its author, date, conditions of reproduction, contact person, 
etc.). 


Chapter 1. Codicology 
edited by Marilena Maniaci 


1. Introduction (MMa) 


Among the ‘physical’ features of the handwritten book, its materials and structure offer, with respect to 
writing and decoration, greater and more direct opportunities for comparison, thus allowing one to speak 
of a ‘universal grammar’ of the manuscript book (and in particular of the codex), aimed at ‘identifying the 
structural elements common to the majority of craft traditions and the profound reasons for their organiza- 
tion in a coherent system’ (Maniaci 2002a, 25). Codices written in Latin, Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian, Glagolitic, or Cyrillic scripts shared the same materials, similar 
sizes and proportions, a common structure of quiring normally achieved by folding a certain number of 
sheets, and the employment of means for ensuring the right sequence of the quires and of the bifolia and 
leaves within the quires; written and unwritten spaces were most often previously defined and distin- 
guished by means of ruling, and some codices were decorated and illustrated in the margins or within the 
written area. This common structural setting, which often displays—whether dependently or independent- 
ly—equivalent technical solutions (for example, concerning quire structure, ruling technique, and layout 
of the text), was indeed universal and remained remarkably stable, despite its multiple representations over 
time and space, not only until the beginning of mechanical printing (in many aspects it was inherited and 
further implemented by the printers), but to a large degree until our own time (Beit-Arié 1993). 

The contributions collected in this chapter confirm, in fact—on a more systematic basis than has 
ever before been established—the existence of a patrimony of knowledge and craft practices shared by a 
plurality of book traditions, showing significant preferences for certain materials and procedures. These 
similarities are, however, flanked by just as many more or less relevant and eye-catching differences and 
peculiarities. 

This intricate web of similarities and divergencies involves a multitude of manuscript cultures, di- 
vided by religion, political borders, language, social structure, and mentality, distributed over a very wide 
geographical area, centred on the Middle East and North Africa, but extending—through the Greek and es- 
pecially the Jewish manuscript tradition—to Italy and transalpine Europe. Three great religious traditions, 
being also three ‘religions of the Book’, dominate this spacious setting: some specific technical solutions 
cluster (although not always in a clear and coherent way) around the two poles represented by Christianity 
and Islam; the Jewish tradition of book production, embracing as it does all areas of the Jewish Diaspora, 
occupies a distinct position, resulting in an extraordinary richness and variety of codicological habits. 

A multifarious interplay of relations and interactions, still waiting to be fully disclosed, unfolds 
against this background. In some cases, the direction and weight of the influences appear evident, al- 
though they have not yet been adequately detailed (such as the influence of the Byzantine book tradition 
on the Coptic, Caucasian or Slavonic ones, or the role played by the Arab-Islamic world in the transmis- 
sion of paper-making technology or in the diffusion of certain ruling methods); in many other regards, the 
tension between different poles produces less clear outcomes and hybridizations which are far from being 
sufficiently investigated. 

Comparison is further complicated by the existence of significant chronological shifts in the origin 
and evolution of the various manuscript traditions, some of which basically completed their life cycle by 
the sixteenth century or earlier, while others remain fully active and vital to this day. In some traditions, 
the persistence of the handwritten codex (and for specific purposes also the roll) as an object of use and 
not as a precious relic of the past finds its counterpoint in the late introduction of the printing press, ham- 
pered for a variety of historical, technical and economic reasons which would deserve specific analysis. 

In this complex scenario, the comparative approach obviously should not and cannot be reduced to 
an abstract and mechanical juxtaposition of practices, techniques and craft devices: it requires instead an 
overall reflection on the reasons for the genesis and the development of different book forms—roll and 
codex above all—as well as for the transition from one to another; on the timing and extent of their diffu- 
sion in the different cultural environments; on the influence exerted by cultural, economic, and functional 
factors upon the definition of their overall aspect as well as their specific features. Comparison points up a 
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need to distinguish between solutions that were inherited from a common substrate or developed indepen- 
dently in response to universal needs; to delineate identities and similarities which may be explained on 
the basis of clearly documented or indirectly discernible contacts, exchanges and influences; differences 
with cultural or ideological connotations (as in the case of the opposition between the quiring of Islamic 
parchment manuscripts, consisting of quinions indifferent as to the alternation of hair and flesh sides, and 
that of the Christian-Arabic ones, made of quaternions systematically applying Gregory’s Rule, that is 
with matching skin sides facing each other at each opening, see Ch. | § 1.3.1); choices with no apparent 
motivation, whose explanation might be due to correlations that have not yet been identified (such as, for 
example, the average number of bifolia composing a quire; whether parchment quires begin with a hair or 
a flesh side; ruling techniques; the position of quire signatures). 

The task of drawing a clear and complete picture of differences and similarities and explaining their 
reasons is still beyond the reach of current research as reflected by COMSt. To date, the understanding of 
most phenomena is seriously hampered by the significantly disparate quantity of previous scholarship in 
the various cultural and research traditions. A wide gap remains between our codicological understanding 
of Byzantine manuscripts and the research on Georgian, Slavonic, Ethiopic, Syriac and Coptic material. 
Hebrew codicology has benefited greatly from the systematic analysis of a large corpus of dated manu- 
scripts. Important work has been done for the wide and diverse Arabic tradition, although the task still to 
be accomplished is as vast as the huge number of extant manuscripts. 

For most of the oriental traditions which have been taken into consideration in the work of the COMSt 
project, the state of available knowledge is both quantitatively and qualitatively very heterogeneous, and 
it is mostly not founded on first-hand research conducted on adequately large and appropriately selected 
samples of manuscripts (with those that contain explicit indications of their date and provenance repre- 
senting the core), nor even on the systematic collection of second-hand information offered by catalogues. 
For most domains, thorough inventories, bibliographies and modern descriptions of collections are still a 
major desideratum and should be set as a priority for future research (see Ch. 4). 

This situation does not allow systematic comparisons or the sketching of a complete overview, which 
would be premature and is not among the objectives of this introduction. Rather than forcing a variety of 
disparate pieces of information into a single chapter, with the ambition of outlining a comparative history 
of the oriental manuscript book, the choice has been made to present separately in the following subchap- 
ters the state of knowledge for each individual tradition, without hiding the existence and extent of gaps, 
problems, and open issues. The adoption of a common arrangement of the topics in each subchapter al- 
lows the results presented to stand as a rich puzzle of widely comparable materials, if not as a strictly 
comparative depiction resulting from their final composition. 

The arrangement followed, more or less, by all the subchapters corresponds substantially to the pres- 
entation traditionally adopted by modern handbooks, mostly concerning—with the notable exceptions of 
Arabic and Hebrew (Déroche – Sagaria Rossi 2012; Beit-Arié 2014)—the Graeco-Latin world (Maniaci 
2002a, Géhin 2005, Agati 2009, the latter two encompassing also other traditions, Maniaci 2011, on Greek 
codicology). The presentation proceeds in a logical order from a description of the materials and tools used 
in the manufacture, writing and decoration of handwritten books, to their formats and techniques of con- 
struction—with particular reference to the codex—, the preparation of the page, the strategies adopted by 
scribes and painters for the exploitation of the available space, and ends with a description of bookbinding. 

This logical, analytical arrangement is justified by the requirements of pedagogical clarity, but it must 
not be forgotten that an overall synthetic project always lies behind the production of any manuscript book 
and is more or less clearly revealed by the elements that compose its finished state; and that a manuscript's 
present state is the result of a sequence of events involving readers and owners who have often, and only 
more or less evidently, influenced the initial state of the book, possibly modifying—or even fully trans- 
forming—its original structure and function. Codicology, intended as the application of ‘archaeological’ 
methods for historical purposes, allows one to ‘read’ in manuscript books— beyond the contents transmit- 
ted by letters and images—a range of less obvious, but no less significant, information concerning the 
circumstances according to which they were commissioned, displayed, purchased, traded, variously used, 
possibly transformed, or more generally perceived and understood as artefacts. For most of the oriental 
book traditions, a transition from viewing codicology as little more than an auxiliary tool for dating and 
localizing manuscripts to envisioning it as an ‘integral history of the manuscript book? —meant as an intel- 
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lectual, technological, artistic, and also socio-economic history—still appears not only as a distant goal, 
but also as a strange and quite unfamiliar one, even to the most experienced scholars. A purely utilitarian 
interest in codicological data still prevails with regard to their autonomous evaluation, as well as with 
regard to the capacity to correlate them with the subject matter of the books, their contexts and levels of 
circulation and use, the categories of users and their needs and expectations, and the constraints exerted by 
material, cultural, functional, and economic factors. Here, then, is another reason to promote the compara- 
tive study of the main oriental book cultures, taking advantage of the methods and data of the scholarly 
traditions that have progressed the farthest to date. 

Not only is the road to the writing of a ‘universal grammar’ of the oriental manuscript book still long 
and difficult, but the lack of a ‘universal terminology’, that is a proper and shared set of technical terms, 
complicates the task of telling it with the required accuracy. This is true both for individual languages 
and for English, which is increasingly becoming the common idiom in humanities research. The still 
unfinished work by J. Peter Gumbert (2010b) has been used, where possible, as a reference tool, but in 
many cases the wish to use precise and unambiguous terms came into conflict with the still largely unde- 
fined state of codicological knowledge or the force of particular traditions. The terminology adopted in 
the following pages reflects the effort to adopt a homogeneous language, but seeks to avoid a premature 
standardization. 

Despite their shortcomings, we hope that the materials presented in the following pages may con- 
stitute a starting point towards the acquisition or consolidation of a common vision of the problems, the 
development of a clearer awareness of the work to be carried out, and the sharing of methods and research 
tools. Among these, absolute priority has to be given to the establishment of historical typologies, based 
on the direct examination of as many manuscripts as possible, focusing on dated ones, and preferably 
those for which a clear provenance can also be established. 

In order to highlight the common ground in which the different manuscript traditions are rooted, and 
to reduce redundancies in the individual sub-chapters, some main facts concerning oriental book materials 
and manufacturing techniques are briefly summarized in the following pages. The reader should refer to 
recent handbooks for further general information and specific bibliography (references in the following 
pages are limited to an essential minimum) and to the individual sections for an informed and detailed 
presentation of specific cultural peculiarities. Given the uneven state of research in the different traditions 
of the oriental manuscript world, most of the technical information in this introductory section derives 
from work done in Greek, Hebrew and Arabic codicology; generalizations not based on specific investiga- 
tions can only be proposed, in some cases, as working hypotheses. 


1.1. Materials and tools (MMa-sE-IR-OH-RN) 


Writing was done on a wide range of materials: rock, metal, wood, bone, clay and plaster, and above all 
papyrus, parchment and paper. 


1.1.1. Papyrus (SE) 

The papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus, a long plant stalk composed of cellulose fibres and containing a 
natural adhesive) grew plentifully along the Nile River throughout Antiquity and was used by the Egyp- 
tians for a variety of purposes, among them to manufacture a writing material similar to paper (which 
word derives ultimately from the ancient Greek word papyros). 

The writing material made from the papyrus plant was Egypt's most characteristic product and was 
exported all around the Mediterranean world for many centuries. The vast majority of the surviving pa- 
pyrus manuscripts has been discovered in the arid parts of Egypt (not in the Delta) and in Nubia, while 
much smaller quantities have been found in other desert environments such as the Sinai peninsula, around 
the Dead Sea, and in Palestine and Syria; or else they have survived as a result of special circumstances 
such as having been carbonized by intense heat (such as the papyrus rolls preserved in Herculaneum by 
the eruption of Mount Vesuvius), by having been recycled as mummy pasteboard or by having been wa- 
terlogged (Ireland's Faddan More Psalter cartonnage). A number of papyrus manuscripts also survived 
into modern times by being preserved in mediaeval European archives. 

A sheet of papyrus was manufactured as two layers of thin strips sliced from the stalk of a papyrus 
plant, with the two layers lying at right angles to one another. After being pressed together and dried 
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(and perhaps also then polished by some means), the cross-hatching layer of fibres and intervening pith 
provided a quite usable and durable writing surface. The traditional practice was for the manufacturer to 
paste a number of sheets of papyrus together to create a long strip, being careful always to overlap one 
sheet and the next in the same way, thus producing a papyrus roll. Normally, the surface intended to sup- 
port the writing, the inside of the roll, was made to have the fibres running horizontally along it (papyrus 
fibre direction —). The single manufactured sheet is called a kolléma (plural kollemata), and the pasted 
overlap of two adjacent kollémata is called a kollésis (plural kolléseis). In a roll to be used for copying 
a Greek work (for instance), that is to be written in columns from left to right, the kolléseis ‘step down’ 
from left to right. The first kol/éma is called the protokollon and was typically attached with reversed fibre 
directions, i.e. with the vertical fibres on the inside of the roll (papyrus fibre direction |); the last one is 
called eschatokollon. 

Although systematic research is still missing, the dimensions of the ko/lemata have been witnessed to 
be not very large. The papyrologist Eric С. Turner (1977, 48-51) observed that c.170 mm is a usual width 
in the Hellenistic and Roman period, the widest ko//éma that he had ever noted in a roll being approxi- 
mately 330 mm wide (a number of Coptic codices involve the use of rolls with much longer kollémata). 
Heights of rolls in Turner’s experience ranged between 220 and 410 mm. Much broader kollemata are in 
fact attested, and the existence of ko/lemata approaching even as much as 2 m in length suggests that the 
only natural limit to the size of papyrus sheet that could be made was the length of the usable part of a 
papyrus plant's stalk (Emmel 1998, 39-42). Some practical limitation might have been imposed by the 
technology by which the sheet was manufactured, about which we are not well informed; presumably it 
was easier to make smaller sheets rather than larger ones. 


1.1.2. Parchment (MMa) 

The history of the use and diffusion of writing supports of animal origin in the manufacture of oriental 
books differs from one culture to another and is interrelated with the history of the westward spread of 
paper manufacturing techniques, which were first introduced into the Arab-Islamic world from China 
and gradually penetrated from the east to the west, except in Ethiopia, where the habit of writing on pro- 
cessed animal skins has remained dominant until modern times. Written information on the manufacture 
of parchment—a writing material made from animal skin, freed from hair and dried under tension—is 
scarce in the east, apart from a series of late Armenian recipes (known to most scholars only in Russian 
and German translations) which have not yet been the object of a detailed study (see Ch. 1 $ 3.1.2). This 
lack of documentation, along with the vagueness of the terminology employed by the sources to designate 
the use of animal skins as a writing material, makes the distinction between ‘parchment’ and other kinds 
of animal-skin support other than leather (such as the lightly tanned skins that were used for most of the 
Hebrew scrolls found in the Judaean Desert at Qumran and Masada) very difficult to make, as is any exact 
reconstruction of the procedures by which they were manufactured. The occasional statements derived 
from sources of various origins and natures converge in documenting the prevalent use of sheep, goat or 
(less frequently) calf hides, with rarer—and not always trustworthy— mentions of various other domes- 
tic animals or wild beasts. Even in the almost total absence of specific visual and instrumental analy- 
ses—apart from sporadic surveys based on the microscopic observation of hair implantation on samples 
of (Latin and) Greek manuscripts—differences based on local availability may reasonably be expected, 
although in the absence of material evidence (for example DNA analyses, only occasionally applied until 
now) the possible use of horses, donkeys and camels, antelopes and gazelles, panthers and hyenas, hares 
or deer cannot be assessed. Different factors (animal species, age and state of an animal's health, more or 
less careful workmanship) surely influenced the quality of the resulting product; technical differences in 
the manufacturing process must be also admitted according to places and times, although they are difficult 
to assess, in the absence of written sources. The essential operation, consisting in stretching a hide on a 
frame to dry and skiving and smoothing it on both surfaces with an instrument with a curved blade in order 
to remove residual hair or flesh and fat, could be preceded by chemical and/or enzymatic purification and 
depilation, by means of one or more lime baths (a method of unknown origin, reported by Latin sources 
from only as late as the eighth-ninth centuries ce), or through the application of various substances, such 
as dates, bran, barley flour or pigeon droppings; hair removal could also be done, as in Ethiopia, without 
the use of any specific agent. The skin was subsequently stretched on a frame—for a time dictated by the 
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speed of drying, the required thickness of the end product, and, of course, the precursor skin—thus forcing 
the reticular collagen fibres into an arrangement in parallel layers. After being scraped with a blade, the 
skin might be smoothed with a rough substance (natural pumice or some artificial compound). It would 
then be subjected to finishing processes (using chalk or a mixture of egg yolk and linseed oil, for exam- 
ple), which were meant to improve the presentation of the surface by making it glossy and smooth, and 
to enhance the adhesion of ink. A difficult Coptic source (Crum 1905a; see Ch. 1 $ 5) seems to transmit 
recipes for preparing (or improving) the surfaces of parchment pages. Other treatments of uncertain nature 
could be applied to equalize the two (hair and flesh) sides of the skin, such as scraping in Hebrew Ash- 
kenazi codices produced in the German area from the end of the thirteenth century (see Ch. 1 $ 9). Cow 
hide processed on only one side was used for writing Hebrew Tora scrolls; in the Orient, skins used for 
Hebrew scrolls could also be superficially tanned, as is attested by halakhic (legal) sources and confirmed 
by chemical analyses. The assumption that surface tanning, perhaps associated with other treatments, 
might have made possible, in certain cases, the splitting of the skins into two layers (corresponding to its 
hair and flesh sides; see Haran 1991) does not appear convincing. 

Research on the dimensions, thickness and defects of the skins used, such as has been undertaken 
recently in Greek and Latin codicology, is unparalleled for the oriental traditions, apart from the data 
on parchment thickness and dimensions that are available (but not yet fully exploited) for dated Hebrew 
manuscripts. 

In some oriental traditions, the use of purple or indigo-coloured parchment is documented (obtained 
either by dying or by surface painting, see Ch. 1 8 8.1.2), whereas it is apparently unattested or extremely 
rare in Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, and Syriac book manufacture (although documented for 
Armenian by textual references from the early seventh century; see Ch. 1 $ 3). Without the help of scien- 
tific analyses, it is impossible to distinguish the expensive murex purple (whose use in western mediaeval 
manuscripts is often mentioned, but has never been confirmed empirically) from its animal surrogates— 
the chermes or other insects of the same Coccidae family—or from its vegetable ones—the Mediterranean 
plant Chrozofora tinctoria, or turnsole, and the lichens Roccella tinctoria or Ochrolechia (the first one 
having been recently detected, although not with certainty, in a famous Greek purple Psalter; see Crisci et 
al. 2007). Information from other cultures is a desideratum. 

The reuse of already written parchment—due not only to the high cost of writing materials, but ap- 
parently also to a widespread ‘recycling attitude’—is widely attested in oriental manuscript traditions: 
such palimpsest manuscripts seem to be rare in the Islamic world, as well as in Ethiopia and in the Coptic 
and Slavonic regions, but they abound in the Greek, Armenian, Georgian and Syriac traditions, and they 
are the only surviving witnesses to the Caucasian Albanian written culture prior to the ninth century (see 
General introduction § 3.4). Palimpsests also document the movement of books between neighbouring 
cultures: manuscripts with a first, underlying text in one language, written over with a text in a different 
language, are not infrequent. Given the lack of oriental sources (only a single Latin description of the 
making of a palimpsest survives, in fact), techniques of erasure and strategies of reuse have to be deduced 
from a direct analysis of the extant examples. 


1.1.3. Paper (MMa) 
The use of paper in oriental books (and still earlier in documents) spread from east to west from China via 
the Arab-Islamic culture to the eastern Mediterranean and from there across North Africa and to Europe. 
The earliest evidence for paper in the Arab world dates from at least as early as the middle of the second 
AH/eighth СЕ century, and the oldest known dated specimen is an Arabic book from 848 (Beit-Arié 1996, 
9); an isolated Greek example originating from the Jerusalem area has been assigned to around 800 (see 
Ch. 1 8 8.1.3). The phase of most rapid diffusion was, for the other cultural traditions, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, with the exceptions of the Slavonic region, where paper (of exclusively western manu- 
facture) arrived much later, and Ethiopia, where it was not employed until the nineteenth century (and to 
some extent only in the second half of the twentieth century). In the absence of specific studies, the exact 
timing and routes of acceptance of the new material, as well as the relationship between imported and lo- 
cally manufactured paper, remain uncertain. 

The extraordinary abundance of material available for analysing oriental paper is far from being fully 
exploited and properly compared to the (not entirely perspicuous) information offered by Arabic sources. 
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The descriptive classification of the surviving types of paper that has been elaborated by scholars is not 
supported by detailed data concerning the tools, techniques and manufactured formats, nor by a clear view 
of the diffusion of each type. 

While in East Asia (and perhaps also farther west at the beginning of the Arab manufacture) paper 
was obtained from plants in their raw state, the major innovation consisting in the use of recycled rags 
is probably to be attributed to the Arabs (although an eleventh-century Arabic treatise seems still to refer 
to the use of raw plants). Common to the different kinds of Arab paper is the use of unrefined rag 'pulp', 
with residues of long fibres whose botanical identification (hemp, linen, or other vegetable fibres) is still 
uncertain. The close observation of sheets of oriental paper allows one to distinguish various types, based 
primarily on the different characteristics of the sheet when observed against backlight, which character- 
istics can be used to formulate conclusions about the configuration of the paper ‘mould’ (that is the tool 
used to produce the paper sheet). Although ‘one should bear in mind the frequent difficulty in identifying 
the visible structure of the oriental-Arabic paper even in well-preserved manuscripts, the many cases of 
ambiguous documentation and the inconsistent or contradicting impressions which blur clear and distinc- 
tive description’ (Ch. 1 8 9), the main types can be summarized as follows, according to the sheet texture, 
on which all or part of a grid of perpendicular lines, parallel to the long and the short sides of the sheet— 
respectively known as ‘laid’ (or ‘wire’) lines and ‘chain’ lines—may be recognized: (1) paper with no 
visible laid or chain lines (showing, in Yemen, a ‘chaotic’ pattern); (2) paper with laid lines only; and (3) 
paper with both laid and chain lines, whether (a) single, or variously clustered in groups of (b) two, (c) 
three, (d) two/three alternating, or (e) four. 

Type 1 can be related to the use of a rudimentary mould, composed of a simple rectangle of cloth 
stretched over a light wooden frame: such a ‘cloth mould’, when placed so as to float on water, required 
the pulp to be spread manually over the cloth in order to obtain a sheet, which consequently would show 
no grid. Type 3, showing a visible grid of laid and chain lines, was produced with a mould composed of 
two elements: (1) a wooden frame with a series of wooden or vegetal rods fixed at regular intervals, paral- 
lel to the short side of the frame (the pressure of these rods appears impressed on paper as chain lines); 
and (2) a kind of mat laid on the frame, made of thin flax or hemp threads sewn together, individually or in 
groups (visible on the paper sheet as laid lines). This ‘flexible’ form of mould was—as was also later the 
‘rigid’ western one—normally submerged in a suspension of fibres diluted in water. The exact structure of 
the mould associated with paper with laid lines only (type 2) is still undefined. 

In papers showing both laid lines and chain lines, correlations between the size of a sheet and the pat- 
tern of its grid led to the (uncertain) distinction of four large groups: (1) eastern Arabic paper (the only 
type showing unevenly grouped chain lines); (2) western Arabic; (3) Spanish; and (4) primitive Italian 
(showing single chain lines, regularly—and at the beginning of its manufacture also widely— spaced). The 
distinction between the types also depends on their typical size, characterized by a variety of equivocally 
defined standards. Research on Arabic manuscripts has recently questioned the ‘traditional’ classification 
into three groups developed by Jean Irigoin, by juxtaposing a different set of criteria (see Ch. 1 § 2.1.4 for 
a comparative table). More generally, the size of the sheets in use for the various kinds of oriental paper 
requires further research; with only a few exceptions, the spacing between chain lines and the density of 
laid lines, as well as the materials employed in the construction of the mould, have not been fully and 
systematically investigated. 

Oriental manuscripts were also manufactured using western watermarked paper, produced first in Ita- 
ly and later also in other European countries. Watermarking implies the use of a ‘rigid’ mould, a wooden 
frame with a great number of thin metal wires fixed parallel to the long side, supported at regular distance 
by wooden slats parallel to the short side and sewn to each other and to the slats themselves. Even apart 
from the presence of an image (‘watermark’) incorporated into the texture of the sheet, western paper is 
recognizable both by its standardized sizes—four, of which two main ones ('reale' 2 c.615 x 445 mm, and 
‘recute’ = c.450 x 315 mm, as they are called in the text of the Bologna city statute of 1389 and on the 
so-called ‘Bologna stone')—and by the occurrence of a protein-based glue for sizing (obtained by boiling 
bones, skin or parchment scraps), spread by means of immersion, instead of starch sizing (made from rice, 
maize or wheat), applied with a brush (both types of sizing material were described by late Byzantine 
sources: see Schreiner — Oltrogge 2011, 76—79). Western watermarked paper appears in the Byzantine 
world by the end of the thirteenth century and in other oriental cultures during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Cheap Italian paper produced specially for the Islamic world (with appropriate symbols 
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as watermarks, such as crescents) annihilated most Arab paper making, but the extent of its export, the 
routes of its diffusion, the ratio of its use in comparison with oriental paper, and the diffusion of specific 
watermarks remain aspects that require much clarification. 

A feature whose origin, manufacture and function are still matters of dispute among scholars is the 
occasional presence of a ‘zigzag’ mark, variable in design (a broken line, a series of comb teeth, etc.), 
visible either under raking light or against backlight. The zigzag mark, first documented in a mid-twelfth- 
century Andalusian codex, might not be an exclusive feature of Iberian paper production, as has long been 
believed, and is occasionally found also on watermarked paper. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, machine-made paper also came to be used in 
those traditions where manuscript books were still being produced. 


1.1.4. Inks (IR) 

According to its generic recipe, one of the oldest writing and drawing pigments was produced by mix- 
ing soot with a binder dissolved in a small amount of water. Thus, along with soot, binders such as gum 
arabic (ancient Egypt) or animal glue (China) belong to the main components of soot inks. From Pliny the 
Elder's detailed account (Naturalis historia, XXXV.25), we learn that, despite its seeming simplicity, the 
production of pure soot of high quality was not an easy task in Antiquity. 

Purely organic or tannin inks are solutions of tannins extracted from various plants. The best known 
among them is the thorn ink, or Theophilus’s ink, whose elaborate recipe is recorded in Theophilus’s 
twelfth-century work De diversis artibus 49-51. 

Iron-gall inks were certainly among the most commonly used writing materials and dominate the 
black-to-brown palette of many manuscripts. Though the origin of the use of a mixture of iron salts 
and tannins to produce a blackening fluid can be traced back to Antiquity (Pliny, Naturalis historia, 
XXXIV.43, 48), the earliest evidence of recipes that unambiguously mention a reaction between iron 
sulphate and tannins does not appear before the twelfth century (Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda 1983, 218—224). 
Iron-gall inks are produced by mixing natural iron vitriol with gall extracts. Iron(II) sulphate (also known 
as ‘green vitriol’ because of its colour and its glassy appearance) is the most frequently named ingredient 
in ink formulas. In mediaeval writings, however, other names like atramentum and chalcanthum, derived 
from ancient sources, are often used. Galls are diseased formations on the leaf buds, leaves, and fruits of 
various species of oak, caused when parasitic wasps deposit their eggs in them; they contain gallic acid 
and a number of other tannins, in varying quantities. When iron(II) sulphate and gallic acid are mixed, 
initially a colourless, soluble complex results; its oxidation through contact with air results in a black, 
water-insoluble pigment. Historical inks usually contain organic materials such as tannins, as well as a 
water-soluble binding agent, for example gum arabic. Solvents like water, wine, or vinegar were used to 
take extracts from the galls. Since the ingredients are mostly naturally occurring raw materials, the inks 
display a very heterogeneous composition. 

In addition to inks of pure types, mixed inks containing components of different types are well known. 
The study of manuscript inks requires the use of instrumental analyses (on which see also General intro- 
duction § 2.2). 


1.1.5. Pigments and dyes (OH-RN) 

Iron oxide minerals such as red ochre (Fe,O, x H,O + clay + silica), haematite (Fe,O,) or goethite (FeOOH) 
belong to the oldest pigments; in Europe they were used since prehistoric times. Due to the variety of 
colours of iron oxides, there exist many recipes for the preparation of book illumination, whose use has 
been confirmed in manuscripts from Late Antiquity (Oltrogge — Hahn 1999); their early use has also been 
proved for Egypt, Mesopotamia and Asia. The pigments were prepared by cleaning, grinding and wet- 
sifting the minerals; red ochre can also be manufactured synthetically by heating yellow earth at 800°C 
(Theophrastus, De lapidibus). 

Cinnabar or vermilion, using either natural (Liu 2005) or synthetic mercury sulphide, was also very 
commonly used in ancient times. The pigment was prepared artificially by sublimation, heating the pul- 
verized mineral in the air. In the dry-process method, grinding liquid mercury with sulphur results in black 
mercury sulphide, the compound known in Antiquity as black Aethiops mineralis. Heating this compound 
up to 580°C for one hour in a large-mouthed earthen pot covered with an iron pan leads to formation of 
red cinnabar on the rim of the pot and on the iron pan cover. In the wet-process method, red mercury 
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sulphide is precipitated from a solution of a salt of mercury by gaseous H,S under slow heating. Another 
important red pigment is ‘red lead’ (Pb,O,), a synthetic pigment usually prepared by heating ‘white lead’ 
in an oxidizing environment (Pliny the Elder, Naturalis historia XXXV). 

A yellow pigment known as ‘massicot’ is obtained by gently roasting white lead, with or without the 
addition of tin. In addition to yellow ochre (hydrated iron oxide) and massicot, arsenic sulphide-based pig- 
ments, natural and artificially produced orpiment (Аѕ,5,) and realgar (AsS) were also used. Orpiment was 
manufactured in a dry process by means of sublimation, or by a wet process using arsenic compounds in 
reaction with hydrogen sulphide. Adulteration of orpiment was usually made by mixing gall of fish, chalk 
and vinegar. Realgar exhibits a reddish to orange colour. 

Copper-based pigments were widely used for green and blue colours since ancient times. The blue 
mineral azurite (CuCO, x Cu(OH),) and green malachite (2CuCO, x Cu(OH),) belong to the copper car- 
bonates. Paratacamite ((Cu,Zn),(OH),Cl) has been detected in wall paintings from the fifth to eighth cen- 
turies in East Turkestan (Kühn 1988). One prominent artificial green pigment is verdigris (Cu(CH,COO),), 
a reaction product from copper salts with acetic acid or vinegar. In addition, copper silicate (chrysocolla, 
CuSiO, x nH,O) was used as a painting material in East Turkestan and Egypt (Kühn 1988). Since these 
pigments are complex weathering products, their main preparation technique consists in cleaning or sepa- 
rating the pigments from other minerals. Green was also produced by mixing blue indigo with yellow pig- 
ments. Synthetic blue pigments are “Egyptian blue’ (CaCuSi,O,,) and ‘China Han blue’, a barium copper 
sulphate (BaCuSi,O,). Egyptian blue was prepared by heating together a calcium compound with a copper 
alloy, silica (sand), and soda or potash as a flux at 850—1000°C. The glassy product was then ground and 
refined for purification (Vitruvius, De architectura, VII.11). The mineral lazurite, a sodium alumosilicate 
((Na,Ca),[Si, AIO, ]. (S, SO ),), can be extracted from the stone lapis lazuli. It contains additionally calcite, 
pyrite and other minerals. Deposits in the Hindu Kush mountains in Afghanistan (Oxus River, Amu Darya, 
near Sar-e Sang/Kokcha Valley in Badakhshan) are the main source. It is mined in open pits by heating 
rocks and then cooling them with water (Marco Polo, / Milione, 46). It is prepared in order to intensify 
the colour by heating it several times, cooling it with vinegar, pulverizing it, and sieving it and repeatedly 
washing it out with water or vinegar as sedimentation. The powder is then kneaded together with resin or 
gum and linseed oil under cold water. With warm water, pigment particles come out of the wax pellets, 
which are finally washed and dried again. The early use of lapis lazuli as a pigment is attested in Central 
Asia (Riederer 1977). French ultramarine is a synthetic pigment that can be produced by heating clay (Ca, 
Si, Al), sulphur and soda together. In Europe during the Middle Ages, Egyptian blue was replaced by lapis 
lazuli (Gaetani et al. 2004). 

White lead (2PbCO, x Pb(OH),) is the best known artificial white pigment since Antiquity. The ba- 
sic lead carbonate was produced by the influence of vinegar present in the atmosphere on metallic lead. 
White lead, as well as the mineral cerrusite (PbCO,), were also used for the production of ‘red lead’ by 
heating. White chalk (CaCO,) and gypsum (CaSO,) were used as pigments not only for painting but also 
for priming. 

The colouring component of ‘plant black’ or ‘bone black’ is carbon (see Ch. 1 $ 1.1.4). 

Not only minerals, but also metals were used for book illumination. Gold is applied as a kind of ink 
often on a base coat made out of a mineral pigment, for example white cerrusite, or in the form of a gold 
leaf. Gold powder is prepared with a binder as gold drops for trade. When used as paint, it is ground to- 
gether with mercury to clean it by amalgamation before mixing it with glue. 

However, the historical formulas do not only describe the extraction and production of pigments. 
Since Antiquity, dyes which were produced from plants and animals were used not only for manufactur- 
ing textiles, but also as lakes for the decoration of manuscripts. Historical dyes are less resistant to ageing 
than pigments are; this is surely the main reason that less is known about their use in Antiquity or in the 
Middle Ages. 

Indigo is surely the most important organic deep blue pigment. The colourless pre-product is present 
in different plants, particularly in the East Indian Indigofera tinctoria L. The extraction of the blue pig- 
ment is done by fermentation. 

A red dye is obtained from brazilwood and similar types of wood. During the manufacturing process, 
the deep red colour is extracted from the wood and the bark by using lye, vinegar, alcohol or urine. By 
extraction with alum, one gets a red violet lake. Depending on the extraction time and medium, one ob- 
tains colours between pink, crimson and reddish brown. Brazilwood was imported mainly from Ceylon 
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and India in ће Middle Ages. Several red or violet dyes can be produced by fermentation from different 
lichens (for example, Rocella). For the production, crushed lichens were treated with a thinned ammonia 
or urine and then fermented for some days or months. Other dyes were produced from scaled insects, 
for example, Kermes vermilio PLANCHON, Porphyrophora hameli BRANDT or Kerria lacca by extraction 
(Hofenk de Graaff et al. 2004). 


1.1.6. Writing instruments (MMa) 

Information about writing instruments comes from various kinds of sources: surviving examples (quite 
rare and mostly antique); texts, both literary and technical; pictures, mainly those appearing in manu- 
scripts themselves; and also—particularly from Ethiopia and sub-Saharan Africa—ethnographic observa- 
tions (including interviews with local craftsmen). But the available information is very uneven. Written 
sources (for example, Arabic treatises on penmanship) may contain very detailed instructions, but they do 
not resolve all doubts concerning the relationship between the use of specific instruments and scripts of 
different thickness and contrast. As for pictures, miniatures of the evangelists sitting in front of a lectern 
full of instruments (such as pens, ink pots, knives, scissors) and occasionally copying from a roll to a co- 
dex (or vice versa) occur frequently in manuscripts belonging to different Christian book cultures (Greek, 
Syriac, Georgian, Armenian, Ethiopic, Slavonic), but these conventional portraits, perpetuating ancient 
traditions and therefore abounding in inconsistencies and anachronisms, seem to be of only limited value; 
common models and relationships across cultures await specific study. Late Islamic miniatures are more 
realistic in the depiction of scribes and calligraphers. 

Waxed tablets (where attested) were written with a pointed metal or ivory stylus (known from archae- 
ological and literary sources), with one end in the shape of a spatula used to erase previously engraved let- 
ters, by smoothing them out of the wax. Flexible supports (mainly papyrus, parchment and paper) required 
different tools: most often mentioned (and most often described, particularly by Islamic authors) is the 
‘reed’ pen or ‘calamus’ (Greek kalamos, Arabic galam), a hollow plant stem (or also—less frequently— 
a hollow metal tube?), through which the ink could flow to a tapered point. The cut of the point had a 
strong influence on the execution and aspect of the written script. ‘Quill’ pens, made from the moulted 
flight feather of some large bird, were employed in Ashkenaz according to western practice, but their use 
is also known in the Orient (an earlier Syriac instance, from 509 cE, is particularly noteworthy (see Ch. 1 
§ 11.1.7), although its diffusion could perhaps be verified by the analysis of the oriental scripts). 

Mentions and representations of other tools connected with writing, or with the preparation of the page 
(ink pots, knives, scissors, rulers, compasses, burnishers, pieces of furniture, as well as painters’ and illumi- 
nators’ tools) also occur in various sources from the different manuscript traditions. 


1.2. Book forms (MMa) 

1.2.1. Miscellaneous forms 

Writing on a variety of surfaces quite unlike any book of the usual sort—clay tablets and ostraca (pottery 
sherds, limestone chips), bones, seashells, sticks, cloth—was a common practice in most (if not all) ori- 
ental book cultures. For books, the ‘roll’, or ‘scroll’ (terminology is inconsistent in the different scholarly 
traditions), both in the horizontal ‘multi-column’ and in the vertical ‘single-column’ (‘rotulus’) arrange- 
ment, and especially the ‘codex’ are the norm in all book cultures, although with salient differences from 
one to another. 


1.2.2. The roll and the rotulus 

As already described above (Ch. 1 § 1.1.1), Greek and Coptic rolls were made of a series of papyrus 
sheets (kollemata) which were glued together (at joins called ko/leseis) and rolled/unrolled, usually with 
the help of a wooden or bone stick attached to one or both ends of the roll. Rolls were sometimes made of 
parchment—or leather—in which case the sheets could be sewn together. The text was arranged, normally 
only on the inner side (in papyrus rolls, usually along the horizontal fibres), in a series of columns, usu- 
ally rather narrow, but sometimes broad, whose lines run parallel to the long side of the roll. Height and 
length of rolls, as well as the number of sheets and the width of the columns, varied according to local 
conventions (which have been partially investigated only with regard to Greek rolls), with the limits to 
our knowledge being determined by the fragmentary state of the evidence and its uneven geographical 
distribution. Although more rarely preserved, parchment rolls might have been more widely used than is 
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usually thought, especially outside Egypt. Talmudic instructions require writing the liturgical Tora scroll 
on gevil, cow hide processed on only one side, and literary halakhic (legal) sources, confirmed by chemi- 
cal analyses, attest to regional differences in the substances used for the processing of the skins (Beit-Arié 
2014). The diffusion of horizontal leather rolls in other traditions is subject to speculation. 

Vertical rolls (rotuli, also called ‘scrolls’)—of parchment or paper, exceptionally of papyrus—are at- 
tested even in those cultures to which the use of horizontal rolls is unknown (Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, 
Ethiopic, beside Greek, Coptic and Hebrew; Slavonic liturgical examples seem to be rare imitations of 
Greek models, while in the Arab-Islamic world the rotulus occupies only a very marginal place). Unlike 
an ancient roll, a rotulus was not written horizontally in a sequence of more or less narrow columns, but 
vertically, in a single long column of lines running parallel to the short side of the roll; Ethiopians scrolls 
of larger size may be written on two columns. The use of this form for exorcisms, charms, amulets, obitu- 
aries, liturgical or magical texts and documents of various sorts is common to the cultures in which it is 
diffused. Early Greek examples go back to the eighth to ninth centuries, but their wider diffusion starts 
only with the eleventh century and continues into modern times in oriental monasteries. A comparative 
typology of the oriental vertical roll (still lacking) could offer interesting insights into their manufacture 
and use (length and width of the constituent sheets and methods of joining them, writing on one or both 
sides, decoration, contexts of use, and so on). 


1.2.3. The codex 


With regard to the use of the codex form of book, two main groups can be easily distinguished among the 
oriental manuscript cultures, according to the chronology of the earliest witnesses. On the one side are the 
Greek and Hebrew contexts, the horizontal roll having been the sole carrier of literary texts in the Greek 
area until Late Antiquity, and the codex having been introduced into the Hebrew book culture only very 
late, apparently not before the ninth century or a little earlier. On the other side are the cultural areas in 
which horizontal rolls are completely unknown: the Coptic book culture emerged around the end of the 
third century cE, at a time when the codex was already the dominant book form in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean world, and only very few Coptic horizontal rolls are known; the codex is known as the exclusive 
form in the Armenian and Georgian book cultures, whose languages were not given written form until 
the early fifth century; the same is true for the Syriac book culture, whose book production began in the 
first centuries of the Christian era; the earliest surviving Ethiopic handwritten books (two codices) were 
probably produced around the fifth and sixth centuries (although the date has been long debated); and also 
in the Arab-Islamic world the codex is known to the exclusion of the horizontal roll, since the emergence 
of Islam occurred at a time when the codex (possibly known through the intermediation of Ethiopia) was 
already dominant. 

In Ethiopia, the ‘leporello’, ‘concertina’ or ‘accordion book’, apparently unknown elsewhere in the 
Near East, has been employed, for devotional purposes, at least since the late fifteenth century (see fig. 
1.6.1). A leporello consists of one folded strip of parchment (or several strips folded together), with or 
without wooden or leather boards to which ties could be attached; the contents could be limited to pictures 
(one on each fold) or also include text. 

Conversely, wooden tablets were widely diffused in oriental cultures. The plain wood could be di- 
rectly used as a writing surface, or it could be carved out and covered by a thin layer of wax (often dark- 
ened with lampblack): this ductile material could easily be engraved with a pointed stylus (which could 
penetrate the wood beneath the wax, leaving traces of one or more scripts). Tablets were mainly adopted 
for documentary purposes or for writing ephemeral notes, exercises, drafts of texts to be transferred onto 
more durable surfaces, and so on. They could be used individually or assembled in groups (as 'diptychs' 
or ‘polyptychs’): these latter have been considered as a direct ancestor of the codex, whose exact gen- 
esis—certainly due to a confluence of ideological and practical reasons—is likely to remain unknown. 
The presence of the wooden ‘notebooks’ in literary sources (mainly Greek and Latin) and the morphology 
of the surviving examples have been the object of specific interest. 


1.3. The making of the codex (MMa) 
1.3.1. The making of the quires 


The basic constitutive unit of the codex is the ‘quire’, or ‘gathering’, which may be defined as ‘a series of 
bifolia and/or folia [leaves] inserted one into the other’ (Andrist et al. 2013, 50; various alternative defini- 
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tions are offered in the codicological literature). A codex may be made of a single quire of any number of 
leaves or of a series of individually folded rectangular sheets of some pliable material, but intermediate 
structures consisting of a limited number of sheets folded together are the norm. 

Quires are mostly (but not only) formed by superposed bifolia folded in half, usually along the shorter 
side; coupling of separate leaves (‘coupled leaves’ or ‘stubbed singletons’) which might be glued together 
to create an ‘artificial bifolium’ is documented—for instance in parchment Qur àns, and also in other 
traditions—but data are wanting on the frequency and diffusion of this practice. ‘Tackets’, a kind of pro- 
visional basting made with threads or thin strips of leather, occasionally found in Latin, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Slavonic, and also Greek manuscripts, including the famous Archimedes Palimpsest (Gumbert 2011, n. 
16), were particularly useful for ruling or writing on quires containing loose sheets or coupled leaves. 

In codices made from papyrus, it is observable that, as a rule, it was the roll that remained the basic 
material unit. For in the majority of papyrus codices, one almost always finds at least some leaves (and 
often many leaves) where a kol/ésis occurs, as one would find at intervals also in a papyrus roll. Such oc- 
currences of kolleseis оп the leaves of papyrus codices provide clear evidence that the bifolia from which 
the quires of these codices were made were cut from rolls that had been manufactured in the traditional 
way by pasting together a series of kollemata. Eric Turner stated as his summary view ‘that normally a co- 
dex was made by cutting up a roll into lengths of the right size to form the constituent sheets of that codex; 
that sometimes care was take to cut out the kol/éseis found in the original roll; and that special reasons ... 
must be invoked to account for the few exceptions to this norm' (Turner 1977, 50). But specifically in the 
case of a significant number of Coptic papyrus codices, something unusual has been observed with regard 
to the characteristics of the rolls from which the bifolia for the quires were cut. In these cases, there is 
no doubt that the original papyrus rolls had been made of extremely long kol/lémata, exceeding 1 m and 
sometimes even approaching 2 m in length, i.e. being on the order of five times as long as what Turner 
had observed to be the maximum attested length of a kol/éma. Given that up to now, such very long single 
sheets of papyrus have been discovered only as constituent parts of papyrus codices, it seems a reason- 
able hypothesis that the manufacture of such sheets was a technological innovation that was motivated by 
an increasing preference for the codex form of book over the roll. In the absence of similar evidence for 
very long kollemata from non-Coptic codices, it is possible that this innovation came about in connexion 
specifically with Coptic book production, which seems to have begun to increase significantly during the 
fourth century CE. 

In parchment codices, bifolia were obtained by dividing the rectangular surfaces derived from parch- 
ment. The recourse to multiple folding that would be used to produce quires in quarto and smaller formats 
(which was often practised in the west from the eleventh century onwards) has recently been questioned 
for Greek manuscripts on an archaeological basis: surely it cannot be considered as a general rule, and the 
procedures applied by the craftsmen still await specific analysis, relying on the observation of the skins’ 
natural features (mainly the position of the flanks, still often visible on the surface of the page because of 
their particular grain). It is interesting to observe that the practice of cutting the skins, sometimes with the 
aid of templates, is documented in modern Ethiopia (see Ch. 1 § 6). 

Skins were assembled either according to Gregory's Rule (see Ch. 1 $ 1) or with alternating flesh and 
hair sides at each opening (except at the centre of a quire): whatever the choice, the arrangement was not 
usually left to chance. The choice of the parchment side to be shown at the beginning of a quire even var- 
ies according to different traditions, but occasionally also in time and place within the same book culture. 
Consistent information is lacking for most of the oriental traditions: a clear preference for putting the flesh 
side at the beginning is observed in Greek and Coptic codices (which might be the earlier practice, also 
documented in ancient Glagolitic codices), while in most of the Hebrew geo-cultural zones, quires usually 
start with the hair side; both practices are attested in the Arab-Islamic world. 


1.3.2. The composition of the quires 

‘Quire composition’ was also subject to a variety of practices. In papyrus codices, ‘extreme’ structures 
are documented, i.e. rare codices composed of a series of single bifolia, or more often of a single thick 
quire. Quaternions and quinions are everywhere the most widely diffused and predominant structures in 
parchment codices. In those traditions where the codex has an antique history, the two structures appear 
to have been concurrent initially; at a later stage, a divergence in the quiring of parchment manuscripts 
occurred, the causes of which have not been adequately explained. Quaternions dominate Greek and 
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part of the European geo-cultural zones of the Hebrew book craft, and this structure prevails with some 
exceptions also in Armenian, Georgian and Slavonic manufacture; the eastern Islamic world—including 
Syriac and Hebrew manuscripts—displays a clear preference for quinions, although with the exceptions 
of Persia and Yemen; the Maghreb shows an unusual propensity for ternions. Greater variety is found in 
paper codices, where quaternions are also the predominant structure, but they are often replaced by quires 
of thicker composition, which may have been thought to be more resistant to stress and wear, or possibly 
they were simply more economical to bind. ‘Mixed quires’, made of paper bifolia ‘protected’ by parch- 
ment ones, usually placed at the outside, or at both the outside and the inside of a quire, also tend to show 
thicker structures (septenions or octonions, that is quires of seven or eight bifolia). Much more rarely, 
mixed quires made of parchment and papyrus are also attested (like the tenth-century Georgian hymnary 
of Tbilisi, see Ch. 1 § 7.1.1), some of which may have disappeared. 


1.3.3. Pricking and ruling 

Unlike in papyrus rolls, where writing might be guided by the horizontal fibres, placing content on the 
empty surface of a codex page requires a preliminary allocation of ‘black space’ and ‘white space’, mostly 
achieved by means of 'ruling' a grid of perpendicular lines drawn on the surface of a page in order to 
organize the written area (the ‘black space’) and to facilitate the alignment of text and images. Not all 
codices show traces of ruling, and in those which are ruled the grid was not always respected by the scribe, 
with the consequence that the actual written area does not always coincide exactly with the ruled area. 
When ruling was drawn, it might be preceded by ‘pricking’ (often removed by subsequent trimming of the 
margins and therefore not always still fully or even partially visible). Pricking and (even more so) ruling 
are complex phenomena, still in need of further research for oriental book cultures, with the exception of 
Greek manuscripts, which have been quite thoroughly investigated. 

Pricks for guiding the drawing of the horizontal and vertical bounding lines were most often made 
with a sharp instrument; although unproven, the use of templates may have been quite common. Specific 
studies of the shapes and positions of the pricks, and the ways in which they were made are desiderata 
for all oriental book cultures; exceptionally, the contemporary Ethiopian practice of using two awls and a 
piece of pierced parchment as a template has been documented (see Ch. 1 $ 6). Ink dots or strokes were 
sometimes used instead of, or occasionally in addition to, pricks, as we find in some Greek papyri, the 
Judaean Desert Scrolls, and some Coptic parchment codices. 

Observations on ruling can be decomposed into several distinct aspects. The main ones are usually 
called ‘technique’, generally corresponding to the materials and instruments employed for tracing the lines 
(using more than one ‘method’, each implying the recourse to specific tools and gestures); and ‘type’, that 
is the grid (or ‘grille’) of perpendicular lines which is rendered on the page. The notion of ‘system’ is also 
required for the description of ruling done with a dry hard point, referring to the orientation and intensity 
of impressed furrows and ridges within a quire. Current terminology, reflecting the unsatisfactory state of 
our knowledge, should also be revised. 

The two main techniques (or ‘classes’) of ruling are distinguished by a substantial difference in their 
visual appearance, depending on whether the grid is (directly or indirectly) impressed on the page (blind 
ruling) or traced page by page on both sides of each unfolded bifolium with a colouring material (coloured 
ruling). In both cases, various devices and/or substances may be involved in the operation, still await- 
ing further research for most oriental book cultures. The simplest tool for impressing lines on parchment 
(but occasionally also on paper) was a dry hard point, probably used in connexion with a straight edge, 
widely diffused in the east, allowing the simultaneous ruling of multiple superposed surfaces. A plethora 
of 'systems' is attested by Greek manuscripts—on single folded or unfolded (mostly parchment) bifolia or 
on successive leaves or bifolia in one go, on the hair or flesh side, resulting in a variety of sequences of 
‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ rulings which can be observed on the leaves or bifolia of a single quire. So far, no 
parallel has been systematically identified in other oriental book cultures, with the exception of Hebrew 
and of Slavonic manuscripts; nevertheless, 'indirect ruling' is certainly witnessed in Armenian manu- 
scripts and may have been applied also in other traditions. 

With the diffusion of paper in the Islamic world, the use of a ruling board (mistara or mastara in 
Arabic, kanna in mediaeval Hebrew sources, tofasar in Armenian)—known through Jewish, Arabic and 
Armenian literary sources as well as being attested by extant mediaeval and modern examples— gradu- 
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ally became a common feature of oriental manuscripts (from whose example it also spread in the west): 
it is documented from 1131 for Hebrew manuscripts, in late Byzantine and post-Byzantine codices, and 
in mediaeval Coptic codices (see fig. 1.9.3). The mistara is a frame made of cardboard or occasionally 
of wood, on which cords of various thicknesses were threaded into grooves and stretched, forming ridges 
corresponding to the bounding and writing lines, in accordance with the desired layout. The scribe would 
place each leaf (or bifolium) of the manuscript on the board and rub it with the thumb along the cords, 
which consequently left their impressions on the surface. Identification of this ruling technique is easy: 
there is no guiding pricking; the ruled lines are not as deep and narrow as those ruled by hard point, but 
wide and rather flat, and they are not perfectly straight, but usually slightly curved; in some manuscripts, 
it is possible to see the impression of the twists in the string; in addition, a uniform layout is observable, 
and the horizontal lines never exceed the boundary lines. The use of the mistara allowed the creation of 
complex patterns of ruling in a fast and uniform way. 

Some codices were not ruled at all, or were ruled in a crude way, limited to ‘bounding lines’ (‘frame 
ruling’), and the bifolium could be folded parallel to the four edges in order to have the four lines framing 
the written area (‘justification’) indicated. The use of a fingernail for scoring is also mentioned, in Arabic 
sources. 

Blind ruling, however executed, is the only technique used in Georgian, Slavonic and Ethiopic manu- 
scripts as well as (apart from isolated exceptions) in Byzantium and the Arab world. Ruling by ‘ink’, intro- 
duced in the west at least by the end of the eleventh century (and then very common), did not meet great 
success in the east, despite some very precocious occurrences. Ruling by ‘plummet’, leaving grey traces, 
is known from some early Syriac examples already in the sixth and seventh centuries; traces of colour are 
also sporadically witnessed in a few Greek codices from the ninth and eleventh centuries. Not surpris- 
ingly, coloured ruling, overcoming initial religious resistance, spread by the end of the thirteenth century 
in the Hebrew tradition (see Ch. 1 § 9); Armenians used both metallic hard point ruling and red coloured 
ruling at least since the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and regularly from the seventeenth century 
(see Ch. 1 $ 3). There has been much speculation— without fully convincing results—on the reason(s) for 
the shift from blind to coloured ruling, which had visual and functional advantages (a greater regularity 
in presentation and the possibility of adapting the grid to the need of texts with variable layout) and ergo- 
nomic disadvantages (given the need for ruling each page). 

Whatever the details of execution, ruling produces a more or less elaborate grid of perpendicular lines, 
traditionally called a ‘ruling pattern’ or ‘ruling type’ (although the two expressions are not fully synony- 
mous; Sautel 2012). The abundance of studies, repertoires and encoding proposals concerning Latin and 
Greek is contrasted by the general lack of such work concerning all the other eastern traditions, the only 
existing repertoire being one devoted to Hebrew manuscripts (Dukan 1988). No comparable data are 
available on the richness and variability of the patterns in use in the different traditions, according to dates 
and places of production and to content types: a higher variety may be admitted for parchment manu- 
scripts, while the introduction of the mistara resulted in a considerable simplification of the types in use. 


1.3.4. Ordering systems 

Unlike printed books, codices were not always equipped with devices meant to ensure, on the one hand, 
the correct sequence of quires, bifolia and leaves and, on the other hand, the immediate retrieval of spe- 
cific passages of the text. 

As for the first objective, oriental craftsmen (like western ones) show a remarkable inventiveness 
both in the development of effective systems and in their customization. The oldest and most widespread 
device is represented by quire numbering, i.e. the use of ‘quire signatures’, although with differences in 
chronology and diffusion in the different traditions; religious prescriptions could function as a deterrent to 
usage, such as in early Hebrew Bibles or Qur ans. Quire signatures may be indicated through an alphabeti- 
cal or a numerical system (in the latter case, either spelled out or expressed by letters) and may appear on 
the first recto of each quire, on the last verso, or on both; the practice of 'signing' quires at both beginning 
and end seems to become more frequent in the course of time, appearing as a possible evolution of the sys- 
tem. The position on the page (upper or lower margin) and within the margin (inner, centred, outer) may 
also vary. A typology of quire signatures (as well as of other kinds of signatures)—as has been partially 
attempted for Greek and Arabic manuscripts and extensively for Hebrew ones—should take into account 
all the elements mentioned, in an effort to evaluate their variations in space and time (or also according 
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to other factors, such as text types). Changes in the style and placement of signatures within the same 
codex may provide important clues for understanding the historical evolution of a codex and the different 
phases of its circulation; the co-occurrence of signatures in different languages may also offer clues for 
the detection of cross-cultural exchanges. 

Quire signatures ensure the correct sequence of the quires within the codex, but do not prevent inver- 
sions in the sequence of bifolia and leaves within a single quire. As a means to protect the order of the 
quire (at the time of binding or while copying on loose bifolia and leaves), bifolium signatures could be 
used in association with quire signatures, specifying the number of the bifolium within its quire. As an 
additional measure, the opening of the central bifolium of each quire could be marked by special signs of 
various shapes (as in Hebrew manuscripts from the end of the tenth century, and in Arabic ones). Later 
in time, and not in all cultures, “catchwords’ appear as an alternative system for ensuring the correct con- 
nexion between two quires, with the advantage of making the link immediately visible at each transition. 
In the most widely diffused form, catchwords consist in writing the first words (or letters) of the fol- 
lowing quire on the last page of the preceding one, usually outside the written area (immediately below 
the text or in the margin): in this last case, the catchwords could be written horizontally, vertically or 
diagonally (as in Arabic or Hebrew oriental manuscripts) at the lower inner corner, but could also appear 
at the centre of the bottom margin. It also sometimes happens that the last word of the preceding verso is 
simply repeated at the beginning of the text on the following recto (a system sometimes called ‘counter 
catchwords’, or ‘repeated words’). In parallel with bifolium signatures, bifolium and leaf catchwords 
also sometimes appear. Widely diffused in Arabic, Hebrew and (later on) Greek codices, catchwords 
seem to appear only very late in other manuscript traditions. Any type of signature or catchword could be 
enriched by decorative elements. Additional signs such as crosses or asterisks may also appear (usually 
in the top margin) in order to emphasize the beginning and/or end of each quire. 

In contrast to the devices meant to facilitate the work of the scribe and the binder, numbering was 
rarely employed to enhance the ease and comfort of browsing in the text: after appearing in some early 
Greek codices, first-hand leaf and/or page numbers are the norm only in Coptic codices, or else only in 
recent times, for instance in Ethiopia (probably in imitation of printed books). 


1.3.5. The codex as a complex object 
Unlike contemporary printed books, manuscripts do not always contain a single text, written on a structur- 
ally uniform series of quires and bound to remain stable over time. Volumes of miscellaneous contents are 
frequently found: the texts they contain may be transcribed one after the other without physical ‘caesurae’ 
or on independent units, either contemporary or more or less distant in time (‘composite manuscripts’). 
Moreover, the initial appearance of a codex may be preserved until today, or (as often happens) it may 
have been altered by a series of more or less radical transformations: comments and notes may be inserted 
in the margins; new quires containing new texts may be added to the original sequence or it may be ac- 
cidentally or deliberately altered; leaves, bifolia or entire quires may be removed or simply get lost. 
Greek and Latin codicologists (Crisci — Pecere 2004; Ronconi 2007; Andrist et al. 2013; Ch. 1 $ 8; Ch. 
4 § 4) have become increasingly attentive to the ‘complexity’ of the mediaeval codex and have developed 
new approaches to analysing the relationship between the structure of the codex and its contents, and to 
investigating the form a manuscript takes not only in its original state at the time of its manufacture, but 
also during the various phases of its later life. For other oriental cultures, research is still at the beginning, 
apart from some pioneering surveys (Maniaci, forthcoming; Ch. 1 $ 5). 


1.4. The layout of the page (MMa) 


The page layout of a codex is conditioned by both the contents and its intended purpose (or destination) 
and also the natural features of the material used, as well as by the dominant aesthetic canons and the 
personal preferences of artisans and commissioners. Quantitative codicology, which has focused almost 
exclusively on Latin and Greek manuscripts, has codified the main parameters to be considered in the 
analysis of the page layout: absolute and relative dimensions, number of columns and width of the four 
margins, extent of the written area and 'density' of the writing it contains (Ornato 1997). The absolute 
dimensions have been often expressed as the sum of height and width, or half the perimeter (‘size’), con- 
ventionally defining how large a page is; various other indicators and calculation methods are also pos- 
sible. The ratio of width divided by height is used to characterize a page's more or less slender or stout 
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‘proportion’: a page with ratio = 1 is perfectly square, one with ratio = 0.5, or 1⁄2, is very slender, one with 
ratio 0.8, or 4/5, very stout, the central value in the series of possibilities is the so-called ‘invariant’ ratio 
of 0.707, which does not change when a rectangle having this proportion is folded parallel to its shorter 
side (the modern standard paper format ‘ISO 216’ or ‘DIN 476’ has a ratio of 0.707). The ‘filling rate’ is 
given by the percentage between the written surface and the total surface of the page (of course possibly 
changing with every rebinding, but in any case always useful as an approximation for statistical purposes), 
while the ‘exploitation rate’ approximates the quantity of text contained on a single page, roughly deter- 
mined by the distance between the ruled writing lines (‘ruling unit’). 

None of these parameters (or others) has been systematically calculated in the study of the layout 
of oriental codices, even in the case of dated Hebrew manuscripts, for which an impressive quantity of 
numerical data has been collected, including ratios and proportions which can be classified in relation to 
other features, such as the number of columns or the text genre. Our knowledge is therefore limited almost 
entirely to occasional observations and casual statements. Moreover, research has focused (especially in 
Arabic codicology) on the effort to highlight the aesthetic values of the page (which surely played an 
important—although not exclusive—role in deciding on a given page's layout, as is shown by the com- 
plex organization of many Arabic manuscript pages, often equipped with not just one frame, but multiple 
frames) or to detect presumed numerical canons believed to be charged with particular elegance and 
harmony, although the theoretical limits of this approach have been clearly shown by Latin codicologists. 

The size of the codices was surely connected, to a certain extent, to genres of text and their functional 
and social contexts: however, the available data do not allow us to establish chronological and regional 
typologies, nor to hazard comparisons between one culture and another. For Armenian manuscripts, for 
instance, it has been observed that Gospels, Bibles, and other liturgical texts were always larger, and 
parchment manuscripts were usually a bit bigger than paper ones, so that with the increase both of the 
variety of texts and the use of paper, overall size was reduced (see Ch. 1 $ 3): analogous tendencies could 
also apply to other traditions, but they have not been documented on a tangible basis, except for Byzantine 
parchment codices. 

Oriental (as well as western) books normally show a vertically oriented ‘tall format’, or occasionally 
a ‘square format’: ‘oblong’ or ‘landscape’ formats (wider than high) are practically unknown in most ori- 
ental book cultures, except for some isolated exceptions, such as ninth- and tenth-century oblong Qur ans 
from North Africa or later Persian poetry manuscripts (see Ch. 1 § 2.2). The lack of systematic surveys 
does not allow us to compare the distribution of the range of sizes and proportions in different traditions, 
and the correlation with other features of the codex, starting with its contents. Occasional observations 
hint at some culturally related peculiarities: very big codices—as represented, for instance, by Syriac 
Gospel books from the sixth to eighth centuries (c.360 x 280 mm) or by Armenian Gospels from the ninth 
and tenth centuries (с.330 x 250 mm)—or extreme sizes, such as that of a group of plano Qur’ans of the 
second to third century AH (eighth to ninth centuries cE; c.680 x 530 mm) or of an Armenian Homiliary of 
1202 (705 x 550 mm), are unknown to Greek and Georgian parchment book production, probably because 
of the adoption of more economic strategies of skin subdivision. Special shapes, such as that of certain 
small-format octagonal Qur'àns, are extremely rare. 

The same want of data affects our understanding of the proportion of oriental manuscripts, except for 
the Byzantine production, which shows since Late Antiquity a clear preference for a more or less squarish 
format (tending to disappear with the introduction of paper). A square or approximately square proportion 
seem to have been largely, but not exclusively, favoured for eastern parchment books, but this general 
impression needs to be verified by specific research (for a first attempt concerning Armenian manuscripts, 
see Ch. 1 § 3). 

In fact, with the diffusion of paper, book size and proportion underwent changes associated with the 
gradual standardization of paper sheet sizes, which for oriental paper still await a more precise definition. 
The adoption of a more slender proportion, mechanically derived from the in-folio folding of paper sheets, 
seems to be accompanied by a general tendency to size shrinkage. 

Research on Greek and Latin codices has shown that the layout of the text in one or two (rarely 
more) columns, far from being a purely aesthetic choice, is strictly connected to text readability: since 
the reader's eyes are at ease in anticipating only a limited maximum number of letters, when the lines of 
text are too long (as might be the case especially in large manuscripts) or too close to each other (as may 
happen even in smaller manuscripts), it becomes necessary to split them into columns, in order to increase 
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the ease and comfort of reading. In Latin codices—and to a lesser extent also in Greek ones—text layout 
is therefore more or less strictly correlated to their size (thus explaining the existence of different layouts 
for the same text, when copied in volumes of different size), and to the density of the text contained in 
the written area. The choice may also be influenced by other factors, such as the conditions of reading 
(publicly and aloud, as in the case of liturgical texts, or privately and more or less silently), the weight of 
local traditions, the influence of specific models, or the practical function of certain types of works (such 
as glossaries or bilingual texts). 

To date, no quantitative study has been attempted—apart from Byzantine codices—to illustrate the 
relationship between size, content and single- or multi-column layout in oriental books and to define if 
and how the relationship between layout and readability exerts its effect also in other book cultures, and 
to what extent the artisan was aware of its implications. 

Single-, double- and triple-column layouts appear to be variously represented in oriental book pro- 
duction, with preferences for the one or the other disposition having sometimes been hypothesized. Some 
correlations are empirically evident, such as the predilection (with some early exceptions) for a double- 
column layout in Armenian Gospel codices, New Testaments and whole Bibles (rare), while single-col- 
umn manuscripts were usually reserved for poetry and philosophical or religious treatises; similar remarks 
have been made only unsystematically for other traditions. Writing lines are usually traced horizontally, 
but diagonal writing is attested in Arabic manuscripts. Special (sometimes inventive) arrangements were 
adopted for specific needs, for instance the layout of commentaries associated with a main text, or of im- 
ages and drawings, whether placed in the margins or within the written area. The available information on 
these aspects remains mostly at the stage of obvious correlations or impressionistic notations; the same is 
also true for the general questions regarding exploitation of the page and of the written area. 

Both in the design and in the practical implementation of the layout, specific models could be fol- 
lowed (as stressed by contemporary Ethiopian craftsmen), but the existence of layout ‘prescriptions’ is only 
sporadically documented, since very few of them have been preserved: these are in fact limited to a late 
Byzantine set of prescriptions and an Arabic text (apparently corrupt) from the second half of the seventh 
century AH (thirteenth century cE); a Latin Carolingian text, probably reflecting a Late Antique Graeco- 
Latin tradition, also deserves mention in this context (Maniaci 2013). Other isolated instructions, such as 
those concerning the decoration of the Eusebian Canon Tables in Armenian Gospels (see Ch. 1 $ 3.5) or 
some late specifications for the copying of the Qur'an might also be mentioned here. Given the rarity of ex- 
plicit prescriptions, the reconstruction of layout rules should rely on the careful examination not of isolated 
cases, but of adequately large samples of written pages, an undertaking which has not yet been attempted. 


1.5. Text structure and readability (MMa) 

1.5.1. Writing and decoration 

The role of the scribes was not confined to the physical embodiment of the verbal text; it also involved 
shaping its visual disposition, which in turn affected its verbal perception and reception, and allowed the 
reader to navigate within it easily. The visual presentation of texts in manuscript books was not an autono- 
mous interpretative or purely artistic act on the part of the scribe and the painter; there were other factors 
and conventions—material, social, economic, aesthetic, and scholarly—dictating text configuration or at 
least affecting it. 

Headpieces, initial letters or entire words (in the Semitic scripts or in all Armenian texts), titles (and 
running titles) in display scripts, and the use of colours (among which, various shades of red) may help 
to organize the text and to guide the reader by establishing dimensional and chromatic hierarchies. At the 
same time, the insertion of decorative elements adds visibility. Some of them, for example text dividers, 
break the flow of the text, forcing the scribe to plan his writing carefully and to adopt various graphic 
resources (abbreviations, changes in the form of the letters or in the width of their spacing, horizontal 
expansion or compression, and so on), in order to adapt the writing to the available space. 

Also by means of spacing, compound punctuation, paragraphing and subdividing, underlining words 
or passages, pointing out terms, marking citations and lemmata, providing tables of contents and other 
locating devices and search tools, scribes enhanced the legibility and understanding of the contents. 

In making a ‘codicological use’ of decoration and illustration as a means for structuring the text and 
shaping the reader's perception, every writing culture develops its own vocabulary and strategies: com- 
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parison is therefore limited to some general trends. An eye-catching example is represented by the inser- 
tion of an author’s or an evangelist’s portraits at the opening of a text or its sections, or by the use of single 
or double opening pages or (rarely) closing pages for religious (mostly liturgical) texts. 


1.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work (MMa) 
1.6.1. Colophons 


‘Subscription’ and ‘colophon’ are generally (and vaguely) employed as synonyms to designate the often 
formulaic statements with which the scribe ended his work copying a book, usually by stating his or her 
name and/or dating it, and possibly also contextualizing it by specifying a place, an institution or other 
details concerning his or (more rarely) her enterprise or person. The genesis of the phenomenon and the 
reasons why a copyist decided to subscribe his or her work are not entirely clear, and obviously they var- 
ied according to time and place, as well as specific circumstances under which a manuscript was copied 
(from the desire to earn the forgiveness of the copyist’s sins, to wanting to declare and advertise his or her 
own writing skills, to the intention of marking a specific act). 

The frequency of the use of colophons varied significantly according to the different writing cultures 
(available estimates fluctuate from c.60% of Armenian manuscripts to less than 10% for Greek or about 
7% for Hebrew and Slavonic manuscripts). Also the length and structure of colophon texts, as well as their 
literary quality, differ considerably from one oriental book culture to another (apparently with a tendency 
of Hebrew and Armenian scribes to be much more loquacious than all their colleagues) and within each 
of them. 

In general, colophons are composed of variable combinations of the following elements, none of them 
appearing entirely consistently: the scribe’s name, the name of the person on behalf of whom the scribe 
wrote, and the date of completion of the copy. Other information, such as the place of copying (always 
declared in Armenian colophons) and other details (reasons for copying, mention of secular or religious 
authorities; memories of historical facts; painter’s or binder’s name, exemplar, duration of copying, pay- 
ments, names of the scribe’s parents and so on) may also be found; their frequency changes according to 
the different traditions. In some cases, the final note may incorporate information relating to the collation 
and the editorial activity of the copyist (as in Arabic colophons), or a variety of detailed facts (as is often 
the case in Hebrew or Armenian ones). More or less verbose formulaic sections may be annexed to the 
colophon and possibly set off visually by some means: any such section should be formally and termino- 
logically distinguished from the colophon itself. Statistics on the frequency of the various elements and 
their combination, and particularly on the mention of date, place and name of the scribe are missing for all 
oriental traditions, even when plenty of data are available (as for Greek, Hebrew or Armenian). 

Colophons are not always located at the end of the book, but can appear at the end of a text section or 
of a production unit. Multiple colophons may give information on the ‘evolution’ of the book, helping us 
to distinguish its constituent layers. Attention must be paid to the possibility that colophons were copied 
from a model (particularly, but not only, when they are of particular historical interest) or even deliber- 
ately counterfeited or tampered with. 

Although colophons are often transcribed in manuscript catalogues, the study of their formal aspects 
and of their evolution over time is hampered by the general absence of repertoires of formulations subdivid- 
ed by place and date and accompanied by a detailed description or by an image of their layout. Existence of 
standard formats, evolution across time, correlations with other aspects (above all the contents of the book) 
remain to be studied. The same is true for external aspects: the lines containing information on the tran- 
scription may be put in a relation of continuity with the text itself or clearly distinguished from it, through 
the use of dividers of various kinds—lines or frames,— different writing styles or dimensions, colours, and 
other embellishments particularly related to layout, such as the arrangement of the text in original shapes. 


1.6.2. Dating systems 

The date of the copy is expressed according to a variety of local systems, whether limited to the year or 
specifying the month and day, the day of the week, or even the time of day; other elements (such as the 
solar and/or lunar cycle, cycle of the evangelists, epact, indiction, year of reign of a sovereign) may also 
appear in addition, or as alternatives to the explicit expression of a date. Details on the methods in use, 
with reference to bibliography, may be found in relation to the single book cultures. 
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When more than one dating system is used simultaneously, the consistency of the information they 
give should always be checked carefully. More generally, it is necessary to verify that the date of a sub- 
scription corresponds in fact to the date of the entire manuscript, or of the unit to which it is appended, 
and has not been copied from its model. 


1.6.3. Duration of copying 

Colophons as well as various notes in manuscripts and statements by third parties (for instance, contracts 
stipulated for the transcription of one or more books) provide only sporadic and occasional indications 
about the duration of the copying and the speed of the scribes. A hypothetical estimate of 2—3 leaves per 
day has been proposed for Latin mediaeval scribes (Gumbert 1995b; Gullick 1995), while no reliable data 
are available for any oriental tradition: given the variety of the circumstances and the subjectivity of the 
scribal experience, any generalization should be carefully avoided, at least until the available evidence has 
been systematically collected and analysed, which is far from being the case at present. 


1.7. Bookbinding (Ns-ks) 


Although the basic composition and functionality of manuscripts in each cultural tradition appear to be 
founded on the same model, it is noteworthy that distinctive binding structures were developed. The 
basic structure consists of folded leaves, assembled in such a way as to form gatherings that were sewn 
and subsequently covered with a protective binding. The material of which those leaves were made, their 
number and their format, may differ over regions, historical periods and cultures, but the principle of nest- 
ing bifolia in the spine-folds to form gatherings is found in each tradition. However, the manner in which 
these gatherings were then sewn together differs from culture to culture. As a consequence, recognizing 
and understanding the differences in structure may be an important step in the process of establishing a 
manuscript’s provenance. 

The first difference consists in the use or absence of ‘sewing supports’. Sewing systems without 
supports are link-stitch or kettle-stitch systems, in which the sewing thread links the gatherings directly 
together. When sewing supports are used, they are found on the spine of the text block where the sewing 
thread passes around each one, thus forming a structure in which the gatherings are connected to the sup- 
ports, and also to each other close to head and tail. Sewing supports in general consist of strips of tanned 
or alum-tawed leather, or parchment, or pieces of cord. 

A second characteristic to consider is the method of board attachment, and two main systems can be 
distinguished. Boards can be attached to the text block after it is sewn, using the binding slips (that is the 
outer ends) of the sewing supports, or, in the case of unsupported sewing, the extending parts of a spine- 
lining which is applied after sewing. With the other method, the sewing process starts only after one of the 
boards is prepared, either with the thread that is also to be used to sew the gatherings, or with the sewing 
support strips. In the latter case, a difference in the attachment of the two boards will be noticeable. With 
regard to the material of the boards, in some traditions wood was the predominant material, and in others 
boards were made of pieces of scrap paper pasted together. When wood was used, specific preferences are 
noticeable in individual traditions as regards to its grain direction. A final point of attention is the size of 
the boards relative to the text block. In some cultures, the boards are always flush with the edges of the 
text block. 

Thirdly, small variations in the pattern of the sewing thread can be the clue for distinguishing between 
certain traditions. The passing of the thread within the fold-line and the positions of exit on the spine-side, 
linking either with the support or the previous gathering, plus the possible passing of the thread on the 
spine-side—often underneath the covering material and therefore not always visible—should be noted 
carefully. Further remarks can be made about thread thickness, the use of a single or a double thread, 
whether the thread consists of linen or cotton, and the number of sewing stations. 

The next step in assessing the structure of a binding is to see whether the text block spine was lined 
after sewing, and if so, what kind of material was used and what shape and function it has. Generally, 
binders used parchment, leather or cloth to line the spines of the gatherings. When sewn on supports, the 
spine-lining often consists of strips made to adhere onto the spine in between the raised supports; with 
unsupported sewing, the spine-lining material is often full length, covering the text block spine from head 
to tail. Regardless of the presence or absence of sewing supports, the sides of the spine-lining material in 
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most cases extend beyond the first and last gathering. The protruding sides are then usually pasted onto 
the inside or outside of the boards in order to strengthen the board attachments. One other aspect of the 
spine-lining is its function as a supportive material for the ‘endband’ sewing; often, the endbands will be 
sewn only after the spine-lining material has been applied. 

The endband itself consists of several elements or features, most of which can be indicative for spe- 
cific traditions. As such, it is important to register whether the endband is sewn on a core, and if so, of 
what material that core is made. Typically, parchment, tanned or tawed leather, or cord made of hemp or 
flax was used, but some traditions did not incorporate endband cores in the sewing, and others used double 
cords or even triple cords. Moreover, the endband core can have the additional function of making up an 
extra board attachment position, at head and tail of the book. If that is the case, the extending slips of the 
core are fastened in some way to the boards, otherwise, the endband core is cut at the position of the joint. 
With regard to the endband sewing, it should be established whether a primary sewing was applied, or if 
a secondary—usually decorative—endband was added. Furthermore, the gatherings need to be checked 
for anchoring stations. 

Other binding elements of importance for distinguishing the traditions are often not directly related 
to structure, but concern features that affect the functionality and aesthetics of bindings. Closing systems, 
for example, diverge widely among the traditions. Sometimes straps, often combined with metal elements, 
but sometimes with wooden pegs, were used. In other cases, an extension to the backboard in the form of a 
protective flap was added, instead of an actual closing mechanism, and a combination of these elements is 
also possible. All measures intended to keep the manuscript closed have primarily the function of protect- 
ing the front edge from deformation, but were often included in the decorative scheme as well. The same 
dual functionality of protection and aesthetics is found with other metal elements fitted on book covers, 
usually described as ‘furniture’. Another characteristic to remark on is the use and appearance of possible 
reading aids, whether they are flexible tassels or fixed page-markers. 

All book traditions display a certain development in techniques and materials used, as is the case for 
the structure and the functionality of the artefact as a whole. Therefore, to typify any book tradition by its 
predominant form and construction by definition ignores the interesting, remarkable or even characteristic 
variant specimen. As a consequence, an introduction into the multiplicity of book structures that can be 
found in the oriental cultures can only outline the basic characteristics. 

It seems that the Coptic codex, with its link-stitch sewing structure, is the basic book form on which 
the other traditions where modelled. While bulky, one-gathering structures were made in the early cen- 
turies of the Coptic tradition, it was the multiple-gathering structure and its unsupported sewing—the 
boards were attached with the sewing thread—that took root (Szirmai 1999, 7-31). Byzantine manuscripts 
resemble the Coptic structure but can also be distinguished when the sewing structure is examined care- 
fully: in certain instances, yet not always, instead of sewing the text block from back to front or vice versa, 
the Byzantine manuscript is sewn in two parts, starting from each board so that the board attachment is 
similar at front and back; the two halves of the text block are connected by linking their sewing at the 
middle of the spine. Furthermore, the endbands on Byzantine manuscripts deviate from the Coptic ones. 
The latter were sewn without an endband core while the Byzantine endband is sewn on cords that extend 
beyond the joint and are sewn to the boards. The text block is cut flush with the boards at the head, tail 
and front edge, the spine is rounded in a characteristic manner, and often the bindings are furnished with 
a fastening system using leather thongs and metal clasps (Szirmai 1999, 62-83). 

The Islamic book structure can best be divided into the type that developed in the first centuries of 
Islam, of which unfortunately little is known due to the scarce material that is left from the period, and 
the structure that evolved from this initial codex type and became the predominant book structure from 
the eleventh century onwards. It is generally assumed that the oldest book structure had wooden boards 
that may or may not have been attached to the text block. Remnants of bindings indicate that the leather 
covering had protective flaps, or even ‘walls’ attached to the back cover that covered the edges of the text 
block. With the later book type, only the flap extending from the front edge of the back board lasted, but 
developed further with an additional envelope flap. This fore-edge and envelope-flap structure is typical 
for the Islamic tradition. The Islamic manuscript book is further characterized by a flat spine. Usually the 
books were sewn with a link-stitch, and the boards are flush with the edges (Di Bella 2011; Scheper 2014, 
forthcoming). 
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Syriac and Ethiopic book structures also adopted link-stitch sewing from their predecessor, the Coptic 
codex. However, seemingly small variations in sewing schemes make it possible to distinguish between 
the traditions, and both Syriac and Ethiopic bindings display a particular method of board attachment. 
Furthermore, Ethiopic bookbindings display most often a unique way of sewing the text blocks, using a 
four-needle sewing in two pairs of sewing holes (Di Bella — Sarris 2012). Syriac bookbindings are further 
distinguished by a spine-lining of coarse cloth, which outer ends are usually pasted onto the outside of the 
boards, a feature not often found in other traditions (Checkley-Scott 2008; Szirmai 1999, 45—50). 

Armenian bindings developed differently from their direct neighbouring cultures: instead of using 
link-stitch sewing, the gatherings were sewn on binding supports and the support slips were used for board 
attachment. The insides of the boards are usually lined with coloured textiles. A further unique binding 
element is a protective flap precisely the shape and format of the fore-edge, made of leather and attached 
to the back board. A further closing system is found in the form of leather strips, attached underneath the 
covering leather on the back board, crossing the fore-edge flap and long enough to be secured on the front 
board, where usually two wooden pegs are affixed for this purpose (Merian 1993, 2008). 

Information on more specific features, concerning binding structures, but also types, materials and 
decoration of covers, will be found in the sections on the individual traditions. 
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2. Arabic codicology (FD-VSR-AVN) 


2.1. Materials and tools (FD—VSR) 
2.1.1. Papyrus (FD) 
Too few papyrus manuscripts survive to allow any major trends to be extrapolated. Makers continued to 
prepare papyrus as they had done in ancient times. Papyrus codices were employed very early. For in- 
stance, some documentary codices in Egypt have been dated prior to the “Abbasid period (Gascou 1989, 
100—101; see also fig. 2.2.2). The majority of literary papyri subsist in a fragmentary state and provide 
only an incomplete picture of the use of the material. Nevertheless, a certain number of bifolia in reason- 
ably good condition seem to confirm the conclusion that the codex was indeed the dominant book form. 
Papyrus continued in use until around the mid-fourth century Au/tenth century cE, by which time com- 
petition from paper became overwhelming, papyrus manufacture practically dying out by the fifth century 
AH/eleventh century се (Grohmann 1967, 73). 


2.1.2. Parchment (VSR) 

Although in the Orient parchment seems to have been well known and used from the beginning of the first 
millennium все (Ryder 1991), collections of Arabic manuscripts include only very few examples written 
on this support. Though we do not have any manuscripts which we can date with certainty to the period 
before the third century Au/ninth century сЕ, there is no doubt that parchment was used in the Islamic 
world right from the beginning. 

The spread of the paper-making technique brought about a progressive disappearance of the produc- 
tion of parchment. Two Qur’ans from the end of the third century AH/ninth century ce, in all probability 
copied in Persia, show that at this date parchment was still being used in this region in which paper had 
been widely available for more than a century. In the central area of the Islamic world, where the docu- 
mentary evidence is more abundant, the use of parchment was still very common in the fourth century Au/ 
tenth century сЕ (in the following, unless specified otherwise, only ce dates are given). 

In the western part of the Muslim world, copyists continued—less and less frequently—to use parch- 
ment until the fourteenth century се, and perhaps even into the fifteenth century ce. A manuscript copied 
in Syria in 980 Au/1572-1573 cE represents the most recent use of parchment (see also fig. 2.2.6). In India 
a particular type of very transparent parchment, which could be written only on a single side, was used to 
copy exemplars or excerpts of the Qur'an. 

Islamic authors refer to sheep (mainly), goat and calf parchment. A treatise by the Sevillian Ibn 
* Abdün (d.1135 ce) strongly suggests that the skin of lean sheep should not be used for the preparation of 
parchment. Ibn al-Nadim, the tenth-century author of the famous bio-bibliography al-Fihrist, mentions 
the technique that we know from the Latin west (eighth to ninth centuries cE) of dissolving the fat and 
facilitating the removal of the hair from the follicles through one or more baths of calcium hydroxide 
after applying a depilatory paste, nüra, composed of quicklime and arsenic, which is inconvenient as it 
makes the skin dry. The Arabic text spells out the composition of the paste, variously indicated by Arabic, 
Turkish and Persian dictionaries. Another procedure, in use in Kufa, made it possible to obtain a soft skin 
thanks to a preparation based on dates, also used in mediaeval eastern Jewish communities. Some authors 
think that the treatment of the hides in a bath of lime was, if not invented by the Arabs, at least transmit- 
ted by them to the Europeans; others hold that this technique spread the other way around. Comparison 
between manuscript traditions of other Middle Eastern regions may help in integrating the overall picture, 
which is still rather patchy (Haran 1985, 47—50; Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 45—50). 

Some cities maintained that locally produced parchment was of a superior quality: Kufa or Edessa 
(al-Ruha’) had a high reputation, yet the reasons for this excellence—technique, geographical location, 
climate—are not clear. The practice of dying the parchment was well known throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area, as is attested by the celebrated tenth-century ‘Blue Qur’an’; other colours, such as saffron, 
yellow and orange, were also available. Coloured inks were also used on dyed parchment: in a widely read 
eleventh-century treatise on the production of books by the Zirid sovereign of Ifriqrtya Mu izz ibn Badis, 
the author provided prescriptions for how to prepare golden and blue inks (Bloom 1989). 

The depilation of the hair side of a skin was not always carefully done, as appears in numerous manu- 
scripts from the Maghreb. The parchment might be scratched with a sharp instrument or covered with 


chalk, as microscopic analysis has shown for the sheets of the higazi-style Qur’ans—dated in the end of 
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the seventh and the beginning of the eighth centuries—and others copied in the Maghreb in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries (Dreibholz 1991). 

Regardless of the dimensions of the hides and of the size of the manuscripts, parchment codices are 
rectangular in shape or, more rarely, square. 


2.1.3. Palimpsests (FD) 

There survive a few Arabic palimpsests, but only опе is clearly from an Islamic context. The Qur' anic 
scriptio inferior of Sanaa, DAM, inv. 01-27.1, with a leaf in Copenhagen (Davids Samling, inv. 86/2003) 
was probably transcribed during the last third of the seventh century сЕ, then erased and covered by 
another copy of the Qur'an (Déroche, forthcoming). Other palimpsests exist, however, in which Arabic 
script masks texts written in other languages (Grohmann 1967, 109 and n. 6). In other cases, the upper text 
has been added in a Christian context (Lewis — Mingana 1914; George 2011). 


2.1.4. Paper (FD-VSR) 


Oriental-Arabic paper. History and diffusion (vsR) 

Arabic paper can be distinguished within the macrocosm of ‘oriental papers’, although with some diffi- 
culty. Among different types of Middle Eastern paper, the ‘Arabic’ one is the type produced at the end of 
the eighth century in the capital of the Abbasid Caliphate, Baghdad, as well as that produced in other re- 
gions of the Arab-Islamic world, including the territories of the Iberian Peninsula controlled and governed 
by Muslims (al-Andalus). The differences between Arabic and Persian paper, with a wide distribution in 
the Arab countries Yemen and Iraq, are not yet clearly defined (Humbert 2002). 

Paper was imported from China well before 751 and spread throughout Central Asia and Persia. 
Though paper is called girtas ог waraq, Persian кабай, Arabic kagid or kagad, Turkish Каби, is a loan- 
word from the Sogdian language, belonging to the Eastern group of ancient Iranian languages, which 
passed through Persian into Uyghur and then into Turkish as kagit. The Sogdians, in contact with Chinese 
Central Asia, contributed to the spread of paper making techniques, to the point that the first Christian 
texts on paper might have been written in this ancient Iranian language. Imported paper, already employed 
by the governors of Khorasan for administrative acts in the seventh century cE and used to copy books in 
Arabic, was certainly already employed for the Sogdian language. We do not know how long imported 
Chinese paper was used in those regions after paper manufacture had started in Samarkand, where paper 
was first produced from rags, and not only from pulped vegetal material (Karabacek 2001; Bloom 2001). 

As for the adoption of paper by the Arabs, Karabacek establishes 794/795 ce as the date it arrived 
in the Abbasid capital Baghdad; in fact a paper mill is attested there in 794 ce, under the government of 
Harün al-Rašīd. Unfortunately, however, no dated book or document written in Arabic on paper from this 
period and coming from this area has come down to us. Egypt used paper beginning in the ninth century 
CE, and later a paper mill was set up at Fustat. Damascus had a paper industry in the twelfth century ce, but 
its quality, reputedly better than that of Egypt, quickly declined. The use of paper was imposed by Caliph 
Harün al-Rašid starting in 808 cE. 

The expansion of so-called ‘Arabic paper’ throughout the Mediterranean area occurred relatively rap- 
idly. In the twelfth century се, Spain had numerous paper mills in the Muslim provinces. In the Maghreb 
it arrived in the ninth century cE, though it was used along with parchment until the fourteenth to fif- 
teenth century ce. In eleventh-century Sicily, paper was both imported from other Islamic centres and 
locally produced, using the same techniques. As regards Anatolia and Constantinople, one must note the 
slowness of the Byzantines in adopting paper, assumed to be imported from Syria. There was a paper 
mill at Kagithane, near the estuary of the Golden Horn in 1453, the date Sultan Mehmet II conquered 
Constantinople, and another at Bursa which was functioning in 1486. Other paper mills only seem to have 
entered into production starting in the first half of the eighteenth century СЕ. 

Paper trade started rapidly and on a large scale. The presence of mills near some large cities led to 
styling the different types of paper with adjectives corresponding to the place where it was produced: thus 
bagdadi, samarqandi and others. Also the quality of the water used in manufacturing paper was relevant. 
The paper of Baghdad—hence also the adjective bagdadi, referring to a sheet of large dimensions—was 
appreciated for its quality until the fifteenth century ce. Syrian paper, called samz7, enjoyed particular pres- 
tige and set a format in use at the Mamluk chancellery. 
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If the spread of paper around the Islamic area was fast, the decline was equally rapid, due to a series 
of factors that occurred starting from the middle of the fourteenth century ce. The inefficient administra- 
tions of the IIkhanate governments (thirteenth to fifteenth century cE) in Persia and Iraq, and of the Mam- 
luks (thirteenth to sixteenth century ce) in Egypt and Syria, together with waves of plague that afflicted 
Egypt until the early 1500s, resulted in the collapse of local industry. In Egypt, linen production also 
entered a crisis, and cheaper European wool textiles were preferred over local products, causing a drop in 
the quantity of rags available for the local production of paper, with a consequent increase in cost (Bloom 
2001, 211-212). Conversely, European paper, Italian paper in particular, was much cheaper and therefore 
competitive. It was the plundering by Tamerlane, in particular of Damascus in 1401 ce, that dealt the 
death blow to the oriental-Arabic paper industry, above all that of Syria, actually the producer of the best 
quality paper at the time. Mongol domination introduced Chinese techniques of paper production, above 
all of paper decoration. The latter consisted in dying, spraying, and painting the paper in gold, and mar- 
bling it to the extent that it became an integral part of the cultural baggage of local artisans. These tech- 
niques reached their highest level under the Safavid dynasty (1501—1736) and the Mughals and remained 
in use in the subsequent period also, under the Qajar dynasty (1781—1825) and British colonial rule. 


Sources and manufacture (VSR) 

Sources on paper manufacture are scarce: they usually report places of production, formats, and quality, 
but only rarely do they concern the actual fabrication techniques. For example, what we know about the 
paper made in Samarkand comes from Ibn al-Nadim, according to whom the Khorasan paper was pro- 
duced by Chinese artisans following the model used for Chinese paper; Ibn al-Nadim also provides us 
with the Arabic denomination for six types of paper, all referring to high-profile functionaries in that ter- 
ritory (Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 52—53). Thus, one can assume that at least two types of such kinds 
of paper, which survived their governors, were recognizable by their production techniques, as shown 
by the recipe for the preparation of talhī paper which has come down to us, known as the ‘recipe of Ibn 
Badis', the first real witness to paper manufacturing and moulds in Islamic lands (Humbert 2002, 59—61). 

The only authors who provide information on paper production are the geographer al-Muqaddast (d. 
after 988 cE), who mentions the production of kagid in Damascus and in Tiberias, and the Syrian biogra- 
pher and geographer Yàqüt al-Hamawi (d.1199) who mentions paper production in a suburb of Baghdad. 
It has been proved that paper mills existed in various localities of Syria between the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies CE, namely in Hama, Tripoli, Manbij and Sanaa in Yemen (Karabacek 2001, 28—33). 

The famous Ibn Badis recipe is open to a variety of interpretations, as concerns the descriptions and 
identification of the raw materials, and also their manufacture. Humbert thinks that Ibn Badis referred 
to linen in its natural state. The fibres underwent repeated cycles of submersion into a lime bath and of 
manual defibration, after which they were left to dry in the sun and then cut and immersed in fresh water 
for seven days. The pulp, pounded in a mortar, was diluted with water and forcefully beaten with the 
hand until it turned ‘soft as silk’, then was poured and evenly spread into moulds of the desired size, like 
*baskets opened on the sides' made of reeds, canes or grass, fixed on a vat. After filtering and draining the 
water, the sheet was removed and laid on a wooden table and pressed against a wall to let it dry (Irigoin 
1993, 278—280). The surface was then glazed with flour and starch in equal proportions; this mixture, 
laced with water, was boiled and then smeared on both sides of the sheet to make the paper able to receive 
writing. According to Karabacek, the raw materials consisted of hemp rags and ropes, treated with wa- 
ter and milk of lime, then beaten with sticks moved by water mills or, less frequently, by animal labour. 
Indeed, it seems that rags and old rope were used in Samarkand and in the westernmost regions of China 
since the first half of the eight century се (Karabacek 1888, 13-14; Bloom 2001, 44—45). 

Irigoin stresses that linen was the prerogative of Egypt, and that by the mid-twelfth century се the 
cultivation of cotton had spread from India to eastern Persian, Maghreb and Muslim Spain (Irigoin 1993, 
281—282). Although the existence of paper made from cotton fibres has often been denied, the presence 
of cotton fibres in some papers has been detected by recent diagnostic analysis (Colini 2008, 89—91, 105). 
The crux of the matter is the meaning of the adjective ‘bombycine’ from Latin bombycinus, itself derived 
from Greek bombykinos ‘silken’ and bombyx ‘silk’, specifically the 'silk-worm'. The derived Latin words 
could be applied to any fine fibre, including cotton. It has been suggested that the expression 'bombycine 
paper' referred not to the material from which the paper was made, but rather to the sheet's texture as be- 
ing similar to that of silk or cotton (Karabacek 2001, 36—40). It is also possible that the Greek adjective 
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bombykinos referred originally to the city of Hierapolis Bambyke—now Manbij in northern Syria—re- 
nowned for its silks, but which could have, by analogy, given its name to the paper it produced. On this 
theory, an adjective ‘bambykinos’ referring to the city and designating both the basic origin of some 
product as ‘made in Bambyke’, and also the quality of any such product, came to designate a soft-textured 
paper made in Bambyke by means of a change in the first vowel, from bambykinos to bombykinos, thus al- 
luding (whether by design or confusion) to the word bombyx. If so, then ‘bombycine paper’ would be just 
a kind of paper produced in Manbij (Hierapolis Bambyke), about the morphological nature of which noth- 
ing can be said. In any case, the analysis of ancient paper pulps (containing both vegetal and rag fibres) is 
still too limited to offer more precise information on the recycled materials that were used. 

Returning to the paper moulds that were in use, the type described by Ibn Badis consists basically of 
a wooden frame on which a flexible linen cloth was stretched. The paper pulp, dissolved in water, was 
poured onto the cloth and then levelled smooth. This operation was performed while the mould was float- 
ing, soaking wet, on the surface of a vat. 

The second half of the eighth century cE saw the rise of the dipping mould, similar to the Chinese one, 
made of an external wooden frame supporting a flexible and removable mesh on which another wooden 
structure was laid to keep it in the right position and ensure that the sheet would have the right thickness 
(Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 56—58, with figures). Also known as forme souple, this mould was com- 
posed of a mesh made of flexible grass straws or cloth fibres, or of stiffer bamboo canes, laid at regular 
intervals parallel to the longer side and at broader intervals perpendicularly, bound together by threads or 
animal hairs. In the majority of cases, such a tool replaced the previous model, allowing the production of 
multiple sheets from a single mould. 

Another Yemeni prescription, dating back to the thirteenth century, is attributed to the Rasulid ruler 
al-Malik al-Muzaffar al-Gassant (4.1294 ск). It attests a local manufacture developed in a much later 
phase than the first examples of paper production in Yemen. The suggested raw materials are ‘the white 
internal fibres from the bark of fig trees’, a plant in the same family as the mulberry, called kozo, whose 
fibres taken from the inner part of its bark were used to make Chinese paper (Gacek 2002). In his treatise, 
the practice of piling reams of hundreds of sheets is also described, or of packing them in groups of five, 
which introduces quiring in quinions, very frequently used in Arabic manuscripts. 

Al-Gassani may likely refer to the wireless type of paper, with a chaotic pattern in which neither chain 
lines nor laid lines can be distinguished. Reputed to be the most ancient kind of Arabic paper, it was widely 
employed in the Middle East from the mid-eleventh century ce until the end of the fourteenth century cE, 
particularly in the regions of present-day Iraq and Iran, where it is attested even later. A peculiar kind of 
wireless paper, belonging to the more comprehensive non-watermarked category, was produced exclusively 
in Yemen, in the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries: it is thick and opaque, densely filled with fibres in a 
markedly chaotic pattern (Déroche-Sagaria Rossi 2012, 60—62, and fig. 15; D'Ottone 2006, 16—17). 

Sizing was carried out using humid white sorghum; after drying, the sheets were polished with a piece 
of marble or a burnisher, usually along the long side; a mixture of wheat flour and rice starch is referred 
to in the Ibn Badis prescription. 


Typologies and formats (FD) 

The identification of the fibres used in the preparation of paper in the Islamic world remains underdevel- 
oped. The relevant information gathered from the very few analyses of the composition (fibre or rag) of 
paper pulp undertaken to date is not particularly helpful to our investigation. The question arises of the 
part played, if any, by hemp, linen (sometimes recycled), cotton, or other vegetable fibres (Gacek 2002, 
79-93). Finally, a certain amount of paper is said to have been produced from a pulp of silk fabric (hariri 
paper), but analysis has not substantiated this hypothesis (Déroche 2005, 52). 

On the basis of a visual examination of papers, G. Humbert provided a rough typology based on the 
kind of mould used by the papermakers, focusing mainly on the distribution of the chain lines (Humbert 
1998). A first category covers papers with simple, isolated chain lines, with spaces between them ranging 
mostly from 12 to 25 mm, but sometimes as much as from 30 to 55 mm in some Indian manuscripts of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries се (Humbert 1998, 17-18). In papers produced in the western Islamic 
lands (also in southern Italy), the spacing is in general somewhere between 40 and 50 mm. 

In the second category, the chain lines are grouped in twos, threes or fours, lying in uniform arrays 
over the whole sheet. Groups of double chain lines are attested from at least the twelfth to the fifteenth 
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centuries cE, particularly in Egypt, while chain lines arranged in threes are amply attested from the elev- 
enth to the fifteenth centuries cE in Persia, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor and even at Mecca. The place of 
manufacture of this type of paper remains mysterious, but it is known that its use expanded noticeably 
in the course of the fourteenth and more particularly in the fifteenth century ск (Humbert 1998, 20—22). 

Other, less frequent, dispositions of the chain lines are known: in fives (between 1374 and 1420, Bagh- 
dad and southern Iran); in regularly alternating groups of two and three (some of them in the thirteenth 
century in Syria and also in Egypt). Papers where such groups alternate irregularly have been documented 
from the beginning of the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries cE in the Middle East, Egypt and Syria, even- 
tually also in Persia. A series of Persian papers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries cE present simple, 
double or triple chain lines that alternate more or less regularly (Humbert 1998, 22—25). 

In the western part of the Islamic world, papers produced locally sometimes exhibit a specific feature: 
the ‘zigzag’. Often found in the fold or close to it, sometimes also in the upper or lower margin, this mark 
looks like a succession of tightly joined segments crossing rectilinearly the width or length of the sheet. The 
occurrence of the zigzag corresponds to a thinner area of paper and can be observed by transparency. The 
purpose of this device and the way in which it was produced remain unclear (see for instance Estéve 2001). 

Sheets of paper were seldom used in their original uncut state save in the case of volumes of excep- 
tional size (for example Paris, BnF, Arabe 2324, 760 mm high x 530 mm wide, early fourteenth century 
CE). As a rule, dimensions rarely exceed 650 x 450 mm. In most fifteenth-century Persian folio volumes, 
the whole sheet measures at least 550 x 350 mm. On this basis, the dimensions of the sheets have been 
calculated, first by Jean Irigoin on a sample of Byzantine manuscripts (Irigoin 1950), and more recently 
by Nourane Ben Azzouna, who compiled a corpus of manuscripts produced under the Mongol dynasties 
(1258-1411; Ben Azzouna, forthcoming). 


According to J. Irigoin According to N. Ben Azzouna 
Largest format 660 to 720 x 490 to 560 mm 680 to 820 x 488 to 608 mm 
Middle format 490 to 560 x 320 to 380 mm 596 to 668 x 415 to 500 mm 
Small format 320 to 380 x 235 to 280 mm 440 to 524 x 305 to 374 mm 


Since bifolia were prepared in advance, occasional leaves with lines running in an apparently anoma- 
lous direction do appear. In the case of unusual volumes such as the so-called Baysunqur Qur'an the 
precise technique that was employed remains unknown; perhaps a fixed mould was used (James 1992b, 
104—105; Soudavar 1992, 59-62). Again there exist, especially in the Iranian world, oblong or ‘landscape’ 
format volumes (in Persian safina, lit. ‘boat’), whose utilization recalls that of the roll. The sheet could be 
deployed indifferently in either direction the gatherings corresponding to the same formats. Sheets were 
often trimmed drastically and so off-cuts could be put to use. 

After sizing with wheat, rice or maize starch, the sheet of paper was laid on a board to be scraped and 
smoothed with a tool made of glass, agate or other material designed to reduce roughness. Craftsmen in 
Iran and the Ottoman Empire seem to have accorded more importance to the preparation and outward ap- 
pearance of paper than their western Islamic colleagues. A sheet, once scrupulously smoothed, was often 
brushed down with a primer (glair, or gum tragacanth, also known as dragon gum) or coating, although in 
many cases the paper was simply painstakingly smoothed. The delamination of leaves is a phenomenon 
encountered occasionally in manuscripts, due in all probability to the presence of several layers of pulp. 


Western and watermarked paper (уѕк) 

Since the mid-fourteenth century, watermarked papers from Europe were employed in manuscripts pro- 
duced in the Maghreb and gradually in Middle Eastern countries. From the Ottoman Empire, water- 
marked paper of the fifteenth century is frequently encountered, coexisting with the other oriental non- 
watermarked papers, which remained largely predominant; their success is demonstrated by the fact that 
some watermarks were copied as forgeries. European paper and non-watermarked paper still coexisted 
in roughly equal proportions during the sixteenth century. After 1550, until the mid-seventeenth century, 
non-watermarked oriental papers with chain lines grouped in twos or threes are no longer attested, being 
replaced most frequently by Venetian anchor-watermarked papers. By the seventeenth century in Turkey, 
Syria and Egypt, as in the Maghreb, the great majority of manuscripts were being transcribed on water- 
marked papers; by the second half of the eighteenth century three crescents (tre lune) watermarked paper 
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competed with French (or Imperial) paper marks (Regourd 2006). In 1744, in Yalova (Sea of Marmara), 
the production of Ottoman watermarked paper began, following the European models. 

From Persia and India, very few manuscripts on European paper are attested before the end of the 
eighteenth century; starting from 1815, Persia imported Russian, English and Austro-Hungarian paper. The 
fine-quality paper produced in the Deccan dominated Mughal Indian manufacturing; English papers were 
occasionally employed in India, but not before the end of the nineteenth century. 

Although the Muslim west adopted European paper in the early fourteenth century, non-watermarked 
paper continued to be produced in the Muslim East down to the beginning of the twentieth century (Déro- 
che — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 67-69). 


Industrial papers (FD) 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, papers produced industrially were used in the produc- 
tion of Arabic manuscripts. Very often, in contradistinction to the traditional papers discussed above, they 
do not show clear traces of the fabrication process. In some cases, however, they have watermarks. As yet, 
there is little information about these papers. 


Decorated papers (FD) 

Tinted parchment was a forerunner of a strong tradition of tinted paper used in Islamic manuscripts. Actu- 
ally, the custom of mixing ‘white’ and tinted papers within a quire is a proof of the specific way in which 
quires were prepared in the Islamic tradition. The fifteenth century marked a golden age for coloured 
and decorated papers in Iran, and it was then that a number of special techniques reached their zenith. 
Throughout this century, in Timurid and Turkmen states, manuscripts with differently coloured pages 
were actively sought after, most being collections or anthologies of poetry. Paper was at that time gener- 
ally dyed on both sides and thus probably made by being plunged into a vat before a finish was applied; it 
was then often necessary to fix the colours with an acid treatment before rinsing and drying. There even 
survive sheets of tinted papers that have been deliberately flecked with a different colour. Sheets tinted on 
one side only are also to be found, though these are rarer; they received their finish prior to being floated 
on a mixture on the surface of a tank (Déroche 2005, 60-61). 

Other paper-decorating techniques were also developed. ‘Silhouette’ (or ‘shadowed’) paper was pro- 
duced by way of two different processes, one practised in fifteenth-century Persia and the other in the 
Ottoman world at the end of the fifteenth century and in the seventeenth century. ‘Gold-speckling’ or 
*gold-sanding' appeared in Persia around 1460. ‘Marbling’ was one facet of the sustained effort observed 
in the Persian and Ottoman worlds to produce paper of varied appearance designed to fulfil specific pur- 
poses (Déroche 2005, 61-63). 


2.1.5. Inks (vsR) 

Recipes for making ink are preserved in a few Arabic sources, dating back to the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries ce (Sabbüh 1995). As concerns their ingredients, their compositions differed widely (Schopen 
2006). Carbon inks, iron-gall inks, and a combination of the two (mixed inks) are the types found in the 
Middle East, the two former called midad, the latter hibr. Muslim copyists continued to resort to already 
tested ink-making processes (maceration, drying, pulverization, etc.), though, as might be expected, wine 
never appears as an ingredient of their ink recipes. 

In the carbon inks, the substances and the methods used for carbonization largely varied. Mostly 
vegetable products were adopted; among them the sources specify wheat flour, gourds, walnuts, and oils 
from various plants. Several lists of instructions call for raw materials of animal origin: in addition to 
grease, both horn and wool were used. The transformation of organic or mineral substances into carbon 
was achieved by burning them, then collecting the residue and reducing it to powder by mechanical ac- 
tion; in order to refine the raw material, often it was sifted; for a better result, lampblack may be collected 
by vapourizing a substance rich in carbon. Gum arabic is the usual additive for binding the ink, but Ibn 
Badis also records the use of egg white (Levey 1962, 1-17). 

Iron-gall ink has been known in the Islamic world since its early period. Iron has been detected in two 
Arabic manuscripts of the end of the seventh and the mid-eighth centuries ce. The tannin element recom- 
mended by the sources derived from the gall of the terebinth or tamarisk tree, though also other plants rich 
in tannin are mentioned: myrobalans, pomegranate rind, and decoctions of fresh myrtle. The metallic salt 
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was vitriol containing sulphates of iron, copper and other metals (Levey 1962, 16, 20, 21). Iron-gall ink, 
unstable and alterable over time, has corroded a few Qur'anic parchment fragments of the eighth century 
CE. For the early period, the prevalent presence of an iron-gall component has been confirmed by diagnos- 
tic analysis of Qur'ànic fragments of the eighth to tenth centuries (Khan — Lewincamp 2008). 

The sources—Ibn Badis being the major one—enumerate numerous dye components and coloured 
ink preparations. While modern diagnostic techniques have so far been applied to only a few samples of 
decorated pages and concentrated on paintings, comparisons between the recent data and the sources sug- 
gest good prospects for further research. 

From the early period (seventh century ce), red inks or gilding were employed to stress significant 
features of the text: a word or a group of words, diacritical punctuation or additional signs; the colour 
blue was also employed. The red Qur'ànic Sūra headings, attested in seventh-century fragments, could be 
added by copyists as further operations of page layout. The colour red rapidly came to be employed for 
specific requirements: abbreviations, overlining, single letters. Ninth-century Qur ans attest the practice 
of adding the vocalization in red, made more precise by the use also of green and yellow dots in order to 
distinguish the three Arabic short vowels. In the Maghreb, this refinement became a long-term practice. In 
the sixteenth century, Persian Qur'ans employed more colours in the body of the text; their functions are 
far from clear, but in any case they create fancy effects of colour alternation and lining contrast. Coloured 
symmetrical words were arranged on mirror-image double pages of late Ottoman Qur ans (eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries). 

Gold and silver were also used in the Arabic world since ancient times. Apart from highlighted titles 
or verse counts, certain manuscripts were written entirely in gold or, more rarely, silver inks: the oldest 
known attestation is a Qur'ànic fragment dating from the early eight century, but the most famous example 
is the so-called Blue Qur an, written in gilded script on blue-tinted parchment (late ninth century). Book 
artisans employed either gold ink or dusted gold powder. Once the gold was applied, the surface was 
carefully burnished and then often outlined in black ink (Déroche – Sagaria Rossi 2012, 19—25, 85-95). 


2.1.6. Writing instruments (FD-VSR) 

The qalam was cut from a reed whose selection is the subject of very precise recommendations on the part 
of many authors. It was recommended first to soak the reed in water until the required appearance was 
obtained. At this stage, the reed could be trimmed. In the Maghreb, penmen used a qalam of a very dif- 
ferent form, cut from a reed (Arundo donax), the stem being sliced downwards into strips (Houdas 1886, 
98; Déroche 2005, 104—106). 

The question of how copyists executed the early Qur’anic scripts (eight-tenth centuries) is a thorny 
issue. Some scripts are so thick that the use of some special implement may be postulated. 

The penknife (sikkin, sikkina) used to sharpen the reeds, the small board which supported the reed 
(miqatt, migatta), the inkwell (mihbara), the ruler (sitar), and the compass (birkar) are the equipment of 
the copyists. The burnisher— glass, metal or hard stone—is the most widespread type of polishing tool 
for paper and gilded areas. A special relevance was assigned to the X-shaped book rests (kurst, mirfa а; 
Gacek 2001, 2008). 


2.2. Book forms (Fb-LEP) 

2.2.1. The roll and the rotulus (FD) 

The horizontal roll was not used in the Islamic manuscript tradition, and the vertical roll (or rotulus) oc- 
cupies only a very marginal place, mainly related to talismanic use, although calligraphic variations on 
this form are not unknown. In most cases, the surviving rolls are copies of the Qur'an. A form peculiar to 


Indonesia is long, narrow strips of palm, along which runs a single line of text (e.g. Jakarta, Perpustakaan 
Nasional, Vt. 43). 


2.2.2. The codex (FD) 

The emergence of Islam occurred at a time when the codex was already the dominant form of the book in 
the eastern Mediterranean basin. It was taken over as such by those who were at the origin of the Islamic 
book tradition and had to write down the text of the Qur'an in the form of a book (Déroche, forthcom- 
ing). By the end of the seventh century сЕ, the vertical format was challenged by an oblong format which 
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became dominant during the ninth century ce for the Qur ans (see fig. 2.2.6). In the end, the Qur'an itself 
was again transcribed in vertical codices (see fig. 2.2.7), perhaps in association with the diffusion of pa- 
per. From the end of the thirteenth century cE onwards, another kind of oblong codex (Рауӣй format or 
safina) was used, especially in the Persianate world: in this case, the lines are written parallel to the spine 
(Ben Azzouna, forthcoming). 

Codex-like manuscripts are also found. A few plano manuscripts were briefly produced at the begin- 
ning of the second half of the eighth century се (Déroche, forthcoming). 


2.2.3. Albums (LEP) 

Albums are a peculiar kind of Islamic manuscript, made from cut-outs and individual works (paintings, 
drawings, sketches, calligraphy exercises), usually executed on paper, but occasionally on silk or cotton, 
mounted on paper sheets, assembled and bound (Parodi 2010). Commonly in codex form, albums may 
also occur in accordion or ‘concertina’ form, or in an elongated codex form (safina). A master compiler 
supervised the selection and preparation of materials—including repairing, resizing, reformatting and 
decorating with illumination, ruling, the addition of coloured grounds— and their arrangement on the 
page. Often he would write a preface, providing a historical context and listing the names of practitioners 
with brief biographical notes strung together according to master-student affiliations (Roxburgh 2001). 
Prefaces typically survive not inside albums, but as specimens of good prose reproduced in collections of 
belles-lettres (insa’). 

Not unlike Islamic manuscript illustration itself, albums seem to have stemmed from within the Per- 
sian-speaking Turko-Mongol milieu that dominated the eastern Islamic world between the eleventh and 
the eighteenth centuries. They enjoyed popularity in Iran, Central Asia, India and the Ottoman Empire. 

The earliest albums to survive almost intact date from the first half of the fifteenth century and origi- 
nate in the Timurid milieu of Iran and Central Asia (Roxburgh 2005). But the fashion for albums was pos- 
sibly introduced a century earlier, when the Mongols were ruling over parts of the eastern Islamic world. 

While the rationale behind albums has been plausibly traced to collections of hadit, anthologies and 
other traditional Islamic compendia (Roxburgh 2005), direct foreign inspiration is likely to have triggered 
their introduction. The Mongols entertained direct contacts with China, where a fashion for picture al- 
bums, prompted by block-printing, was already well established by the twelfth century (Silbergeld 1982). 
Chinese albums were made up of individual paper sheets folded along the middle, sometimes assembled 
in concertina form. Further parallels are evident (Parodi 2010), with albums in both traditions seemingly 
responding to a changing attitude towards the arts, with an appreciation of single, non-narrative painted 
scenes or even concise sketches, paralleled in poetry by a taste for brief and personal poetic expressions. 
Both implied an acknowledgment of authorship and encouraged connoisseurship. Calligraphy specimens 
and, subsequently, graphic or painted works collected in albums increasingly featured (accurate or spuri- 
ous) attributions to great masters, if not actual signatures. Later albums, whose popularity survived into 
the modern era and extended outside Islam (as in the Rajput albums of India), assembled works made 
expressly for them by contemporary masters rather than, or in addition to, masterpieces from the past. 

Albums defied book conventions by denying the traditional progression expected of a codex even 
while adopting its format, presenting a novel theme with each opening. While the role of albums is to 
some extent comparable to that of picture galleries in Europe, the form was strictly regulated by the con- 
ventions of book production, with gathered leaves stitched into a text block and onto a standard Islamic 
binding with upper and lower covers, elaborate doublures, and an envelope flap to protect the outer edges 
of the leaves. Albums in codex form, however, were usually larger than illustrated manuscripts: specimens 
of about 500x300 mm and with more than 150 leaves are not uncommon (Roxburgh 2001). Concertina 
albums are usually smaller, and safina albums are eminently portable. 

Some early albums also mimicked the inner conventions of the codex—frontispiece, illumination, rul- 
ings, and markers of progression. But they typically displayed an emphasis on ‘facture’ (Roxburgh 2005), 
on the complexity of assembling heterogeneous materials and giving them visual and thematic coherence: 
juxtaposing works derived from a single prototype, assembling calligraphy from a group of closely con- 
nected masters, or focusing on a single subject, such as portraits of courtiers (Wright — Stronge 2008). 
Thus individual openings became especially important, and were often conceived as visual units. Margins, 
the single most important element providing coherence, were increasingly ornamented: in seventeenth- 
century Iran and India, they often featured elaborate figural ornamentation that included calligraphy and 
almost obscured painted works (Parodi 2011, Wright — Stronge 2008, Welch et al. 1987). 
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Albums were often refashioned or pillaged for content by successive owners. Many were taken apart 
by art dealers who sold individual works without caring for the original leaf sequence or subject matter. 
Unlike Muslim patrons, who understood and valued the form, logic and facture of albums even as they dis- 
assembled and reassembled them to suit new purposes, western collectors until recently were often more 
interested in certain subjects than others and generally valued paintings above calligraphy. The figural 
pages of some seventeenth-century Mughal albums, whose openings alternated between paintings and cal- 
ligraphy, were sometimes pasted onto cardboard mounts in the early twentieth century, with irreversible 
damage to, or loss of, the other side. 

Albums pose a great codicological challenge to cataloguers: reconstructing the leaf sequence of a 
dispersed album is an extremely complex task, although it has emerged as a distinct field of study in the 
three decades spanning the year 2000 (Welch et al. 1987; Beach 2004; Wright — Stronge 2008, Parodi et 
al. 2010, Parodi — Wannell 2011). 

Digitization has facilitated the virtual reconstruction of albums, as exemplified by the work under- 
taken by the Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin on the Diez Albums (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Diez A fols. 70—74). 
The albums were assembled from imperial Ottoman specimens when Heinrich Friedrich von Diez (1751— 
1817) was Prussian ambassador to the Ottoman court and contain materials spanning several centuries 
from as early as the Mongol period. The individual sketches and paintings were taken apart in Berlin in 
the twentieth century, but microfilms document the original appearance of the leaves, and lacunae in im- 
perial Ottoman albums in the Topkapı collections (Istanbul, Topkapi, Н. 2152, 2153, 2160, 2154) can be 
matched with individual Diez leaves (Roxburgh 1995). The corpus, made available on the website of the 
Berlin library in 2013, is leading research in a new direction. 


2.3. The making of the codex (FD-VSR) 

2.3.1. The making of the quires (FD) 

The composition of the quires reveals how sheets of parchment and later paper were used: bifolia were cut 

to the desired dimensions in advance, then gathered, usually in groups of four or five, and folded in half. 
From as early as the thirteenth century, certain de luxe manuscripts began to feature tinted papers, 

so that one pink-tinted bifolium, for example, might be found in a quinion. In the fifteenth and sixteenth 

century centuries, leaves of white, tinted, marbled, or decorated paper sometimes alternate. This naturally 

implies the preliminary cutting of sheets and the ad hoc assembly of these bifolia by the copyist. These 

observations can sometimes be confirmed by examining the direction of the laid-lines. 


2.3.2. The composition of the quires (FD) 


Parchment manuscripts 

The oldest surviving Arabic manuscripts аге Qur'àns, and date from the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury; most of them are fragments written in higdazi-style script, which provides the basis for the dating, in 
association with other features like the orthography. Few of these copies contain continuous sequences 
of leaves, which are essential to understanding how parchment was used to make up quires in those early 
days. It seems, however, that various kinds of quires were used: quaternions, quinions, even quires with 
ten bifolia have been mentioned. Hair and flesh sides are not always arranged according to the same se- 
quence. This situation seems to have prevailed until the eighth century cr. The size of the manuscripts 
also seems to have been evolving. The early material is mainly constituted of small- and medium-sized 
copies, but big Qur’anic manuscripts appeared at the beginning of the eighth century, perhaps as a result 
of official patronage by the Umayyads. 

Many more manuscripts from the ninth century have survived. Although they are often fragmentary, 
several contain continuous text sequences over a sufficient number of folia to provide useful information. 
A good example can be seen in the composition of manuscript Paris, BnF, Smith-Lesouéf 193 (Déroche 
2005, 74—75): despite the loss of several leaves here and there, examination shows that the quires contain 
ten folia arranged in the following manner: HHHHH^FFFFF. 

This observation is confirmed by a survey of three large collections of Qur'an manuscripts copied 
on parchment between the late first and the middle of the fourth century Ан (seventh to tenth century сЕ), 
namely those at the Bibliothèque nationale de France, the Museum of Turkish and Islamic Art in Istanbul 
and the Musée des arts islamiques in Raqqada, close to Kairouan (Tunisia). The overwhelming majority of 
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manuscripts in those collections are composed of quinions; the immediate implication of this observation 
is that such quires cannot be obtained by simple folding, as subsequent analysis confirms. In addition, the 
very specific format of those copies makes the folding technique quite impractical. The way in which the 
parchment was used to form each quire shows a consistent approach on the part of those who made the 
book: the recto of f. 1 (outermost side) is almost always the hair side of the parchment (Déroche 2005, 
75). It also appears on the rectos of the following leaves of the quire, that is to say ff. 2, 3, 4, and 5. When 
the manuscript is opened, a contrast is evident between the two halves of every double page, except at 
the junction of two quires (where two hair sides face one another) and in the middle of each quire (where, 
naturally, two flesh sides appear). It sometimes happens that this pattern is accidentally broken within a 
quire of a manuscript that otherwise strictly follows the normal arrangement. This is due to the fact that 
the parchment was cut down to the dimensions selected for the manuscript. A single skin could, if neces- 
sary, be used for different quires, indeed for different manuscripts. Subsequently, sheets of the same size, 
usually five in number, were stacked in the same position and folded down the middle to compose a quire. 

The way the skins were used is also highly specific: an examination of the quires reveals the fairly 
regular presence of stubs, beginning at a very early date. The presence of stubs does not always indicate 
gaps in the text, but sometimes reflects an extremely common practice that involved a ‘substitute’ for a 
bifolium in the form of a pair of ‘coupled leaves' —two stubbed singletons—inserted symmetrically in re- 
lation to the central stitching. Within a quinion, the number of singletons varies from two to eight or even 
ten. Only a quarter of the quinions were composed of five bifolia proper. In the remaining cases, singletons 
inserted in symmetrical fashion in the quire replaced the bifolium or bifolia that would normally have been 
found there (Déroche 2005, 77—78). It would seem that as far as possible the craftsman making the book 
was careful not to undermine the sturdiness of the quire, and therefore of the manuscript. 

Other ways of composing quires of parchment leaves occasionally occur. Quaternions were sometimes 
used in oblong manuscripts in the third century AH (ninth century cE), which, strangely, had no impact on 
the arrangement of hair and flesh sides, the first leaf displaying the flesh side outermost in conformity 
with the description above. 

In the western reaches of the Islamic world—the Maghreb—parchment long remained in use, espe- 
cially for copying the Qur’an. It was employed alongside paper until the fourteenth century, even as late 
as the fifteenth. This conservatism did not mean, however, that parchment was used in the ways described 
above; on the contrary, it is clear that the arrangement of hair and flesh sides generally follows Gregory’s 
Rule, and that there was no marked preference, strictly speaking, for one type of quire or another. Quinions 
were not unknown—two manuscripts in Paris, BnF, Arabe 6090 (FiMMOD 68) and 6499 (FiMMOD 65), 
are composed of quinions— but they were not the only type found. On occasion, gatherings of parchment 
might be large, for those in Paris, BnF, Arabe 6905 (FiMMOD 16) contain as many as fourteen leaves. 
Copyists also used quaternions. Ternions seem to have been a Maghrebi speciality when it came to parch- 
ment manuscripts (Orsatti 1993, 298). In all these manuscripts, from both the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France and the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Gregory's Rule is respected. This does not mean, however, 
that the quires were made by the folding method used in the west, as mentioned above. ‘Irregularities’ and 
the heterogeneous nature of the bifolia composing a single quire point into this direction. 

Mixed quires combining papyrus and parchment (sometimes only a parchment ‘guard’) are known, 
and the introduction of paper resulted in similar associations, combining the sturdiness of parchment 
where it was most useful with the less expensive paper where the text was least vulnerable. The use of 
mixed quires is known in Kairouan from the early eleventh century ce (Raqqada, Musée des arts islam- 
iques, Rutbi 247, dated 404 Au/1013 ce; Déroche 2005, 81—83). 


Paper manuscripts 

The steady growth in the use of paper for manuscripts did not radically change copyists' working methods. 
As regards manuscripts written in Arabic script, some of the special features already discussed in terms 
of parchment quires recur in paper gatherings, and the descriptive method explained above can easily be 
applied to the latter. 

The type of quire most commonly encountered in manuscripts made of paper is the quinion: some 70% 
of manuscripts published up to 2001 in FiMMOD are primarily made up of gatherings of ten leaves. How- 
ever, a variety of other forms were also used. Sometimes different types of quires alternate within the same 
manuscript. This relatively rare approach has been noted in manuscript Tashkent, ІОВ, 3106 (FiMMOD 
253), where quaternions and quinions alternate, and in part of manuscript Liège, BU, 5086 (FiMMOD 69), 
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from 696 Au/1297 ce, composed of binions and ternions. Although copyists generally tended to stick with a 
single type of quire—apart from minor variations dictated by circumstance—there exist manuscripts whose 
quires seem to eschew all coherence. 

Various other types of quire have been noted, although unequal in frequency. Senions are relatively nu- 
merous, being characteristic of many manuscripts dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries cE (e.g. 
Paris, BnE, Arabe 1499 (FiMMOD 12), Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ar. 1023 (FiMMOD 87), Tashkent, IOB, 
3102 (FiMMOD 247), Tashkent, ІОВ, 3107 (FiMMOD 249)). On occasion, gatherings of a greater number 
of leaves were used: fourteen (e.g. Genève, Bodmer, MS 527 (FiMMOD 174)) as well as sixteen leaves. 

Quaternions are relatively common, or at any rate sufficiently numerous to reveal various tendencies. 
Manuscripts from Iran and the Persian-speaking world, for example, show a preference for this formula. 
An overview of manuscripts written in Persian (Déroche - Richard 1998)—some of which were copied 
in Asia Minor, India, or Central Asia—reveals a number of noteworthy trends for the period from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century centuries. In the previous era, quires of eight leaves had been used, 
as demonstrated by several manuscripts from the eleventh and twelfth centuries (Déroche 2005, 85—88), 
some of which may have been produced in Iran. They were still dominant in fourteenth-century Persian 
manuscripts, although by no means exclusively. By comparison, they are comparatively rare among Ara- 
bic manuscripts of the same period. 

Quaternions still predominated among Persian manuscripts of the fifteenth century (Déroche 2005, 
87—88), with some cases of alternation with quinions within a single codex. As for Arabic manuscripts, 
the sample represented by FiMMOD gives the same impression of the rarity of quaternions: only two 
manuscripts can be cited, one produced in Sufi-abad (Paris, BnF, Arabe 6962 (FiMMOD 167)), the other 
perhaps іп Mecca (Istanbul, Süleymanie Kütüphanesi, Şehid Ali Pasa 1876, c.1406 (FiMMOD 138)). In 
Iran itself, the type of quire generally used during the sixteenth century was the quaternion, or sometimes, 
in a small number of manuscripts with paintings, the ternion (Déroche 2005, 88). By contrast, in the Ot- 
toman Empire quaternions and quinions co-existed, the former apparently being preferred for manuscripts 
based on Iranian models. These trends intensified in the following century, with quaternions dominating 
almost exclusively in the Iranian world and India, where only very rare exceptions can be found, while in 
the Ottoman Empire quinions won out—only a few eastern outposts of the empire ignored this rule. 


Manuscripts from Sub-Saharan Africa 

Manuscripts originating from West Africa—where they continued to be produced into the early twenti- 
eth century—often take the form of separate single leaves. When quires or bifolia do appear, they bear 
no trace of stitching. When quires were used, there was a wide variety of formats, ranging from two to 
twelve leaves per quire, with a relatively high incidence of four and eight leaves. Some manuscripts are 
composed of bifolia produced by folding a single sheet in four. 


2.3.3. Ruling (VSR) 
Dry point ruling shows up rather early in a number of Qur' ans written in higazi script, dated to the second 
half of the seventh century or the first half of the eight. Even in cases where we cannot find any rulings on 
the page, we cannot exclude the use of some other device which in some way regulated the framing and 
the direction of the writing. The use of a systematic practice was, however, probably not very wide spread. 
On paper, the most widely used ruling instrument was the mistara, a panel of cardboard or wood of the 
same dimensions as the sheet of paper to be written, on which threads of variable thickness were stretched 
and sewn. Their weft corresponds to the lines of justification and to the rulings. There are rare written and 
orally reported descriptions of how a mistara was used. According to a practice which had been proven 
over time, the copyist placed the sheet of paper over the panel and rubbed it, impressing signs visible to 
the naked eye and perceptible to touch. Sometimes the mistara was placed under a single leaf, in other 
cases one or more bifolia were ruled at the same time. The differences can be deduced by observing the 
position of the ridges and furrows on the leaves (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 122-126 and fig. 34). 
The mistara was extremely flexible and allowed one to create very complex ruling schemes, marking 
dozens of sheets of paper easily and rapidly. There are also examples of mixed rulings accompanied by 
schemes of simpler mistara. Two, four or six columns can be set up by a mistara, then be filled by verses 
and bordered in the margins by obliquely placed lines. In the cases in which prose and verse are mixed, 
the ruling scheme, two columns and a double margin, is respected by the copyist only for the transcription 
of the verses. 
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A Qur'àn fragment datable to the end of the seventh century ce is ruled in ink, on both the recto and 
verso of the sheet of parchment, all through horizontal and vertical ruling. The same technique is observed 
in a ninth-century Sudanese Qur'an. Some (rare) mention of the methods and proportions of ruling are 
made in Persian texts of the fifteenth century dedicated to calligraphy. 


2.3.4. Ordering systems (FD-VSR) 

Quire signatures (FD) 

In Arabic Islamic manuscripts, the quire number is always found on the recto of the first leaf of the quire, 
in the upper margin, with a few exceptions. At an earlier date, the top, inner corner, near the stitching, 
seems to have been used, as witnessed in manuscripts dating from between 324 Au/936 св and 582 АН/1186 
CE. In other manuscripts, dated between 528 АН/1134 ce and 695 4u/1295 се, the quire number occupies 
various positions in the upper margin. Starting in the eleventh century cE, quires were numbered in the 
outer corner of the upper margin, a position that became the norm by the second half of the twelfth century 
cE and was subsequently almost the only one used, despite a few exceptions, from the thirteenth century 
onwards. Early quire numbers used the abgad system (Arabic letters with numerical values), which was 
employed until the late twelfth century ce. By the second half of the eleventh century cE, however, num- 
bers were beginning to be spelled out in ordinal form—al-awwal, al-tani, etc.—and that soon became the 
most common method; they are sometimes accompanied by the noun they implicitly qualify al-kurras 
(‘quire’), eventually abbreviated (but биг’ ‘part’ in Paris, BnF, Arabe 3841 (FiMMOD 147)). Numerals 
seem to have been used in a purely occasional manner in the eleventh and twelfth centuries cE; they then 
appear regularly, if not very frequently, in the thirteenth century. It should be noted that the abgad system 
and the use of numerals appear more frequently in scientific texts than in religious ones. On the other hand, 
Qur'an manuscripts apparently never include quire numbers. The numbering of quires seems to have been 
less common in the Maghreb than elsewhere: only one instance has been published, an undated manuscript 
produced in the fifteenth century; the numbers are given in abgad form (Orsatti 1993, 310). 

The number of the quire usually appears alone, but in several manuscripts produced between 544 
AH/1149 се and 691 Au/1292 се, it is accompanied by the number of the bifolium within the quire, also 
placed in the top outer corner of the recto. Sometimes the number of the volume, or the name of the title 
or author of the work, might also be added (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ar. 372 (FIMMOD 43), Paris, BnF, 
Arabe 3291 (FIMMOD 54), 4088 (FIMMOD 226) and 6883 (FIMMOD 260)). When quire numbers were 
spelled out, they might be written horizontally, diagonally downward or, more rarely, diagonally upward, 
sometimes following a virtual line from the corner of the written text to the corner of the leaf. Numbering 
thus became an artistic feature of the page. In at least one case (Paris, BnF, Arabe 820, 617 Au/1221 СЕ 
(FiMMOD 97)), the quire number is written vertically. 

Whereas Karaite manuscripts in Arabic seem to follow the same rules as their Islamic counterparts 
(see for instance London, BL, Or. 2554, transcribed in Ramla in 345 Au/956—57 се), the manuscripts pro- 
duced by Coptic copyists sometimes—though not always— display special features from the standpoint of 
numbering. Some manuscripts have the quire numbers spelled out in Arabic letters, accompanied by folia- 
tion in Coptic numerals, both being placed at the top outer corner of the first verso of the quire (Déroche 
2005, 93). Occasionally, though much more rarely, a manuscript will have only leaf numbers in Coptic 
numerals, or only quire numbers in Coptic numerals, or both leaf and quire numbers in Coptic numerals. 
The practice observed seems often related to the customary uses of the various communities where these 
manuscripts were produced. 


Catchwords (FD) 
Catchwords have turned up in two Islamic manuscripts copied in the latter half of the twelfth century 
(Paris, BnF, Arabe 6042 (FiMMOD 57) and Paris, BnF, Arabe 6440 (FIMMOD 171)), to which may be 
added—if it is the case that the catchwords are indeed in the hand of the copyist—a manuscript produced 
in 536 Au/1142 се (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sprenger 432 (FiMMOD 190)) and another, even older, dating 
from 404 Ан/1014 сЕ (Leiden, UB, Ог. 704 (FiMMOD 213)). By the second half of the thirteenth century 
CE, catchwords were relatively frequent, and in the first quarter of the fourteenth century cE over half the 
manuscripts employ them. In Maghrebi manuscripts, they appear in the second half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury СЕ. In the fifteenth century, a catchword on every leaf became the most common system, whereas those 
affecting only one part of the quire became increasingly rare. 

The catchword is usually placed below the bottom line of the text (see fig. 1.2.1 for a Persian ex- 
ample), often written at a diagonal that almost always angles downward. In a few manuscripts from the 
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late fourteenth century cr, the 
catchwords run diagonally 
upward. A catchword might 
also be written horizontally, 
quite close to the last line of 
text, itself slightly raised to 
leave a space for the catch- 
word within the frame of 
the written area. Horizontal 
catchwords close to the line 
of text seem to have been fa- 
voured by Maghrebi copyists, 
at least until the late fifteenth 
century св. Catchwords were 
not usually subjected to spe- 
cial decorative treatment or 
ornamentation in Arabic man- 
uscripts, except in rare cases 
in which they were overlined 
or accompanied by an invert- 
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manuscripts that do not have known as Sa'di (d.1292), paper, seventeenth century, Leipzig, UB, Cod. or. 325, 
catchwords, the last word of ff. 40v—4 1r. 


the preceding verso is repeat- 

ed on the following recto (a system sometimes called ‘repeated words’), as notably found in Maghrebi 
codices of the fourteenth century СЕ. A variety of systems was used: catchwords on every verso, on the 
versos of the first four (in the case of a quinion) and last leaves of a quire, on the last verso. 


Foliation (VSR) 

Original foliation in the hand of the copyist rarely appears in the earliest manuscripts; it is attested in 
abgad in an exemplar of the tenth century ce. The foliation marks are found in the same place as the quire 
numbers, in the upper left corner of the rectos. That practice did not become widespread until the sixteenth 
century, although the lack of any systematic study on this matter precludes making such statements with 
confidence. In Arab-Christian manuscripts, foliation is attested from the fourteenth century сЕ, throughout 
by means of the Byzantine rüm: or the Western Arabic бира” numerals. 


Mid-quire notation (FD) 

On opening the central bifolium of certain manuscripts, sometimes one finds notations placed in the top 
outer corner of the right-hand page, as well as in the bottom outer corner of the left-hand page, but also in 
the opposite direction: bottom outer corner on the right, top outer corner on the left. Sometimes only one 
of these notations is found, for instance in Karaite manuscripts in Arabic (for instance London, BL, Or. 
2579). They were probably meant to indicate the central fold to the binder. 

The rimi numeral 5 appears in the earliest examples of the practice. This form of numeral in fact fea- 
tures regularly in Maghrebi manuscripts. In the Near East, on the other hand, from the fourteenth century 
onward the notation disappeared from manuscripts. Dashes are also found. Similarly, long bars were also 
used much later, for example in manuscripts copied or re-bound in India from the late seventeenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Other marks have been used, although less frequently (dots, an oriental numeral 2 
extended downward, rimi numeral 4 in a Karaite manuscript, the letter mim, groups of three dots, or small 
circles). 


2.4. The layout of the page (VSR) 


In Arab-Islamic manuscripts, the ruling pattern is the first and fundamental clue in revealing how the lay- 
out was structured. Though ruling is linked to the notion of justification, in Arabic manuscripts the writing 
does not always correspond exactly to the frame destined to contain the written text. While runover into 
the left margin is limited (pages are usually perfectly justified except in the case of poetic texts and some 
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Arab-Christian manuscripts), runover is frequent in the top and bottom margins. At the top of the page, 
scribes tended to write above or across the top line, so that the written area is generally taller than the 
ruled area. Text at the bottom of the page also tended to be written below the bottom line, although this 
phenomenon is less evident than is extension above top line. 

Ruling patterns on parchment are rather varied; the progressive introduction of the mistara led to a 
relative standardization of ruling types. Some copyists used the line as a central guide, that is, the letters 
were written so that they extend both above and below the line, while others placed the letters entirely 
above them. Ruled lines do not always occur, for example in the Maghreb, where only the two vertical 
bounding lines were ruled—and sometimes only one of them. 

The absence of methodical studies of the layout of the text area in Arabic manuscripts explains the 
prevalence of aesthetic and numerological arguments. Empirical remarks related to texts with standard- 
ized layout such as Qur’ans, Qur'an commentaries, collections of religious traditions (лаат!) and bio- 
bibliographical works of different origins and dates may be the basis for discussing layout variables. The 
graphic performances of texts in Arabic characters, involving both canonical writing styles and common 
handwriting, constitute themselves the most essential framework within which any further layout purpose 
should be investigated. 

If the analysis of the ruling allows us to understand the project of the copyist or painter of an Arab- 
Islamic manuscript, both the frame of a single page and that of an opening may provide an articulated 
space for complex layouts. Despite the abundance of literature on calligraphy and, to a lesser degree, on 
the miniaturist's art, only one Arabic text is known that supplies us with some information concerning the 
architecture of the page. The treatise on inks and colours by the Andalusian vizier and man of letters Abü 
Bakr Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Qalalüsi (d.1308) is dedicated to the use of the mistara and refers to 
justification and to the figure of the Sia, which divides the written area in two equal parts (the same term 
is used for one of the resulting halves; Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 125-127). 

Since systematic research on the exploitation of the page is missing, local sources are again resources 
to turn to, as in the case of the calligrapher Sirág Sirazi, who mentions among the artisan’s tools the 
calamus for drawing the gadwal, which is the frame for the text area, and a sitar, a ruler and a pair of 
compasses used to trace the gadwal; the principle was that the top margin should be wider than the bot- 
tom margin, so that the two margins would appear equal once the text had been written on the ruled lines 
(Porter [Y.] 2003). 

As regards the analysis of the proportions of the written area, a certain number of volumes of differ- 
ent sizes offer similar height-to-width ratios depending on the regions where they were made, the period 
when they were made, and their support. Discussion of the proportions of the written area in Arabic- 
Islamic manuscripts has been mostly based on an aesthetic approach, relying on intuition and simplified 
description. Even the matter of the dimensions of the written area is yet to be investigated, in relation 
to geographical and chronological distribution, including the relationship of proportions and ratios with 
reference to specific kinds of texts (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 128-136). 

There is an evident correlation between the format (qat) of the leaf and the ruling pattern. This quest 
for harmony can be found above all in de luxe volumes, where relatively simple geometric formulae were 
used for dividing the page. The decorative units and miniatures may also fill spaces defined by further 
formulae, whereby the role of the copyist in relation to the planning of the layout remains to be clarified. 

At first, both the ruled area and the written area showed horizontal lines and nearly square format of 
page and text layout, such as the most ancient Qur' ans and North African manuscripts. In the Maghreb, in 
particular, the written surface or the frame for a picture corresponds to a specific rectangle in which the 
height of the written area represents the side of an equilateral triangle and the width of the written area the 
triangle's height, so that the height-to-width proportion is between 1.13 and 1.17. This ratio is present in 
manuscripts copied between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries cE and above all in manuscripts with a 
square or almost square format. Later it became rarer, but still found in the fifteenth century, during which 
it was much favoured for the layout of small square prayer books. 

Regarding the distribution of the text on the page, the earliest evidence—Qur ans with higazi script 
dated to the second half of the seventh century or the beginning of the eighth century ce—shows that 
copyists were inclined toward long lines and oblong horizontal justification, while they later switched 
from an oblong horizontal format to a vertical one (Déroche 2009). The preference for long lines was 
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maintained for non-Qur'anic manuscripts, as 
is shown by the first dated copies from the 
ninth century. During the following period 
copyists usually remained faithful to this tra- 
dition. Attempts to analyse the density of the 
writing of prose texts have confirmed that the 
number of lines per page remains relatively 
constant, although variations and differences 
must be taken into account. 

The lines of writing in prose manuscripts 
are horizontal. Poetry introduces an excep- 
tion to the preference for long lines: because 
of its structure, and in particular because of 
the presence of rhyme, poetry lends itself 
to being marked in such a way as to high- 
light the recurring elements. The verses are 
often placed in two or more columns (figs. 
1.2.2, 1.2.2), and they are readable all along 
the horizontal lines, that is to say, across the 
intercolumn(s). The use of a frame (gadwal) 
was introduced in Persian manuscripts to de- 
limit the text area and to separate elements of 
the text (see figs. 1.2.1, 1.2.2); intercolumns 
and inner margins might be further separated 
by means of triangles or lozenges, above all 
in correspondence with the end of the poem 
(Orsatti 1989, 1997). Sometimes, even in Ar- 
ab-Christian manuscripts, the text is divided 
into columns meant to be read vertically. 

When a second or third text occurs in the 
margin, it is interesting to see if the layout 


represents a forced adaptation using the small ч 7 - . 
Fig. 1.2.2 Rome, Museo Nazionale di Arte Orientale, inv. 


remaining space or if it is ratier the result 21368/31705r, Firdawsī, Sahndma, Persia, fifteenth century, 
of a structured and well calibrated plan; the — four-columns poetical text with a central title panel. 


orientation of text written in the margins is 

generally oblique, regardless of whether or not the mistara was used to create the ruling pattern. The ef- 
fect created by the doubling of a text is also exploited in frames for Qur àns (Persia, seventeenth century 
CE), with text in Arabic in the centre and marginal comments in Persian, assuming the double function of 
separating texts and languages. During the ninth and the early tenth centuries CE, copyists sought to lighten 
the justification of small Qur'ans: numerous examples have on a single line, often the one in the middle, 
only a few letters, with extremely extended connecting strokes. A similar process seems to be the one used 
at the beginning of the eleventh century cE by copyists of juridical manuscripts that have a part of the line 
left empty, without any element of text. 

Copyists also resorted to graphic solutions for determining the layout for the writing on the line, ex- 
ploiting the possibility of varying the writing mode and calligraphic style from line to line. This formula 
does not imply a hierarchy of the components, except in a few cases, where, however, the articulation of 
the text—titles, divisions—remains easily distinguishable. Another graphic expedient is the technique 
of masq, the lengthening, more or less accentuated, of the base line that links the letters within a word; 
one or more lines on a page—the one in the middle, the first, and the last, or a combination of both—can 
contain a small number of letters, but with numerous and significant lengthenings (see figs. 1.2.2, 2.2.7). 

The number of written lines is extremely variable, even when the copyist worked according to a rul- 
ing pattern. In one of the earliest ruled examples (Paris, BnF, Arabe 328a), the number of lines varies 
from 20 to 26 per page. In the course of time, odd numbers were usually preferred. The middle line can 
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also have its role in the mise 
en page. As for the margins, 
the earliest Qur'ans show 
very narrow margins (cp. 
fig. 2.2.5), the reason for 
which remains obscure. 

The layout of pages 
with tables, geometric 
drawings and diagrams, in 
red or other colours, oc- 
curring in manuscripts of 
scientific works of cosmog- 
raphy, geometry, medicine 
and pharmacopoeia, have 
not yet been methodically 
investigated. Analysing the 
proportions between the 
text area and the designed 





. . Fig. 1.2.3 Rome, Biblioteca dell' Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei e Corsiniana, Or. 
portions on the margins or 5 gafadi, al- Waft bi-al-wafayát, Damascus, mid-fourteenth century, ff. 18v—19r: 
within the ruled frame, the an Arabic bio-bibliographical dictionary with rubrication for entry titles and names. 


one not always related with 
the other, may unveil further exploitation of the page by the copyist toward a higher level of autonomy of 
both the written and the designed parts. 

The Qur'an, the sovereign example, is divided into several units of the same dimensions: starting 
from the classic subdivision in guz’ (one thirtieth), each in turn divided in hizb (one sixtieth), the copyists 
succeeded in defining 15-line pages, for a format close to 180 x 120 mm. With the exception of the first 
and last pages, the decoration was relatively standardized, from the placing of the text in a frame, to the 
cartouches with the titles of each Sūra and to the marks of division in the outer margins. Other very popu- 
lar texts were subjected to analogous layouts. From the beginning of the fourteenth century, above all in 
Persia, numerous Qur ans have three lines per page with large writing, between which two pairs of lines of 
small writing appear, often in black, the bigger letters being in blue or gold. The particular dimensions of 
the page made it necessary to place the script within a circular or octagonal frame. Effects of mirror-image 
placement of the text, or of the same words, on two facing pages were sought with particular tenacity and 
find their most characteristic expression in later Ottoman Qur ans, in which entire sequences of text were 
laid out symmetrically. These combinations point out the role of the mise en page and the attempts carried 
out by copyists to rationalize the written area and the non-written area of a page (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 
2012, 132-136). 

As for annotations, glosses and later comments added to a text, usually they were placed according 
to a reader's decision or need, although additions made by the copyist himself cannot always be excluded 
(fig. 1.2.3). 

Subscriptions (colophons) are usually found inscribed in a triangular space at the end of the text. The 
formulae placed in a rectangle on two or more lines and separated from the text by an empty space or by a 
decorated divider are quite ancient (twelfth century). Later the colophon mostly took the shape of a circle 
or a lobed mandorla with rosettes. 


2.5. Text structure and readability (VSR-AVN) 

2.5.1. Writing (VSR) 

The mise en texte (text layout), at times adopted for practical rather than aesthetic reasons, may vary ac- 
cording to period, regional customs or text genre. Compact and homogeneous text layout, with continuous 
word flow, is very common, for example in Arab-Islamic prose from the formative and classical periods 
(ninth to fourteenth centuries cE), while a more precise and articulate textuality is found in the centuries 
that follow, when the need to trace and highlight parts of the text (chapters, headings, names, words) 
stimulated the copyist to elaborate more effective reference systems. Among the most common patterns 
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connected to genre and content are the separation of verses into several columns or, within a prose text, 
the insertion of schemes and diagrams, in a centred position or indented, into scientific texts, and the 
highlighting in red of proper names, letters, or key words in historical biographies and in Islamic religious 
texts (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 191—204). 

The copies of the same work generally show similar layout, even if examples with fully identical 
textual patterns are rare. Even incomplete copies reveal the stages in elaboration of the layout and the 
distribution of the sections of the work or its parts; for example, in Persian manuscripts, the gadwal frame 
pre-determins the length of the written lines (see fig. 1.2.1), producing a pattern that is more rigid and less 
subject to significant variations, as is shown by spaces, lines and columns left blank. 

The title page, whether accompanied by the author's name or not, is usually found on the recto of the 
first page of the text. The title can also appear on the top or bottom margin, on the flap of the binding, 
on a tag glued to the front cover, or perhaps in the colophon, sometimes together with the name of the 
commissioner. From an early period, the title of a work might be indicated quite briefly, particularly for 
works that were frequently copied, but in many classical works the titles are very detailed and elaborate, 
in large characters, without decoration. In the most routinely produced works, also without decoration, 
we find a variety of scripts, sizes of characters, and layouts for the title and author's name, the former in 
a more prominent position than the latter; placing the elements in a sort of upside down pyramid was a 
rather widespread practice in later periods; the title might also be found above a circle, painted in several 
colours, where the name of the author was written. It is not always found on the recto, but might occur on 
the verso of the first page, in a composition that frames and contains the beginning of the text, as in the 
case of the illuminated title that introduces the text, unwan, most frequent in Persian manuscripts. In this 
frame, sometimes repeated and placed symmetrically on the facing page, the title is inserted either in its 
complete form or abbreviated, either with or without the author's name, in some cases containing a pious 
formula, often the basmala, which is the introductory verse of each Qur anic Sūra and of every text of the 
Arab-Islamic tradition. 

In Qur'anic manuscripts there is no real title page; a quotation from the holy text or, in the case of 
multi-volume Qur ans, the indication of the number of the volume may appear on the recto of the first 
page. In the earliest period, the first page did not have decoration on the recto, while the verso of the first 
and the recto of the second pages constitute a diptych occupied, in the most refined works, by geometrical 
or floral ornamentation; the text starts on the following page, without any introduction. 

In the most refined examples, the decoration of the front page may also include a framed table of con- 
tents. In specimens containing Arabic prose texts, generally more sober in the division of the presentation 
elements, this item takes a more detailed and functional form, though attention is paid to proportions and 
visual impact. 

The canonical beginning of every text, placed generally on the verso of the first page, is the propitia- 
tory basmala formula and the doxological hamdala (praise to God). The temporal adverb ba ‘du (after) 
ог amma ba ‘du (as to, after), generally marks the beginning of the prologue and may be highlighted by 
thicker strokes or larger-sized letters, in black or red; it may introduce a more or less detailed preface, with 
justification of the choice of the subject, dedication, abbreviations of authors and cited works, title of the 
work and, sometimes, a brief list of the contents. Eulogies of various types fill and conclude the preface. 

The practice of subdividing the text is very ancient and is already found in the first Qur' ans, where 
the main sections of the text were separated by an empty space, originally corresponding to a line. Later 
this space was occupied by a panel of a basic shape, decorated with vegetal or geometric motifs, presum- 
ably inspired by architectonic or textile designs. At the end of the Umayyad epoch headings for Sūra were 
introduced into this space (fig. 1.2.2). 

The terms kitab ‘book’, fas! ‘section’, maqála ‘treatise’, bab ‘chapter’, биг’ ‘part’, qism ‘section’, 
sifr ‘book’, in the manuscripts of the Old Testament, matlab ‘question, inquiry’, maqsad ‘objective, pur- 
pose'—also accompanied by numbers—indicate chapters, paragraphs and internal divisions; often marked 
in red, they are sometimes highlighted by overlinings in black or red. The size of these sections is vari- 
able and does not always interact in a significant way with the structure of the mise en texte. Interpolated 
clauses, explanations and digressions of various types, are often incorporated in the body of the text and, 
at most, introduced at specific points by terms such as bayan, or tibydn ‘explanation’, tadkira ‘retrieval’, 
fà ida ‘information’, isára latifa ‘small reference’, mabhat šarīf ‘noble examination’, and others. Chap- 
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ter headings in prestigious manuscripts are written in a style different from the text, as in the case of the 
Qur'ans from the eighth and ninth centuries СЕ with titles of the Sūra in ѓи/иѓ within illuminated frames. 

The poetic sections are centred with reference to the written panel and the two hemistichs set slightly 
apart; in Persian manuscripts, the column layout makes the poems immediately recognizable (see fig. 
1.2.1). Starting from the fourteenth century се, Persian copyists sometimes placed sayings and verses 
about their work and the text copied by the calligrapher around, before or after the section dedicated to 
the colophon. 

The end of the text copied cannot be recognized by any particular concluding formulae or graphic 
artifice; it is simply announced by tamma al-kitab or intaha al-kitab (‘the text is finished’) or merged into 
the graphic space dedicated to the colophon, which follows separated by a space in the classical period; 
in later periods, from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries onward, it may become part of the elaborate 
colophon. 

Among the aesthetic effects, there is the alternation of passages in different colours, and of styles of 
writing in numerous Qur’ans. This practice does not correspond to any hierarchy, and its only aim is to 
enliven the overall presentation of the text. The earliest decorations are found in the outer (but also lower) 
margins of the Qur'ans, so that they stand out better and carry out their function as highlighting in a more 
satisfactory way. In the later classical period, decorators and miniaturists used these non-written spaces to 
give their fancy free rein, as is shown in particular in the technique of framing the page. 


2.5.2. Decoration (AVN) 

According to Muslim belief, the Qur'an and works of Islamic science cannot be decorated or illustrated 
with representations of human beings or animals, and so decorators and painters of religious manuscripts 
developed aniconic ornamentation (tadhib in Arabic, tezhip in Turkish). It is based on three components: 
geometry (fasfir), stylized vegetal motifs with arabesque (tawriq), and epigraphy. Figural decoration was 
confined to profane manuscripts, which were very limited in the Arabic tradition, more important in the 
Persian, Turkish and Indian traditions (see fig. 1.2.1). 

Since the first century of Islam, painted decoration was added to the Qur' anic manuscripts. Many illu- 
minated copies were produced at the end of the eighth and during the ninth centuries, but aside from minor 
stylistic variations according to times and places, the basic ornamental repertory of the Qur'an became 
standardized rather quickly. Secular manuscripts also developed complex programmes of decoration, very 
few in the Arabic copies, flourishing in the Iranian, Turkish and Indian ones. 

Some decorative elements are found in the scribal tradition, but the main use of ornamentation, be- 
yond the embellishment of the book, is to indicate to the reader the different parts of the text, for the 
Qur'an and also for religious or profane texts. Decorative elements are found at the beginning and at the 
end of text units and mark divisions within the text (see fig. 1.2.2). 

The text is usually written in black ink, and as the Arabic script does not know capitalization, or punc- 
tuation, and ignores paragraphing, the copyist uses bold characters and rubrics to highlight the keywords 
or the articulations of the text, in red or gold and, for the western Islamic tradition, in coloured inks. These 
practices have served to bring out the signs particularly in order to avoid difficulties in reading. In Ab- 
basid Qur ans, coloured dots, above and below the letters, were the first way to differentiate short vowels 
(see fig. 2.2.6). This use of colour for vowels and orthoepic signs has continued in the western tradition in 
a decorative way for de luxe Qur ans (see fig. 2.2.7). Chrysography and writing in silver has appeared in 
sumptuous Qur’ans and other luxury copies. Calligraphy can also be considered as a mode of decoration 
since the copyist used different styles and sizes of writing to differentiate textual parts. 

In Qur’anic manuscripts, the frontispiece is a decorated, often illuminated page or a double page 
preceding the main text at the beginning of a volume or a section of it. From the late eighth to the tenth 
centuries, some horizontal-format volumes open with a full-page rectangular decoration of the same di- 
mension as the written area, with vignettes protruding into the margin. Decoration is governed by geo- 
metric principles, largely inspired by the practices of the Late Antiquity, and incorporates also vegetal 
elements. For a short time at the end of the Umayyad period, architectural patterns occur, for example 
in a manuscript discovered in Sanaa with a frontispiece depicting a mosque (Sanaa, DAM, 20-33.1; cf. 
von Bothmer 1995). From the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, the frontispiece is often a double-page 
carpet, each page being the mirror-image of the other, sometimes followed by other double pages. These 
pages are generally built as a composition of geometrical figures radiating from a central point and filled 
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with arabesques. After the sixteenth century, the double carpet page often becomes ornamented with two 
medallions (samsa) facing each other. With or without a decorated frontispiece, the Qur’anic text neces- 
sarily begins at the first opening of the volume and is often arranged within a frame. Frequently, two 
headings, one above and one below the text, indicate the number of the volume and/or contain quotations 
from the Qur'an. The first Sūra is more often on a verso and the second on the facing recto. The text is 
often written in ‘cloudbands’, a motif that came from China. The end of the Qur'an is less decorated than 
the beginning. Full-page decorations may recall those of the initial pages. 

In the earliest Qur'ans, the Süras are separated by a blank space, sometimes filled by a band with a 
simple geometric design, sometimes in coloured ink. Afterwards, the Sūra headings are written in gold or 
enclosed in a framed band with a palmette or medallion in the margin, or still later in a band containing a 
cartouche. The inscription gives the name of the Sūra, generally the number of verses (aya) and the place 
of revelation. 

Inside the Süra, rosettes separate the verses; in the text or in the outer margin, groups of five or ten 
verses are indicated by other decorative elements, circles or medallions with the mention of the verse 
account written in letters (kams or 'asr). The letter hd’ is also used for the groups of five verses. Divi- 
sions of the Qur'an into thirty sections (guz’) of equal length, subdivided in halves (hizb) and quarters 
for devotional reading, are marked in the outer margin by ornaments shaped as circular medallions. The 
mention of ritual prostration (sagda) in the margin does not have a standard form. 

In non-Qur anic manuscripts, the text also usually begins on the verso of the first leaf, the recto being 
left blank. However, in precious copies, a decorated title page opens the book, on a recto. Taking the shape 
of rectangular, square or circular ornament, it contains the title of the book, the name(s) of the author(s) 
and the commissioning patron. It may be followed, in the most elaborate manuscripts, particularly in Per- 
sian ones, by several leaves with decorations and/or illuminations occupying the whole page, generally in 
rectangular form, very similar to those of Qur àns. 

The text often begins with a decorated headpiece preceding the incipit in the upper part of the page. 
Executed in a variety of shapes and sizes, it is designated by the terms 'unwan and sarlowh, used by differ- 
ent specialists with different meaning. In Ottoman Turkish manuscripts, it takes the shape of an arch (see 
fig. 1.2.4). Introducing the different sections of the manuscript, illuminated bands appear in the Persian 
literary classics, Firdawsi’s Sahndma (fig. 1.2.2) or Nizàmi's Hamsa, and in poetic anthologies for each 
book or poem, with smaller-size headings for smaller units. In poetic works, each verse (bayt) or hemistich 
(misra `) is distinguished from prose by verse markers. Verses are written in columns whose layout is ordered 
by frames (gadwal). Bands, decorated or plain, separate the text from the margins horizontally, vertically 
or even diagonally. 
At the end of the 
volumes, colophons, 
which are found in 
various forms and 
sizes are sometimes 
decorated. 

Other parts of 
the manuscripts 
are also decorated. 
Frames, composed 
of one or several gilt 
or coloured fillets, 
are present in early 
Qur'ans and secular 
manuscripts. Rarely, 
glosses on the outer 
margins can form 
various geometrical 
shapes or vegetal 





Fig. 1.2.4 Leiden, Leiden University Library, Or. 11051, sixteenth century, Sarh-i Diwan-i 
| Hafiz, the Ottoman Turkish commentary by Muslih al-Din Mustafa b. Sa‘ban ‘Suriiri’ (d. 
and architectural 969 дн/1562 ce), оп the Diwdn of Hafiz Sirazi (d. 792 Au), ff. 1v-2r, photograph by Ks. 
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patterns. Developed in Ottoman Arabic manuscripts in the sixteenth century and more frequent in some 
later Persian copies, this layout seems to bear a relationship to Hebrew or Byzantine traditions (Vernay- 
Nouri 2002). In high-quality Persian, Turkish and Mughal manuscripts, margins are ornamented with 
gold arabesques and animal figures, probably made with stencils. Also in precious copies, additional 
decorative panels are inserted, after the fifteenth century, in the text area, which harmonize the decorative 
programme. Coloured and decorated papers (marbled, gold-sprinkled and gold-scattered) are used in part 
of the manuscript or in its entirety. 

The first decorations in Arabic manuscripts are derived from the Greek tradition and deal with sci- 
ence: diagrams, constellation charts, maps, drawings and paintings of medical or technical instruments, 
pictures of plants or animals, and even sometimes narrative paintings illustrate the text precisely, facilitat- 
ing a better understanding of it. In the few illustrated literary works, principally al-Harirr's Maqamat and 
Kalila wa Dimna, pictures depict scenes from the narrative. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, miniatures are rarely framed. They can be as wide as the 
text area but never as high, placed close to the illustrated passage. The final choice of the place depends on 
the choice of the scribe and of the painter. The captions are often written in red above the pictures. In some 
works, like the Dioscorides or the Maqamat, the manuscript begins with one or several full-page portraits 
of the author or the commissioning patron, depicted against a coloured background. The background of 
the other miniatures is blank. Arabic painted manuscripts rarely contain illuminations as well. Written in 
1199 ce, the Book of the Theriac (Kitab al-Diryaq, Paris, BnF, Arabe 2964) is a rare example of a precious 
manuscript featuring an elaborate layout with framed paintings, calligraphy and illuminations. 

After the fourteenth century, many changes occur in the Persian area. Many poetic works, like those 
of Firdawsi and Nizàmri, or historical chronicles are illustrated, often having been produced for a courtly 
readership. In the de luxe manuscripts, miniatures are part of a programme which often includes illu- 
minated elements, calligraphy, ornamented papers or decorated bookbindings. Painted with a coloured 
background, the pictures are generally inserted in a rectangular frame which may also include portions of 
text (fig. 1.2.1). In more sophisticated layouts, some pictorial elements cross the frame into the margins. 
Full-page miniatures do not have a special place in the book, but some princely manuscripts begin with a 
double dedicatory painting with no relation to the main text. 

Unfinished Arabic illustrated manuscripts give us some information about the manufacturing of the 
miniatures. The scribe first copies the text leaving blanks for the paintings, sometimes with captions. On 
completion, the painter (or the copyist himself) sketches each image roughly with a red outline. Such 
outlines—visible under many miniatures or in unfinished ones, such as the Maqamat (London, BL, Add. 
7293)—do not always precisely coincide with the final painting (George 2012). Then the painter applies 
the gold and adds other colours, completing details such as faces, hands or vegetation. Used for dupli- 
cating the decorative patterns or elements of miniatures in Persian and Indian workshops, stencils were 
already used in the Mamluk period. Decoration and illustrations of Persian and Ottoman de luxe manu- 
scripts, which were copied in princely or commercial workshops, implies a significant division of labour 
between the artists and their assistants and apprentices. 


2.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work (vsR) 


2.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

Despite the fact that Arabic, Persian and Turkish literature is rich in descriptions of libraries, collectors 
and personalities linked to books, references to the methods of copying texts are, with the exception of the 
Qur ans, desultory, casual and fragmentary (Déroche – Sagaria Rossi 2012, 137—144). 

The period spanning the Umayyad and the early Abbasid dynasties saw the growing importance of 
the role of copyists in culture and society. Tenth-century Baghdad is one of the rare cities for which 
sources about bookshops and workshops for the manufacture and sale of books abound. The job of the 
copyist—not an exclusive prerogative of men—underwent fluctuations and changes, from the phase of 
the establishment of the Arabic script to the late Middle Ages, along with the constant interference of 
oral transmission, a subsequent move toward writing, and the eventual establishment and fixation of the 
canons of textual transmission. 

Colophons are generally synthetic, and it is not always easy to discover the identity of the copyist, 
except when the name is given, and the person—an author, a doctor, a scholar—is known from other 
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sources. In the absence of a catalogue of dated manuscripts and of repertoires of names of copyists, the 
production work is still to be precisely investigated. In the eyes of the copyist, details concerning the 
antigraph were sometimes relevant and are mentioned in the colophon, though this simple statement was 
the only guarantee of accuracy. 

Certainly most copyists (nassah, singular nasih) did not earn a living only from transcribing texts; in 
fact this was only one of the elements in the transmission of knowledge, as is shown by the certificates 
authorizing text transmission (igdza) that are found in manuscripts in many cases. The mastery of the 
calligraphic art was a common goal of the education of each Muslim endowed with basic culture, and it is 
possible to encounter both finely written copies, carried out for one's own use or for an acquaintance, or 
others of mediocre execution. The category of calligraphers is separate from that of copyists and, at the 
same time, difficult to identify and distinguish. In fact, many colophons of ancient manuscripts contain 
the names of copyists or calligraphers, who do not define themselves as such. In some cases, instead, 
they explicitly define themselves as Лаййї ‘calligrapher’. Starting at a certain point in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century, in the Ottoman world, specialized works about these individuals and the system 
of teaching, based on that of the religious sciences, introduced the igaza for calligraphers. Thus it seems 
suitable to integrate the calligraphers into the vast panorama of the professional copyists (Déroche — Sa- 
garia Rossi 2012, 139-142). 

Soon the warraq—ftrom waraq 'paper' —came on the scene, a figure to whom it is difficult to assign 
a precise role. He is defined as an artisan of the book, bookseller and stationer all at the same time, a sort 
of modern publisher who produced and sold books, and occasionally also worked as a copyist. Thus in the 
crafts related to the book, the rule seems to be a certain degree of versatility in assuming functions and 
roles (Pedersen 1984, 43), and it is hard to distinguish between the establishment of textual canons and 
the application of copying practices, as the two processes, intellectual and physical, overlap (Déroche — 
Sagaria Rossi 2012, 140—144). It is not clear if the copyists who defined themselves as nassah had more 
specific functions than the warraq or if their products were intended for a more modest kind of customer. 
Much later, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, we find the warrāq in Central Asia carrying on 
their business in the bazaars. 

Colophons and i£aza certificates are also sources of information for other professionals more or less 
occasionally engaged in the transcription of texts, intended to guarantee the quality of their products. 

The katib was a secretary of the chancellery or administration, who might also copy texts, although 
his tasks in this context are not always clear. Kuttab did not work as regular copyists in important centres, 
nor were they in contact with princes. Actually, when the chancelleries offered them the possibility of car- 
rying out their work at court, these figures ended by giving up their service as independent professionals, 
in favour of the administration of the court library. Scholars and students also acted as copyists, both to 
earn money and to enhance their studies, a combination of interests that made a notable number of texts 
available to them and was a factor in the process of transmitting knowledge. The final appearance of the 
manuscripts could vary considerably. A transcription for a third person demanded a certain level of read- 
ability, while an entirely different level of care was needed when the copy was only for oneself, and the 
scribe also worked as a binder. Some exterior criteria, like the layout, may supply relevant information. 
Amateurs could also become copyists, as happened in the production of Qur'àns or of works for charity. 

Copyists attribute many derogatory adjectives and titles to themselves, intended to indicate their un- 
worthiness. In the Arab-Christian environment, the copyist is called nāqil ‘he who transports, transcribes', 
katib ‘he who writes’, nasih ‘he who copies’ or rāqim ‘he who writes, recounts’. In these cases, colophons 
may bear no reference to the transmission or to the collation with the original. Christian manuscript pro- 
duction, which appears towards the middle of the tenth century ce, descends from three traditions, the 
Greek used by the Melkites, the Coptic used by the Miaphysite Egyptians, and the Syriac used by the 
Maronites—these with strongly Arabized literature—and the Jacobite Syrians and the Nestorians, these 
latter only weakly Arabized. 

Our most complete information comes from careful and refined examples, rather than from products 
made for the mass market. The more important patrons had their own workshops, where artists, with their 
assistants and apprentices, worked under the supervision of one or more masters. This is how many Ot- 
toman sultans had luxury copies of manuscripts produced, and the documents preserved in the archives 
of Istanbul supply details of the sums paid and the parties involved. At the height of its splendour, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the imperial atelier employed numerous specialized artisans in 
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activities such as ruling, the design of the margin, the design of the writing panel, and gilding motifs and 
arabesques. Workshops were usually rather modest in size and produced works that often reached high 
levels of execution. The styles of the miniatures produced in Shiraz in the Safavid period, for example, 
enjoyed wide favour and had an obvious influence on Indian artists and those of other regions. As men- 
tioned already, copyists, including those who copied manuscripts for their own personal use, could also be 
responsible for less ambitious miniatures. 

Painters and decorators did not usually sign their work, and we still know very little about the con- 
ditions of their work. Were it not for a few Persian drawings and illustrations of tools and the working 
environment, it would be hard to imagine any technique related to the profession. They generally worked 
seated, legs crossed, with the written sheet on their right thigh, the angle between the upper body and the 
legs varying depending on the region or the epoch. The Persian and Ottoman miniatures show copyists 
seated in front of rather low pieces of furniture, tables or chests, on which their tools were set up (Baer 
1998). It is more difficult to discover how they held the calamus, a piece of information that has been 
overlooked in the studies, but which is extremely important for understanding the execution of some let- 
ters and marks. 

The place where scribes and painters worked is rarely mentioned in early manuscripts and written 
sources. Colophons rarely mention the city, and even more rarely the exact place where the work was 
carried out. 

Certainly real workshops, of differing size, were active in Umayyad Spain, where women may also 
have been active as scribes; others were created under the direct orders of the bibliophile princes. One 
famous representative of this category was the Timurid Sultan Baysonqor (d.1433), who gathered at his 
court in Herat the most illustrious illuminators, painters and calligraphers. In Constantinople, in the area 
around the royal palace, the artisans of the book were allocated structures which guaranteed their liveli- 
hoods. From the middle of the sixteenth century, we find the image of a house transformed into and used 
as a family workshop, integrated with the domestic functions and highly specialized; probably this activ- 
ity did not seem to require a specific environment, but a room or cell was sufficient, and it is probable 
also that in the big cities most of the booksellers dwelt in the same areas where the copyists’ activities are 
attested too. 

Libraries and the centres of institutionalized teaching were privileged places for scribal activity. The 
Bayt al-hikma in Baghdad (tenth century), with its one or more copyists, can be taken as emblematic. 
The library of the Dar al-hikma of Cairo, the library of the Fatimids, made its holdings available to those 
who wanted to transcribe texts. In Rabat in Morocco, the Royal Library of the Alaouites—at present, the 
National Library—had in the eighteenth century a room reserved for copying and copyists were recruited 
for the transcription of precious manuscripts. In large Middle Eastern libraries the professionals of the 
pen, until very recent times, offered their services to the erudite, but the status of this category of profes- 
sionals and the identity of their patrons still have to be defined. In the eastern part of the Islamic world, 
the library of the prince (kitabhana) tended to be associated with an atelier of this type, which functioned 
in symbiosis with the library itself, and in which luxury manuscripts were produced. From Timurid Per- 
sia the model was later exported to Mughal India (sixteenth and seventeenth centuries). The institutions 
dedicated to the transmission of knowledge appear, instead, well represented in the colophons. Many were 
the copyists who plied their trade within a madrasa. The examples are numerous and extend throughout 
the Islamized world. Another place which was frequently used was the mosque, but also: zawiya, mazar, 
hànqàh ог more generally hugra. The Rab-i RaSidi Foundation east of Tabriz, established in 1300 by the 
Ilkhanid Vizier Ката al-Din Hamadani, offers a noteworthy example of the organization and planning of 
the work: a library kept the original manuscripts and the finished copies were exhibited in the mosque 
within the same academic complex. Other less conventional situations are mentioned in colophons in both 
earlier and later periods (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 144—149). 


2.6.2. Colophons 


In the Arab-Islamic manuscript tradition, information about the copying (date, place, copyist) was con- 
sidered to be the seal of a unit of reading that might also coincide with a unit of coherent text, if it was a 
unitary entity, not separated in agzá' (plural of guz’ раге’). In the absence of repertories of formulations 
subdivided by place and date, of systematic surveys taken from homogeneous collections and of studies 
of their content, a preliminary assessment so far has been a sample comparison of evidence representing 
various centuries, areas and typologies (Ѕеѕеп 1997). 
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In the Qur’ans and in the many other multi-volume works, the choice to proceed by separate units, 
each corresponding to an autonomous item (guz’, or mugallada ‘volume’ ), seems to have been dictated by 
needs of convenience to facilitate consultation or by the necessity of managing an abundant mass of text. 
For this reason, it is not an anomaly to find within the same volume sequences of information of the ends 
of copies, with the function of indicating the end of each guz’. At any rate, what is placed in this space is 
variable in its manifestations and in its contents and does not constitute a constant, above all in Arabic ex- 
amples, which often do not have this informative area, unlike Persian and Turkish volumes, which usually 
do have it. This tendency takes on a more disciplined aspect later, in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, when we find that colophons containing all the canonical information rapidly become widespread. 

Colophons are usually found at the end of the text, or of a certain portion of it, though in some exam- 
ples they are placed at the beginning. There is also a graphical and textual continuity between this section 
and the text itself, so that the real end of the text sometimes cannot be perceived. At times there is a line 
after the last line of the text, separating it from the block of information concerning the copying: in these 
cases, the lines of the colophon are still justified, yet shorter than those of the text, or they can take pe- 
culiar shapes (like a triangle or an inverted trapezoid); rectangular frames of variable width placed in se- 
quence constitute other variants and were chronologically the first to appear. Starting from the fourteenth 
century, we also find the practice of inscribing colophons within a circle, or in geometric figures with 
more complex outlines. Decorated subscriptions like those found in some Qur ans are extremely carefully 
done in refined frames illuminated in gold. 

Not infrequently the copyist adopted a distinctive graphic style, even only for a few lines, as occurs 
in particular in Qur’an manuscripts; he might also write a series of letters, the e mim, the abbreviation of 
tamma ‘it is terminated’, or the » Aa’, for ілѓала ‘it is finished’, often disposed in a triangular shape. In 
some initial formulae, such as tamma al-kitab ‘the book is finished’, some of the internal letters can ap- 
pear elongated. Colophons that are more or less capably counterfeited or modified, whether partially or 
completely, are not uncommon. 

As to the contents of the subscription formulae, date, location and name of the copyist are, when 
indicated, an integrated communication, within which it is not always easy to establish the demarcation 
between information related to the exemplar, to the transmission, and to the collation of the copy itself. 
The introduction of the dating, placed at the end of the manuscript, strengthened the importance of chro- 
nology in the Islamic tradition. Generally drawn up in the third person, the wording is often extremely 
concise and limited to essentials, above all in the eighth and ninth centuries cE, and appears without any 
regularity. Over the following centuries, a marked propensity for more literary constructions developed, 
and new elements are found integrated in the stratification of the information relative to the collation 
and the editorial activity of the copyist. Starting from the thirteenth century, the date of the copy is more 
regularly expressed, together with the mention of the models and of the list of persons who collaborated 
on the collation of the text. 

Formulations at the end of Persian copies appear in the twelfth century and in Turkish starting from 
the fourteenth century ce. The name of the copyist does not appear systematically, above all in the case of 
the lapidary formulations that give only the year of the copy. When, instead, a scribe reveals his name it 
may only be as an ism, the initial segment of the Arabic name, or perhaps the entire genealogical list, with 
appellatives and nicknames; the same copyist could use more or less complete versions of his name in dif- 
ferent manuscripts. This is followed by indications of the means used, the hand or the calamus. It would 
be wrong to overlook the role of the formulae of benediction and various recurring statements. 

The place of the copy is mentioned less often, often in a vague and unspecific way; only rarely is the 
exact location of the copying revealed. 

The patron is often named in the subscription, above all when he is a person of a more modest class, 
while the name of an important person is generally found at the beginning of the work. 

Compared with Arab-Islamic manuscripts, Arab-Christian colophons are composed of fully developed 
formulae, regular in their recording of dates and methodical in their presentation. The terms used are the 
same as those found in Arab-Islamic manuscripts. Almost all the examples have a declaration of the end of 
the copying and the date, accompanied by several elements: the day of the week, the time of day, the day 
of the month generally expressed in figures, the month according to its Coptic, Syriac or Arabic name, the 
year indicated according to the Era of the Martyrs, the Era of the World, the Era of Alexander, the Hegira 
or the Christian Era. The copyist is always declared, but his name is not revealed with the same regular- 
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ity; beside his self-assumed derogatory attributes—unworthy, servant, humble, sinner and miserable—he 
also introduces self-denigrating expressions. The collation of the original text is neither a usual practice 
nor a constructive element of these colophons. The precise place where the copying was done is less often 
given; it might be a city, a monastery or a church. The person who was to receive the codex is occasionally 
mentioned. At the end of the colophon we can find two types of request from the copyist to the reader: a 
supplication that the scribe be pardoned for his sins, so that he could enter the Heavenly Jerusalem, and 
that the reader correct the errors and lapses that he will encounter while reading the copy (Troupeau 1997). 
More prolix formulations are intended to obtain the reader’s favour: they differ from those found in medi- 
aeval Arab-Islamic manuscripts, which were non-standardized, sober, synthetic and essential. 


2.6.3. Dating systems 

The date of copying is not mentioned in a significant portion of Arabic manuscripts. There might be the 
simple mention of the year without any indication of the day or month, indicated according to the Hegira, 
which started on 1 Muharram, corresponding to 16 July 622 ce. As the calendar based on the Hegira is 
lunar in type, it is necessary to convert the dates to the Gregorian calendar. The term sana ‘year’, more 
rarely ‘Gmm ‘year’, precedes the date which is usually expressed in letters, but there are examples in 
which it is indicated in abgad and in numbers, which, however, is a later practice. It is not unusual to 
encounter a mention of the lunar month of the Islamic calendar. 

The date may be also expressed alphanumerically or as a chronogram, based on the sum of the numeric 
values of the арбай letters. This consists in a brief enunciation, introduced by ѓа ’rih ‘date’, sana or ‘ämm, 
fi ‘in’, and followed by a graphic association of letters, in red or overlined in black or red. This system first 
appears in prose texts, but above all in poetry, where it can constitute the hemistich of a eulogy in celebra- 
tion of an event. This way of proceeding is found mainly in Persian and Turkish manuscripts starting in the 
fifteenth century; it enjoyed considerable favour in the Ottoman area, but it was also used in western areas, 
in particular in Morocco, where from the sixteenth century it was used to date inscriptions, documents and 
manuscripts; in later periods, chronograms are also found with a sub-Saharan African provenance. The 
date is more rarely expressed in fractions, found in Arabic and Turkish manuscripts; though this method is 
generally attributed to Ahmad b. Kamal Pasa (d.1533), it already existed in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The year is divided into two halves, which are then divided into sixths, corresponding to months, 
divided into three ten-day periods; the dates of either the editing or the copy may be expressed in fractions. 

In parallel, other dating systems based on traditional divisions of the solar year could be used in non- 
Muslim contexts. As the Julian calendar was known, the eastern Melkite community referred to the Era 
of the World, beginning on 1 September 5509 все. The Coptic Christians in Egypt usually referred to the 
Era of the Martyrs, or Era of Diocletian, which started on 29 August 284. The Era of Alexander, or of the 
Seleucids, or Greek Era started on 1 October 312 все. The Era of Yazdigird was in use in the Iranian world. 
This was named after the Sassanid king Yazdigird III (reigned 632—642) and began on 16 June 632 ce. It 
was then adopted by Maliksah who established the galali or maliki era—from the name of the third Seljuk 
sultan Galal al-Dawla Malik&àh (reigned 1072—1092)—that started on 15 March 1079. An example of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest commented by the astronomer Nasir al-Din al-Tist (d.1274) has four parallel dates: 
according to the Hegira it was 1076, the Era of Alexander 1976, the galali era 587, the Era of Yazdigird 
1034, corresponding to 1664 or 1665 ce. However, the concordance among the several dating systems was 
not always exact. In Mughal India, the i/ahi era was established in 1584 by the Emperor Akbar (reigned 
1556—1605). It was commonly used to date inventory notes. The practice of dating based on regnal years 
of sovereigns is encountered above all in manuscripts coming from Persia or India. In al-Andalus, the 
Spanish Era, tà rif al-sufr, began in 38 все (Déroche – Sagaria Rossi 2012, 206—215). 


2.6.4. Duration of copying 

The rapidity of executing a copy of an Arabic text is information that was recorded quite early in the his- 
tory of Arabic manuscripts and was used as a criterion for evaluating the quality of the copy: this criterion 
seems to have enjoyed a certain reputation in the eyes of mediaeval authors, such as the aforementioned 
Ibn Badis, who explains that ancient writings are related to the speed of execution. Sometimes the copyist 
indicates the time spent in accomplishing the copying of a text, specifying the beginning and the end of his 
work. In the great majority of cases, the transcription was a solitary exercise, but from the beginning there 
were cases of manuscripts copied by more than one person, as is the case of some fragments of two very 
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ancient Qur ans, both attributed to the second half of the seventh century сЕ, regardless of any homogeni- 
zation of the styles adopted. Later manuscripts made for ordinary use were also transcribed collectively 
by several scribes. Nevertheless, a variation in writing, in particular at the end of a work, is not certain 
evidence that there was a change of copyist (Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 149-155). 

In the case of copying in two or several абга’ (‘parts’), the work was carried out in stages requiring 
a few days, some weeks, or even longer, the one part being executed independently from the other. It was 
a usual practice to circulate large portions of many multi-volume works (Humbert 1997). Unfortunately, 
we do not have any systematic study of the length of time required for copying, nor have the works with 
several intermediary colophons been sufficiently examined. 


2.7. Bookbinding (FD) 


Leatherworking was widely practised throughout the Islamic world. The commonest skins were goat, 
though sheep and calf were also employed. The binders prepared the skins carefully, scraping the inner 
face of the leather in order to reduce its thickness as much as possible. 

A number of kinds of book covering were known to the Islamic world. These types can be divided for 
convenience into three major groups (Types I, П and III). 

The largest group of early Islamic bookbindings known today belongs to Type I. They are as a general 
rule oblong in format with wooden boards. The chief distinguishing feature is a continuous leather protec- 
tive wall or strip of the same thickness as the text block, glued to three rims of the lower book cover to 
form a box or case whose spine constitutes the fourth side (Déroche 2005, 286—287). When the book is 
shut the pages’ edges lie snugly within the leather surround. Such a binding-cum-case (or ‘box-book’) is 
customarily fitted with some kind of fastening. So far, it has been exclusively associated with Quranic 
manuscripts. 

Type П is by far the most common kind of Islamic binding and is widely known as ‘flap binding’ 
(see figs. 1.2.4, 1.2.5). Its most salient feature is the presence of the fore-edge flap and the envelope (or 
‘tongue’) flap, two elements connected by flexible hinges, which extend from the long side of the lower 
cover. Rectangular in shape, the ‘fore-edge flap’ is that part of the covering which lies over the fore-edge 
to protect it when the volume is closed. As broad as the book is thick, the fore-edge flap continues over 
a second hinge into the pentagonal ‘envelope flap’, tapering to a point in line with the central axis of the 
manuscript. In a few early examples of Type II bindings, a strap was attached to the point of the envelope 
flap in order to keep the book tightly closed. A further characteristic of this type of bookbinding is the 
absence of a shoulder. Arabic treatises on bookbinding are adamant that any ‘swell’ at the jointing must be 
‘knocked out’ with a maul or reduced in the press. Finally, the edges of the book covers were flush with 
the text block. 

From a technical point of view, Type II is close to the modern ‘pasted down to ends’ style in case- 
binding in which the block is attached directly to the endpapers. Once the gatherings are sewn, the back 
is lined (‘backed’) with a strip of cloth (the ‘spine lining’) wider than the thickness of the volume so 
that there is enough space to paste the edges down to the boards. Depending on the taste and style of an 
individual bookbinder, the paste-down consists of the initial (or final) leaf, or else of a genuine doublure 
whose extremities are stuck to the first or last leaf, thereby ensuring the coherence of the whole. Type III 
shares the same components as those of Type II, with the exception of the fore-edge and envelope flaps. 
It represents only a fraction of eastern bindings, notably manuscripts produced in Central Asia—in the 
broad sense—in later times. 

Book boards were made out of wood, particularly for ‘bindings-cum-cases’ (Type I). However, the 
most common material employed by bookbinders in forwarding was paper pasteboard. In the Ottoman 
world and more generally wherever the Ottoman binders’ methods predominate, fine bindings occasion- 
ally played on differences in layer among the various components of a decoration by creating pronounced 
relief effects during the preparation of the pasteboard (Sakisian 1927a, 278, n. 5). Lacquer binding boards 
are traditionally dubbed ‘papier maché’: this term in fact disguises the familiar pasteboard made out of 
layers of sheets of sized paper (Khalili et al. 1996, 10). 

Covering the inner surface of a book board fulfilled the purpose not only of enhancing the binding's 
appearance, but also of strengthening the cohesion between binding and text block; doublures were in fact 
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often set across the ‘hinge’ that served to reinforce the binding as a whole. It is common to find restoration 
work in these areas, evidence of the high level of wear to which they were sometimes subjected. 

Very fine leathers could be used to line the inner cover, and in this instance the edge overlaps slightly 
onto the endpaper to which the leather is glued. They were sometimes completely devoid of decoration; 
however, there was a range of methods at the binder’s disposal, including all those techniques employed 
for the outer boards (Haldane 1983, 145, 148, 158—159), together with leather gauffering (Haldane 1983, 
22, 24-5, 26-27; Bosch et al. 1981, 130-135, 141-142, 153, 175-176; Déroche 2005, 271). 

The methods by which books were forwarded, and more particularly the importance of the endpapers 
in ensuring that the final product remained robust, inevitably led to paper being favoured as the lining 
material for inner covers. Be it the same paper utilized for the gatherings or some special material paper 
attained a level of popularity that never waned. In the Ottoman world, for example, marbled paper met 
with enduring success as doublure, while coloured papers with gold decoration also enjoyed a certain 
vogue. Sometimes, the use of paper was limited to a specific portion of the doublure: a case in point is 
the filigree decorations executed in paper (see below). Fabric has also been used, for doublures as well as 
for the coverings. 

Oriental headbands were usually built over a fine strip of leather or parchment laid flat along the head 
of the volume and not connected to the boards, but the Type I bindings may have been somewhat different 
in this respect. This strip was anchored primarily by threads of the same colour as that serving to sew the 
gathering, the bookbinder embroidering a chevron design in two colours of thread over a core (Tranche- 
files 1989, 86—89). This component is not purely decorative, however; the headband also improved the 
cohesion of the volume. 

Stamping is far and away the most common decorative technique in bookbinding (fig. 1.2.5). In the 
Muslim world, tools utilized for stamping leather left imprints of variable dimensions, from small motifs 
to large-size panels. In the former case, the binder would use a combination of tools in the decoration, 
while the latter allowed him to decorate a large surface in one fell swoop, ranging from the central orna- 
ment to the whole surface of the board. 

Once the use of larger stamps became widespread—by the second half of the fifteenth century— 
block-stamping was occasionally used in conjunction with preparations designed to improve the end re- 
sult. Ottoman bookbinders increased the relief effects obtained with panel stamps on boards by recessing 
the zone destined for the motif (Sakisian 1927a, 278 n. 5; Raby – Tanindi 1993, 216). Another process was 
to obtain contrast effects by applying to the site of the decoration a thin piece of leather or paper cut to 
the size and shape of the block, but of a different hue from the rest of the binding. Gilding was frequently 
applied to eastern bookbindings, sometimes in conjunction with blind-stamping. Later Ottoman bindings 
from the ninth century are often decorated with gold paint applied directly onto the leather. 

Be that as it may, two general tendencies as to composition have been discerned: on the one hand, 
there are decorations that cover the entire available space, while others rely on a contrast between an ele- 
ment stamped in the centre of the board and a field left plain. In this second category, furthermore, the 
composition may be completed by other ornaments around the perimeter (pendants, corner-pieces, and 
edgings of variable thickness); such auxiliaries will not be addressed in the following survey. Max Weis- 
weiler proposed a typology for binding decorations using petits fers (Weisweiler 1962; Déroche 2005, 
202—290). 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, technical advances were having a profound impact on the 
art of bookbinding. Irons had grown larger over the course of the preceding decades, particularly those 
employed for framing covers; all that remained was to increase their size marginally and it would become 
possible to apply a whole unit, or even an entire decorative scheme, in a single strike. The two major 
categories described above (central motifs on the one hand, and ornamentation of an entire cover on the 
other) remain pertinent to these cases. The Ottoman central panels rely on a few patterns covered in part 
by a typology (Déroche 1985, 17—26; Déroche 2005, 300—309). 

Larger panels, which made it possible to lay in decorations covering the whole of the board, have not 
yet been adequately classified: they usually associate arabesque with geometrical motifs or else, though 
this is less usual, borrow their decorative stock-in-trade from miniatures (Haldane 1983, 87 and 104); 
once stamped, the decoration was normally then totally gilded. Thanks to this process, it became feasi- 
ble to apply in a single operation both figurative and non-figurative decoration to the entire cover of a 
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small-size volume (excluding the 
frame if desired; Haldane 1983, 
160-161). Such tools presup- 
posed a measure of consistency 
in the formats available. 

Other techniques have 
also been used: on some early 
Qur'anic bindings, designs were 
applied to the covers by setting 
(or perhaps pasting) cords on the 
wooden boards (Marcais — Poin- 
ssot 1948, 21, 228-232; Déro- 
che 2005, 283), then stretching 
a piece of damp leather over the 
boards. The technique of filigree 
has long been known. It involves 
creating a decoration by cutting 
leather or paper into a pattern; 
the resulting lattice can be set off 
against a coloured fabric or paper 
insert. Filigrees were mainly used 





for decorating inner covers, these 
being less exposed to rubbing 


Fig. 1.2.5 Rome, Biblioteca dell'Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 
(Sakisian 1934, 150) e Corsiniana, Or. 75, Egypt, fifteenth century, front cover and flap 
: with gilt-stamped brown leather. 


Paper has also been widely 
used for outer coverings and 
bookbinders seem to have preferred paper that was already decorated, tinted, or otherwise enhanced. In 
the Ottoman world, marbled paper began to be used in covers and wrappers during the seventeenth century 
(see fig. 1.2.4) and frequently appears in quarter-bindings with leather-drawn spines (Bosch et al. 1981, 
218-219). In Central Asia and Iran, glossy tinted papers were employed in bookbinding from the seven- 
teenth century; they may even be stamped in the same fashion as leather. 

Fabrics too were put to use as a book covering. When cloth is used to wrap the boards, there is nor- 
mally a thin border strip of leather around the edges in order to protect the textile. The combined use of 
leather and fabric for decorative purposes is attested in the case of filigree work. 

The most common lacquer technique consisted in executing the decoration on boards made of paste- 
board. The oldest examples date from the fifteenth century and were made at the court of Husayn Mirza 
at Herat (ruled 873-911 Au/1469—1506 се) (Khalili et al. 1996, 16-17). However, earlier examples from 
the second half of the fourteenth century demonstrate that craftsmen originally applied lacquer decoration 
to leather-drawn boards (Khalili et al. 1996, 232). In terms of decoration, these bindings are closer to il- 
lumination or miniature painting than to bookbinding proper. 
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3. Armenian codicology (DK) 


3.1. Materials and tools 


The history of the writing supports used for Armenian manuscripts is less complicated than for the Greek 
or Latin tradition. Though Greek and Syriac writing are textually referred to in the sources, and though 
there are some pre-seventh century Latin lapidary inscriptions from Greater Armenia, suggesting that 
Latin during Roman dominion might have also been written, no manuscript example of writing by Arme- 
nians has survived from before the invention of the Armenian alphabet between 404—406. The material for 
writing was parchment from the beginning, with an early introduction of paper in the tenth century and its 
dominance by the end of the twelfth century 


3.1.1. Papyrus 

There is a unique papyrus in Greek completely written with Armenian letters, once thought lost but redis- 
covered (Paris, BnF, Arménien 332, 1512 IV, see fig. 2.3.1) during research for the Album of Armenian 
Paleography (Kouymjian 1996b; 1998a; 2002a). As the only known papyrus with Armenian letters and 
the only surviving non-book manuscript before the twelfth century, it is an important link between the 
origin of the alphabet and the earliest codices four hundred years later, thus a key document for the evolu- 
tion of Armenian writing. It provoked Yakob Таёуап to write his study of Armenian palaeography (1898). 
Since the text is entirely in Greek, it has been conjectured that the author was either an Armenian merchant 
(Таёуап 1898, 102) or soldier in the Byzantine army stationed in Egypt trying to perfect his Greek (Leroy 
[M.] 1938, 514). On historical grounds, it probably dates to the late sixth or early seventh century. What- 
ever its exact date, it is the oldest example of Armenian manuscript writing and the only early writing in 
an informal script. The single papyrus sheet (226 x 160 mm) has a twenty-seven-line text on each side. 
The contents are a run-on list of expressions in everyday Greek, quotations from maxims, for instance of 
Diogenes, and grammatical exercises (Clackson 2000). Most of the letters have the form of a cursive an- 
gular or slanted erkat ‘agir (majuscule, see details Ch. 2 $ 3) with some letters looking more like bolorgir 
(minuscule) and others even like s/agir cursive with connected letters (Mouraviev 2010, 152—153). 


3.1.2. Parchment 

Virtually all Armenian manuscripts up to the mid-twelfth century were of parchment, even though paper 
was introduced two centuries earlier. During the tenth to the twelfth centuries, a parchment manuscript 
was always a bit larger than a paper one. The largest Armenian manuscript (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 7729; 
Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1614/229; Album 222—225, nos. 52—53), a collection of homilies of 1202, 
705 x 550 mm, is supposedly of calfskin (Mat‘evosyan 1969, 138). It is one of the rare Armenian manu- 
scripts laid out in three columns. Originally there were some 660 folia, today only 606, including the two 
in the Venice Mekhitarist collection, remain; each bifolium, made from calfskin, is made up of two folia 
sewn together in a sort of chain stitch. For the majority of Armenian manuscripts goat and sheepskin were 
used, but little has been published on the production of parchment in Armenia compared to the many reci- 
pes signalled in catalogues. A discussion of five late Armenian recipes (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1849 of 
1440, 551 of 1650, 7322 of 1694, 6924, eighteenth century, and Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 1136, 
undated) can be found in Peter Schreiner’s (1983) article on parchment making formulas beginning with 
Greek and Coptic. The Armenian examples are treated based on an article in Russian by a chemist (Gal- 
fajan 1975a). The recipes are short and usually begin with the word ‘advice’ (xrat) or ‘concerning’ (vasn) 
or even both. They are collected along with longer texts in miscellaneous manuscripts called collection of 
texts (Zolovacu), but also in medical treatises (bzskaran) and chemistry works (А imiakank `). Some of the 
texts speak of a treatment of thicker and harder skins with pigeon droppings, following their soaking in 
one or more hydrated lime (calcium hydroxide) baths; the two more recent texts prescribe bran or barley 
flour with the same function. Such recipes for parchment, ink, and pigments are found under chemical 
treatises in the indexes of certain manuscript catalogues. In the catalogue of more than 11,000 manuscripts 
in Yerevan (Matenadaran abridged catalogue = Eganyan et al. 1965, 1970, 2007, see also Ch. 4 § 2.2), 
there are 122 recipes listed, from which three more on parchment can be added to those treated by Gal- 





* Much of this material, originally prepared for the COMSt handbook, has been also used, often without change, in Kouymjian 
2014 (DK). 
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fajan — Schreiner: Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10200, dated 1624—1666; 9303, mid-seventeenth century; 1395, 
seventeenth/eighteenth century. Among the most important centres of parchment production were the 
monasteries of Glajor and Tat'ev in the northeast and the Cilician kingdom's scriptoria in the southwest. 

A Jerusalem manuscript’s text ‘This is Advice about (Preparing) Parchment’ of some 350 words is 
published in its entirety (Potarian 1966-1991, IV, 212-213), and Schreiner has translated a large segment 
of it. It begins, ‘First select skins from goats, lambs, doe, deer, wild sheep, hare, and fish from which 
one can make parchment’ (f. 214). Note that cowhide or calfskin is not included. Though there are no 
Armenian manuscripts on fish skin, there are at least two large fish heads used for writing and especially 
for very accomplished miniatures from the Life of Christ, one in the Mekhitarist library in Venice and 
another in a private collection in Paris, both unpublished but probably of the eighteenth century. Though 
no serious work has yet been done in comparing the various texts or versions of these recipes, one might 
suppose that the original exemplars must have dated prior to the fourteenth century, after which the use of 
parchment for codices was dramatically reduced. 

Statistical data suggest that by the last quarter of the twelfth century, the number of paper manuscripts 
surpassed parchment ones; a century later, shortly after 1300, parchment was no longer used as a writing 
surface except for presentation copies of Gospels or Bibles, and these were very rare (Kouymjian 2013, 
27 Table 2). This shift was a matter of economy; it was accompanied by the transition from majuscule to 
minuscule, thus the smaller sized paper manuscripts still contained as much or a greater amount of text. 
In the thirteenth century, manuscript production had increased in quantity and dramatically improved in 
quality; paper had become the dominant medium, and though manuscripts were smaller in size than in the 
ninth to the eleventh centuries, 280 x 180 mm, they were nearly 15% larger than those of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless the trend was moving toward a smaller book. Eventually there was a size standardiza- 
tion from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, roughly 200 x 140 mm, about half that of the earliest 
manuscripts, which is the size of quarto common paper (Italian ‘rezute’). 

Though no coloured Armenian parchment manuscript or fragment has survived, in palaeo-Christian 
times purple parchment was used as attested in the early seventh-century treatise in defence of images by 
Vit'anes K'ert'ol, locum tenens of the catholicosate of the Armenian Church 604—607. He remarks, ‘Car 
nous voyons le livre des évangiles peint avec de l'or et de l'argent et, de plus, relié avec de l'ivoire et 
du parchemin pourpre' (Der Nersessian 1973a, I, 385). After the transition to printing, there are several 
luxury printed books of the seventeenth century, including copies of the 1666 Amsterdam Bible printed 
on a very fine light blue, paper. 

Parchment, an expensive product, was often recycled, most commonly by erasing sheets or at times 
full manuscripts in order to over-write on them. The palimpsests produced by this procedure preserved old 
manuscripts or fragments, which with advances in technology are providing a new source of early texts. 
The Matenadaran, the Repository of Ancient Manuscripts in Yerevan, reports there are about a thousand 
manuscripts in the collection that are palimpsests or contain fragments of palimpsests (Rinascimento 
virtuale 2002, 91—92). Many of these are guard leaves, since there was a very early tradition that newly 
copied and bound manuscripts should incorporate protective sheets in the front and back from older parch- 
ment manuscripts. Sometimes the underlying strata of palimpsests are Greek or Georgian, while recycled 
Armenian parchments are found in Arabic (Brock 1965), Georgian (Renhart 2009), and other traditions. A 
model of methodology in the photographing, transcribing and analysing Armenian palimpsests is offered 
in Jost Gippert's study of two substantial Armenian biblical fragments reused for a tenth-century Georgian 
manuscript from Sinai (Gippert 20102). Thus far, the analysis of such material is firmly in the domain of 
philology rather than codicology. Nevertheless, it is evident that with the number of documents still to 
be exploited, information beyond the textual from palimpsests will provide insights not just on textual 
history and palaeography, but on the construction of the codex: formation of quires, ruling and pricking, 
signatures, often from a moment prior to the earliest dated manuscripts. By establishing a firm terminus 
ante quem, palimpsests can serve as more powerful tools than palaeography in evaluating the date of 
some Armenian manuscripts judged to be older than the МІК ‘ё Gospel of 862 (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 
1144/86; Album 2002, nos. 2-3). 


3.1.3. Paper 
Paper was introduced early into Armenian manuscript production. The oldest example dates to 981, a reli- 
gious miscellany, entirely of paper (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2679; Album 2002, nos. 10-11, 138-141); 
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it is one of the smallest, 280 x 190 mm, among tenth-century codices. Nevertheless, the precocious date of 
981 is followed by a succession of dated paper codices of 1113, 1118, 1137, 1155, 1166, 1167, 1169, with 
twelve more up to the end of the twelfth century in a random sampling of dated examples from catalogues. 
Twenty-three are found in the same list from the next fifty years and seventy-seven from 1250-1300. They 
are from every region of Greater Armenia, from Cilicia to the Georgian border, from Erzinjan to Edessa 
and Adana. Paper was used to copy Gospel texts from the eleventh century (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 
6975, dated by style) and specifically 1113 (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6763, Gospels from Drazark in 
Cilicia), with four more dated examples to 1200. It is generally assumed that parchment was reserved 
for Gospel manuscripts; in fact, even before paper replaced parchment as the most used support in the 
late thirteenth century (Kouymjian 2012a, 19 Table 1), paper was commonly employed for Gospels, ten 
recorded from 1201-1278, but fifteen for the last two decades of the century. The first Bible written on 
paper, incomplete, was in 1214 (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 417); in all there are at least six Bible 
manuscripts, three complete including the lavishly decorated and illustrated Erzinjan Bible of 1269 (MS 
Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 1925), from the thirteenth century, by the last quarter of which, 8096 of 
Armenian codices were of paper. From about 1400 on, paper was the exclusive medium for manuscripts; 
the rare exceptions were for Gospels or Bibles. 

There are a handful of other undated paper manuscripts of the eleventh century and several of mixed 
parchment and paper. Levon Xazakyan (1984) has reported that paper and ink analysis of the manuscript 
of 981 and others of the period point to a local production of both the paper and the ink; his conclusion 
is based on chemical analysis and infrared spectrography. Unfortunately, the colophons of the manu- 
scripts do not mention the exact place of copying. Though this may be the first evidence of paper making 
in Armenia, it is not the last. Another documented instance is from seventeenth-century Iran, where an 
abortive attempt to print the Bible in the short-lived press established by the bishop Xaéc' atur Kesarac'i 
(1636-1650) in New Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Isfahan founded in 1605, resulted in the issuing of 
a number of titles (Kévorkian 1986, 114—119) on paper manufactured there as attested by the colophon 
of the Lives of the Fathers printed in 1641 (Minasyan 1972, 16; Kévorkian 1986, 116; Voskanyan et al. 
1988, 24). Though of a mediocre quality, some of this paper was probably used for copying manuscripts, 
a flourishing art in New Julfa until the eighteenth century. 

We have other documented information on paper production at the Holy See of Etchmiadzin (Ejmiacin) 
initiated by Catholicos Simeon Erevanc i in 1776 (Abrahamyan 1947). In Armenia, however, already by 
the last quarter of the twelfth century the majority of manuscripts were made of paper (Kouymjian 2013, 
Table 2), much of which was supplied from such centres as Baghdad, and later from Damascus and Tabriz 
as attested by colophons (Abrahamyan 1973, 282, 357; Merian et al. 1994a, 126). Though ‘lines’ in paper, 
presumably oriental, are mentioned in some catalogues, there is no specificity about the disposition of laid 
and chain lines; preliminary research on such a codicological matter needs to be engaged. Watermarked 
European (franki, p'aranki) paper was also employed, but there seemed to be a preference among scribes 
for Damascus (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 8689, f. 88, colophon of scribe, 1417); paper types are listed in the 
Master catalogue of the Matenadaran and other collections, but rarely with specificity, though TaSyan 
in his Vienna catalogue of 1891—1895 already noted consistently whether the paper was polished or not 
and its colour or tint. The study of the watermarks and the variety of oriental papers waits to be initiated. 


3.1.4. Inks 

Many early Armenian manuscripts written in majuscule erkat agir employed iron gall ink that turns rusty 
brown with time, as compared to the black hue of an Indian or Chinese ink. The same brownish hue is 
seen in bolorgir or minuscule manuscripts of the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Yet the majority 
of manuscripts use ink that remains black, most probably a soot or carbon based type for which at least 
one eleven line recipe survives: Vasn mur sineloy (‘On Making Soot-Ink’), Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1261 
copied in 1725 in Jerusalem. There are also two recipes entitled ‘Advice on Parchment Ink’ (Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, 752, fifteenth/sixteenth century; Yerevan, Matenadaran, 738, seventeenth century). There 
are a vast number of recipes entitled either ‘Advice’ or ‘On Making or Cooking Ink’ dating from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century. In the Yerevan collection alone there are at least thirty-six, including 
ten with the title Kerb t ‘anak  patrasteloy (‘Method for Preparing Ink’) from the seventeenth to the early 
twentieth century. That these are traditional Armenian recipes for ink is perhaps confirmed by a recipe 
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Franki murak'ap Sinel (* [How] to Make Ink of the Franks’), Yerevan, Matenadaran, 737 of 1680-1730. 
Some work has been done on these texts, but in studies that are hard to access, one in Armenian The Use of 
Pigments and Inks in Old Armenian Manuscripts (Harut'yunyan 1941), written when the Yerevan collec- 
tion was half the size, and two in Russian on the preparation of iron-gall ink in mediaeval Armenia and the 
effect of pigments and ink on paper (Galfajan 1975b, 1975c). An in-depth scientific analysis of the ink that 
was used on the earliest paper manuscript of 981 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2679) with a detailed chemical 
analysis of all components, including trace elements, has been provided (Xazakyan 1984, 164—165). 


3.1.5. Pigments 

The most important research on pigment use in Armenia has been by scientists Diane Cabelli and Mary 
Virginia Orna and art historian Thomas Mathews. In some twenty articles, whose aim was to determine 
with precision the palette used by painters and illuminators, pigment samples of a large number of Arme- 
nian manuscripts were analysed using polarized light microscopy and X-ray diffraction, the methodology 
outlined in detail (Orna — Mathews 1981; Mathews — Sanjian 1991, 48-51). Three groups of Armenian 
manuscripts, twenty-four in all, from the tenth to the fourteenth century were analysed and compared with 
the analyses of Byzantine manuscripts (nine from the tenth to the thirteenth century), and three groups of 
Persian, Indian, and Turkish manuscripts of the fourteenth century and after (forty-two manuscripts). The 
detailed list of manuscripts and results of pigment identifications are summarized in a general article on 
Armenian codicology (Merian et al. 1994b). The results showed that though Armenian artists used some 
organic pigments, particularly reds, the majority were mineral based, whereas in the Byzantine palette 
the majority were organic dyes. The main pigments used in the important and brilliant painting tradition 
of the Cilician kingdom (twelfth to the fourteenth centuries) were white lead, gold, orpiment, red lake, 
ultramarine, and vermilion (Merian et al. 1994b, 129). Research began on an early fourteenth century Gla- 
jor Gospels (Los Angeles, CA, UCLA, Arm. 1) on which five artists worked; the results showed that the 
source of certain colours was not always the same for each of the painters and offered a codicological way 
of checking classic stylistic conclusions. It also means that artists, even working in the same monastery, 
had different paint sets. 

The methodology developed is a model for the examination of pigments in a non-destructive way on 
all oriental manuscripts. It is to be regretted that a further effort was not made to examine and discuss the 
pigment recipes found in Armenian manuscripts, which are regarded as detached from the actual pigments 
found in the manuscripts. Nevertheless, already in the early seventh century Vit'anes K'ert'ol had listed 
a number of colours in his treatise on the defence of images: ‘As for those who say that the pigments are 
vile, they accuse themselves with their own words, because the pigments used for writing are vitriol, gall 
and gum ... while the materials used for the images are milk, eggs, arsenic, blue, verdigris, lime, and other 
similar materials’ (Der Nersessian 1973a, I, 387). Early in the last century a recipe from a manuscript of 
1618, ‘Advice for the Painter’ (Paris, BnF, Arménien 186, ff. 216v-217v), were published and translated 
(Macler 1924, 13-23). Among unpublished recipes a fifteenth century treatise, About Different Colours 
(Yerevan, Matenadaran, 573, ff. 238v—242v) offers advice on various colour and gold pigments with 
thirty-seven recipes for preparing them (Matenadaran master catalogue = Eganyan et al. 1984—2013, II, 
col. 1328). Other recipes are found in later manuscripts on making yellow pigment (Yerevan, Matena- 
daran, 551 of 1650), on colours (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 8424 of 1744—1748), on preparing colours and 
using them (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6285 and 9986, both nineteenth century), but it must be kept in mind 
that these post mediaeval recipes might have been copied from earlier exemplars. Finally, there is a vast 
specialized literature and even a research institute in Armenia devoted to the local cochineal red dye, 
vordan karmir known as kirmiz in the Near East, from an insect indigenous to the Ararat plain and used 
for red dyes (perhaps the red lake organic pigment referred to in the scientific analyses above) in brilliant 
Armenian miniatures as well as Armenian rugs and textiles (Babenko 1988). 


3.1.6. Writing instruments 
The preferred writing instrument of scribes using papyrus was a split reed from Egypt, the calamus, Ar- 
menian kalam, used in Armenia for codices from the earliest centuries. Use of metal styluses for Armenian 
manuscripts is unlikely despite the term erkat agir, iron letters (Kouymjian 2002b, 67—68). 

The Armenian instruments have not been the subject of serious studies, therefore, it is not clear if the 
drawings show the actual tools of the scribe working on the manuscript in which they appear or simply 
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a recopying of earlier tradition. A gateway into this research can be provided by a miniature painting of 
St Matthew as a scribe in a Gospel manuscript of 1338 from Erzinjan (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 7643, f. 
2v) showing fourteen instruments to his right stacked vertically from the top down with nine identifying 
labels: ruler or straight-edge (k 'anon), paper polisher (t 7t ‘i kokic `), ink pots (two, kalfa]/mar), pen (егіс), 
large and small, scissors (mkrat), trimmer, rounded and straight-edged (jewic `), knives (two, danak), chest 
with pots for black and red ink (sntuk), cover for the chest (хир 1); the miniature of St Luke in the same 
manuscript shows a marble slab before the scribe-evangelist used like an artist's palette to mix and test 
colour pigments (Afak‘elyan 1958, 311, fig. 38; Abrahamian 1973, 283—284). Among innovations was the 
fabrication of the forerunner of the fountain pen: a small glass reservoir of ink was attached to a goose 
feather quill allowing ink to run drop by drop without the need constantly to dip into an ink pot (Abraha- 
mian 1973, 357—358). 


3.2. Book forms 

3.2.1. The roll and the rotulus 

In the Armenian tradition there are neither tablets nor ostraca or other writing surfaces beside codices and 
rolls. Armenian vertical rolls or scrolls are most often from after the fifteenth century, but with possible 
earlier antecedents. They are usually regarded as magic amulets with prophylactic powers. They exist in 
all major Armenian manuscript collections; there must be close to a thousand that have survived. By the 
seventeenth century, during the transition from manuscript to print, such scrolls were printed. 

Magical talismans, hmayil in Armenian, were executed on paper rolls 6 to 10 cm wide and at times 
more than 20 m long, containing diverse prayers illustrated by miniature paintings. Despite their length, 
they were portable when rolled up and could be carried easily. Often they were left to hang in the room 
of a sick person. 

Dated examples are known from 1428 to the nineteenth century, most from the seventeenth century 
and after. Little research has been done on these rolls except a pioneering work Amulettes de l'Arménie 
chrétienne (Feydit 1986); almost nothing has been said about their ultimate origin. In some Armenian 
Gospels the evangelists depicted as scribes are seen copying from a vertical roll instead of the expected 
codex. The first surviving Armenian appearance of this anachronism is in the early eleventh-century Tre- 
bizond Gospels (MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1400; Kouymjian 1977, 1979), which was strongly influ- 
enced by Byzantine iconography with both Mark and Luke copying codices from rolls on their lecterns. 
Yet, this tradition of the roll survives well into the Cilician period and curiously is also found among pro- 
vincial manuscripts that owe nothing to the Byzantine tradition in either style or iconography (Kouymjian 
1992a, nos. 67, 75, 85), including a portrait of 1224 of the four evangelists together each holding a roll 
rather than the expected codex (Halle University Library, Arm. 1, f. 4v; Kouymjian 2011a, 134, fig. 24, 
2011b, 97 ill.). Such relatively late examples could have provided the inspiration for the amulet-scrolls of 
a century and a half later. 


3.2.2. The codex 

The early history of the Armenian codex is obscure and may remain so. Our oldest dated manuscripts are 
the Venice МІК'ё Gospels of 862 (Mekhitarist library, 1144) and the Lazarian Gospels of 887 in Yerevan 
(Matenadaran, 6200). Claims that certain not-specifically-dated manuscripts in Yerevan are even earlier are 
not always convincing on palaeographic grounds (Mouraviev 2010, Annex VI), though some of the col- 
lection's 3,000 fragments, mostly recycled as guard leaves, are credibly earlier. Many of these have been 
studied philologically, but few codicologically. The Armenian case is remarkable because we know with 
certainty that the first manuscripts were produced between 404—406, but is confounding due to the hiatus of 
450 years between the invention of the alphabet and the first surviving dated codices. There are, however, 
four pages (a bifolium) bearing an equal number of impressive full-page miniatures, but no text, dated by 
general agreement to shortly after 600, certainly from a Gospel codex bound together with the Etchmiadzin 
Gospels (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2374, ff. 221—221v) of 989, but they have not been the subject of detailed 
codicological analysis (Der Nersessian 1964). We are certain that hundreds of texts were copied and re- 
copied in scores of scriptoria in this ‘empty’ period simply because those texts have survived to our day 
through such transmission. It is hard to imagine that the technique of producing books remained static for 
four and a half centuries. We do not know what the evolutionary processes in the structure of the Armenian 
codex and the changes in such things as the script form and quire size were. 
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The philologist Charles Mercier, following a then accepted notion borrowed from Latin palaeography, 
wondered whether the evolution from an upright erkat agir to a slanted one might be due to the passage 
from the papyrus roll to the codex (Mercier 1978—1979, 52, 57). Did Mesrop and his disciples first use 
rolls before codices? If so, none have survived. Nevertheless, it has been conjectured by archaeologists 
that the thousands of clay seals found in two archives in the excavations of the early capital Artaxata (176 
BCE-120 CE) were originally attached to rolls of papyrus or parchment because they resemble seals still 
attached to rolls (Khachatrian 1996; Manoukian 1996). 

The codex triumphed over the roll in the fourth century. Therefore, it is likely as postulated already in 
the late nineteenth century (Ta$yan 1898, 93) that when Mastoc' devised an alphabet in the fifth century, 
Armenians used the codex right from the start without a transition from the roll. 


3.3. The making of the codex 

3.3.1. The making of the quires 

No specific studies have been published on the subject, thus all is speculation and assumption, for instance 
the controversy about whether parchment was folded and refolded to create a four folium group. In a da- 
tabase of 300 dated manuscripts to the year 1600, nearly all Armenian manuscripts to the mid-thirteenth 
century consisted of quaternions, even though almost all have some inconsistent gatherings of random 
size from one to seven bifolia. Of the twenty-eight thirteenth-century codices, there are seven gathered 
in quaternions, two in quinions, fifteen in senions, three in octonions, and one with ten bifolia. By the 
fourteenth century thirty-two are in senions, one is a septenion, and three are in octonions, while in the 
sixteenth century there are only eighteen in senions (Kouymjian 2012a, 19, Table 2). 

Diagrams illustrating Armenian quire structure are now included in monographs on individual manu- 
scripts (Mathews — Sanjian 1991, 32-42). In the last years of the twelfth and the first of the thirteenth cen- 
tury one encounters ten-folium quires, but these never became popular. In Cilicia starting early in the thir- 
teenth century, the twelve-folium quire took hold and became the standard for Armenian books until the 
end of the scribal tradition. Nevertheless, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, we find occasional 
manuscripts with gatherings of seven, eight, and even ten bifolia. There has been no study to localize the 
use of various sized quires, a relatively easy task using published catalogues. The chronology has already 
been given: the quaternion structure was the most popular at the beginning, but replaced by a larger quire 
of six bifolia with the shift from parchment to paper and the change in script from majuscule (erkat ‘agir) 
to minuscule (bolorgir) in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries (Kouymjian 2012a, 19, Tables 1—2). 


3.3.2. Pricking and ruling 

Pricking was used in the earliest Armenian manuscripts, the holes made either with a fine pointed tool or 
knifepoint. These holes are found on both the outer and inner margins. Pricking in the gutter can be seen 
in the Gospels of 986 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 7735, f. 128, Album, no. 12); Adrianople Gospels of 1007 
(Venice, Mekhitarist library, 887, f. 75, Album, no. 19); Gospels of 1045 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 3723, 
f. 59, Album, no. 21); Homilies of John Chrysostom of 1046 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 988, f. 116, Album, 
no. 23); Gospels of 1064 (Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 1924, f. 64, Album, no. 28). Pricking on 
both sides of the sheet is even visible on very small codices such as a paper miscellany of 1371 for Kaffa, 
Crimea, 120 x 80 mm (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 5295, f. 20, Album, no. 127). There are also examples of 
double sets of pricking (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2374, Gospels of 989, f. 225, Album, no. 14). Pricking 
is sometimes found for vertical lines to fix the boundaries of text columns. One also occasionally finds 
pricking holes in the gutter to mark the place were a notch, usually triangular (grecquage), is to be cut as 
a sewing station (Merian 1993, 23, 36—37). It has been observed that in later centuries pricking was very 
discrete or replaced by other ruling methods. 

Ruling was done with a straight edge using the pricking holes as guides. In Gospels, where the Euse- 
bian concordance numbers are indicated at the bottom of the pages, three or four narrow lines are also 
ruled there. Otherwise, the ruling is evenly spaced but used variously in different periods. Sometimes let- 
ters (usually uncials) stand on the line, other times letters (usually minuscule) hang from the line above. 
In some earlier manuscripts, an empty ruled space is left between lines, giving the appearance of writing 
on every other line or double spacing; majuscule letters are tangent to both the upper and lower ruling: the 
Lazarian Gospels of 887 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6200, f. 73, Xalat'eanc' 1899; Album, no. 4); Gospels of 
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909 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6202, f. 71, I, no. 5); Gospels of 1181 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6264, f. 222v, 
Album no. 45); the Homilies of Muš, 1202 (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1614/229, f. 5v, Album no. 52). 
Ruling also sometimes changed within a manuscript, even one with a standard and single text, for instance 
the same Gospels of 887. At times regular ruling was executed apparently without the help of pricking, 
in a free hand manner, with the horizontal ends extending irregularly toward the margin beyond the verti- 
cal ruling line (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6200, f. 111 first folium of quire no. 13). Though most ruling was 
done with a blunt stylus, already in the late tenth or early eleventh century lines drawn with a lead point 
or carbon are clearly visible: Roman Breviary of 1381 copied in Bologna (Paris, BnF, Arménien 107, f. 
144, Album no. 129), both horizontal and vertical. By the thirteenth and fourteenth century we find the 
occasional use of red ink for vertical ruling: the mixed parchment and paper Glajor Bible of 1332 (Venice, 
Mekhitarist library, 1007/12, f. 356, Album, no. 120; see also fig. 2.3.6 for an example from the seven- 
teenth century). There is no study devoted to ruling and pricking in Armenian manuscripts, just remarks 
in surveys (Abrahamyan 1973; Merian 1993). Ruling boards were used in later Armenian manuscripts 
similar to and probably copied from the Arab mistara, called in Armenian ѓоѓаѕағ, literally ‘line arranger’ 
(Abrahamyan 1973, 287; Merian 1993, 27—29 for examples). 


3.3.3. Ordering systems 

Numbers in Armenian manuscripts or other media are always expressed in letters of the alphabet, each of 
the thirty-six original letters of the Armenian alphabet has a numerical value. The easiest way to grasp the 
system is to arrange them in four vertical columns of nine letters each: digits, tens, hundreds, thousands. 
The first letter in each column starting with the A (ayb) represents 1, 10, 100, 1000; the last or thirty-sixth 
letter K‘, the bottom of the last column, has a value of 9000. Most quire numbering uses this system, 
which for convenience is called the alphanumerical system. There are cases, however, in which the value 
of the thirty-six letters is treated as a continuum of one to thirty-six; this might be called the continuous 
or alphabetic system. Whereas in the most frequently used method the number eleven would be expressed 
by two letters, ten plus one (ZA), in the continuous system eleven would be a single letter, the eleventh (Т) 
of the alphabet, which in the numerical system represents twenty. 

Quires of Armenian manuscripts were numbered in the oldest surviving codices. The letter-numbers 
were most commonly placed at the bottom centre of the recto of the first folium and again at the bot- 
tom centre of the verso of the last folium. This is consistently the case from the thirteenth century, even 
in a single column layout. Among the earliest manuscripts, late ninth to twelfth century, the situation is 
unstable, though the lower margin was the preferred location. In the Lazarian Gospels of 887 already 
mentioned, the first signature (no. 2, f. 3) at the beginning of a quire is placed at the bottom in the middle 
of the first column of this two-column manuscript; the closing signature (f. 10у) is centred to the right 
below the middle of the second text column. By quire no. 26 (f. 171) all surviving signatures on this badly 
damaged manuscript are centred at the bottom in between the two columns. Another example affords the 
same uncertainty, the Gospels of the Catholicos (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10780; Mat'evosyan - Iz- 
maylova 2000, facsimile) of the late tenth or early eleventh century. The initial quaternions of this two 
column manuscript in majuscule has its first signature (no. 2, f. 6) at the bottom flush with the first letters 
of the second column, whereas the closing signature (f. 13v) is flush with the last letters of the first col- 
umn. But the closing signature no. 3 (f. 21v) is centred between the two columns, though the facing no. 
4 (f. 22) remains flush with the second column. It is only with the ending signature no. 6 and the initial 
no. 7 (ff. 45v—46r) that all numbering is centred between the two columns. Other anomalous positionings 
of numbers are bottom left of centre, one column text (MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1268, Gospels, 
1001, f. 224, Album, no. 16); extreme lower right, again single column, but repeated twice more within 
red wreaths in the upper right margin and within the text at the third line (MS Dublin, Chester Beatty, 
554, 1174 Edessa, f. 11, Album, no. 42); upper right corner, two column Gospels of 1007, Adrianople (MS 
Venice, Mekhitarist library, 887, f. 75. Album, nos. 18—19); upper right margin or corner (MS Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, 2743, Gospels, 1232, f. 39 Album, no. 70, MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 7700, Gospels 1237, 
Cilicia, f. 45, Album, no. 71). 

In the Gospels of the Catholicos, quire eleven is marked in the continuous manner with I, the eleventh 
letter, and not the usual ZA (11), and continues to the final quire no. 34 (W). This is not an isolated case, 
since the famous Etchmiadzin Gospels of 989 (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2374; Macler 1920, facsimile) 
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numbers its twenty-eight quires consecutively, each signature placed within a wreath-like coloured roun- 
del in the top margin of the opening folium between and above the text columns; there are no signatures 
on the final verso folium of the quires. It has been hypothesized (Merian 1993, 184—185; 1995) that this 
practice of alphabetic numbering began in the Cilician period, twelfth to fourteenth centuries, as a Euro- 
pean inspired system during a time when the Crusaders had very close contact with the Cilician Armenian 
kingdom. This assumption is no longer acceptable because of the Etchmiadzin Gospels and related manu- 
scripts. 

One often reads that in Armenian Gospel manuscripts the first gathering with the Eusebian Letter and 
Canon Tables was not counted, but it is clear from some of the early examples cited above that the first 
text quire is often numbered two and not one, thus the initial Eusebian apparatus was counted. Caution is 
necessary, however, until more data is recorded because the opening text quire of the Etchmiadzin Gospels 
of 989 has one (A) as signature number (Macler 1920, f. 90), thus ignoring the first quire. 

Catchwords were almost never used in Armenian manuscripts until after the printing of the first Ar- 
menian book in Venice in 1512. Printed books used catchwords not just for quires but eventually for every 
page. Some manuscripts of the late seventeenth century and after borrowed this habit from Armenian 
printed books, which was itself borrowed from the west. 

It is hard to find Armenian manuscripts with folium numbers that can be dated to the moment of the 
copying. In almost all cases the numbers were added in modern times. There are, however, isolated excep- 
tions, for instance MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 7, a prayer book of 1212, has in the right margin almost 
mid-way down next to the single column text the number fifty-six (cz) in the same hand as the scribe, 
corresponding exactly to the modern numerical foliation found at the top right corner (Album, no. 56). 
Columns were never numbered in Armenian manuscripts, because texts except for a few exceptions were 
either one or two columns. 


3.3.4. The codex as a complex object 
There are no studies on multiple text manuscripts combining more than one physical unit. Neverthe- 
less, binding different writings under a single cover, a practice common to all traditions, was common in 
Armenian scriptoria. When counting the number of discrete items within bound volumes of the largest 
Armenian manuscript collection, it was clear that there were anywhere from 6% to 9% more items, that 
is manuscripts or fragments, than the actual number of catalogued codices (Kouymjian 2012a, 19). The 
components of these multi-manuscript volumes were usually, but not always, on related subjects. A differ- 
ent phenomenon is represented by books containing multiple and often unrelated texts copied in a single 
sequence by one or more scribes. In Armenian such manuscripts are labelled collections or miscellanies 
(Zolovacoy); among the earliest is the paper codex of 981 discussed above (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2679). 
These often represent what it is now fashionable to call ‘one-volume libraries’. Many are devoted to spe- 
cific subjects: theology, medicine, advice, and history, while others combine elements at times in a ran- 
dom fashion. Though some are limited to a few texts others contain twenty, forty, and even more works, 
some long, others less than a folio in length. Their number is remarkable: taking the Matenadaran collec- 
tion, nearly a quarter of the more than 11,000 manuscripts are such Zofovacoy or collections of sermons. 
The most popular text in the Armenian manuscript tradition is the Gospel book. Up to the fourteenth 
century, 50 to 75% of all extant manuscripts are Gospels; and up to earlier date limits, the percentage was 
even higher. Their structure and layout are often determined by the required illustrations: Canon Tables, 
evangelists’ portraits and headpieces of the Gospels, and miniatures from the life of Christ. 


3.4. The layout of the page 


The earliest manuscripts were very large. Those of the ninth and tenth centuries, mostly Gospels, are 
on average 340 x 270 according to a sampling of 285 dated Armenian codices from various collections 
(Kouymjian 2007a, 42). Eleventh-century manuscripts remain quite large, 310 x 240, until the last two 
decades when they drop in size to less than A4. There are also in the eleventh century at least two very 
small manuscripts, both now in Venice, signalling a future trend: the aforementioned Gospels of 1001, 
180 x 140 mm (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1268, Album no. 16), and one of the tiniest books, a Gospel 
of John dated 1073, measuring 64 x 47 mm, much smaller than a credit card (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 
2050); an even smaller codex is preserved in Yerevan (Matenadaran, 7728). Afterward, the size drops 
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dramatically: twelfth-century manuscripts are about 28% smaller, 230 x 160 mm, than eleventh century 
ones and more than a third smaller than those of the ninth and tenth centuries. In part this is explained 
by text and writing surface; Gospels, Bibles, and other liturgical texts were always larger, and parchment 
manuscripts were a bit bigger than paper ones so with the increase of the variety of texts and the use of 
paper, size was reduced. Furthermore, the twelfth century was difficult for Armenia, kingless and under 
Seljuk occupation; yet, the next century was the high point in Armenian book culture. Manuscript pro- 
duction had increased in quantity and improved in quality; paper had become the dominant support, and 
though manuscripts were smaller than in earlier centuries, 280 x 180 mm, they were nearly 20% larger 
than those of the twelfth century. Nevertheless the trend was moving toward a smaller, more conveniently 
manipulated book, as was the case in Byzantium and Europe where manuscripts became more portable 
as a larger public became literate. Eventually there was a size standardization from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, roughly 200 x 140 mm, about half the size of the earliest manuscripts, 45% the size 
of an A4 sheet. 

The general shape of Armenian codices is rectangular, the height always larger than the width. There 
are no oblong books until late in the printing era. There are unique items, for instance a small (700 x 
125 mm) parchment liturgical miscellany copied in 1441 in the northern monastery of Mecop' (Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, 5667, Album no.139), which is an oblong volume, but when open it is evident that the text 
is written in lines parallel to the short side of the volume, that is vertically at right angles to the long axis; 
instead of turning pages from right to left, one turns the page up to read the text at the top of the verso 
which follows down to the next recto. Another atypical single paper sheet (406 x 292 mm) of 1653, with 
apotropaic prayers written in minute minuscule sometimes in red, at other times in black in harmonious 
alteration within sixteen spaces created by the intersection of large squares and triangles enhanced with 
three magnificent miniatures in roundels in the centre field of Christ enthroned flanked by Mary and John 
the Baptist, all with sixteen texts running in six directions (London, BL, Add. 18611, Album, no. 168). 

The two-column text arrangement for the ease of reading was reserved for Gospels, Bibles, and li- 
turgical texts. Philosophical works, collections, and commentaries were written in a single column, for 
instance the religious miscellany of 981 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2679, Album nos. 10—11). There were 
exceptions to both arrangements, for instance the single-column Venice Gospels of 1001. A later Bible 
manuscript from New Julfa — Isfahan of 1648 has its last four quires in three columns (Venice, Mekhitarist 
library, 623/337, Merian 1993, 29-30). 


3.5. Text structure and readability 

3.5.1. Decoration 

There is a vast literature on Armenian manuscript decoration due to its quantity and remarkable quality. A 
general introduction to the ornamentation and illumination of Armenian manuscripts including how they 
were used to structure texts can be found in The Arts of Armenia (Kouymjian 1992a, ‘Miniature Painting’, 
27—38 and online), and specifically on their use in the organization of Gospels (Kouymjian 1996a). The 
Gospel book was by far the most decorated text. Other liturgical manuscripts were also decorated, but in 
smaller numbers: Bibles (see fig. 1.3.2), lectionaries, menologia and synaxaria, psalters (see fig. 2.3.7 for 
an ornamental band in a religious miscellany). Almost all surviving manuscripts with ornamentation and 
miniatures dated before 1300 are Gospels; the exceptions are a codex of the Elegies of Gregory of Narek 
dated 1173 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1568) with four portraits of the author, the Erzinjan Bible of 1269 
(Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 1925), decorated psalters, among the oldest that of Leo II dated 1283 
(London, BL, Or. 13804), the Lectionary of Het ‘um II of 1286 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 979; Drampian 
2004), one of the most lavishly ornamented and illustrated Armenian codices, as well as hymnals and ritual 
books, mostly from the late thirteenth century. 

Therefore it is apparent that Armenian manuscript painting is almost entirely devoted to Biblical scenes 
especially from the life of Christ (see fig. 2.3.3). In the early Gospels miniatures were normally full-page 
and were grouped at the beginning before the text, after the Canon Tables and portraits of the evangelists. 
They could also be half or quarter page, sometimes very small placed within one of the two columns of 
the text. Marginal decorations of all kinds were also common sometimes in red ink and even coloured. Be- 
sides the narrative scenes with their figures and landscapes, miniature painters had to be skilled in drawing 
animal and bird forms, geometric and floral ornaments of great complexity, evangelists’ and donor por- 
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traits, and very ornate letters composed 
of bird, animal, and human forms used 
to decorate chapter headpieces and the 
opening lines of each Gospel. The illus- 
trating of a Gospel manuscript followed 
a fixed pattern that some believe had al- 
ready become traditional in the fourth 
century: the Eusebian apparatus and 
the evangelists’ portraits. These were 
in time individually placed on the verso 
of the folium facing the incipit of each 
Gospel, usually lavishly decorated. In 
the more important Gospels there was 
a series of full-page paintings usually 
placed at the beginning together with 
and just after the Canon Tables, tradi- 
tionally in a single quire. Miniatures can 
be divided into three types: symbolic 
representations (for example, a cross), 
portraits (for example, the Virgin), and 
narrative scenes from Christ’s life. 

The physical arrangement of Arme- 
nian Canon Tables and their evolution 
serve as important codicological tools 
for identifying schools and scriptoria 
(Kouymjian 1996a, 1025-1042). Both 
the MIk'e Gospels of 851—862 (Venice, 
Mekhitarist library, 1144) and the Etch- 
miadzin Gospels of 989 (Yerevan, Mat- 
enadaran, 2374) have elaborate Canon 
Tables (Kouymjian 1977; IAA online), Fig. 1.3.1 Los Angeles, CA, J. Paul Getty Museum, MS 59, Zeyt'un 
the latter closely resembling those of Gospels, 1256, 265 x190 mm, f. 8r, photograph courtesy of the Paul 
the Ethiopic Gospels of Enda Abba Getty MOS. 

Garima (see fig. 1.6.8). As the tradition 

became conventionalized, the Letter of Eusebius was placed on two facing pages followed by the ten 
Canon Tables laid out on four more pairs, each set with a unique mirror image decoration. In some luxury 
thirteenth-century Gospels a lavish twin-page dedication highlighted in gold was also added and deco- 
rated like the canon arcades (Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 44.17; Jerusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 
251; Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, 539; Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10675; Der Nersessian 1993 for details). 

Armenian miniature painters preferred to use the hair side of parchment when they had a choice (Meri- 
an et al. 1994a, 128). One regularly finds in the most accomplished scriptoria, especially of the Cilician 
period, that the scribes when laying out the manuscript accommodated the painter by leaving the flesh side 
of the bifolium blank resulting in an alteration of facing blank pages and decorated pairs in the Eusebian 
apparatus. This is the case for the manuscripts just cited as well as for the Glajor Gospels (Los Angeles, 
UCLA, Arm. 1; Mathews - Sanjian 1991). Specialists regard certain Armenian Canon Tables such as those 
of the Etchmiadzin Gospels (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2374) as faithful models of Eusebius's prototype of 
five centuries earlier (Nordenfalk 1938; Kouymjian 1993b, 130). Several mediaeval Armenian recipe-like 
treatises on the decoration of Canon Tables have survived, but artists were rather casual about following 
them (Russell 1991; Lazaryan 1995). Nevertheless, such traditions as placing peacocks above the arch of 
the first page of the Eusebian Letter at the beginning of the series, were carefully maintained. 

In the earliest Gospels, the evangelists were portrayed in pairs, either standing (the majority) or seated 
(Kouymjian 1977-1979, 1996a). Gradually, following the Byzantine tradition, the evangelists were indi- 
vidually painted seated in the posture of a scribe before his lectern. The Mlk'e Gospels reserve a single 
full-page portrait for each evangelist two seated and two standing as in the Syriac Rabbula Gospels of 586. 
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In time the portraits were moved into the 
text opposite the ornamented first page of 
the evangelist’s Gospel. 

The Armenians never developed a 
fixed series of twelve liturgical scenes 
such as the dodecaorton of Byzantine 
icons; among eleventh century Gospels 
there are cycles from seven to fifteen 
scenes while in the post-Cilician period 
cycles of sixteen miniatures and more 
are common. In most Gospels these were 
grouped together at the beginning before 
the Gospel texts; however, as early as in 
| the eleventh century, two manuscripts 

ae SAME ER EE | have very extensive cycles of large and 
< & € | small miniatures of major and minor epi- 
66, РОВ ? |» te sodes scattered throughout the four Gos- 

А \ pels rather than grouped at ће beginning. 
One of these, the exquisite classicizing, 
but partially mutilated, Gospels of King 
Gagik of Kars (Jerusalem, Armenian Pa- 
triarchate, 2556) originally had over 227 
miniatures (Mathews — Sanjian 1991, Ta- 
ble 8): full page, half page, and smaller 
sizes embedded within one of the two 
columns of text usually accompanying 
the corresponding text. The other, the 
Gospels of the Catholicos (Yerevan, Mat- 
enadaran, 10780; Mat'evosyan — Izmay- 
lova 2000) with about seventy subjects, 
Fig. 1. 3. 2 - Angeles, CA, J. Paul Getty Museum, MS Ludwig 11 14: perhaps executed in Arc ax-Karabagh, is 


Bible, Isfahan, 1637/1638, 252 x 183 mm, f. 3r, photograph courtesy 
of the Paul Getty Museum. 
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painted in a provincial, indigenous style, 
far removed from the classical tradition 
of the other. When, after a hiatus of nearly a century due to the devastation of the Seljuk Turk invasions 
in the second half of the eleventh century, manuscript production started again in the second half of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries both methods of illustration—grouping narrative miniatures together at the 
beginning or continuously illustrating the text with an expanded cycle—were practised. 

The earliest illustrated secular works date from the late thirteenth century, but they are rare. These 
include an illustrated History by the fifth-century author Agat' angelos of 1569 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 
1910) and scenes from the Battle of the Avarayr (451) as narrated in Eli&e's History of Vardan and the Ar- 
menian War, also fifth century (Kouymjian 2007b), but also pictures in hymnals (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 
1620 of 1482), medical and scientific texts, illustrated zodiacs and astrology (Kouymjian 2007c), and 
a book on devs (Venice, BNM, no. 210; Macler 1928, 29-42). By far the most illuminated secular text 
is the History of Alexander the Great by Pseudo-Callisthenes (Kouymjian 1999, 2007d, 2012b), though 
even that text was given a Christian slant through the addition of kafas or moralizing poems by Xa¢‘atur 
Кеё'агес ‘1 (1260—1331). Artistically the most important and beautifully illustrated Alexander, the Venice 
Mekhitarist codex (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 424), is also the oldest illustrated example, c.1300-1320 
(Traina 2003). Twelve other Armenian Alexanders with miniatures are known dating from 1535 to nine- 
teenth century, with equally long cycles averaging some 125 scenes, often different in subject, style, and 
iconography from that of Venice. Codicologically, these manuscripts are laid out in one column like non- 
liturgical works often with space left within the frames of the miniatures for the extra-textual commentary 
of the kafa-poems. The Alexander manuscripts demonstrate that the layout and arrangement of text and 
commentary were entirely subjected to the illustration laid out by the scribe prior to the copying; the text 
with its pictorial representation moved forward in lock step. These largely unstudied Armenian examples 
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offer answers to many codicological questions particularly with the information offered by two examples 
in which the pictorial component was left incomplete but scribal instructions to the painter preserved (Je- 
rusalem, Armenian Patriarchate, 473 of 1536; Polarian 1966—1991, II, 460—466; Yerevan, Matenadaran, 
8003, nineteenth century). 

The copying and decorating of manuscripts was exclusively the prerogative of the clergy, usually 
monks in monasteries both in Armenia and the diaspora; however, a few lay people are noted in colophons 
and even occasionally a female scribe. Within the scriptorium a team of scribes, artists, and binders usu- 
ally produced manuscripts. The layout of a manuscript was directed by the principal scribe, especially 
for illustrated codices like the Gospels or a secular work like the History of Alexander the Great. We 
know this from incomplete manuscripts, which preserve a variety of instructions for the craftsmen. For 
the Gospels, after the scribe or scribes finished the copying, the book or its quires would be passed onto 
the artists, who, after illuminating it and decorating the initial quire with the Eusebian Letter and Canon 
Tables, would pass it back to a scribe, often a different individual specialized in inserting the columns 
of concordance numbers in the canons. It would then be passed on to an in-house binder. There are in- 
numerable indications of the time needed for copying, from months to years; a specific example from the 
long and very detailed colophon of a Bible copied in 1332 at the monastery of Glajor (Venice, Mekhitarist 
library, 1007/12; Sargisyan 1914) gives details of prices paid: it reports that the 471 folia in quinions in 
two columns of 53 lines were accomplished in eleven months by two scribes, roughly 43 pages a month 
for each scribe (Sanjian 1969, 10—12). 

A particular instance of the working process between the scribe and artist is indicated in red ink in 
and around picture frames in an Alexander History copied by the monk Margaré in 1536 at the Monastery 
of Varag, high above Lake Van, and illustrated by the Catholicos of Alt'amar Grigoris (Jerusalem, Arme- 
nian Patriarchate, 473; Potarian 1966—1991, II, 460—466). There are twenty-three preserved miniatures 
but some one hundred framed empty spaces for the remainder of the miniatures with indications of what 
is to be painted and small exchanges between the collaborators as the manuscript passed back and forth 
between the neighbouring monasteries: ‘Paint a mounted horse here’ f. 16; ‘Artist leave some space, oh 
spiritual brother’ f. 47; indication in the empty square, ‘Thebans greeting Alexander’ f. 50у (Kouymjian 
forthcoming b). 

A pioneering work bringing together an immense corpus of artistic and codicological data from deco- 
rated and illustrated Armenian manuscripts was accomplished by Astlik Géorgyan (general decoration, 
1973; portraits, 1978; zoomorphic and anthropomorphic letters, 1996). Her final monograph based on the 
11,000 manuscripts in the Matenadaran presents in chronological order the 464 artists identifiable by their 
colophons (Géorgyan 1998), and a second volume lists 903 anonymous artists (Georgyan 2005). These 
tomes not only identify all manuscripts in the Matenadaran collection painted by each artist, but provide 
a complete list of every scene painted, the place of execution, a short biography and bibliography on the 
artist, and useful for codicology, complete artists’ colophons; it is a fundamental resource for the life of 
artists and how they worked within scriptoria. 


3.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work 

3.6.1. Colophons 

Thanks to the regular use of colophons by Armenian scribes, illuminators, binders, painters, and patrons, 
we know much about the making of an Armenian manuscript, with or without paintings, perhaps more 
than any other book tradition (Sanjian 1969, 1—41; Sirinian 2014). The scribes added one or more such 
memorials, which in formulaic manner provide date and place of execution, the patron's name, the ruling 
authority (king, governor, foreign overlord, catholicos), the painter's and even the binder's name (often 
in separate colophons), and naturally the scribe's, with family details, the circumstances of copying, and 
frequently political and economic conditions (Sanjian 1969, 8—9; Sirinian 2014, 74—85). The earliest colo- 
phon still attached to a complete codex is from 887 (Lazarian Gospels, Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6200). The 
thousands of dated colophons are a major source on the scribe's work and the organization of scriptoria, as 
that of a Gospels of 1053, which mentions by name the scribe, painter, binder, the parchment softener, the 
gold ink preparers, and a general assistant (MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 3793; Arak'elyan 1958, 310). The 
largest group of Gospel commissioners was Armenian nobility and upper clergy; these were for personal 
use or as an offering to a religious institution. Merchants and other members of the bourgeoisie were ac- 
tive patrons after the thirteenth century, increasing in number as the nobility began to disappear with the 
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fall of the kingdom of Cilicia in 1375 after which the upper clergy led less privileged lives. In theory, at 
their inception all Armenian manuscripts had a colophon, but since memorials were usually on the last 
pages, they were vulnerable to loss. 

Colophons were also important for their historical information; as early as the late thirteenth century 
Step anos Orbelian used them in his History of the Province of Siunik'. Though invaluable sources for 
codicological questions—organization of scriptoria, division of labour, duration of copying, source and 
quality of paper, parchment and ink—thus far they have been only rarely and randomly exploited. At times 
they discuss the price paid for copying and the extremely difficult environment of the copyist as well as 
relationships between scribes and painters and their superiors and patrons (Ѕапјіап 1969, 9-33). Armenian 
colophons are usually given in toto in manuscript catalogues. The first collections of Armenian colophons 
were made in the nineteenth century, but only since the 1950s has their systematic publication been 
undertaken, now comprising ten large tomes with some 16,000 individual colophons from 8,000 manu- 
scripts. The only translation of collected colophons in a western language is a pioneering work covering 
a selection from 1300 to 1460 (Sanjian 1969). The late Jos Weitenberg initiated a project to digitize in a 
searchable database all published Armenian colophons; the Matenadaran and the Academy of Sciences 
in Yerevan continued the work. The project ‘Accessing Armenian Colophons’, begun in the 1990s, was 
focused on lexicography and palaeography. When completed it will provide access to some 7,500 printed 
pages of colophons. In the period 1995—1997, the project was put online: the complete texts of colophons 
published by the Matenadaran, including indexes and unpublished corrections and additions (an update on 
these projects can be found in Sirinian 2014, 71-72). 


3.7. Bookbinding 


Armenian bookbinding technique was influenced by the Coptic leather bindings, perhaps through the in- 
termediary of Syria and Byzantium. Leather covered boards were the standard for Armenian manuscripts. 
Like Byzantine examples, the text block and the size of the boards are the same; there is no overlapping or 
*squares' as in European bindings. Both traditions used a raised, embroidered headband at the two ends, 
which required that manuscripts be stored lying flat. 

Binding structure has been very well studied by Sylvie Merian (1993; 1994, Merian et al. 1994a, 
130-134): the use of grecquage (the v-shaped notches for sewing bifolia), the distinctive Armenian head- 
band sewing, the method of attaching the book block to wooden boards, the use of cloth linings to cover 
the board attachments (but not their artistic analysis as textile fragments). Their decoration has been 
analysed (Kouymjian 1992b; 1993a; 1998b; 2007e); the characteristics of a particular style, the New 
Julfa — Isfahàn school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, influenced by westernized decoration 
has been published (Kouymjian 1995). However, in the same period rural centres far removed from con- 
tact with voyagers and merchants, such as the monastery of Tat'ev, held strictly to the traditional motifs. 
This archaizing tendency coupled with repeated rebinding present problems of dating even when binder 
colophons exist. Little attention has been paid to these traditional motifs. Fashioned almost exclusively of 
tooled rope work or braided guilloche bands, they have been classified into three groups, each contained 
within a guilloche frame: 1) a braided cross on a stepped pedestal, 2) a rectangle filled with braided tool- 
ing, and 3) an intricate geometric rosette (Kouymjian 2008a, 2008c). 

Yet, among Near Eastern binding traditions, Armenian craftsmen employed a number of different 
techniques, first pointed out hastily (van Regemorter 1953, modified in 1967), then more thoroughly 
(Merian 1993; 1996). Armenians used supported stitching to sew quires together, whereas in the Byzan- 
tine or other Middle East traditions, quires were sewn to each other without supports. Merian suggests this 
might have happened through Crusader influence during the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia, but pre-Cili- 
cian Armenian bindings seem also to have used supported stitching. Boards of Armenian bindings were 
usually much thinner (2—5 mm) than Byzantine or Syrian ones; they were also placed with the wood-grain 
running horizontally, while other east Mediterranean binders placed them running vertically. Furthermore, 
Armenian leather bindings usually had a flap, precisely the size of the fore-edge, attached to the lower 
cover forming a box-like container. Armenians always covered the inside boards with a doublure of some 
distinction (Dournovo 1953; Tarayan 1978). These linings are of cotton, silk, linen, and other fabrics and 
have both woven and stamped patterns; sometimes they are embroidered. A large number of them were 
fashioned outside Armenia: Iran, India, Byzantium, and the west. Because they were consistently used, 
there are thousands of them; only a few dozen have been published. 
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Armenians decorated the leather with blind tooling, using a variety of stamping irons, though never 
ones with bird, animal, or heraldic designs. Stamps were usually not applied to the spine, which was nor- 
mally decorated with thin vertical fillets. Gold stamping was almost never practised. On some volumes 
binders reinforced the designs of the tooled decoration with rounded metallic studs; these also served to 
protect the covers of the book (Merian et al. 1994a; Kouymjian 2006, 2008a, 2008c). 

The principal decorations on Gospel bindings are a braided cross on a stepped pedestal, sometimes 
called a Calvary cross, on the upper cover and a vertical rectangle made of dense braids or rope work on 
the lower. There are some variants of these motifs, which are often made entirely with stamping irons 
rather than hand-tooled braiding. These designs underline the central theme of the Gospel narrative: Cru- 
cifixion and Resurrection. The rectangle on the lower cover represents the empty tomb of the risen Christ 
(Kouymjian 2008c). The paired motifs seem to be the oldest decoration found on surviving manuscript 
covers, going back perhaps to the eleventh and twelfth centuries and continuing to the end of the seven- 
teenth. Almost all such bindings are Gospels. Sometimes on bindings other than the Gospels—hymnals, 
rituals, and secular texts—an elaborate geometric rosette composed of intersecting triangles or squares 
replaces one or both motifs. Similar designs, ultimately of Coptic origin, but reinforced by Islamic decora- 
tion, are found in Mudejar and other traditions. 

Though the decoration of Armenian binding continued unchanged until very late, the decor of leather 
bindings in specific regions underwent a change in the seventeenth century (Kouymjian 1995), when the 
meaning of the rectangle became obscure. Binders simply replaced it with a visually clearer image of the 
Resurrection to match what by then had become a very iconic Crucifixion instead of the barren cross; this 
was especially true of silver bindings of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Kouymjian forthcoming 
a). 

The earliest binder’s colophons are from the tenth and eleventh centuries, though the bindings are 
not preserved: Gevorg, tenth century and Yovannés, restorer and binder of 1284 (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 
5547, ff. 7, 149v); Gevorg, binder-scribe, early eleventh century, Ani (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 988); Grig- 
or, later eleventh century (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 275); Yakob, 1190, Airivank (Yovsep'yan 1913, 197); 
Gevorg, 1194 who mentions his teacher T'oros the binder (Yovsép‘yan 1951); Arakel of Hromkla, 1260 
(Апап 1901, 489). By this period bookbinding had become a specialized and highly developed art in 
mediaeval Armenia. 

A particular feature of bindings from New Julfa — Isfahan in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies is the presence of stamped inscriptions, usually dated, on the leather covers. More than a hundred 
are recorded (Kouymjian 1995, 13); they provide precise dates for codicological features of late Arme- 
nian manuscripts. Silver bindings (see below) survive from the thirteenth century. There are also silver- 
enamelled bindings, and at least one of a seventeenth-century Gospel with an icon-like painting executed 
directly upon the upper leather cover (MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1580/183, Sargisyan 1914, no. 183; 
Kouymjian 2008a, 170 fig. 10). Though leather bindings differ by region and century, they belong to a 
single recognizable family. 

There is a small group of bindings from the eighteenth century decorated with concentric rectangles 
filled with floral scrolls, the innermost band with a dated inscription: one of 1725 has a western inspired 
Crucifixion stamp in the centre (Isfahan, New Julfa, no. 452; Kouymjian 1995, 16 fig. 2). Similar con- 
centric rectangle decorations are known in early Latin bindings (Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine, no. 142 of 
c.1200, Coll — Conihout 2003, no. 7). Just how this style was adopted in New Julfa is not clear; perhaps 
through Amsterdam, where the first printed Bible in Armenian was issued in 1666 (Kévorkian 1986, 
51-60). One should also mention a series of late bindings from several localities with simple intersecting 
diagonal, horizontal, and vertical fillets, much like Byzantine bindings (Federici — Houlis 1988, types 3—8, 
pl. XIX; van Regemorter 1967, pl. XVI-XVII); these simple patterns have been associated with binders 
from the Armenian colony in the Crimea (Arak'elyan 1958, 198—200), but they can be found in late bind- 
ings from several regions. 

Despite these affinities with Byzantine and European decorative systems, the mass of Armenian leath- 
er covers demonstrate a clear and immediately recognizable native look, even if motifs are occasionally 
copied from the European traditions. There was a change in design in the post-Byzantine period, particu- 
larly in the colonies of the seventeenth-century Armenian diaspora. The traditional blind tooled braided 
cross rectangle are abandoned as archaic motifs. 
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The most characteristic regional style is that of New Julfa — Isfahan. The leather is lighter in colour; 
new stamping tools are employed, often western in style and historiated, principally Christ on the cross 
and the Virgin. An elaborately blind stamped design with a crucifix with radiating tongues of flame like 
a ‘sunburst’ is on the upper cover, while on the lower, a stamp of the Virgin within a similar circle with 
stars replacing the flames for a ‘starburst’. The stamped and dated inscriptions serve to date the stamping 
tools (Kouymjian 1995, 32—35). 

In Constantinople, the most important Armenian diaspora community, active in the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, western binding techniques replaced conventional Armenian ones, especially printed 
books, which may have come bound from European centres of printing (Kévorkian 1986, 7). 

There were holdouts here and there; occasionally one finds a traditionally bound and decorated Ar- 
menian book or manuscript in the early nineteenth century (Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Arm. 
41 of 1823). Fine binding continued until the twentieth century, however, it was almost always with silver 
plaques attached to leather covered boards. Liturgical books, considered holy objects, were displayed 
on the altar with their silver and gilded covers. The tradition continues today; however, silver bindings 
are purchased from specialized international companies, in most cases Greek Orthodox suppliers, thus, a 
Greek connexion through bindings continues. 

The term silver binding refers to all metal plaques applied to Armenian manuscripts and printed books. 
Some 95% of these are of silver, the rest in baser metals, often covered with clusters of ex-votos (mostly 
inscribed crosses and charms). There are rare bindings in solid gold (Etchmiadzin inv. 224 of 1410; Du- 
rand — Tarayan 2007), though many of the silver specimens are parcel gilt or have been completely gold 
washed. A large majority of these double bindings are in the form of individual plaques attached, usually 
nailed, directly over the tooled leather of the functional binding. Some have silver spines; a small number 
retain the custom of a fore-edge flap in silver attached to the lower cover. Almost all have, or had, clasps, 
most commonly two, to hold the covers closed. 

Though we use the term silver bindings because of the attached plaques, these crafted rectangles of 
precious metal added nothing to the solidity of the volume, rather their extra weight contributed to even- 
tual deterioration. They were usually worked in repoussé and were sometimes adorned with gems, gilding, 
enamelling, filigree work, engraved inscriptions, polishing, chiselling, and other techniques practised by 
jewellers. Another difference between the making of sliver and leather bindings is the competence and 
training of the craftsmen involved. Leather bindings were executed by binders, also responsible for the 
assembling of the manuscript or book: their sewing and consolidation. Silversmiths were only responsible 
for enhancing the object and not usually involved with the actually binding of the volume. 

Through colophons we know there were cases where a scribe would also be the painter and sometimes 
the binder of the book, but for silver bindings it is hard to find an example of a scribe or miniaturist or 
even a bookbinder who also fashioned a silver one; silver covers introduced the silversmith or jeweller 
into the chain of book production. Unlike the rural, monastic production of manuscripts, the crafting of 
precious metals was in secular hands and an urban activity. We can surmise that the painters of Gospels, 
Psalters, and other liturgical books understood the rules of how religious scenes were to be constructed, 
because they were trained within the monastery. How then did the jeweller who might have been very 
close to the church, but was not formally part of it, learn Christian iconography? There is much less in- 
formation on these skilled artisans than there is on miniature painters. We might suppose there was an 
apprenticeship system, which included imitating early objects and copying illustrations from manuscripts 
or printed books, Armenian and European. 

The oldest extant Armenian silver binding was made in the kingdom of Cilicia, now a treasure of the 
Cilician Catholicosate dating to 1254 on the Barjrberd Gospels of 1248 (Antelias, Catholicosate of Cili- 
cia, no. 1, Agemian 1991; Kouymjian forthcoming a, “Part II, Silver Bindings’, no. 1). The second oldest 
is also from Cilicia, dated 1255 on a Gospel book of 1249 now in the Matenadaran in Yerevan (Yerevan, 
Matenadaran, 7690; Durand 2007, 266—267 no.116). 

Notable is the school of silversmiths of Caesarea/Kayseri, where by the end of the sixteenth century 
half of the population was Armenian (Kouymjian 1997, 28—29); there are over forty elegant inscribed 
bindings produced from the 1650s to the 1740s often with inscriptions mentioning the name of the artist 
(K‘urdyan 1948; Merian 1994; Malxasyan 1996; Merian 2013, 170—181 Table 1 lists 47). They eschew the 
usual Crucifixion-Resurrection motifs for elaborate Biblical scenes often enclosed in frames with busts 
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of the apostles and prophets. The binder-silversmiths’ names suggest that they were members of several 
families of craftsmen who probably immigrated from New Julfa — Isfahan in the seventeenth century 
(Malxasyan 1996, 186—190). The rendering of the scenes often follows engravings from Armenian printed 
books, especially the heavily illustrated Bible 1666 (Merian et al. 1994a; Merian 2013, 182-185, Table 
2). Unfortunately, the profiles of other workshops have not yet been established. The Cilician Catholicosal 
collection has some thirty silver bindings offered by pilgrims or parishioner mostly in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, which reveal the outlines of a Cilician school perhaps centred in Adana, for instance 
the cover of the prized Ritual book of 1765 (Kouymjian forthcoming a, Part II, no. 2). 

Who were the silversmiths who fashioned these precious objects? We have little information other 
than for the Caesarea/Kayseri. Inscriptions mention a large number of towns and cities: Edirne/Adri- 
anople, Constantinople, Kütahya, Karin/Erzurum, Mu$, Van, Lim, Arcke, Kars, Ejmiacin, Diyarbakir/Ti- 
granakert, New Julfa, Kishinev/Chisinau, St Petersburg, Moscow, Calcutta, Adana, Sis, Izmir, and smaller 
localities served by the Cilician Catholicosate. Identifying provenance is doubly difficult because almost 
all the silver over-bindings are found on printed books published in Amsterdam, Venice, or Constantinople 
and not on manuscripts in which the expected colophon could have contained the information. 
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4. Christian Palestinian Aramaic manuscripts (AD) 


The relatively few surviving Christian Palestinian Aramaic manuscripts have not previously been the 
subject of any codicological research. A proper study of the papyrus used, an analysis of the parchment 
(animal species, technical treatment), of the paper (origins of materials, forms) and an analysis of the ink 
remain a desideratum, as does a comprehensive overview of layouts (formats, rulings, quiring) and of 
binding typology. In the following, a first survey based on the available data is presented. 


4.1. Materials and tools 

4.1.1. Papyrus 

In the ancient period (fifth to tenth centuries), Christian Palestinian Aramaic manuscripts are sometimes 
written on papyrus but mostly on parchment; they are written in uncial-like characters. 

Archaeology reveals that parchment and papyrus coexisted during the same period at Kastellion. Pa- 
pyrus probably came from the shores of the Dead Sea (just some twelve kilometres away); it has been 
preserved thanks to the climatic conditions of the Judaean desert. The Sinai ‘New Finds’ brought to light 
nine more papyrus fragments, all belonging to the same document, Apophthegmata patrum, according to 
the alphabetical tradition (Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds УП 1-9N). The script is to be assigned almost to 
the same period as that of the papyrus of the Laura of Marda (Jerusalem, Rockefeller Museum, Mird 1236, 
1238, 1239). Written on both sides, these are fragmentary leaves of a codex. 


4.1.2. Parchment 

The main corpus of Christian Palestinian Aramaic manuscripts is made up of parchment documents. Al- 
ready in use in the ancient period simultaneously with papyrus, parchment continued to be employed in the 
mediaeval period (tenth to twelfth centuries). An early eleventh-century lectionary of Sinai, St Catherine, 
New Finds, CPA Sp 2, is made of parchment. So is Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 19 (lectionary A), which is 
very similar in terms of script and dates to 1030 cg, and two more lectionaries from Sinai, St Catherine, 
New Finds, MAIN (lectionary E, with the fragments Sp 9, 10 and 11) and M42N (lectionary F). 

Although much of what survives is scattered leaves, one can conclude that the majority of the manu- 
scripts were biblical books (both Old and New Testament: Pentateuch, historical books, Prophets, Psalter, 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles and Epistles), as well as lectionaries arranged according to the Melkite cal- 
endar, and also some patristic texts and hagiographical collections and apocrypha. 

The existence of a large number of Christian Palestinian Aramaic palimpsests raises several questions. 
The fact that many ancient manuscripts were reused for Greek, Syriac, Georgian and Arabic texts suggests 
that they had fallen out of use around the tenth century. At the same time, this does not explain how it hap- 
pened that the tradition was revived in the eleventh century, in a cursive script different from the uncial of 
the earlier manuscripts. Furthermore, a number of not insignificant Christian Palestinian Aramaic parch- 
ments were reused for new Aramaic texts during the mediaeval period. 

The palimpsests feature superior texts in Christian Palestinian Aramaic (for example, many fragments 
from Sinai, including the F lectionary and a new version of the Apophthegmata patrum), in Greek (for 
example from Khirbet Mird), in Syriac (for example numerous manuscripts from Sinai, including the fa- 
mous Codex Climaci rescriptus), in Georgian (Sinai), in Arabic (Sinai) and in Hebrew (the Cairo Geniza 
manuscripts). One can even find double palimpsests such as in the manuscript Sinai, St Catherine, Arab. 
588: the Aramaic text of 1 Kings 2 is covered by a Syriac text that has not yet been identified and which 
is itself covered by an Arabic text of a prophetologion; according to Gwilliam (et al.) 1896, even a triple 
palimpsest might be found. 

In the eleventh century, parchment fragments written in Christian Palestinian Aramaic were often 
reused for book covers (Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds X17). This practice was not characteristic of Ara- 
maic Melkites. 


4.1.3. Paper 

The exact date of the introduction of paper is unknown. It remains an open question whether parchment 
continued to be used for liturgical Aramaic Melkite books beyond the first quarter of the twelfth century and 
whether paper replaced parchment or the two materials coexisted until the end of manuscript production, 
at least at Sinai. In any case, it was with paper that the parchment lectionary in the Vatican collection was 
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restored. Only five Christian Palestinian manu- 
scripts are made, at least in part, of paper. One 
is the manuscript Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. 
oct. 1019 (Black 1954), a horologium written 
in Jerusalem on 3 October 1187 ce, but found 
in Cairo (probably originating from Sinai). Two 
such manuscripts are now in the British Library: 
London, BL, Add. 14664, f. 34, of the twelfth 
century, containing three hymns on St John the 
Baptist, and Or. 4951, a liturgical Melkite book, 
also of the twelfth century, the writing of which 
is not very meticulous. The layout corresponds 


-— Дег xL T : ae to the ancient parchment manuscript tradition 
anit ahs 1€ (see also Ch. 1 $ 4.3), with well-balanced mar- 
Катулл rt V E gins, blind ruling, and the book is sewn tightly 


with five sewing stations. The quires are mir- 
ror-signed. The bifolia of Góttingen, Univer- 
sitátsbibliothek, Syr. 27, fragments of a Melkite 
ritual containing a hymn to John the Baptist, a 
hymn to St Peter and an ordination ritual with 
Arabic translation, are on thin brown ‘eastern 
paper’, possibly of textile origin. 

A special case is the aforementioned lec- 
tionary A (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 19): a 
- parchment codex, it has a paper bifolium care- 
Fig. 1.4.1 St Petersburg, RNB, n.s. 21 (from Kokowzoff 1906, fully inserted at the centre of its twenty-fourth 
f. 1r): ancient period. gathering, sewn in very skilfully with a thread 

from the original binding, and with the upper 
margin aligned with that of the other leaves. The reading that it bears for a fixed celebration (on 20 Tam- 
muz = 20 July) attests to a double use with that of Sundays (in the tenth century). Therefore, this addition 
is evidence for a liturgical update in an age when parchment books were still in use, but paper was already 
known; possibly a paper bifolium seemed easier to insert, or no parchment was readily available. 





4.1.4. Inks 


All the manuscripts of the ancient period are written in black ink, but by the tenth century, some leaves 
also have red ink used for subtitles. 

On the majority of parchment leaves, today the ink appears brown: it is possible that the inks used 
were iron-gall inks that have changed colour from the original black. In some cases, the ink took on an 
orange hue, probably indicative of the particular metal used in the manufacture of the ink. In rare cases, 
such as that of the Apophthegmata patrum of the Sinai ‘New Finds’, the ink is deep black. 

In the paper manuscripts, three inks were used, black for the text, and both red and green for the 
(sub)headings, punctuation, liturgical columns and decorations. The black ink remains deep black, and 
the paper has not corroded, which is a strong indication that it is a carbon ink. The red ink remains a nice 
red vermilion. All the assumptions concerning the composition of inks still need chemical analysis to be 
verified. 

Luckily, an ink recipe has been found in Christian Palestinian Aramaic, in a small booklet of six 
parchment leaves, called ‘the magical booklet’ and discovered at Khirbet Mird in the Judaean desert dur- 
ing the excavations of De Langhe, now preserved at the Université Catholique de Louvain. The editor, 
Maurice Baillet (1963), dated the booklet to sixth or seventh century. The recipe gives the proportions to 
be used in making an ink composed of gum arabic, galls and blue vitriol (chalcanthum), which no doubt 
corresponds to copper sulphate (CuSO,). The recipe goes on to mention the different colours, unfortu- 
nately without specifying their compositions: cinnabar, grey green, yellow ochre, marine blue, light green, 
sky blue, gold, white lead, vermilion, black ink. 
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4.2. The making of the codex | — — 
4.2.1. The composition of the quires 
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so on, in such a manner that the position of 

a quire within the codex is known from the 

verso of the last leaf of the quire, the mirror-signature being there to ensure the correct succession of the 
quires. Moreover, in certain manuscripts such as the Cambridge lectionary of Westminster College (Lewis 
1897), the letters do not really correspond to the Semitic numbering system; indeed, after the initial kaf 
form comes the final kaf form, after the initial nun form comes the final nun form, after phe comes pe in- 
versum, then after taw follows double alaph, double beth and so on. The remains of the manuscript Sinai, 
New Finds M58-59N display an identical system. 

One may conclude that the parchment manuscripts of the ancient period are regularly composed of 
quaternions (with an exceptional presence of some quinions), and the quires follow Gregory's Rule; only 
two of the Sinai manuscripts have flesh side on the outside. 

The manuscript Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds X17 is a special case. It seems to date from the tenth 
century, thus between the ancient and the mediaeval periods. It is the only manuscript known to use the 
‘Syriac’ system of quire signatures: the same number is found on the recto of its first leaf and on the verso 
of its last leaf. 

Finally, one should note the presence of signatures on many scattered leaves, thus demonstrating that 
codices were usually signed. All signatures are placed at the centre of the bottom margin; some are simply 
decorated with points or dashes around the letters functioning as numerals. 

The mediaeval-period manuscripts are much better preserved than those of the ancient period. They 
are similarly composed of quaternions and mirror-signed. This is the case with lectionary B of Sinai 
(Palest. syr. 1, dated 1104 ce), lectionary E (MAIN, twelfth century), and lectionary Е (M42N, twelfth 
century). The Westminster College Cambridge lectionary (Lewis 1897) consists of twenty-four quater- 
nions and five quinions, all mirror-signed. Lectionary A (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 19, dated 1030 cE 
and possibly coming from Antioch), which presents a text similar to lectionaries B and C, is composed of 
twenty-three quaternions and one quinion. It is singular, however, in using a particular signature system, 
unique within the Christian Palestinian corpus: quire 2 is signed alaph=1 on the recto of its first leaf, quire 
3 is signed beth=2 on the recto of its first leaf, and so forth, from right to left; in addition, at the same 
places, it bears a Greek numeration starting from the last quire, so as to enumerate, from left to right, as 
in a Greek codex. This oddity in the quire signatures may have resulted from a restoration to repair the 
sewing and the binding. 
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Thus, the mediaeval parchment manuscripts follow the tradition of the codex structure of the ancient 
period, except that the leaves, always set flesh against flesh and hair against hair, compose quires with the 
hair side on the exterior. 

As to paper manuscripts, it is difficult to draw a general rule, for there is only a very small number 
of them, and only two are complete books. The manuscript Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. oct. 1019, dated 
1187 се, is composed of quaternions, except for one ternion and two quinions, mirror-signed. The manu- 
script London, BL, Or. 4951, of the twelfth century, is composed of seven quinions, mirror-signed. It is 
possible that these examples indicate a certain technical laxness during the Middle Ages, at the time when 
paper replaced parchment. 


4.3. The layout of the page 


One can scarcely reach any definitive general conclusion regarding the dimensions of manuscripts of the 
ancient period, given the fragmentary state of the documentation and especially the fact that palimpsests 
were often trimmed to a smaller size. Nevertheless, one can collect information and get an idea of what 
the dimensions of some manuscripts might have been. 

The majority of surviving manuscripts have an average size similar to A4, but generally of greater 
height (fig. 1.4.1). The Codex Zosimi rescriptus Gospels (Oslo, Schgyen, 35 and 36) clearly exceed the A4 
dimensions at 315 x 230 mm and the codicological unit containing Cyril of Jerusalem in the same codex 
reaches 330 x 270 mm. These are obviously books designed for the liturgical service. The Apophthegmata 
patrum codex has a small size, nearly A5, and the Psalter of the Sinai ‘New Finds’ is even smaller (195 
x 125 mm); these are without doubt books designed for individual reading. Between the great A4 and the 
small A5, a certain number of codices are of average size, like the Gospel of Codex Climaci rescriptus 
(240 x 180 mm). One can also note the sizes according to proportions; one codex with proportion 2/3 
(0.67), one with 3/4 (0.75), one with 5/7 (0.71), and six with 4/5 (0.80). 

The mediaeval manuscripts are clearly smaller (fig. 1.4.2): only one, a Gospel book of the Sinai ‘New 
Finds’ (MAIN), is around A4 size; the others are A5 size or a little larger; one is smaller than A5, апа a 
single small manuscript is A6 size (140 x 100 mm). Nevertheless, these are all lectionaries or books with 
liturgical rituals. This obviously corresponds to the situation of a minor community, progressively mov- 
ing toward extinction. The proportions remain the same as those of the ancient manuscripts. The stability 
of these proportions is probably explained by the nature of the materials, but also without doubt by the 
aesthetics and the ergonomics of reading; this seems to be proved by the constant layout. 

A first evaluation of the preparation of the page presented below is based on thirty-two manuscripts 
of the ancient period and eight mediaeval manuscripts, which is a representative corpus, given the small 
number of surviving Christian Palestinian manuscripts. 

In manuscripts from the ancient period, ruled lines are drawn with a dry point, always on the flesh 
side. The interline space varies between 8 and 12 mm, usually 8-9 mm. The layout is usually in two 
columns from 60 to 70 mm wide with an inter-column of c.20 mm (but one-column manuscripts exist 
as well). The most commonly used ruling pattern, represented in fifteen cases, is the one that allows the 
best regularity: four vertical bounding lines and a horizontal line for each line of writing. Other patterns 
include: all horizontal lines and three vertical ones: the right margin and two for the inter-column (one 
example); all writing lines and two bounding lines for the inter-column (two examples); all horizontal 
lines and one bounding line, for the right column (three examples); all writing lines and no bounding lines 
(three examples); one horizontal line for two (one example) or three (one example) writing lines and four 
bounding lines; top and bottom writing line and four bounding lines (one example); one (top) writing line 
and two vertical lines for the inter-column (one example); only two bounding lines for the inter-column 
(one example). In some cases, pricking is used instead of or alongside blind ruling. Two manuscripts 
(Cambridge University Library, Taylor-Schlechter 16325 and The Forty Martyrs) have pricks at the ends 
of all lines, while the writing lines themselves are not visible. Three manuscripts only show pricks, for 
two columns and at the ends of all written lines; one manuscript shows pricks for text lines and four 
bounding lines. The desire for harmony in the layout can be appreciated from the fact that at an opening, 
the bottom margin is equal to the outer margin, and the inner margin is about half the width of the outer 
margin. Many manuscripts carry running titles, divided between the last page of one quire and the first 
page of the next. 
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In the mediaeval period (twelfth and thirteenth century), the signature system and the ruling system 
stay the same as that of the ancient period, but page preparation is much less meticulous, often lacking 
justification. Two columns are still employed, with inter-column space reduced to 10 mm. Interlining 
measures between 7 and 9 mm. For the manuscripts written in two columns, one finds ruling patterns of 
four vertical and all the writing lines; two vertical and two horizontal lines, top and bottom; four vertical 
and one horizontal top line; only four vertical lines. For two manuscripts written in one column, the rul- 
ing includes two vertical and two horizontal lines forming the outer frame of the text area. The ruling of 
lectionary A (Vatican City, ВАУ, Vat. sir. 19) seems to follow no particular logical pattern. 


4.4. Bookbinding 


Almost all bindings have been lost, but at least three fragmentary examples have been preserved at Sinai. 
The oldest binding fragment is probably that of Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds M52N (eighth/ninth cen- 
tury) which has kept its spine glued on canvas. The lectionaries B (Palest. syr. 1, 1104 ce) and C (1118 ce) 
have both preserved the leather covering of the wooden boards. 

The other examples are even more fragmentary. Sinai, New Finds, MAIN (lectionary E, beginning of 
the twelfth century) has preserved a part of its headband. Of the binding of manuscript Gottingen, Uni- 
versitütsbibliothek, Syr. 27 only a wooden board with its strings remains (Byzantine binding type 71°); it 
is particularly interesting, for the parchment fragment used as a paste-down carries an ancient Christian 
Palestinian Aramaic script, datable possibly to the eight century. It is really remarkable that this vestige 
comes from Mount Athos. The paper bifolia of Góttingen, Universitütsbibliothek, Syr. 27 carry five sew- 
ing stations (a central one and two at each side). The sewing of Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds, MAIN 
is three double points (one central point and one point at each side); the quire sewing points are of thick 
string, the headband sewing points are of thin string. 
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5. Coptic codicology (PB-SE)' 


5.1. Materials and tools (PB) 

5.1.1. Papyrus 

In Coptic (which borrowed many words from Greek), papyrus was referred to mostly by the Greek loan- 
word chartés (cf. Latin charta), forms of the Greek word papyros (itself a loanword from earlier Egyptian) 
occurring only rarely in Coptic; as elsewhere (cf. English charter, French charte), the word chartés came 
in Egypt to mean simply ‘document’, regardless of material (Crum 1926, 186—187). Papyrus continued 
to be used in Egypt even after paper became available about two centuries after the Arab Conquest in the 
middle of the seventh century, but during the tenth century, when the Egyptians began to manufacture pa- 
per for themselves, papyrus fell entirely out of use (Grob 2010, 11—14 (her chart 3 is on p. 10, mislabelled 
‘Chart 2’; her chart 4 is on p. 14, mislabelled ‘Chart 3’); Bloom 2001, 27—29). The latest securely dated 
Coptic papyrus presently known is a tax receipt of 27 December 942 (Till 1958, 10—11 no. 13), but there 
is also a private letter on which the date 2 April 959 was added secondarily, presumably by a later writer 
(Crum 1905b, 502 no. 1213); the latest dated Arabic papyri are from 970/971 and 981. Sometime thereaf- 
ter, even the papyrus plant, the raw material for making papyrus paper, disappeared from the Nile valley, 
surviving up until modern times only much farther south (Sudan, Ethiopia). 

There is no reason to think that the process of manufacturing papyrus in Egypt changed in any fun- 
damental way during the four millennia of its history, nor that the wholesale form in which papyrus was 
delivered from the factory was ever anything other than rolls, created by pasting together series of papyrus 
sheets (kollemata), the individual sheets being normally rather narrow, rarely as wide as even half a metre, 
typically only 150-200 mm wide and 190-330 mm tall, with twenty kol/lémata per roll being the norm 
(Johnson 2004, 86—91; Johnson 2009, 257; scribes could paste multiple factory-standard rolls together to 
create bookrolls of greater length: see Johnson 2004, 143-152). But as the codex form of book came to 
predominate over the roll, around the fourth century, there occurred a significant innovation in the manu- 
facturing process, in that very long kollemata—well over a metre in length, sometimes approaching two 
metres—began to be produced and used in rolls whose purpose was, as it seems, specifically to be cut into 
bifolia for use in codex quires. Papyrologists have discovered such very long kollemata by reconstructing 
the rolls that were used in the manufacture of certain papyrus codices, especially Coptic ones (Emmel 
1998, 38—39; cf. Robinson [J.] 1978, 39—42). 


5.1.2. Parchment 

Parchment was already in use in Egypt at the beginning of the Coptic period. What is thought to be one of 
the oldest Coptic codices of all (perhaps from the third century) is a parchment codex containing a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament book of Proverbs into an otherwise unknown Coptic dialect (Kasser 1960). 
Parchment remained in use alongside papyrus, and later on alongside paper. Perhaps parchment was 
always considered to be generally the better material (as papyrus was considered superior to ostraca of 
limestone, and the latter superior to potsherds, at least in the area around Thebes: Crum 1926, 187—190), 
and the trend over the centuries seems to have been to replace papyrus books with parchment, and the 
latter eventually with paper. The scant evidence that survives about the costs of blank papyrus and parch- 
ment indicates that parchment was the more expensive material, at times perhaps even as much as twice 
as expensive (Bagnall 2009, 52—58). 

To designate parchment, Coptic used the Greek loanword me(m)branon (which could be Copticized as 
mefron) or the native Egyptian word for ‘skin’ ааг, which could also be used to refer to one or more co- 
dex leaves or—in its meaning ‘leather’—to a bookbinding (Kotsifou 2011, 221). There survived in Coptic 
a fragment of a papyrus codex—two leaves, pages 3—6 (present whereabouts unknown), perhaps from the 
sixth or seventh century—containing a series of instructions for how to improve the writing surface of 
a parchment leaf (Crum 1905a; Maravela-Solbakk 2008, 32—33). Each instruction relates to a particular 
condition of the leaf and its surface. Some details of the nine conditions described are obscure, but they 
include wrinkled, rough, ‘corroded’, and sticky (?) surfaces, as well as surfaces on which the ink runs. 
The remedies mostly involve the use of pumice (kesile or kesilei (?), from Greek kiséris), whether ‘soft’ 
or ‘hard’, apparently either as a powder that can be wiped off (or not), or as a stone with which to rub 


* The authors would like to thank Ewa Balicka-Witakowska for her valuable comments on § 5.5.2 of this chapter, and Karin 
Scheper for her help with § 5.7. 
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the surface, as well as white lead (psemithei, from 
Greek psimythion, psimithion, etc.) or a mix- 
ture of white lead and alum (obn), in either case 
crushed and then shaken through a linen cloth as 
a powder, either to be worked into the surface or 
else wiped off; the use of ochre (okhru) is also 
mentioned. Apparent Coptic neologisms based on 
Greek words are verbs ‘to polish’ (leanterie) and 
‘to pumice’ (kesile), the latter apparently mean- 
ing to apply powdered pumice. 

We do not know of any studies referring to 

analyses on which firm statements about the man- 
ufacture of parchment in Egypt could be based, 
including statements about skin sizes and manu- 
factured sheet sizes, although one manuscript 
was said by its editor to be ‘mostly or entirely 
of goat skin,’ without giving any reason for this 
claim (Worrell 1923, xv). In any case, there is no 
reason to suppose that there were different mar- 
kets for the production of books in Coptic and for 
the production of books in Greek (and Latin) and 
later Arabic. Investigation of the raw materials of 
Egyptian book manufacture must take into con- 
sideration all the surviving products, regardless 
of language. 
Fig. 1.5.1 Turin, Soprintendenza Archeologica del With specific regard to Coptic codices, it has 
Piemonte е del Museo Antichità Egizie, cod. I, f. 23v, Vita been observed that coloured parchment is very 
Eudoxiae, papyrus, c. sixth/seventh century, photograph — rare (Crum 1905b, xiii and 24 no. 112, two bifolia 
си of а Gospel manuscript ‘dyed а bright saffron’). 
Less rare but still rather uncommon are Coptic palimpsests, and those that exist have not been studied 
systematically as such. See Thompson 1911 for an example of a Coptic parchment codex that was reused 
early in the tenth century for a Syriac text; Layton 1987, 76 (no. 72) for Greek written over Coptic; Crum 
1905b, 14—15 (nos. 48 and 55) and 242 (no. 505) for Coptic over Greek and Latin; Depuydt 1993, 64—65 
and 455—456 (nos. 46 and 263) for Coptic over bilingual Coptic-Greek; other examples are Coptic written 
over Coptic (for example Layton 1987, 215-218, pl. 23.5-6), including magical spells written over erased 
biblical texts (for example Emmel 1990, 14—22, pl. 1) and over sub- or non-literary texts. 





5.1.3. Paper 

*Paper had been introduced to Egypt from Syria in the ninth century, and it was manufactured there by the 
tenth’ (Bloom 2001, 74), but ‘there is no evidence that the Copts as a distinct social group ever manufac- 
tured their own paper, though it is well known that paper was for a time actively produced in Mediaeval 
Egypt; European copyists’ paper seems to have taken over the Egyptian market in the later fourteenth cen- 
tury' (Layton 1987, Ix; cf. Babinger 1931). Coptic paper manuscripts were made both from oriental and 
from European paper but have rarely been described in sufficient detail as to distinguish them and their 
characteristics. The earliest dated paper manuscripts in Coptic come from deep in southern Egypt, from 
the end of the tenth century (Boud' hors 1999a, 76). As with papyrus and parchment, further investigation 
into the material of paper manuscripts from Egypt should proceed without prejudice to language (see, for 
example, Humbert 1999). 


5.1.4. Other writing surfaces 

Still other supports employed in Egypt by Coptic writers were leather, wood, potsherds and chips of lime- 
stone (together called ostraca), bone, ivory, and cloth, not to mention stone inscriptions, carved wooden 
architectural elements or the like, and various sorts of writing on walls, whether as graffiti or as legends 
in association with wall paintings, icons, and so forth. These diverse materials were mostly used for 
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documentary and ephemeral—sometimes magical—purposes and so mostly as individual pieces, much as 
single sheets of papyrus, parchment, or paper were also so used. For a number of Coptic legal documents 
on leather, see Crum 1905b, 182—217 nos. 389, 396, 435, 447-456. Coptic ostraca have been published 
in large numbers, along with documents on other materials, especially papyrus (consult the online Check- 
list of Editions of Greek, Latin, Demotic, and Coptic Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets: <http://library.duke. 
edu/rubenstein/scriptorium/papyrus/texts/clist.html>), and sometimes ostraca are inscribed with excerpts 
from literary works; a particularly interesting example is nine lines of text from a known work by the 
famous Coptic author Shenoute written around some 75% of the circumference of a complete ceramic 
amphora (discovered broken in an archaeological excavation; see Hasznos 2006—2007). 

Wooden tablets were used in two different ways. Either the scribe might write directly on the wood 
with ink, sometimes after having first coated the surface, for example with some sort of white paint, or a 
shallow recessed area was whittled out from most of the surface of one or both sides of the tablet in order 
to hold a thin layer of wax that could be incised and then erased any number of times. A set of tablets 
could be fastened together along one edge (normally the long edge, parallel to which the writing was 
often done) to form a diptych or polyptych, i.e. a wooden notebook that formally is the oldest forerunner 
of the literary codex, although literary texts in the strict sense on wooden tablets are the exception rather 
than the norm (Van Haelst 1989, 13-15; Sirat 1989; Lalou 1992; Worp 2012). The absolute dimensions 
of the surviving examples vary considerably, but two main types have been distinguished: (1) tablets that 
are only somewhat more oblong than square, with proportions of approximately 1.25 to 1.6 (or c.0.6 to 
0.8), as opposed to (2) those that are markedly oblong, for example with proportions ranging from some- 
thing more than 2.0 up to 3.0 and even 4.0 (or c.0.25 to 0.5). The great majority of surviving examples 
are Greek, although a few of those tablets include also some Coptic (Worp 2012, 60—61); of the fifty or 
so purely or largely Coptic wooden tablets known thus far, all but a very few are single pieces inscribed 
with ink, with no example of a waxed tablet (Worp 2012, 55—60; no. 399 was created to be a waxed tab- 
let, and was perhaps so used originally, but finally it was inscribed directly upon the wood). Particularly 
noteworthy—for being quite unusual—are two wooden tablets of the fourth century from Dakhleh Oasis 
with Manichaean Syriac-Coptic glossaries of words and phrases (Franzmann — Gardner 1996, 101—126, 
pls 17-18bis; Gardner 2007, 173). 


5.1.5. Inks 

The ink on one specimen of Coptic parchment (a handwriting exercise of unknown date) has been thor- 
oughly analysed recently, using several different non-destructive spectroscopic methods (Rabin et al. 
2012). Among other results, the ink was found to be iron-gall (but with a difference in the metal salt com- 
position of the inks on the two sides, which might have been written by two different scribes). Although 
iron-gall ink might have been preferred for use on parchment, of course soot-based ink was also widely 
used in Egypt throughout its history (Lucas 1922; Lucas 1962, 363-364), and there is no particular reason 
to think that purely tannin inks were not also in use. 

Lucas recorded a method of making soot (carbon) for ink that was reported to him by a Coptic priest: 
*Put a quantity of incense on the ground, and round it place three stones or bricks, and resting on these an 
earthenware dish, bottom upwards, covered with a damp cloth; ignite the incense. Carbon is formed and 
1s deposited inside the dish, from which it is removed and made into ink by mixing with gum arabic and 
water.’ We may also note here that in the list of instructions already mentioned above for how to improve 
a parchment writing surface (Crum 19052), the remedy in the case of running ink is to dilute the ink with 
*a drop of? some liquid substance, unfortunately not determinable because the word was too badly dam- 
aged for the editor to be sure what it was (with hesitation he suggested possibly alum, but some source of 
tannin is perhaps more likely). A Syriac manuscript from Dayr al-Suryan in Wadi al-Natrün (north-west 
of Cairo) contains a recipe for the ink that ‘the Egyptian Fathers who lived in this desert used for writing’, 
which states: 'If you wish to make ink for parchment, take the parings of the root of a tree which grows in 
this desert, called arta, and pound them whilst fresh, and boil them on the fire in black wine and vinegar 
made from wine. Then strain, and add a little vitriol and gum arabic' (Evelyn-White 1926, xlv). 


5.1.6. Pigments and dyes 
Another recent investigation, using only Raman spectroscopy to analyse the pigments black, red, yellow, 
blue, and green, sampled from a small number of brightly decorated leaves from one Coptic parchment 
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codex (tenth century?) and one Coptic paper codex (mid-sixteenth century), revealed that black was ob- 
tained from carbon (soot), red from cinnabar (mercury (II) sulphide, vermilion), yellow from orpiment 
(arsenic sulphide)—whereby orange was obtained by mixing together the pigments red and yellow—while 
blue was obtained for the parchment manuscript from lapis lazuli (with an admixture of carbon and some 
aluminosilicate) but for the paper manuscript from indigotine (indigo carmine), whereas green for the 
parchment manuscript came from a compound of orpiment and indigotine and for the paper manuscript 
from some unidentifiable organic substance (Coupry 2007; cf. Coupry 2004). A previous investigation us- 
ing particle-induced X-ray emission focused on Coptic inks and pigments on a variety of supports thought 
to be from the sixth to eighth centuries (except for one parchment thought to be of eleventh century) and 
gave somewhat different results (MacArthur 1995). The red in these samples was either from minium 
(lead oxide, red lead), or from a mixture of minium and cinnabar, with four different mixtures being de- 
tectable without any difference in colour apparent to the eye; alongside orpiment, possibly massicot was 
used for a pale yellow pigment; and here too the source of green proved rather difficult to determine, but 
the investigator suggested malachite (copper carbonate) and verdigris (copper acetate) as two possibili- 
ties, the evidence suggesting also the possibility of deliberate mixtures of pigments to obtain a range of 
green colours. With regard to the black inks, a clear distinction was found between the use of carbon ink 
on pottery ostraca, and iron-gall ink on parchment. 


5.1.7. Writing instruments 

Coptic scribes wrote on the various supports available to them using a pen made from a hollow reed 
(Phragmites australis), which when new might approach 300 mm in length. Sharpening a pen meant trim- 
ming its length, whereby it eventually became too short to use, unless the scribe extended its life by 
sticking a piece of wood into one end. Surviving examples show that the pens were ‘pointed and split 
like old-fashioned quill pens, and ... the taste of different individuals varied from pointed to stub nibs’ 
(Winlock — Crum 1926, I, 93-94, on pens found at the site of the Monastery of Epiphanius in western 
Thebes). A pen might be sharpened on both ends, presumably either for different styles of lettering, or for 
using two different inks (black and red) simultaneously. The scribes kept their pens and other tools (which 
might include a pointed stylus, or several of them, either for use when writing on a waxed tablet, or for 
marking ruling lines on some surface) in small boxes of wood (c.235 x 69 x 36 mm, for example) with 
sliding covers and several compartments, including a shallow removable metal ink container (Depuydt 
1993, 601, pls 465—467; Friedman et al. 1989, 168—169, where in addition to a writing box, a pen, and 
three styluses, a ceramic inkwell is also shown), or in pouch-like holders made of leather (Bosson — Au- 
frére 1999, 276—278, 281—282, nos. 96-101; Rutschowscaya et al. 2000, 64—65; for a carved wooden lid 
showing a monk-scribe carrying such a pouch over his shoulder, see: Rutschowscaya et al. 2000, 110-111; 
Gabra – Eaton-Krauss 2006, 80-81; Whitfield et al. 2010, 124, and p. 126 for another example of a leather 
pen case). 


5.2. Book forms (SE) 

5.2.1. Miscellaneous forms. The roll and the rotulus 

Books in Coptic Egypt were almost with no exception codices, made of either papyrus, parchment, or paper. 
The very few sets of wooden tablets fastened together like codices and written in Coptic have already been 
mentioned (Worp 2012, nos. 378 and 379 seem to be the only certain examples; Greek and Coptic com- 
bined: nos. 132 and 244, no. 102 = Gabra 2014, 88). Coptic rolls and rotuli are also hardly known. Apart 
from a number of magical and documentary texts in these formats (which remained in use for documentary 
purposes for many centuries, well into the second millennium; for example Plumley 1975, two very long 
rotuli from the late fourteenth century, one in Coptic, with a Greek postscript, the other in Arabic, each 
c.4.82 x 0.34 m), we know of only thirteen Coptic manuscripts in either rotulus or roll form. Within the 
context of Coptic literature as a whole, these thirteen items are oddities, not at all typical for Coptic manu- 
script culture in general in any period of its history. Just over half of these items—two papyrus rolls, one 
parchment roll, four parchment rotuli (Robinson [J.] 1990—1991, 34; his items 8 and 9 are rolls in vertical 
rotulus form)—are only long enough to contain but a single letter (in one case two letters) by the traditional 
founder of communal monasticism in Egypt, Pachomius, or one of his two of his successors; measuring, 
for example, only about 300 x 150 mm, or 500 x 100 mm, and in some cases quite irregular in shape (for 
example, 570 x 90—155 mm (Quecke 1975, 426—427; Robinson [J.] 1990a, photograph no. 14 facing р. 15), 
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or 520 x 94-166 mm (Krause 1981, 220 and 233 n. 4)), some of these manuscripts are more like strips of 
waste material that were nonetheless put to use. The dimensions of the three rolls are not on record. 

The remaining examples known to us of Coptic rotuli and rolls are all made of papyrus: (1) a rotulus 
written both front and back, 670 x 260 mm but originally somewhat taller (Psalms 77—78; Vergote — Paras- 
soglou 1974); (2) the last three columns (of varying dimensions) of a roll, with a final column written on 
the back, 293 x 443 mm but originally longer (Didache, excerpt; Layton 1987, 236); (3) three columns (of 
varying dimensions) of a roll (later than 413), from which at least one column is missing at the beginning 
but possibly no more at the end, 280 x 780 mm but originally both taller and longer (Cyril of Alexandria, 
Ep. fest. 1; Till 1931; Camplani 1999); on the back, an unidentified homiletic work was written transversa 
charta (so in rotulus form), starting at the beginning of the roll; (4) the last column of a roll, with a few 
vestiges of the preceding column, blank on the back, 250 x 208 mm but originally longer (unidentified 
Psalm-like text; Lefort 1939, 1-7, pl. 1); (5) the first four columns of a roll, with traces of writing (later? 
earlier?) on the back, 235 x 480 mm but originally longer (2 Maccabees, excerpt; Lacau 1911, 68—76, pl. 
2); and (6) a roll written in about eighteen columns on the back of a (reused) Greek document of perhaps 
the third century; the dimensions of this latter roll were not recorded (it was in any case already fragmen- 
tary when first seen), and the whereabouts of the manuscript are now unknown, but the only scholar who 
saw it estimated that originally it was approximately 1.8 m long (Ascension of Isaiah; Lacau 1946). 


5.2.2. The codex 


By contrast, Coptic codices have survived in great numbers, albeit often in a pitiably dismembered, dete- 
riorated, or otherwise fragmentary condition, with the surviving fragments often now dispersed among a 
number of museums and libraries as a result of the various haphazard ways in which Coptic manuscripts 
were discovered and sold beginning especially in the eighteenth century. But some of the oldest surviving 
Coptic codices that are well preserved, in particular several of the thirteen Nag Hammadi codices (NHC), 
are among the oldest specimens of papyrus books in codex form that survive in any language, dating as 
they do from around the end of the fourth century. Most of the NHC are single-quire codices, as are a good 
number of other Coptic papyrus codices, but one is made of three (irregular) quires, and a good number 
of multi-quire Coptic papyrus codices survive, some of them likely more or less contemporary with the 
NHC. Thus both types were in use at the same time, as was the case with Greek papyrus codices already 
in earlier centuries (Turner 1977, 98—99). 

By the beginning of the Coptic period, papyrus and parchment were both also in use for manufacturing 
codices (cf. Turner 1977, 35-42): what is thought to be one of the earliest Coptic manuscripts of all is a 
parchment codex (P.Bodmer VI, Proverbs, perhaps from the late third century, and unlikely— because of 
its unique dialect—to be much later than the fourth century). Probably papyrus continued to be used for 
codices down to the end of its use for any purpose at all in the tenth century. Although we cannot say with 
certainty whether we have any papyrus codices, or fragments of papyrus codices, from as late as the tenth 
century, we may reasonably identify as such a small group of fragments that were used to make carton- 
nage (‘papyrus pasteboard’, better termed papyrus laminate) for the bindings of six parchment and four 
paper codices that were copied at Esna in southern Egypt between 974 and 1005 (Layton 1987, xxx and 
the relevant entries in his catalogue); thus the dates of the reused papyrus leaves (from at least ten differ- 
ent codices) could be as late as the earlier part of the tenth century, although of course some or all of them 
could be still earlier (Layton 1987, nos. 19-148 cannot be earlier than the later part of the seventh century, 
for it bears the remains of an Arabic protocol; on the dates of Arabic protocols, see Grob 2010, 13-14; 
see Depuydt 1993, 1 n. 30 for an instance showing that leaves from several mid-ninth-century parchment 
codices were reused only about half a century later for a paste-down in a new codex). 


5.3. The making of the codex (SE-PB) 


Coptic codicology is greatly hampered by a dearth of securely dated manuscripts. Dated colophons do 
not appear in the surviving evidence until the ninth century, the oldest being from 822/823, in a parch- 
ment codex (Depuydt 1993, no. 162; cf. pp. Ixvi and I-li), but the fragmentary condition of so many of 
the surviving Coptic manuscripts means that many dated colophons have been lost, or else they survive 
only as isolated leaves, making it impossible to identify other parts of the codices to which they belong. 
Thus, for dating Coptic manuscripts, Coptologists have for the most part relied on the uncertain criteria 
of palaeographical typology (based to a great extent on Greek palaeography) and codicological typology. 
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Similarly, it is often the case that nothing is known about the geographical origin of the surviving Coptic 
manuscripts, with the lack of colophons being compounded by the fact that many entered modern collec- 
tions via the Egyptian antiquities trade, without any reliable information as to provenance. 


5.3.1. The making of the quires (SE) 

While most known Coptic papyrus codices have been investigated codicologically, more or less thorough- 
ly, there does not yet exist a comprehensive synthesis of the facts (but fundamental now are Robinson [J.] 
1978 and 1984, 32—86). As has been stated above, it is the normal expectation regarding papyrus codices 
that their constituent bifolia were cut from rolls that had been manufactured by pasting together a series of 
kollemata. The clear evidence of this practice is the occurrence in papyrus codices of the ko/leseis where 
two kollemata were joined in the manufacture of the roll that was later used for the manufacture of the 
codex (for diagrams illustrating this phenomenon, see Turner 1977, 46; Emmel 1984, 24—25); and more 
often than not, one can also trace the continuity of horizontal papyrus fibres from the edges of one bifo- 
lium onto other bifolia in the codex, such as to prove that they are cut-apart sections of what was originally 
a single roll. The rolls used to make the thirteen NHC, thirty-three of which rolls can be reconstructed to 
something that is surely close to their original manufactured size, varied in length between 1.44 and 3.15 
m, with c.2.5 m being the average (Robinson [J.] 1984, 60); although narrow Kkollemata occur in some of 
the NHC, most of the rolls that were used comprised ko//émata more than half a metre long, the longest 
being 1.625 m (NHC II, roll 2, kollema 1; Robinson [J.] 1984, 66—70). 

The simplest procedure for the maker of a papyrus codex to follow was to begin at one end of a roll 
and to cut it into sheets (usually from the right-hand end of the roll, working leftward to the beginning), 
placing each newly cut sheet on top of the growing stack of what would become bifolia for his codex. 
Assuming that the roll had been laid out for cutting in its usual disposition for reading, the sheets in the 
resulting stack would have horizontal (—) papyrus fibres facing upward, and any kolléseis would ‘step 
down' from left to right. When one roll had been cut up, the manufacturer would continue with a second 
roll, and so on, until he had a sufficient number of sheets for his purpose. If the final sheet cut from a roll 
was narrower than half the width of a full-size sheet, then it could not properly be used in the codex; but 
as long as it was at least a centimetre or so wider than half the width of a full-size sheet, then it could be 
used in the codex as a leaf with a stub as its conjugate (a stubbed singleton). It is possible that the codex 
manufacturer sometimes trimmed off one or more kollēseis and discarded them, as he might also have 
done with a protokollon, i.e. the first kollema of a roll, which was typically attached so that its vertical (|) 
fibres faced upward, rather than having — fibres facing upward as in the rest of the roll. It is not always 
the case that each roll used to make a codex was treated in exactly the same way, there being room here 
for a number of variations in detail. 

Even among just the thirteen NHC and the Berolinensis Gnosticus (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, P. Berol. 
8502; BG), a codex similar to the NHC, there is variation. NHC XIII was made in such a way that it was 
the rolls’ height that determined the width of the bifolia (c.270 mm), rather than the height of the roll 
determining the height of the codex, as is much more usually the case; this unusual feature is evidenced 
by the occurrence of a kolleseis running horizontally across a bifolium, rather than vertically as one usu- 
ally expects (Robinson [J.] 1984, 48—49). In several other codices there is evidence that the manufacturer 
varied his procedure of cutting and stacking the bifolia in other ways (Robinson [J.] 1979, 36—37). Five 
stubs survive in the NHC and BG, and eight more must be postulated even though they are not extant 
(Robinson [J.] 1978, 25—26; 1984, 41—44); but the manufacturers of these codices must sometimes have 
discarded remaining ends of rolls that were not wide enough either to form complete bifolia or to be used 
as stubbed singletons. The NHC also include several examples of the use of a protokollon in the making 
of a quire (Robinson [J.] 1978, 25). In NHC VII, the bottom sheet (which was cut from roll 1) was used 
not as the outer bifolium of the quire, but as a paste-down covering both left and right boards (but possibly 
not running continuously across the area where the spine met the cover's back; see Robinson et al. 1972, 
pl. 3; Robinson [J.] 1984, 42; 1978, 52). The maker of yet another early Coptic papyrus codex (containing 
Proverbs in the Akhmimic dialect) cut his rolls in half horizontally in addition to cutting them into sheets 
as usual, and in this same codex the bottom four sheets in the original stack were used for the upper layers 
of the laminate boards in the binding and for the paste-down (Robinson [J.] 1978, 35). For an example of 
a Coptic papyrus codex in which the bifolia cut from the rolls were made into multiple quires (quinions 
and senions) in a seemingly random order, see Emmel 2003, 92-95. 
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The number of leaves in the ten NHC that are certainly single-quire codices and are also well pre- 
served, plus BG, varies between 37 (NHC XI, including one stubbed singleton) and 78 (NHC Ш, includ- 
ing two stubbed singletons), the average being c.50 leaves. NHC I has 72 leaves (36 bifolia), grouped in 
three quires of 22, 8, and 6 bifolia, respectively; thus it is not a multi-quire codex in the normal sense, but 
is rather to be described as a single-quire codex of 44 leaves that was extended during writing by the addi- 
tion of an octonion and senion, both written by the same copyist as wrote most of the first quire (except for 
seven pages in its middle) and containing the continuation and end of a single work that begins three-fifths 
of the way into the first quire (Robinson [J.] 1984, 39-40). A much more normal multi-quire codex in 
Coptic, the ‘Manichaean Psalm Book’ in the Chester Beatty Library (Dublin), has been said to be the long- 
est surviving papyrus codex in any language, with its 28 senions comprising 672 pages (Richter 1998, 2). 

In height, the NHC vary between 237 and 303 mm; in such thick quires as occur in most of the NHC, 
there can be a considerable difference between the dimensions of the leaves at the outside of the quire 
and those at the centre, up to as much as 30 mm (Robinson [J.] 1984, 55). Measured at the outsides of the 
quires, the dimensions of the leaves of the codices vary from 242 x 147 mm (NHC VIII) to 303 x 140 mm 
(NHC I, quire 1) and from 260 x 122 mm (NHC X) to 292 x 175 mm (NHC VII), with proportions varying 
between 0.46 and 0.62; BG is both smaller (135 x 108 mm) and more nearly square (proportion 0.8) than 
any of the NHC. Another early papyrus codex of about the same height is slightly oblong: 147 x 159 mm, 
proportion 1.08 (Robinson [J.] 19906, xliii—xliv). One of the largest Coptic papyrus codices on record is 
365 x 265 mm (Thompson 1908, v—vi; proportion 0.73). Truly oblong papyrus codices are not known to 
survive (one Greek papyrus has perhaps a proportion of 1.32; Turner 1977, no. 28). 

In contrast to what is known about the manufacture of papyrus codices, we know of no investiga- 
tions into the precise methods of making quires out of parchment or paper (to our knowledge, quires of 
mixed materials have not been noticed in Coptic codices). What can be said here is that quires were usu- 
ally formed by superposed bifolia, although in parchment codices there are examples of coupled leaves 
(seemingly rare) and also stubbed singletons. The dimensions of parchment quires vary considerably, 
from very small—for example: 56 x 84 mm, 58 x 90 mm, 64 x 70 mm, 66 x 75 mm (Worrell 1923, xii; if 
these measurements are height x width, as the descriptions seem to imply, then these small-size codices 
are all somewhat on the oblong side of square; for exactly square small-size codices, for example 73 x 
70 mm and 85 x 84 mm, respectively, see Crum 1905b, 394 no. 947, and Emmel 1990, 24—27, pl. 3)—to 
very large, for example: 445 x 337 mm (Crum 19056, 24 no. 112, the abovementioned ‘saffron Gospels’). 
A more normal range of sizes can be seen in a group of forty-seven parchment codices from the ninth and 
early tenth centuries, for the most part well preserved, part of the liturgical collection of the Monastery of 
St Michael the Archangel in the Fayyum region, south-west of Cairo (Depuydt 1993, Ixiii etc.; cf. Emmel 
2005): from 387 x 303 mm down to 280 x 218 mm (Depuydt 1993, nos. 13 and 59), the extreme propor- 
tions being 0.67 and 0.89 (338 x 228 mm (no. 166) and 341 x 302 mm (no. 65)), the average dimensions 
being 343 x 246 mm (proportion 0.72), and the average proportion being 0.78 (which just happens to be 
also the average of the two extreme proportions, as well as the proportion of the average dimensions of 
the two extreme sizes). Roughly contemporary parchment codices from Upper (southern) Egypt show a 
somewhat greater range of sizes (but here we do not yet have anything like a full collection of data upon 
which to draw), from 389 x 297 mm (Cairo, Institut français d'archéologie orientale, Copte inv. 189 = 
White Monastery codex XL 260/261; Young 2001, 190, gives the dimensions of a slightly smaller leaf 
from this codex, 380 x 290 mm) down to 261 x 211 mm (Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale ‘Vittorio Emanuele 
III, Sezione Manoscritti e Rari, IB 11 f. 24 = White Monastery codex XE 63/64; Buzi 2009, 239, gives 
the dimensions of a smaller leaf from this codex, 250 x 190 mm). The length of parchment codices also 
varies considerably. For the upper range we may state that the very large White Monastery codex XL was 
certainly 400 and another codex from the same monastery certainly 552 pages long (Emmel 2004, 116 and 
147), while an eminent cataloguer of Coptic manuscripts early in the twentieth century reported having 
noted ‘eight leaves or groups of leaves reaching to a page-number above 400, as many to above 500, three 
to above 700, one to above 900’ (Crum 1905b, xi). 

The investigation of Coptic quires made from paper has scarcely begun; but see Zanetti 1986a (espe- 
cially concerning watermarked paper originating from Venice), and Zanetti 1998 (paper manuscripts in 
one of Egypt's most prominent monasteries from Late Antiquity to the present), both with reference to 
Zanetti 1986b (catalogue of manuscripts, all but one being paper, in the Monastery of Makarios in Wadr 
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al-Natrün/Scetis); Layton 1987, esp. pp. lix-Ixiii and 424—425 (concerning both European and oriental pa- 
pers); Boud' hors 1999a (a survey of selected dated paper codices from the tenth to fourteenth centuries). 


5.3.2. The composition of the quires (SE) 

The result of the simple procedure described above for cutting up a papyrus roll to make a codex would 
be a stack of sheets that, if folded in half all together, would become the bifolia of a single-quire codex of 
twice as many leaves as cut sheets (unless there were any stubbed singletons), with one of two possible 
dispositions, depending on whether the quire was folded with the — fibres on the inside, or with the | 
fibres on the inside. In the former case, the sequence of papyrus surfaces at each opening, up to the centre 
of the quire, is >|, with —— at the centre of the quire, and then |— through the second half of the quire. 
In the latter case the openings will be |— at first, | | at the centre of the quire, and then — | to the end of 
the codex. Of course the maker of the codex might alter this disposition, whether by design or by accident, 
a purposeful alternative disposition being to have like fibre directions facing like, whether | —5 | and so 
оп, ог |} and so on (notation is fibre direction of rectos only). 

The codex referred to above with its bifolia occurring in a random order in relation to their original 
order as cut from papyrus rolls is a multi-quire codex in the normal sense, assignable with reasonable con- 
fidence to around the middle of the fourth century. The first thirteen quires survive (apart from twenty-nine 
missing leaves, dispersed among six of the quires), and these are: 2 senions, 1 quinion, 2 senions, 8 quin- 
ions (how many quires are lost after quire 13 cannot be determined at present). The disposition of papyrus 
surfaces in each quire is uniformly ——-— and so on, except that in quire 8 there is a false succession at 
the second bifolium: —|—-—- (see further Emmel 2003). Similar irregularities—both divergent quires 
and false successions—are found elsewhere in Coptic papyrus codices. But at present, it is not yet possible 
to make generalized statements about the phenomenon. We should add, however, that some Late Antique 
Coptic papyrus codices survive that seem to show careful and consistent workmanship in their quire struc- 
tures, such as a collection of seven Coptic Manichaean codices thought to belong to the fourth or fifth 
century. Despite the poor condition in which they survive, it seems clear that each codex is a multi-quire 
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Fig. 1.5.2 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III, IB 3, 
tenth/eleventh century, f. 56r, Shenoute, Logos 5. 
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quire 16 is an enlarged unit with disposition ЕН,ЕНЕ^НЕН,Н^ЕНЕН, the result of repairing an omission 
in the text, not necessarily much later than the original making of the codex: leaves 3-8 are a replacement 
for original leaf 3, leaves 9^10 are the original central bifolium (originally 4^5), and leaf 11 became a 
singleton, most likely stubbed (Emmel 2004, 207—208; Boud’hors 2013, 9-12; due to modern trimming 
and rebinding, it can no longer be determined just how leaves 3—8 were joined surgically to the rest of the 
quire). 

Coptic paper codices divide typologically into two groups. The significantly smaller number of older 
extant paper codices in the Upper Egyptian (‘Sahidic’ or southern) dialect of Coptic (fig. 1.5.2) are typi- 
cally made of quaternions, whereas later codices, the vast majority of which are in the Lower Egyptian 
(‘Bohairic’ or northern) dialect, are typically made of quinions. We know of no systematic studies, but 
for a representative sample see Layton 1987, nos. 120, 160, 161, 163 (Sahidic), and nos. 194—210, 216, 
219-221, 226-231, 233-236, 244, 251, 253-255 (Bohairic). Among the four Sahidic codices, there are 
several divergent senions and quinions. Divergent quires in the Bohairic codices occur, with some excep- 
tions, only at the end of a book (see also Khouzam 1999, 134 and Table 3); for a Sahidic paper codex from 
the end of the fourteenth century made of quinions, see Hebbelynck 1900-1901. 


5.3.3. Pricking and ruling (SE) 

Pricking and ruling is found in many Coptic parchment codices. A systematic study of ruling patterns in 
Coptic manuscripts remains a desideratum, but according to presently available observations, the range 
of ruling types employed is quite limited. By far the most frequent seem to be Leroy ([Julien] 1976) types 
00A2 and V 00A2 (= Muzerelle (1999) types 1-1-11/0/0/A and 1-1-11/0/1-1/0), while for single-column 
codices (which are on the whole less common than two-column codices) we find types 00А1 and V 00А1 
(= 1-1/0/0/A and 1-1/0/1-1/0), with other types occurring relatively rarely; Leroy’s X-types X 00А1 (= 
1-1/0/0/A-0), X 00А2 (= 1-1-11/0/0/A-0) etc. occur (Layton 1987, 426; Depuydt 1993, passim; Em- 
mel 2004, 105-107), as do codices that appear to be without any ruling at all. Pricking for individual 
horizontal lines occurs typically in the outer margins, but sometimes between the columns (sometimes 
with variation within a single codex). What we usually find is dry-point blind ruling applied on the flesh 
side. The fact that such ruling is often faint and difficult to discern might be a symptom of occurrences 
of transmitted ruling (see fig. 1.5.3 for clear pricking and discernible dry-point ruling). But for the most 
part, we know next to nothing about the techniques employed. Examples of plummet or coloured ruling 
do occur (the latter occasionally also on papyrus), as well as the sporadic use of inked points along the 
left margin (for example, Emmel 2004, 326; also known from some Greek papyrus rolls, see Johnson 
1993, and codices, see Emmel 1996, 291—292). Even where a ruling pattern includes text lines, it is not 
uncommon that the scribe did not pay very close attention to them, thus suggesting that the ruling was 
done by someone else. 

Ruling in Coptic paper codices was typically achieved by means of a ruling board (Layton 1987, 1х1). 
The usual pattern is four bounding lines for one wide column flanked by two narrower columns. This 
pattern was needed for bilingual Coptic-Arabic codices, wherein the Coptic text occupies the first two 
columns—covering them both with a single wide column of text—with the narrow third column reserved 
for the more compact Arabic text. 


5.3.4. Ordering systems (SE) 

From the beginning, Coptic codices were typically paginated, with foliation becoming typical from the 
later mediaeval period onward. Both types of numbering normally occur in the top margin (fig. 1.5.2). 
When pagination occurs, it is either approximately centred, or else it stands at or in the outer margin, the 
marginal position being more frequent, especially in mediaeval parchment codices. Sometimes pagina- 
tion starts over again one or more times in a codex, occasionally whenever a new work begins. Quire 
signatures are attested as early as the fourth century and normally occur at the top inner margin on the 
first and last pages of each quire (for example, Layton 1987, 4 (the fourth-century papyrus codex already 
mentioned several times; cf. Emmel 2003); Schenke 1981, 9-10, and Schenke 1991, 17 (two parchment 
codices, possibly fifth-century)). In addition to decoration of the page numbers and signatures themselves, 
it is not uncommon to find decorative ornaments centred between the two numbers on the first and last 
pages of a quire, sometimes accompanied by abbreviated pious phrases such as ‘Jesus Christ’ or ‘Son of 
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God’; such ornamentation sometimes occurs also on pages within a quire (for example, Depuydt 1993, pls 
299, 305, 308, 316, 324, 325, 366, 435; Boud’hors 2004, nos. 19, 28). Especially in mediaeval parchment 
codices, errors in the pagination are rather frequent, whereas the numbering of the quires tends to be more 
accurate. 

Foliation is typical only of late mediaeval and early modern codices, where leaf numbers are usually 
found only on the versos (which are recto from the point of view of someone used to reading Arabic books; 
or perhaps the system was meant to number openings rather than leaves). In such codices, a signature may 
appear twice on the first page of a quire, or else the leaf number may be written both there and on the verso, 
either way making the appearance of an opening between quires symmetrical because on the left-hand pages 
of such openings both the leaf number and the signature occur (cf. Zanetti 1998, 176—179). In the Monastery 
of Makarios in Wadi al-Natrün around the end of the first millennium, the practice seems to have been to 
paginate codices (of parchment), but to express the pagination only on the versos and on the first page of each 
quire; this system is found also in at least one parchment codex from the White Monastery in southern Egypt, 
but most probably originating in the Fayyum, and dating probably from about the same time as the parchment 
codices from the Monastery of Makarios (Boud' hors 2011, 107 and 108-110). 

Catchwords too are a relatively late phenomenon in Coptic codices. Frequently they occur in bilingual 
codices, in which case they may be in Coptic or Arabic or both (for example, Layton 1987, nos. 193-199, 
227, 234—237); sometimes the catchword is just a single letter (Layton 1987, nos. 228, 235). Running 
titles are rare but do occur in biblical codices (for example, Depuydt 1993, nos. 14 (Gospels), 34-36 
(Pauline Epistles), pls 416—417 (a papyrus codex), etc.; Bosson – Aufrére 1999, 221; Boud' hors 2004, 
nos. 1, 6, 11). 


5.3.5. The codex as a complex object (PB) 

As far as one can judge despite the generally fragmentary condition of Coptic manuscripts, many were 
monomerous homogeneous miscellanies (terminology of Gumbert 2004), i.e. each is a single codicological 
unit containing multiple texts whose boundaries do not coincide with quire boundaries (except at begin- 
ning and end, or else only by chance). In most cases, such codices are either monogenetic or homogenetic 
and were planned from the outset to be miscellanies. Armando Petrucci, listing the first miscellaneous 
manuscripts of oriental Christianity, has suggested that it is very likely that the miscellaneous codex 
was an Egyptian creation (Petrucci 2005), possibly born in the schools (Petrucci 1986a, 179—180); one 
should note that most of the earliest examples of such codices from Christian Egypt belong to a context 
of cultural continuity between Greek and Coptic milieux. While uniform codices do occur among what 
are thought to be the earliest Coptic manuscripts, a number of others are miscellanies: for example, a 
bilingual papyrus codex assignable to around the turn of the third century that contains the Acta Pauli in 
Greek, the Song of Songs and Lamentations of Jeremiah in Coptic, and Ecclesiastes in both Greek and 
Coptic (Schmidt [C.] — Schubart 1936; Diebner — Kasser 1989); or another papyrus codex perhaps of 
about the same age, or somewhat younger, containing (all in Coptic) Melito of Sardis On the Pascha, 2 
Maccabees 5:27-7:41, 1 Peter, Jonah, and an unidentified homily (Goehring 1990; Pietersma — Comstock 
2011); or the fourth-century papyrus codex containing Deuteronomy, Jonah, Acts, and the Apocalypse of 
Elijah (Budge 1912; Emmel 2003); also, most of the Coptic Gnostic codices certainly contain two texts or 
more, with NHC VI containing eight texts (whereas the Coptic Manichaean codices are for the most part 
uniform; cf. Richter 2005). 

If at the beginning of the Coptic tradition the miscellaneous codex appears to us to be a somewhat 
haphazard article, by the mediaeval period multi-text parchment codices seem to have become more or less 
normalized. Probably this change was, at least in part, the result of the Copts systematizing and codifying 
their literature for liturgical purposes several centuries after the Arab Conquest of Egypt in the mid-seventh 
century (Orlandi [T.] 1991, 1458-1459). That this was so is suggested by the evidence of the bulk of the 
surviving mediaeval manuscripts, for example the forty-seven well preserved codices that remain from the 
library of the Monastery of St Michael, mentioned above. Twenty-four of these codices are non-biblical 
miscellanies, about half of them with ‘contents that are liturgically relevant to a single saint or day’, while 
‘in most other cases, the works ... occur in chronological sequence according to the days on which they 
were to be read' (Emmel 2005, 65; cf. Depuydt 1993, Ixiv); the number of texts in a codex ranges from two 
to ten (with four being about average). A similar case is a group of eighteen papyrus codices (some quite 
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fragmentary) that have been assigned to about the turn of the eighth century: here too, half of the codices 
are miscellanies (from two to six works), although in this case the rationales behind the choice of texts 
remain to be discerned (Orlandi [T.] 1974; for the assigned date, see Orlandi [T.] 1995, 134). 

In a sample of 171 reconstructed mediaeval parchment codices from the White Monastery—exclud- 
ing biblical codices and codices with apocrypha or works of the monastery’s most prolific leader, Shen- 
oute—47 are miscellanies containing works belonging to different authors and dedicated to different and 
apparently unrelated subjects; these volumes contain up to seventeen works, but with four works per codex 
again being the average (if we were to include codices with works of a single author or pertaining to but a 
single subject, the number of miscellanies would be even more conspicuous). The White Monastery may 
have been the only Coptic library that included volumes of florilegia, a special type of miscellany (Buzi 
2011a), whose relationship to liturgical lectionaries remains to be explored (cf. Emmel 2004, 116-125, 
on the ‘Florilegium Sinuthianum’, and 361—379, on lectionaries containing extracts only, or almost only, 
from works of Shenoute, see also fig. 1.5.2). 

In modern collections of Coptic manuscripts, many items were re-bound in the form of miscellanies 
combining originally independent codicological units, whether in whole or in part: i.e. they are now com- 
posite codices (for example, most of the codices from the Monastery of Makarios now in the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana (cf. Funk 2012, 49—50), or the bulk of the leaves and fragments from the White Mon- 
astery now in Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France (cf. Lucchesi 1981, 9—11), etc.). Coptic composite 
codices from the pre-modern period seem to be rare and in any case have seldom been the subject of spe- 
cific studies (but see Proverbio 2012a; Nagel 1994 argued that the fourth-century papyrus codex contain- 
ing Deuteronomy etc. is an ancient composite, but see Emmel 2003 for a counter-argument). 


5.4. The layout of the page (PB) 


By and large, Coptic codices are laid out in either one or two columns (see figs. 1.5.1, 1.5.2, 1.5.3), with 
three or more columns occurring only rarely: for example, Boud’hors 2004, no. 25, a Coptic-Greek lec- 
tionary; Coptic occupies the third of five columns in the pentaglot Barberini Psalter (Vatican City, ВАУ, 
Barb. gr. 372), on which see Proverbio 2012a. In Coptic-Arabic bilinguals, as mentioned above, Coptic 
occupies a first wide column, Arabic a second narrow column; occasionally two such pairs of columns 
occur on one page (for example, Boud’hors 2004, no. 3 = Gabra 2014, 104). 


5.5. Text structure and readability (PB) 

5.5.1. Writing 

From the beginning, Coptic scribal practice was modelled on Greek practice, including the repertoires 
of punctuation marks, abbreviations (Christian nomina sacra), devices for adjusting the length of a line, 
means of paragraphing, and so on. Apart from adding native Egyptian letters to the Greek alphabet, the only 
innovation was the use of a sign (normally either a horizontal ‘superlinear stroke’ or a dot (jinkim ‘(way 
of) movement’)) to mark any syllable containing no vowel, a type of syllable that is frequent in Coptic. 
Punctuation serves to delimit paragraphs, sentences, clauses, phrases and sometimes also words (mostly in 
the sense of a ‘phonological word’), without there necessarily being a clear correlation between the form 
of a mark and its function. Space is sometimes used for separating units of text, or dividing ‘words’ (again 
mostly in the sense of phonological words, or prosodic units). Lines containing a quotation from the Bible 
may be marked by a sign (typically a dip/é) to the left of each line. All punctuation occurs for the most part 
more or less sporadically and inconsistently, presumably depending on the competence of the individual 
scribes (and their supervisors); while correct punctuation must surely have been a help to reading, clearly 
it was not regarded as being essential, for there are manuscripts with almost no punctuation at all, as well 
as manuscripts with a bewildering chaos of marks that seem to have become merely decorative. 

Apart from the occasional occurrence of headings and titles (whether superscript or subscript) at 
boundaries between texts or parts of texts, the main structural feature of a typical Coptic parchment co- 
dex page is paragraph division marked by means of a line-initial letter standing in or projecting into the 
margin, often enlarged and sometimes decorated and/or accompanied by a paragraphos or some other 
free-standing element (figs. 1.5.2, 1.5.3). The real beginning of the paragraph might occur in the middle 
of the line before the ekthetic line. Especially in mediaeval parchment codices, a single page may display 
a large number of paragraphs, which do not always divide the text in a way that seems meaningful to us, 
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probably an interest in decorativeness 
being rather the main motivation. In 
contrast, the pages of papyrus codices, 
as well as of early parchment codices, 
are typically quite plain. 

An analysis of the extension and 
structure of titles in Coptic manuscripts 
has resulted in the following typology: 
(1) subject titles; (2) simple structure 
titles; (3) simple extended structure ti- 
tles; (4) complex structure titles; and 
(5) complex extended structure titles 
(Buzi 2005). Particularly characteris- 
tic of Coptic manuscripts, especially in 
the earlier mediaeval period, are types 
3-5, normally placed at the beginning 
of a work, often framed by decoration 
and written in a script different from 
the following text (often right-sloping). 
Starting from the eighth century through 
to the end of the ninth, titles become 
progressively longer, and often their 
content does not fully correspond to 
the contents of the work to which they 
apply. Clearly the function of such ex- 
tended and complex titles was different 
from the earlier, shorter types of titles 
and was not simply to indicate the con- 
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tents of the following work. The people Fig. 1.5.3 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS or. fol. 1609, tenth/eleventh 
responsible for these very specific and century, f. 6v, Canon Athanasii. 


targeted types of titles were the same 

ones who undertook to rearrange Coptic literature in new combinations, often collecting them into multi- 
text codices, for the liturgical purposes of the Coptic Church. Tables of contents sometimes occur, at the end 
of a codex, but rarely (for example, Emmel 2004, 247—249, 296-297). 


5.5.2. Decoration 

Decoration in Coptic manuscripts is limited almost entirely to parchment and paper codices, particularly 
from the mediaeval period and later. Apart from a relatively small number of elaborately illustrated or il- 
luminated manuscripts, the most striking decorative features are frontispieces and miniatures, headpieces 
(sometimes also tailpieces), decorated initial letters and accompanying ornamented attention marks in the 
margins, such as obeloi, diplai, paragraphoi, and coronides, as well as quire ornaments and decoration 
added to page numbers and signatures. Within the text, there is sometimes colour (usually red) added to 
selected letters and punctuation marks, and full stops were eventually turned into small decorative ele- 
ments on their own (for example Boud’ hors 2004, 55; Whitfield et al. 2010, 46-47; Gabra 2014, 157). In 
liturgical manuscripts, rubricized text and complex layout were used to articulate the contents functionally 
(for example Gabra 2014, 85). In the top margin of a page at the beginning or end of a quire, the space 
between the embellished page number and quire signature might be filled with an elaborate ornament— 
formed as a rectangle, rosette or cross, filled with multi-coloured interlace or some other pattern—flanked 
by pious phrases (for example, Buzi — Proverbio 2012, 157-160; Boud'hors 2004, 49, 56). 

But it was especially in the side and bottom margins and between columns that Coptic decorators of- 
ten displayed their skills, giving free rein to their fancy. Obeloi, diplai, and paragraphoi might be simply 
highlighted with red, but they could also be stylized and transformed into intricate ornaments composed of 
buds, nodes, twigs, rosettes, small birds, etc. (Petersen 19542). Especially the coronis came to be enlarged, 
extended and decorated to extremes, making the margins of many Coptic books, especially when the ini- 
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твае (D 233 00948. tials too are elaborately decorat- 
Тер ау Уч ps E y ed, a playground of spirals, nodes, 
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curving and curling strokes, over- 
grown with vegetal, zoomorphic 
and anthropomorphic elements. 
In a typical composition, the 
swirls of stylized leaves extend 
into the lower margin, where they 
end with a bird or an animal nib- 
bling at the tip of a final scroll 
(for example von Falck et al. 
1996, 230; Boud’hors 2000, 27; 
Depuydt 1993, pls. 53, 64, 71, 75, 
77, etc.; for some strikingly deco- 
rated initials, Boud’ hors 2004, 11, 
25, 34-38, 45, 49, 54—59; Bosson 
— Aufrére 1999, 162; Whitfield et 
al. 2010, 45, 160, 164, 173, 183; 
Gabra 2014, 157). These fanciful 
compositions are so various and 
often so individual that they defy 
any effort to typologize them. 

Figural decoration of this sort was never abandoned by the Copts, whose tradition had much in com- 
mon with the work of Byzantine book decorators, but they enriched their repertoire of motifs with anicon- 
ic and geometrical designs, especially in bilingual Coptic-Arabic manuscripts, partly inspired by exposure 
to the developing art of Islamic book decoration (a particularly striking example: Gabra 2014, 58-59). 
This mingling of traditions is observable, for instance, in the various forms of panels, bands, and frames 
that one finds surrounding or accompanying titles (headpieces): in common with the Byzantine tradition, 
we find open frames of the Pi-type, whether upright or turned sideways (usually open to the right), and 
the inverted-L- or Gamma-type, while in common with the Arabic tradition, we find closed rectangular 
frames and architectural motifs; all types of panels, bands, and borders were filled with interlaces and 
other designs, sometimes encompassing small crosses and floral and zoomorphic motifs, all presented in 
vivid colours (a large set of examples of all types, but reproduced in black and white: Depuydt 1993, pls. 
48—198; in colour: Buzi — Proverbio 2012, 64, 70, 103, 105, 160; Whitfield et al. 2010, 157, 165, 173, 
182-183; Boud’hors 2004, 39, 42—43, 58, 59; von Falck et al. 1996, 240). The repertoire of ornaments was 
further enriched by typical Islamic motifs: chained stars, intersecting circles and eight-petalled rosettes. 
In de luxe codices, the headings may also contain a miniature placed at the top of the page, directly above 
the other decorations, sometimes replacing the patterned rectangle. 

The oldest surviving example of a decorated manuscript is the fifth- or sixth-century Codex Glazier 
(New York, Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, G67), with a full-page miniature representing an inter- 
laced ankh-cross (crux ansata), flanked by two peacocks and surmounted by three smaller birds (doves? 
sparrows?), on the recto of the penultimate leaf of the book (f. 110r = quire 14 leaf 6r; Bober 1967; 
Schenke 1991, 23-24, pl. 18; Depuydt 1993, 482, pl. 463); elsewhere in the codex, the only decoration 
is red ink (now reddish orange) used for paragraphoi/coronides, certain punctuation marks, and diplai, 
dashes, and other small signs surrounding page numbers and signatures (Schenke 1991, 24, 41—45, pls. 
11, 12, 15; Depuydt 1993, pls. 461—463; for more on the similar Codex Scheide, Schenke 1981, 20—23). 

Full-page ornamental crosses became and remained a feature of Coptic manuscript decoration, typi- 
cally as frontispieces, although not necessarily as the initial frontispiece, but rather on the verso facing 
the first page of text, which is often highly decorated itself (for example Gabra 2014, 58—59; Buzi — Pro- 
verbio 2012, 102; Whitfield et al. 2010, 45; Boud’hors 2004, 33, 43, 47, 58; von Falck et al. 1996, 233; 
Depuydt 1993, pls. 24-44). Elsewhere we find iconic frontispieces such as representations of Maria 
lactans (von Falck et al. 1996, 250, 252; Depuydt 1993, pls. 10—23). In some extraordinary manuscripts, 
miniatures were used to illustrate the text. Most famous is a de luxe Tetraevangelium copied in Damietta 
in 1178-1180, now in Paris (BnF, Copte 13; one leaf in Washington, Freer Gallery of Art). It is decorated 
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Fig. 1.5.4 Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III, IB.16, c. tenth 
century, f. 4v. 
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with full-page, iconic pictures gathered at the beginning of the volume and seventy-four miniatures dis- 
persed throughout. Unframed, the miniatures are inserted tightly in mid-page, occupying the full width of 
the written area (see Boud’hors 2004, no. 12 апар. 18; Rutschowscaya et al. 2000, 50, 52, 78—79; Leroy 
[Jules] 1974, 113-148, pls. C, D, 41—74). A richly illustrated bilingual Coptic-Arabic Gospel manuscript 
from 1249/1250 is also in Paris (Institut catholique, Copte 1), containing eighteen miniatures: four por- 
traits of the evangelists, four heading miniatures, and eleven full-page miniatures containing six scenes 
each. The portraits and the headings are placed on facing pages and function as double-page frontispieces 
for the respective Gospels. The six-part compositions also occur at openings, paired with headings and 
depicting events from the texts that they introduce or divide (cf. von Falck et al. 1996, 237—239). A mix- 
ture of indigenous and European-style Gospel illustration (London, BL, Or. 1316) is an early-eighteenth- 
century manuscript decorated with 130 miniatures, partly copied from the engravings of the Evangelium 
arabicum printed in 1590 (cf. von Falck et al. 1996, 242-245). 

For a list of noteworthy illuminated Coptic manuscripts up to the fifteenth century, see Buchthal — 
Kurz 1942, 28-62 nos. 86-309 (note pp. 5 and 6 n. 2), and for a selection of reproductions (not all in 
colour) of Coptic manuscript decoration of all kinds, see Cramer 1964a; Leroy [Jules] 1974; Depuydt 
1993, pls. 10—330; von Falck et al. 1996, 230—253; Bosson — Aufrére 1999, 161—163; Rutschowscaya et al. 
2000, 50—89; Atalla 2000; Boud' hors 2004; Gabra — Eaton-Krauss 2006, 118-133; Whitfield et al. 2010. 


5.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work (SE-PB) 

5.6.1. Persons, places and methods (PB) 

Hagiographical works often refer to book-copying among the productive activities of monks, and although 
nothing authorizes us to think that all the monasteries had a scribe, it is reasonable to think that the most 
important ones had a more or less organized scriptorium. But the existing evidence suggests that Coptic 
scribes—called kaliographos or syngraphos, mostly men, but also some women—worked either alone or 
in small groups, whether within a monastery or in a semi-eremitic community such as the one in western 
Thebes in the early mediaeval period (see, for example, Kotsifou 2007; Heurtel 2007; Maravela-Solbakk 
2008; Boud'hors 2008; Kotsifou 2011; on early mediaeval scribal activity in Tuton, a town in the Fayyum 
region, see Coquin 1991; Depuydt 1993, cxii-cxvi). A number of documents, both in Greek and in Coptic 
show clearly that painted decoration (as also bookbinding) was usually done by a specialist and not by the 
copyist of the manuscript. A kind of ‘archaeological’ confirmation of this practice are occasional pages 
on which the outlined design for a decoration, clearly meant to be coloured in (if not necessarily also il- 
luminated), remained bare of any colour: for example, Froschauer — Rómer 2008, 153 (on other pages 
of this mediaeval parchment codex, less elaborate marginal decoration was duly coloured in, cf. Emmel 
2004, 129—130). 


5.6.2. Colophons (PB) 

Dated colophons as usually recognized do not appear in Coptic manuscripts before the early mediaeval 
period; the (limited) corpus that has been collected systematically and studied has dates from the eighth 
to eleventh centuries (van Lantschoot 1929). The elements that normally compose a Coptic colophon—in- 
serted in different combinations and sequences—are: (1) name of the donor; (2) recipient of the donation 
(or name of the possessor); (3) name of the scribe; (4) formulas of blessing and protection (sometimes 
cryptographic); (5) date of the copying. Some codices have more than one colophon, for example as a 
result of a change in ownership, while others from the same period have none. When a colophon does oc- 
cur, normally at the end of the codex (for a colophon at the bottom of a column between two works in the 
middle of a codex, see Coquin 2001, 4, pl. 1), it may be either in a single column, even when the end of the 
preceding text is in two columns, or (more rarely) at the end of the second column. Sometimes colophons 
are subdivided into sections by lines. 


5.6.3. Dating systems (SE) 

Precisely dated Coptic manuscripts do not appear until early in the ninth century, by which time colophons 
had come into use (van Lantschoot 1929, 1/2, p. 93; cf. Depuydt 1993, I-lii). The most common system 
for specifying a year was according to the ‘Era of the Martyrs’ (anno Martyrum, Am), which had started 
out in the fourth century as a continuation of counting by regnal years of the Roman emperor Diocletian 
(284—305) even after his abdication; sometimes the year was also specified by its ‘indiction’ number, a 
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recurring cycle of fifteen years counted from 312/313 (or 297/298). When a day is specified, normally it 
is according to the Egyptian calendar of twelve months of thirty days each, with a ‘little month’ of five 
days at the end of the year, plus a sixth, intercalated day every fourth year, which was thus a leap year. 
The first day of the first Egyptian month, called Thoth, was the same as 29 August in the Julian calendar, 
or 30 August in an Egyptian leap year (in which case the Julian year beginning four months later will 
be a leap year). Thus a year AM corresponds to the last four months of one Julian year and the first eight 
months of the following Julian year (for example AM 532 = 815/816 cE). The Copts have never reformed 
their calendar, so that the calendrical correspondence changed after the Gregorian reform of the Julian 
calendar in 1582 and continues to change: the Coptic year 1730 began on 11 September 2013. See above 
all Bagnall — Worp 2004; concisely but clearly, Cody 1991. 

Sometimes the Coptic dating is accompanied, or replaced, by a date according to the Islamic system 
anno Hegirae, which became current in Egypt after the seventh century. More rarely, we find years given 
according to the Alexandrian ‘Era of the World’, according to which AM 1 (= 284/285 cE) = year 5777 of 
the Alexandrian Era of the World. 


5.7. Bookbinding (SE) 


The earliest surviving Coptic bookbindings, primarily those of most of the NHC from around the end of 
the fourth century, are well enough preserved for it to be possible to describe them in detail (Robinson [J.] 
1975, whence are taken quotations and data; Robinson [J.] 1984, 71—86; instructive drawings in Greenfield 
1991, Szirmai 1999, 7—14; for photographs, see: Robinson [J.] 1984, frontispiece; Gabra — Eaton-Krauss 
2006, 134-135; Gabra 2014, 94). The covers differ from one another іп a number of details (but can be 
sorted typologically into at least four groups: Robinson [J.] 1984, 80—86). As a general characterization, 
the spine of each single-quire papyrus codex was attached to the back of a slim leather case (both goat- 
and sheepskin were used, hair side for the outer surfaces of the binding) by means of two sewing tackets 
with round leather cord (perhaps flax string in one case). The two ends of each such tacket were knotted 
either at the centre of the quire, or outside the quire. If the latter, either they were tied at the outside of the 
cover's back, or at the outside of a strip of leather that was laid against the spine of the quire and then used 
as a lining along the inside of the cover at its back, thus concealing the knots between this back strip (or: 
spine strip) and the cover itself. ‘At the centre of the quire there are usually two folded oblong pieces of 
leather ((inner sewing) stays (or: inner sewing guards)) through which the binding thongs pass to prevent 
them from ripping through the papyrus' sheets of the quire. Most of the covers were cut so as to provide 
for at least one flap, often more or less triangular in shape, that folded around the codex's fore-edge from 
left board to right board, with a long leather thong attached for encircling the codex multiple times as 
a closing slip (or: wrapping band). Typically, additional such closing slips (or: ties) ‘emerge from the 
top and the bottom of the front and back covers at the centre to tie the codex together." The covers were 
stiffened with boards that are laminates of sheets of papyrus (often called ‘cartonnage’ by papyrologists), 
over which the edges of the cover were turned in and pasted down; where a flap occurs, an edging strip of 
leather was pasted onto the inner surface of the front cover, later to be turned in over the left board along 
the length of the flap. Paste-downs were also of papyrus. 

Most of the NHC covers were made from a single piece of leather, the largest of which (in terms of 
area) was at least 362 x 523 mm (to make a cover (with both a head and a fore-edge flap) with closed 
dimensions c.286 x 160 mm), the smallest 320 x 365 mm (closed dimensions c.268 x 136 mm); for other 
covers, several pieces of leather were sewn together. Sometimes the covers were decoratively tooled. For 
the roughly contemporaneous and typologically similar, but significantly shorter Berlin Gnostic codex 
(dimensions of the closed cover 145 x 130 mm), the leather binding was cut from either the front or the 
back cover of an older, decoratively tooled binding, the original dimensions of which have been estimated 
at 400 x 320 mm (Krutzsch - Poethke 1984). 

From the fifth or sixth century there survive two quite well preserved small-size parchment codices 
with bare wooden boards as covers, which may be taken as typical for parchment codices during the last 
centuries of Late Antiquity and the early mediaeval period (Codex Glazier: Schenke 1991, 7—15, pls 
1-2; Depuydt 1993, 482—483, pls 460-462; Codex Scheide: Schenke 1981, frontispiece, 5-8, 133; for 
descriptions of these and similar bindings, see Szirmai 1999, 15—31, and for a list, see Petersen 1954b, 
52—53 n. 11; for a radiometric dating of Codex Glazier, see Sharpe 1996, 383 n. 13). The binding struc- 
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ture entails unsupported link-stitch sew- 
ing of the quires, to which the boards 
were attached both by means of pasting 
onto the spine a full-length leather back 
strip that joined the two boards, and 
also by using the first leaf and the last 
leaf of the text block as paste-downs. 
To support and strengthen the board at- 
tachment, four (Codex Scheide) or five 
(Codex Glazier) narrow bands of leather 
were passed through the back strip for a 
distance corresponding to the thickness 
of the text block so that they would lie 
between the back strip and the book’s 
spine. The ends of each of these hing- 
ing slips were then fed through pairs of 
tunnels drilled obliquely from the out- 
ermost corner of the spine edge of each 
board to the insides of the boards and 
there pasted down. The extensions of the 
back strip were then pasted onto the in- 
ner faces of the boards, perhaps partly 
on top of the ends of the hinging slips 
where they emerge from their tunnels. 
The paste-downs then covered the exten- 
sions of the back strip as well as the ends 
of the hinging spine slips. Slips attached 
in the same way to the other edges of the 
boards (except the fore-edge of the right 
board) served for tying the book shut. 
Both codices are c.121 x 105 mm in size, 
while Codex Glazier is c.35 mm thick 
when shut, Codex Scheide c.56 mm, the 


Fig. 1.5.5 New Haven, Yale University, Beinecke Rare Book boards being on average c.7.5 mm thick. 
and Manuscript Library, American Oriental Society Th / F84, c. The larger, mediaeval parchment co- 
seventeenth century, Coptic paper codex with leather binding, 170 x 
125 x 50 mm. Above: left board (damaged), spine, final two quires 
(incomplete); below: final two quires (incomplete), right board; 
photograph by SE. 





dices from the Fayyum were bound us- 
ing papyrus laminates as boards covered 
in leather, with leaves of older parch- 
ment codices re-used as paste-downs or 
flyleaves. For many details about the binding of these ‘late Coptic codices’, see Szirmai 1999, 32-44; for 
concise descriptions of three such bindings, as well as some photographs, see Depuydt 1993, 26, 207, 256, 
pls 447—459; see also Cockerell 1932, and Hobson 1938, 202-233, who proposed the following classifica- 
tion for the ‘extraordinary variety’ of the decoration found on Coptic bindings: painted, worked, pierced, 
tooled, embroidered (Hobson 1938, 209—212; additional illustrations, including several wooden Bible 
caskets covered with elaborately decorated silver with gilding: Petersen 1954b, 51—64; Rutschowscaya et 
al. 2000, 66-70; Gabra — Eaton-Krauss 2006, 186-187, 212-213). We do not know that any late mediaeval 
or early modern Coptic bindings have ever been thoroughly examined and described (but for a descrip- 
tion of a partly damaged Coptic binding of relatively late date, see Emmel 1990, 157—160, see fig. 1.5.5). 

We may also note the occasional use of a leather tab at or near the middle of the fore-edge of a leaf 
as a kind of book marker to mark the occurrence of a text boundary, already in early papyrus codices (for 
example, NHC III, pp. 119/120, and also at the three other text boundaries in the codex, where one can see 
that a tab has been removed), as well as in somewhat later and mediaeval parchment codices (for example 
Lamacraft 1940, 218 etc.; Rutschowscaya et al. 2000, 72; Boud’hors 2013, 16-17, 581-582, 691-692, 
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747-748), occasionally with an ornate pattern cut out from the leather (Amélineau 1907-1914, П, pl. 1; 
Buzi 2009, 171). 

Because Coptic sewing and binding techniques—meaning especially the use of link-stitch sewing to 
bind together the bifolia of a quire and to bind the quires to one another—as well as techniques of decora- 
tion and decorative motifs found on the leather covers of Coptic codices are found later in most other book 
cultures of the Near East and also in Europe, historians of bookbinding have long accepted that Coptic 
Egypt was their original common source. Nevertheless, this view might only reflect the fact that nearly all 
the oldest surviving codices, or parts of codices, come from Egypt. 
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6. Ethiopic codicology (EBW-ABa-CBT-DN) 


6.1. Materials and tools 


6.1.1. Papyrus 

Whereas tropical Africa is the probable area of origin of papyrus (Cyperus papyrus), which is also found 
around Lake Tana in Ethiopia (Soldati 2014), we have no evidence for its use as a writing support in Ethio- 
pian manuscripts. Interestingly, however, on the inside of the back cover of one of the three Abba Garima 
Four Gospels books (Abba Garima 1, see Ch. 1 § 6.2.3) there are the remains of a deteriorated papyrus 
board (discovered during a recent restoration: Capon 2008, 7; Mercier — Daniel Seifemichael 2009, 112; 
Bausi 2011a), a use comparable to that attested by Late Antique Egyptian codices, where papyrus was used 
to stiffen the leather cover. 


6.1.2. Parchment 

Positive evidence testifies instead that Ethiopian Christian manuscripts were written on parchment: this 
is the case of the same Four Gospels books of Abba Garima (fig. 1.6.8) and of almost all extant Ethiopian 
books to the present. Recent archaeological evidence suggests that production of parchment in Ethiopia 
dates back to the pre-Aksumite period in the first millennium все (Phillipson 2013). Yet the Ethiopic term 
later attested for parchment (beranna—trom Latin membrana, through Greek membrane; Bausi 2008a, 
522; Bausi 2014, 42—as literary and documentary texts clearly attest; see also Zaborski 1995, 540 and 
542 on a possible connexion between Eth. parq"ama ‘to write’ and Lat. pergamena) hints at a probable 
Late Antique origin. Further evidence might restrict the meaning of регалий to ‘parchment leaf’ (note on 
MS Ethio-SPaRe MY-004). 

Among animal skins, goatskin is the most widely used, liked for its solidity and thickness, even if 
sheepskin is lighter in colour and weight. It is maintained by Ethiopian scholars, but not proved, that some- 
times large books were written on the skin of cows—or even horses and antelopes, usually considered as 
unclean—in specific conditions (Assefa Liban 1958, 10; Godet 1980-1982, 203; Sergew Hable-Selassie 
1981, 9; Bausi 2008a, 531—532). The most typical book-type of the Mazmura Dawit ‘Psalter of David’ 
(hereafter: Psalter), requires twenty to thirty goatskins, a Gospel thirty to fifty. Wild types of animals (like 
hyena) are reported to be sometimes used for magical scrolls (see Mercier 1979, 15). 

Goatskins of young and slim animals are deemed to be the best, because they are possibly without 
scars or marks of whiplash, the traces of which do not disappear. The skins were usually purchased on the 
market or were left over after the animal was consumed; there is evidence for skin storage in a suitable 
tent in royal camps in pre-modern times (Kropp 1988, 53, 79). At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
scribes of the imperial scriptorium newly established by Menilek II—a case-study that provides useful 
hints, yet an exception of limited importance for the understanding of the Ethiopian manuscript culture 
in its historical development—received the number of animals needed for the copy of a given book, shar- 
ing the meat with the neighbours who helped them to make the parchment, while after 1919 an imperial 
decree created a new specialized profession devoted to parchment making (Haile Gabriel Dagne 1989). 
Present-day ethnographical observation indicates that the scribes themselves prepare the parchment, but 
this need not always have been so, especially in the case of luxury scribal production: the colophon of the 
fifteenth-century manuscript Pistoia, Biblioteca Forteguerriana, Martini etiop. 5, f. 195rb, demonstrates 
that the ‘parchment makers’ (sarahta beranna) were distinct from the copyists (Fiaccadori 1993, 162-163; 
Bausi 2014, 42-43; Getatchew Haile 2011, II, 14). 

The preparation of parchment, a skill that students of traditional church schools might also practice 
and learn as a part of their education, is not a despised activity like tanning or other crafts (Bausi 2008a, 
527). Parchment is prepared when required, but it could also be bought (for example, in exchange for 
bars of salt, see London, BL, Or. 622, f. 2v; Wright 1877, 41, no. Ixii). The main lines of the process 
for preparing the parchment, as they have been noted by ethnographical observation and described by 
the scribes themselves in the twentieth century (Assefa Liban 1958, 10; Godet 1980-1982, 230; Sergew 
Hable-Selassie 1981; Bausi 2008a, 532ff.; Faqada Sellasé Tafarra 2010), are as follows (the fifteenth- 
century testimonium provided in Getatchew Haile 2011, IL, 29 also agrees). The skin should be worked as 
soon as it has been stripped from the animal's carcase, usually after being washed and soaked to make it 
softer. The skin is stretched over a special wooden frame (mawattaryalmawwatarya, or qambarlqanbar). 
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Fig. 1.6.1 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Zayt, DZ-005, accordion book, fifteenth/sixteenth century, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 


First the flesh side is worked, alternately with a pumice stone (marramamiya) and a large curved knife, 
to deflesh it and to scrape it clean. When the skin has been dried, the hairs are shaved with a short adze 
(mafaqiya or matrabiya). The skin is then scraped again and washed on both sides. If the parchment de- 
velops a hole during the manufacturing process, the strings attaching the skin to the stretching frame are 
loosened and the hole is sewn together with sinews. The skin is stretched again to give it its final shape, 
wetted once more and finally dried. It is then squared off according to the size of the intended book, in 
so far as this can be foreseen without any folding being undertaken. Model sheets can be used too. To be 
stored, the parchment is folded up, hair side against hair side. Before writing, the scribe pounced it on both 
sides with a special type of clay (madmas/madmat; difficult to find nowadays; at present, pieces of china 
are used but considered to be inferior) to enable the ink to adhere to the parchment. The skin could also 
be whitened, following a recipe that differs for each scribe or parchment maker. Ethiopian parchments are 
always quite thick and light in colour, but rarely white. It should be noted that no chemical treatment was 
undertaken (for further technical terms related to the production of parchment, see Bausi 2008a, 532-541; 
Mersha Alehegne 2011). 

The quality of parchment for use in making scrolls (henceforth always in the sense of ‘vertical scrolls’) 
differs—some pieces are well prepared, thin and whitened but most of them are very coarse, actually a by- 
product of the production of parchment for codices. The parchment pieces of good quality, sewn together 
and folded, are used to produce so-called ‘accordion-books’ (sensul, literally ‘chained [book]’; fig. 1.6.1). 

An analysis of the parchment used for eleven scrolls from the collection of the Musée du quai Branly 
in Paris, executed with the X-ray fluorescence method (XRF), showed on the surface of the examined 
pieces significant quantities of calcium (Richardin et al. 2006, 2—3; see also Nosnitsin et al. 2014). The 
parchment of a scroll belonging to Warsaw University Library, MS 3649, analysed with SEM-EDS (Lisze- 
wska 2012), exhibited on both sides a large amount of kaolin. In both cases, the substances discovered 
confirm recorded observations of the procedure applied during the preparation of the parchment surface 
for writing and painting. 

Palimpsest manuscripts exist, but they are rare. Texts were sometimes washed off or erased in case 
of either censorship or invalidation of legal acts, and then the cleaned parchment might be re-used (Bausi 
2008a, 542—543). 


6.1.3. Paper 

With the exception of Islamic manuscripts (see Ch. 4 § 2.1.1.2), which are (almost) exclusively on paper 
(a confirmation of the culturally determined character of manuscript production), this material was not 
used to any extent in Ethiopia before the twentieth century. The usage of paper is limited to specific con- 
texts, namely in manuscripts produced in Ethiopian communities abroad, especially in Egypt and Rome, 
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or in manuscripts copied by and for European scholars especially in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. More recently, it appears that paper is being used in monasteries for school manuscripts (tradi- 
tional andemta-commentaries are often written in exercise books). 


6.1.4. Inks 

Inks, particularly the black ones, are still produced according to traditional methods, thus the whole pro- 
cedure has been followed and recorded several times in ethnographical observations. The most extensive 
work dealing with the subject was written by Tournerie (1986). It contains testimonia excerpted from the 
accounts of travellers, recipes collected from Ethiopian scribes and detailed data on the plants and min- 
erals used for the preparations of dyes and pigments. Smaller-scale research was undertaken by Sergew 
Hable-Selassie (1981) and Godet (1980-82). 

For black ink Tournerie collected nineteen recipes and Sergew Hable-Selassie collected six. The com- 
position of vegetal ingredients differs slightly (some fifty plant species can be listed) but the process of pro- 
duction is similar. The basic ingredient is always carbon in the form of powdered charcoal or soot, usually 
collected from cooking vessels or lamps. The choice of burning material is important and there are different 
opinions about what gives the best result. The carbonic powder is mixed with a binder, a fermented infu- 
sion containing roasted or boiled grains of maize or barley, leaves or bark cut into small pieces or ground 
to a powder, and insecticidal liquid, usually juice of the fruits of Solanum or Ricinus. The ingredients are 
stirred in a pot and left exposed to sunlight. This procedure is repeated everyday for a period of from three 
to six months. The film which forms on the top of the mixture is skimmed off and dried, formed into cakes 
or boles, and in this form can be stored for many years. In order to make the material fluid, a small amount 
of this product is mixed with water and left to stay at least two days for dispersing. The ingredients are not 
exactly measured and the right balance between them is the secret of the producer. It was thought that there 
was no evidence for the use of iron-gall inks in Ethiopia (Bausi 2008a, 523—524), but ongoing analyses seem 
to confirm the use of iron-gall ink along with soot ink in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (Nosnitsin et 
al. 2014). 

For the production of red ink a mixture based on vegetable ingredients, some roots, bark and petals 
of red flowers is recorded. The ingredients were pounded and soaked in water for about ten hours, mixed 
with a binder made of acacia gum or egg yolk and eventually sun dried. One recipe mentions red pep- 
per and volcanic red earth grilled with sugar and the gum of juniper. The full procedure took about three 
months and often the result was unsatisfactory, mostly because the proportions between the ingredients 
were wrongly composed (Godet 1980-1982, 216). From the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries onward, 
scribes gradually started to use imported commercially produced pinkish dyes thickened by a binder. 

Detailed recipes for coloured inks that were used only exceptionally are not available, but we do 
have some general information about the basic ingredients. Yellow ink was made from ground petals of 
yellow flowers, blue from ‘blue earth’ mixed with blue flowers and green from the juice of leaves—all 
mixed with a binder made of acacia gum or egg yolk (Mercier 1979, 16). Although several sources men- 
tion manuscripts written or decorated with gold, we may surmise that these are literary commonplaces 
rather than real descriptions. In fact, among the oldest manuscripts the use of gold ink has been noted only 
once, in the book of Ta'ammera Maryam ‘Miracles of Mary’ of Amba Gesen, produced for King Dawit 
(1382-1411; Spencer 1967, 103; Mercier 2004, 12, 35, 37; the Ethiopian tradition remembers not only the 
fame of this manuscript, but also the name of its scribe, Marqorewos; Strelcyn 1976, 89). In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, imported golden paints mixed with a binder were used as ink. 

Rubrication and coloured inks can be used on the one hand to mark specific parts of texts and para- 
texts (rubra for incipits, marks for liturgical readings, pericopes, nomina sacra, saintly names, figures, 
and some elements of punctuation marks; Guidi 1901, 404), on the other for a decorative purpose. Some- 
times the text of the Eusebian concordance may be written in red, the name of the owner or the book's 
donor, captions on miniatures and the various numbers (of quires, listed chapters, canons, dates). There 
is no religious manuscript written entirely with red ink but in some rare cases coloured inks were used 
throughout the entire text. 

In King Dawit’s ‘Miracles of Mary’, golden characters outlined in red are very sparingly applied to 
Mary's name in the captions to the miniatures and on the opening pages. The scribe was most probably in- 
spired by the stories recounted in the text but composed outside Ethiopia telling about a scribe who wrote 
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Mary's name in gold and about a painter who used gold to ornament her portrait (Budge 1923, 10-13; 
Cerulli 1943, 89—90). 

It should be noted that in Ethiopia inks can be used as paints and colours as inks. For lack of appropri- 
ate analyses, it is difficult to establish if there is any difference in the components. Possibly the addition 
of gum in a certain quantity makes the colours more suitable for writing than for painting. 


6.1.5. Pigments and dyes 

There is no evidence that any particular symbolism was connected to the colours used for decorating co- 
dices and their consistent application was ruled only by tradition. Until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, only four basic colours appear in all Ethiopian paintings: yellow, dark blue (rarely a pale azure 
or celurean blue), green and red/brownish red. For white, the colour of the parchment itself had to serve; 
black, rarely applied on larger surfaces, was prepared in the same way as black inks. The miniatures of 
the old Four Gospels of Abba Garima display a much broader palette of colours (for example, light green, 
purple, pink, brick red). In the so-called Gunda Gundé school that flourished at the turn of the fifteenth 
century, the basic range of colours was enriched by a widely used intense light blue, possibly based on 
ultramarine. Gold has been observed in the nimbi and ornamentation of the clothes of Mary in the royal 
*Miracles of Mary' and in the form of grainy powder in the fourteenth century Kebran Four Gospels 
(Bosc-Tiessé 2008, 34, 37); in the Paris Psalter, BnF, Éthiopien d' Abbadie 105, produced in the second 
half of the fifteenth century (Balicka-Witakowska 1983) and in the ‘Miracles of Mary’ of King Fasiladas, 
London, BL, Or. 641, from the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In the seventeenth century, white, pink, orange and nuances of red were added to the Ethiopian colour 
palette. At the end of the nineteenth century, industrial products were introduced to Ethiopia; considered 
to be superior, they gradually replaced the local paints. 

There are no old written recipes concerning the compositions of colours, pigments and their bind- 
ers. In rare cases we find the enumeration of colours (for example, in a register of materials for a church 
construction: Bosc-Tiessé 2008, 140), but at present we are not able to relate them precisely to the orally 
transmitted recipes that have been collected by scholars. In addition to the data gathered by Tournerie 
(1986), some information about the old techniques was provided by Taye Wolde Medhin (1980-1982), 
who described methods for obtaining black, red, purple, pink and brown inks, which he learned in a tradi- 
tional church school, attending the higher level of education (gene bet). 

Raman spectrography, which makes it possible to identify the components of the paints, has been 
applied twice to Ethiopian paintings. The first analysis (I) was applied to the set of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century miniatures illustrating the ‘Miracles of Mary’ in MS Paris, BnF, Éthiopien d' Abbadie 
114 (Wion 2004), while the second one (II) was carried out on a late fifteenth-century miniature that 
found its way into a manuscript of the ‘Miracles of Mary’ that is two hundred years younger, belonging 
to the Mika' el Maywayni church (Tegray; Tomaszewski et al. forthcoming). The two analyses provided 
partially matching results: for red, cinnabar (I and II) or vermilion (I) was used, also applied (I) to rubri- 
cate the names and legends of the miniatures; for yellow, orpiment, natural or artificial (I) versus crocin 
(ID; for blue, indigo (I, in both the seventeenth and eighteenth-century miniatures, and II), and calcium 
carbonate (II); for green, an organic, vegetable colourant impossible to identify with Raman (I), or indigo 
and orpiment (П); for black, only carbon (I) or soot and calcium carbonate (II); white was not applied, 
as the painter used the colour of the parchment as white, while to get pinkish flesh he shaded the natural 
parchment colour with red (II). 

In terms of quality, inks and colours used for writing, drawing and painting magical scrolls are basi- 
cally the same as for the other types of manuscripts. Since, however, such scrolls are treated as magical 
and healing remedies, their inks are mixed with several additional substances that are determined in the 
meeting between the customer and the talisman maker (Griaule 1930). In that context the mixture called 
‘the seven colours’ (sabattu qalamdt) is sometimes mentioned, a concoction containing the juices of 
medical plants and several other components which are believed to provide therapeutic and supernatural 
effects (for example, MS EMML no. 790, f. Ir, see Macomber 1978, 105). It is also common that red inks, 
much more extensively used in scrolls, are enriched with drops of blood from sacrificial animals, the same 
animals from which the parchment for the scroll is obtained. Scrolls entirely written with red ink, such as 
Paris, BnF, Éthiopien d' Abbadie 192, are considered to be particularly effective. Generally, however, only 
introductory formulas are written in red, nomina sacra (God, Mary, but also angels, saints etc.), *power- 
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ful’ words, sentences providing spells, special blessings, and obligatorily the name of the owner. While in 
the codices the alternation between black and red in the text is one of the means of decorating a page, in 
the scrolls it conveys the opposition of good and evil, benediction versus malediction etc. There are also 
strict prescriptions concerning use of colours in the magic pictures, but they are kept secret as are many 
other details related to the production of the scrolls—it is generally understood that white symbolizes 
light, black cursing and enchantment, yet in a positive sense also the water of Baptism; red symbolizes 
fire, flames, the Sun, the Trinity and also Christ’s blood (Mercier 1992, 150). 

Eleven scrolls with paintings kept in Paris, Musée du quai Branly, were examined by X-ray fluores- 
cence (Richardin et al. 2006). The findings suggested the use of vermilion (cinnabar), chrome orange, 
iron-based pigment (haematite) for red, violet and orange; smalt and organic substances for blue; ferre 
verte, copper-based pigments and occasionally orpiment and organics for green; organic components and 
in some cases orpiment, chrome yellow for yellow; haematite and organics for brown. An analysis done 
with Raman stereoscopy of the scrolls of Warsaw University Library revealed cinnabar for red and a mix- 
ture of carbon with iron particles for black (Liszewska 2012, 388—389). 


6.1.6. Writing instruments 

Ethnographic observations indicate that the scribe worked outside, during daylight. Sitting on the floor 
or on a stool, he did not use any table but he put the parchment quire or leaf on his knee, possibly using a 
board or a piece of hard parchment as a support. There is scarce evidence for the use of quills in the past, 
while he definitely used, and still uses, pens only made out of reeds, such as тада, Sambego and qastanca 
(cf. Faqada Sellasé Tafarra 2010, 168—169). Before writing, he prepared (as appears from ethnographical 
Observation) several pens in advance. He cut them short, no more than a dozen centimetres long, scraped 
them on only one side and cut the nibs straight or a little bit slanted according to his preferences. He then 
split the nib and sharpened it again when needed. He used two pens, one for black and one for red ink. Ink- 
horns are made mainly from goat's horn, but also from those of cows or antelopes. The horns were buried 
in mud for several days in order to make them softer and easier to cut and shape. They are stuck directly 
into the ground or into an inkstand made of wood or clay (ya-qalam qandoc). The scribe could then begin 
writing, sometimes putting a cloth on the freshly written parchment on his knee, a place to let his hand rest 
while reading the text to be copied from the model, in order to prevent ink spotting. 


6.2. Book forms 

6.2.1. Miscellaneous forms 

The accordion-book (traditionally called sensul ‘chained [book]’) is known in Ethiopia at least since the 
late fifteenth century. It is made of one or several strips of parchment folded together, often—but not al- 
ways—put between wooden or leather covers. The manuscript typically contains a progressive series of 
devotional pictures, each fold usually reserved for one figure or scene, in some cases with a related text; 
accordion books are attested with well over ten pictures. Remarkably, most of the known examples repre- 
sent high-quality production (for example Barbieri — Fiaccadori 2009, 58-59, 182; Balicka-Witakowska 
2010a). Today, however, accordion books of small size (kept in a small leather box and carried on the 
body) appear to be used predominantly only for certain 'protective' texts, in particular in connexion with 
burial rituals. 

Also a small number of bifolia, folded and held together in whatever way, without boards, as well as 
single unbound parchment leaves, have been used for transmitting texts. Even today, it is possible to find 
short texts (hagiographical compositions, hymns, non-literary texts) written in a single small quire being 
circulated and used in this way, and single large size parchment leaves are still occasionally used for writ- 
ing texts, for instance a large leaf with a short version of the Vita of Yemrehanna Krestos and a hymn is 
attached at the main entrance to the church dedicated to the saint. 


6.2.2. The roll (scroll) and the rotulus 

There is no evidence in Ethiopia for a passage from roll (scroll) to codex, nor that the scroll existed prior 
to the codex, the two book forms being used for completely different types of texts. The presence and 
fairly widespread use of parchment scrolls as protecting and healing amulets (ketab, talsam), containing 
the appropriate protective and curative texts and pictures, has been attested in Ethiopia for a few centuries 
(Chernetsov 2007). Two types of ‘magical scrolls’ exist: a small type, for private and personal use as a 
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portable amulet, only occasionally unrolled, is commonly made of three parchment strips, with an average 
width of approximately 80 mm, its length depending on how many texts and pictures it contains, and on 
the height of the owner; the second type is somewhat wider, up to 500 mm wide and c.1 m or more long, 
made for being displayed unrolled on the wall of a house, and thus usually designated as a ‘wall-amulet’ 
(Balicka-Witakowska 2006). With very rare exceptions, the scrolls are written and painted on the parch- 
ment’s flesh side, leaving the hair side empty. The oldest preserved examples of the scrolls can be dated to 
the eighteenth century but indirect evidence points to their use as early as the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries 
(Mercier 1979, 10), and the tradition may be much older. 


6.2.3. The codex 
The oldest surviving Ethiopian handwritten books suggest that the codex was the book form already in 
use before the eleventh/twelfth centuries. While it might still be maintained that it is impossible today 
to define the exact time when the codex was first introduced to Ethiopia, the two so-called Abba Garima 
Four Gospels codices, which appear to be the oldest of all surviving Ethiopian manuscripts, despite being 
somewhat problematic witnesses (cf. Bausi 201 1a), have recently been dated by the radiocarbon method 
to the Late Antique period (around fourth/fifth to sixth/seventh centuries, Mercier 2000; further analyses 
carried out in 2012 have confirmed this dating). The earliest dated examples from the thirteenth century 
(Four Gospels book of Lalibala Madhané ‘Alam church, Four Gospels book from Dabra Hayq) provide 
information warranting the assumption that the codex was in use continuously in Ethiopia since the Chris- 
tianization of the country in the mid-fourth century. The earliest surviving codices are fully developed, 
with the usual gatherings of folded parchment bifolia, which were sewn together and bound between two 
boards. Since Late Antiquity the codex (mashaf) has dominated the Ethiopian manuscript culture through- 
out its history until the present time. 

The support for codices has always been parchment. ‘Mixed codices’ in parchment and paper do exist, 
but they are extremely rare (there is only one example in the Ethio-SPaRe database). 


6.3. The making of the codex 

6.3.1. The making of the quires 

The required size of a new manuscript is estimated before the parchment is cut into sheets. A model 
manuscript might serve for that purpose, but templates are also widely used, as present-day observations 
indicate. The cut sheet is folded in the middle only once, thus making a bifolium (natala qetel). Any single 
folia cut from the remaining pieces of parchment are adjusted to the required quire (teraz) size. Similar 
practices are also applied to the extremely rare cases of paper manuscripts. 


6.3.2. The composition of the quires 

An entire manuscript is seldom composed exclusively 
of bifolia, this arrangement most often appearing in the 
de luxe codices, as indicated by the examples of the 
collection of King Téwodros П (d.1868), better known 
as the Magdala (Maqdala) Collection, presently kept 
in the British Library (Wright 1877; Pankhurst [Rita] 
1973, 1990). In most cases, bifolia alternate with sin- 
gletons joined to form a bifolium (‘balanced quire’ in 
the terminology adopted by Delamarter – Demeke Ber- 
hane 2007; Getatchew Haile et al. 2009; Tomaszewski 
— Gervers 2015, 68—72). In order to make a quire stable, 
the first and last leaves, as well as the central ones, 
normally belong to a bifolium. Each assembled quire is 
stabilized by means of tackets (fig. 1.6.2). The leaves 
are usually arranged according to Gregory’s Rule. A 
preliminary codicological analysis conducted of the 
codex of the so-called ‘Aksumite Collection’ (Bausi — 





Fig. 1.6.2 Ethiopia, Tegray, АГ'аѕа Mika él, AMMG- 
017, unfinished hymnary manuscript, nineteenth/ 
Camplani 2013; see Ch. 3 § 3.3.2), probably the most twentieth century, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 
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ancient non-biblical Ethiopian manuscript (ante thirteenth century), shows that even in this case Grego- 
ry’s Rule was followed, not consistently, but in the majority of the quires. 

A quire is usually composed of five or four bifolia (or single coupled folia), so as to have ten leaves 
(a quinion) and/or eight leaves (a quaternion), respectively. The quaternion occurs very often in the older 
manuscripts, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Smaller quires, with six leaves, and larger ones 
with twelve leaves also occur, as well as quires with an irregular number of leaves. The latter are typical 
of the manuscripts for which the layout seems not to have been carefully planned, and the scribe needed 
to add some extra leaves at the end of one or more quires, particularly at the end of the book. 

A few statistical data are available from catalogues and recent research. In the collection of ninety-one 
manuscripts from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries preserved in the Mika' el Maywayni church, 57% 
codices have divergent quires, and 33% have quires of a single type (British Library Endangered Archives 
Programme, Project 340). Delamarter – Demeke Berhane (2007), on the basis of 241 quires (out of a total 
of 277 quires in twenty-three codices), indicate that 104 (43%) are ‘balanced’ quaternions; 55 (23%) are 
*balanced' quinions; 10 (4%) are ‘balanced’ senions; 12 (5%) are ‘balanced’ ternions; while 16 are ‘5/4 
adjusted balanced’ quires, 5 are 6/5, 4 are 6/4 or 4/3 or 5/3, for a total of 25 ‘adjusted balanced’ quires; 22 
quires are ‘unbalanced’. Getatchew Haile et al. (2009, xxviii-xxx) state that quinions (49.7%) and quater- 
nions (33%) are by far the most common quire types, and that they are not equally distributed across time, 
as quaternions seem to prevail in earlier manuscripts. Matching data can be obtained from the analysis of 
a historical collection of primary importance such as the collection of the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
with manuscripts uniformly distributed from the fourteenth/fifteenth to the nineteenth/twentieth centuries 
(see Grébaut — Tisserant 1935, 1936), plus data from other Italian libraries (Marrassini 1987—1988; Boz- 
zacchi 2000; Proverbio 2000; Proverbio — Fiaccadori 2004; Lusini 2002, 2006): the prevailing quire type 
is definitely the quaternion until the sixteenth/seventeenth centuries. Note that the only prevailing quinion 
type in a very ancient manuscript, namely the famous Psalterium pentaglottum, Vatican City, BAV, Barb. 
or. 2, in Ethiopic, Syriac, Bohairic Coptic, Arabic and Armenian, which also happens to be a paper manu- 
script, was produced in Egypt (Proverbio 2012a). 

Obviously the production plan for each manuscript also took its size into consideration. The most 
common item, namely the (usually portable) Psalter, consists of c.180—240 leaves gathered in eighteen 
to twenty-four quires. In the Mika'el Maywayni collection, 63% of the codices have between seven and 
fifteen quires. Larger or luxury volumes, generally made of fine and thin parchment, may have somewhere 
between thirty and sixty quires. Text blocks of more than 250 leaves gathered in thirty to thirty-five quires 
(Four Gospels, collections of the ‘Acts of the Martyrs’ (Gadla sama ‘tat) or ‘Miracles of Mary’ of special 
types, and some other works) were far from rare, too. The largest manuscript known so far has 601 leaves 
and over 70 quires; noteworthy also are the monumental manuscripts from Dabra Bizan, Eritrea, with 
recorded evidence of a codex containing over 570 leaves. 


6.3.3. Pricking and ruling 

Pricks (weg) are clearly visible in most Ethiopian manuscripts (figs. 1.6.3, 1.6.4). Prick holes are mostly 
round, but other types also occur (note the slits in fig. 1.6.4); the typical tool for pricking is the locally 
produced awl (wasfe). 

a) Primary pricks (or vertical pricks) are located in the upper and bottom margins of the folia and 
serve for making the vertical bounding lines which delimit the text columns, two pricks for one column of 
text. Primary pricks were pierced first. 

b) Text pricks (or horizontal pricks) serving to guide the horizontal ruling are almost always located in 
the outer margins of the leaves, only very rarely at mid-page. Usually well preserved and easy to see, the 
text pricks are normally located at the distance of c. ten to thirty mm or more from the edge of the leaf, 
although in very old codices the worn leaves and crumbled edges make assessment difficult. 

Pricking patterns of old manuscripts show some peculiarities. The Abba Garima Four Gospels book 
has the primary pricks located at the top and bottom ruled lines. The manuscript containing the ‘Aksumite 
Collection’ (fig. 1.6.4) has the text pricks placed at the outer vertical bounding lines. Even in a micro- 
film (EMML no. 6907) in which details are not easy to discern, one can see a similar pattern in the Four 
Gospels book of Lalibala Madhané ‘Alam datable to the thirteenth century: primary pricks located at the 
top and bottom ruled lines, text pricks located close to the outer vertical bounding line (for example ff. 
177v-178r, 187v—188r, 193v—194r). 
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In most Ethiopian manuscripts the 
pricking pattern appears as slightly zigzag 
vertical lines of small holes. In present- 
day practice, the use of a ruler to facilitate 
pricking is self-evident and well docu- 
mented, and in many recent manuscripts 
the lines of pricks are nearly straight. Yet 
traditionally a different, elegant and effec- 
tive, though time-consuming, method was 
applied. It has been described (Faqada 
Sellase Tafarra 2010, 132-135) and it may 
be summarized as follows. First the man- 
uscript maker takes a small rectangular 
piece of parchment and pierces two holes 
in it, the distance between them being the 
desired distance between two ruled lines 
delimiting one line of text. Next he takes a 
parchment bifolium, fixes the small piece 
of parchment in the margin on its flesh 
side with a first awl, and makes a prick 
through the second hole with the second 
awl. Then leaving the second awl in the 
hole that he has just made, he removes the 
first awl and rotates the piece of parch- 
ment 180 degrees. He then pierces another 
Fig. 1.6.4 Ethiopia, Tegray, ‘Ота Qirqos, UM-39, ‘Aksumite prick through the first hole. This opera- 
Collection’, twelfth/thirteenth century, f. 76rb, detail, photograph tion is repeated until the desired number 
Ethio-SPaRe. of pricks has been reached. The result 
is a vertical line of pricks, not perfectly 
straight, but with the distance between the 
pricks remarkably constant. 

The use of two awls and a piece of 
parchment fixing the distance between 
the pricks recalls the so-called 'in-and- 
out’ method of ‘compass pricking’ (Jones 
1941, 392). 

After one outer margin has been 
pricked, the bifolium is folded and pricks 
on the opposite outer margin are pierced 
through the pricks that have already been 
made, i.e. one half of the bifolium is used 
as a guide for pricking the other half, with 
all slight imperfections repeated. The 
neatly and carefully pricked bifolium (still 
unruled) is used as a template (malakkiya). This template is laid upon one or more further bifolia, which 
then receive pricks all at once through the pricks in the template, usually from the flesh side (Faqada 
Sellase Tafarra 2010, 134). At this stage, in order to facilitate the pricking, the bifolia of the quires are 
tacketed with short threads made of twisted parchment strips (sir; fig. 1.6.2). Every experienced scribe is 
said to have templates prepared for different types of books, and, if necessary, is able easily to produce a 
new template from a model manuscript. 

It is impossible to say how old the pricking method just described might be. Apparently, the Ethio- 
pian manuscript makers (at least in Christian Ethiopia) did not use any sophisticated devices like prick- 
ing wheels, rakes or mistara. There are only a few cases in which pricking patterns might have required 





Fig. 1.6.3 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Ma'so Yohannes, MY-002, 
Homiliary, time of King Dawit IL, c.1380-1412, f. 81v, detail, 
photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 








Fig. 1.6.5 Ethiopia, Tegray, Muka’ Qeddus Mika'el, BMQM-006, 
Four Gospels, eighteenth century, f. 15r, detail, photograph Ethio- 
SPaRe. 
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different techniques: for example, for outlining the decorative bands and frames that are visible in some 
Gunda Gundé manuscripts. In a few older manuscripts, small black dots can be seen which were possibly 
used to guide the ruling along with the pricks, for example to outline the Eusebian Canon Tables in the 
Four Gospels. 

Nearly all Ethiopian codices are ruled; also in accordion-books the parts meant to receive text might be 
both pricked and ruled; in ‘magical scrolls’, pricking and ruling are very rare but they do appear in care- 
fully designed pieces (see, for example, MS London, BL, Or. 12859, eighteenth century, produced for a 
nobleman; Strelcyn 1978, 124—127, no. 80). Ethiopian manuscript makers use only a dry-point technique 
for ruling, using an awl with a dull point. The ruled lines are usually very straight. It is not quite clear 
which auxiliary means were used in the past to facilitate ruling (Sergew Hable-Selassie 1981, 12, refers to 
a ‘reed ruler’); at least since the late nineteenth century ‘modern’ industrially produced devices (such as a 
metal ruler) have been in wide use. Usually, each bifolium is ruled separately (Faqada Sellasé Tafarra 2010, 
136). After the bifolia have been pricked, apparently, there are two possibilities (if Gregory's Rule is to 
be followed): (1) the template and the tackets are removed and each separate bifolium is ruled on the flesh 
side, after which the bifolia are reassembled in quires and tacketed again (this is what is reported in Faqada 
Sellàse Tafarra 2010, 136); (2) after the template has been removed, the quire is reassembled and tacketed 
again, at which point the flesh sides facing each other at every second opening are ruled. The results of 
both practices seem to be observable in the manuscripts. In the first case, the ruled text lines of the opposite 
flesh sides do not necessarily coincide at an opening, while they do necessarily coincide in the second case. 

The ruled lines are invariably impressed on the flesh side; yet Bozzacchi (2000) noted that in 10.9% 
of their corpus ruling was done on both sides, a percentage that was represented only by eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century manuscripts. The following stages in the process of ruling can be discerned: (1) first, 
vertical bounding lines are ruled, joining the primary pricks; they can stop before the primary pricks or go 
beyond them towards the edges of the bifolium; (2) then, the text lines are ruled; they stop exactly at the 
bounding rules, or occasionally go a bit beyond them toward the text pricks. The inter-column and inner 
margins are usually ruled. The evidence of the ancient manuscript with the ‘Aksumite Collection’ (fig. 
1.6.4) suggests that in the early practice the pricking and ruling could be done in alternating steps: a frame 
of horizontal and vertical bounding lines was impressed first; then one proceeded with the text pricks, 
locating them exactly at the vertical lines, and only then were the text lines ruled. 


6.3.4. Ordering systems 

In most Ethiopian manuscripts quire signatures appear as a guide-line for binding, but they are not con- 
sistently used. Catchwords are used occasionally (for example in the MS Uppsala, University Library, O. 
Etiop. 41, eighteenth century). The quire signature is usually placed on the first page of each quire, at the 
top of the inner margin, and sometimes it is written a second time in the middle of the top margin, and 
again at the top of the outer margin. It can also be repeated on the inner margin of the last page (Grébaut 
— Tisserant 1935, 778, on MS Vatican City, BAV, Borg. aeth. 2, ante 1441/1442 се). The quire signatures 
are frequently decorated, with numbers encircled by black and red dots and strokes, often arranged in the 
form of a cross (fig. 1.6.5). 


6.3.5. The codex as a complex object 

In the traditional environment many codices did not remain unchanged, but were modified to accom- 
modate additional texts or images. There is rich philological and codicological evidence that this process 
was not actually an exceptional one and was a powerful impetus for the development of Ethiopian written 
culture (in general, Bausi forthcoming a). A significant number of Ethiopian codices show a multi-layer 
structure. If necessary, the ‘core’ text block of a codex could easily be enlarged by one or more additional 
quires, constituting different ‘production units’, or by single leaves. For example, quires with poetic 
compositions were sometimes added to the ‘Acts’ of a saint (fig. 1.6.6); quires with the so-called ‘Rule of 
al-Mu allaqah' and poetic compositions were frequently added to the ‘Miracles of Mary’; as elsewhere in 
the Christian manuscript cultures, in some Gospel books, the quires with the Canon Tables and/or other 
prefatory materials and miniatures were produced separately and added to the already manufactured Four 
Gospels (see Ch. 1 § 6.5.1). In some cases, additions were meant to substitute for a portion of the original 
text which had been lost. 
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The additional elements could be newly manufactured, but could also originate from a different co- 
dex. This was frequently the case when a quire of the ‘core’ text block was enriched with a few additional 
leaves (fig. 1.6.7), or especially when images survived from an older (lost) book. 


6.4. The layout of the page 


Regularities and changes in size of Ethiopic manuscripts (for both outer dimensions and dimensions of the 
written area), or relationship between size and types of texts, have not been studied yet. Some tendencies 
have been highlighted (Uhlig 1988, 86—87, 194—195, 316—317, 442—447, 558—562, 782—783; Uhlig 1989), 
but mostly in connexion with palaeographic features. We may tentatively assume the existence of three 
main manuscript sizes: (1) the most common mid-size, with height 170—380 mm; (2) small size, with a 
height less than 170 mm; and (3) large size, with height around or more than 380 mm (this characteristic 
can be complemented by layout-types, on which see below). For the moment, trends can be observed only 
for some texts, and the pre-sixteenth-century period is difficult to assess. For example, the full Octateuch 
is usually contained in large-size manuscripts. Such a common work as the Synaxarion is mostly found 
in codices 300—450 mm in height. The manuscripts containing the work Haymdnota abaw ‘Faith of the 
Fathers’ usually range 250—400 mm in height. The Psalters show at least three patterns during the best- 
attested post-sixteenth-century period. The regular, most common Psalter manuscripts range in height 
170-300 mm; smaller Psalters (less than 170 mm in height) might have started circulating from about the 
eighteenth century. A very few large Psalter manuscripts are also attested (more than 300 mm in height). 
Out of c.620 manuscripts surveyed by the project Ethio-SPaRe (mostly in small, rural collections), с.10% 
are of the small size, while the percentage of the large-size codices is insignificant. 

It is possible to follow the evolution of the Four Gospels manuscripts in more detail (around 100 have 
been evaluated by the Ethio-SPaRe project, to which a number from other collections can be added). In 
the mid-thirteenth to mid-fifteenth centuries the preferred height of the Four Gospels manuscripts appears 
to have been c.250—350 mm, the width being at least c.150/160—250/260 mm, i.e. 90-100 mm less than 
the height. By the late fifteenth century, the height tends to remain within those limits, and the width in- 
creases a little bit, in all cases the gap between them mostly ranging 30—50 mm. In the nineteenth century, 
the preferred height of the Four Gospels codices remains 290—350 mm and surpasses the upper limit only 
in rare cases (cf. Uhlig 1989). 

Ethiopian manuscripts have a limited variety of layout types. Layouts are not designed for hierarchi- 
cal organization of the written space (like text/commentary or text/musical notation: for the latter case, in 
Degg"à and similar manuscripts, the musical notation is simply accommodated in a larger space between 
the lines, with a smaller script for the text). However, types of layouts are interrelated with the typologies 
of the texts they have to accommodate. The basic layouts of texts in Ethiopian manuscripts are three: one- 
column; two-column; and three-column. Four-column layout does exist, but occurs very rarely. 

Obviously, the shape of the written area is related also to the formats of the codices, which are mainly 
three: (1) rectangular (with the width being less than the height of the codex, but with the proportion 
width/height between 0.5 and 1.0); (2) square (the proportion width/height c.1.0); (3) tall (the proportion 
width/height less than 0.5). At the same time, this relationship is not always direct, since a rectangular co- 
dex can have a square written area, and vice versa. For the moment no statistical study on the relationship 
between size and layout has been carried out and all estimations are very approximate. 

Books with one-column layout encompass a sizeable part of the Ethiopian manuscripts, at least 15%. 
The most frequent book of this category is the Psalter. Irrespective of the size and format of the Psalter 
codex, the Psalms of David, the Odes of Solomon and the Song of Songs have always been written in one 
column, each versicle starting at a new line (exceptions to this layout are found in some very rare compre- 
hensive biblical manuscripts containing the entire canon). Two texts that follow the Song of Songs in the 
Psalter manuscripts (4nqasa berhan, Weddase Maryam) are always laid out in two columns. 

Besides the Psalter, one-column layout tends to be used in small-size codices, or, less commonly, in 
mid-size codices. All of these are manuscripts for personal use, study, devotion, or else they are various 
multiple-text manuscripts of the so-called 'service literature', composed of collections of litanies or daily 
prayers. An important category, as yet insufficiently surveyed, is represented by older hymnody manu- 
scripts, which sometimes also include portions of liturgy and Daily Office Prayers or poetic compositions. 
Also codices with ‘protective’ texts were frequently laid out in one column (in some of them, for example, 
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Maftehé seray, the writing is frequently interrupted by numerous talismanic pictures). Also the Gospel of 
John and the Revelation, if copied separately from the Four Gospels, were frequently laid out in one column. 

The trend toward the wider use of one-column layout (in small-size, portable codices) started at least in 
the eighteenth century, and it became more conspicuous in the nineteenth century. Apparently, it emerged 
in the area of the Gondarine culture, with increasing number of certain types of (non-liturgical) books 
intended for private use, which were required by church teachers, high-ranking ecclesiastics, dabtará, 
healers, monks, and zealous noble believers. 

Two-column layout is the most common and dominant type used in mid-size codices, but also occa- 
sionally in small- and large-size codices. It is applied to the widest range of texts constituting the bulk of 
Ethiopic literature. Two-column layout was also used from time to time for most of the texts mentioned 
above under ‘one-column layout’. The most ancient Ethiopic manuscripts have exclusively a two-column 
layout (Four Gospels of Abba Garima, etc.; the manuscript of the ‘Aksumite collection’ has a few cases of 
one-column layout for sections with tituli, ‘tables of contents’). 

Three-column layout was also regularly used, but applied for a more limited range of texts, mostly 
those of significant length, copied into mid- or large-size manuscripts. The texts most commonly laid out 
in three columns include the Synaxarion, the Gebra hemamat ‘Lectionary for Holy Week’, some theologi- 
cal treatises like Haymdnota abaw, Terg"ümé& Pawlos (‘Commentary of John Chrysostom on the Epistles 
of Paul’), and the like. Especially in the post seventeenth-century period, some texts appear to be laid out 
predominantly in three columns, such as the Octateuch, Minor Prophets, Proverbs and Kings, sometimes 
also the Four Gospels, big hymnody collections encompassing more than one of the five main hymnody 
works, some works of canon law like Fetha nagast (‘Law of the Kings’), and others. 

Different layout types in the same codex for single sections of the work are regularly applied for the 
Psalter and the Four Gospels. In general, it appears that the use of three-column layout expanded starting 
from the sixteenth century, and in particular in the eighteenth to nineteenth centuries, and that it partially 
replaced the two-column layout (Bausi 2008a, 538). Quite a number of text and manuscript types are at- 
tested in more than one layout. But a systematic study of a large number of manuscripts is necessary for 
defining more exactly when and why the change of layout took place, if there was any link between the 
history of the text and its use and the layout transformation, and if other factors (readability of the text, 
economic reasons, pictorial cycles etc.) exerted any influence. 

It should be noted that there is clear evidence for the change over the course of time from a two- 
column to a prevailing three-column layout in the case of long works that are attested from early on 
(fourteenth century onwards). The biblical Octateuch, laid out in two columns in several pre-seventeenth- 
century codices of large size, some of them containing more than 230 leaves, was copied only rarely in 
later centuries, but then always in a three-column layout, with a larger written area than in two-column 
format and fewer than 200 leaves. Ethiopic Synaxarion manuscripts of the later recensions are written in 
three columns, practically without exception; but the older version of the Synaxarion attested in a very 
small number of pre-seventeenth-century manuscripts appears in two columns; the same is true for the big 
collection of *Acts of the Martyrs', and for the canon-law collection of the Sinodos. Large late-eighteenth- 
or nineteenth-century copies of the collection of the ‘Miracles of Mary’, containing some three hundred 
narratives, are laid out in three columns. Starting from the late eighteenth century, hymnody manuscripts 
of large size could encompass several or even all five books of the set (Soma degg"à and Degg"a, Ме ега, 
Zemmaré, Mawase 't) with a three-column layout, in small script, with musical notation of even smaller 
size inserted interlinearly. 

The most complex change of layout took place over the centuries in the introductory texts to the Four 
Gospels (Maqdema wangel). Originally characterized by a special layout intended for the richly orna- 
mented Canon Tables and series of miniatures, they were later laid out like the regular text pages of the 
Four Gospels, although a smaller script was frequently used. 

It might be said provisionally that in many older (pre-sixteenth-century?) manuscripts, the first written 
line of the regular text pages was placed below the uppermost ruled line (fig. 1.6.3) which was sometimes 
used to guide notes indicating the occasions and appointed readings (or the so-called tituli in the Four 
Gospels); in the post-fifteenth-century manuscripts the first written line was placed invariably above the 
uppermost ruled line. In the accordion books and in the narrow scrolls the text is always written in one 
column. In the wall-amulets and particularly elaborate larger scrolls the text may be divided into two or 
even three columns but the pictures always occupy the full width of the strip. 
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It cannot be 
excluded that 
layout recipes 
were used in the 
past, but today 
their existence is 
difficult to ascer- 
tain. The contem- 
porary | scribes 
say that in their 
work they simply 
follow the layout 
of model manu- 
scripts, and stress 
the usage of the 
templates. 

The Ethiopi- 
Fig. 1.6.6 Ethiopia, Tegray, ‘Addiqaharsi Макапа Heywat Paraqlitos, AP-046, Vita and Miracles ап scribes adapt- 
of the Martyrs of Paráglitos, 1523 св, ff. 10v-11r, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. ed to what was 

needed and exer- 
cised flexibility in shaping the written area, basing their work on the unsophisticated layouts of the main 
types. If the scribe envisaged an ornamental headpiece for the incipit page, he left a few ruled upper lines 
blank (fig. 1.6.6 recto). In some texts, the written lines of a heading run across the entire page, exceeding 
the ruling for columns (hymnody manuscripts, Four Gospels, fig. 1.6.5). Additional texts could be written 
in the margins, on end-leaves, or on added leaves. Skilled scribes entered glosses and commentaries— 
usually not subject to written transmission, but written ad hoc—in the margins and between the written 
lines, or wherever there was some spare space. The upper ruled lines were used for accommodating quire 
signatures, headings, titles, and other elements placed around the written area (fig. 1.6.5). 





6.5. Text structure and readability 

6.5.1. Writing and decoration 

The Ethiopian script does not oppose capital to non-capital letters (it has only one capital-like ‘uncial’ 
set), and therefore has no ornamented initials. The ends of the text units are not decorated but only marked 
by series of repeated diacritical signs or dashes and dots, sometimes drawn with red and black inks. The 
colophons are rarely presented in decorative frames. In comparison with, for instance, Syriac or Coptic 
manuscripts, pen-work decoration in Ethiopian books is rather poor (cf. Ch. 1 § 6.1.5; Ch. 2 § 5). 

The miniatures are always put within the text frame, and margins are reserved for aniconic ornamenta- 
tion (typically paragraph marks marking pericopes, cruces ansatae, etc.). Three main categories of deco- 
ration can be distinguished: (1) the decorative script, in two forms: (a) rubrication and (b) coloured script; 
(2) aniconic decoration, mostly used in the text headings; and (3) miniatures or drawings. 

(1) If applied for the purpose of decoration, rubrication is not meant for hierarchically organizing 
the written page, but rather for making it aesthetically appealing. Such an effect may be created by lines 
of text alternately written in red and black, or sometimes even in several colours. The alternation of the 
colours is sometimes used to create figures, crosses, roundels or stars. The colouristic division is usually 
applied throughout all text columns, thus creating a horizontal visual entity. Such an arrangement is com- 
mon in the introductory pages, but is also applied to poetic texts, litanies, repeated expressions or words, 
various kinds of tables and computational drawings (cf. Ch. 1 § 6.1.5). 

(2) The aniconic decoration typically appears, starting from fourteenth-century manuscripts, in the 
form of bands filled with coloured interlace composed of various motifs. The composition is called in 
Ethiopic harag ‘tendril, twig’ (Balicka-Witakowska 2005b). Such a decoration is used to mark the head- 
ings, primarily the headings of the initial pages, either of a work, or of a chapter, or of a section etc., 
the importance of which might determine in turn its size and degree of elaboration (the introduction to a 
large text unit often turning into an ornamental frontispiece). A heading decoration is quite often not kept 
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within the space reserved for the text, 
but extends to the margins. Ornamental 
bands may run along the whole width of 
the written area or through only one of 
the columns, or an unbroken border sup- 
plied with perpendicular bands may also 
descend vertically into the inter-columnar 
space. The vertical ornamental bands may 
be very short, or as long as the text col- 
umns. The heading decoration often ex- 
tends into the upper margin; the lateral 
pendants may be short, but sometimes 
they descend towards the bottom margin. 
In some cases, the ornamental bands build 
a frame enclosing the whole written area, 
or only a part of it (figs. 1.6.6, 1.6.9). 
Figural elements added to the harag com- 
positions (as in the Gebra hemamat MS 
London, BL, Or. 597, fifteenth century) 
are exceptional. The colours and com- 
position of harag ornamentations often 
point to a particular epoch and even to a 
particular scriptorium. 

In the old Four Gospels manuscripts, 
the Eusebian Canon Tables are laid out 
and also decorated according to rules de- 
veloped in Late Antiquity outside Ethio- 
pia (Palestine, and probably Egypt, for 
the tables at least, but definitely not in 
Syria; Bausi 2011a). The oldest Abba 
Garima Four Gospels display two distinct typologies, both going back to Byzantine models: three pages 
of Eusebian prologue plus seven pages of architectural frames with tables (fig. 1.6.8); or two pages of 
Eusebian prologue plus eight pages of architectural frames with tables (Heldman 2003; Bausi 2004b). In 
both cases the series is closed by the ‘Tempietto’ or the ‘Fountain of Life’. The later mediaeval Ethiopian 
Canon Tables tradition can be sufficiently explained on this basis. This ancient system was enriched with 
the large repertory of aniconic elements created by the Ethiopian pictorial tradition (Leroy [Jules] 1962; 
Bausi 2004b). 

The figural decorations appear as miniatures or drawings, which may or may not be coloured. Their 
place, size and arrangement within the codex are determined by several factors, the most important being 
their illustrative or non-illustrative character. 

The non-illustrative pictures, also called ‘iconic’, display the most venerated holy figures, such as St 
Mary, the archangel Michael, St George, and other important saints. Commonly, they occupy a full page, 
are portrait-like and seldom narrative. This kind of miniature is to be found from the fourteenth century 
on. In the more recent manuscripts, they are often not contemporary with the text but either added much 
later or transferred from older, damaged books. Since the presence of miniatures raises the price of a 
manuscript on the tourist market, the books presently circulating are supplied with recently added second- 
ary pictures. 

The miniatures are almost always presented within simple, rarely decorated frames. Drawings in the 
old manuscripts are exceptional, mostly sketches for unfinished miniatures. Up to the sixteenth century, 
the story told by a text was never directly illustrated. The miniatures, even the narrative ones, were either 
gathered at the beginning of the manuscript or inserted into it as a frontispiece for particular parts of the 
text. This rule concerns even the narrative texts par excellence, for instance the Four Gospels or the Lives 
of saints. Another general rule was that one subject deserves one full-page miniature, but in the old Four 





Fig. 1.6.7 Ethiopia, Tegray, Mengas Maryam, MOMA-010, Miracles 
of Mary, nineteenth century, with infixed ff. 9v-10r of an earlier 
time, seventeenth century?, photograph Ethio-SPaRe. 
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Gospels, for instance, the Entry into Jerusalem and the Miracle at Cana are customarily displayed on two 
facing pages, while the Nativity is represented together with the Adoration of the Shepherds. 

The illustration of the early Four Gospels books made use of two types, both originating from outside 
Ethiopia. The older one, called the Palestinian, introduced—directly after the decorated Eusebian Canon 
Tables—three miniatures illustrating Jesus’ passion and resurrection (the Crucifixion, the Holy Women at 
the Tomb, and the Ascension). The second type, called the Byzantine, introduced at the same place a long 
Christological cycle, the most developed presently known containing nineteen miniatures (Lepage 1987; 
Balicka-Witakowska 1997; Lepage — Mercier 2011—2012). In these sets there are miniatures that have two 
subjects on one page, or one subject extending over two pages (cf. above). In both types, the text of each 
Gospel is preceded by a portrait of the evangelist (fig. 1.6.9). Placed on a verso, it faces the beginning of 
the Gospel text on the recto. 

A hagiographical text was usually introduced by the full-page portrait of the saint placed on a verso, 
facing the incipit page on the recto. In the collections of the “Acts of the Martyrs’ only selected saints are 
depicted (the selection criteria are the subject of current research; in MS EMML no. 7602, fourteenth/ 
fifteenth century, almost all saints are portrayed). In such collections, the portrait of the saint is painted 
on a verso, while the text begins on the facing recto. Sometimes an empty space left at the end of the 
text is also used for this purpose. In collections from the early fourteenth to fifteenth centuries, narrative 
miniatures are very rare (for example, the Beheading of John the Baptist in the ‘Acts of the Martyrs’ from 
Mesle, Tana, fourteenth/fifteenth century). More common from the sixteenth century onward, they are 
always limited to one or two episodes. 

The old Psalters are decorated with full-page miniatures serving as frontispieces for the sections of the 
book, representing the figures connected with these sections—a practice which derives from the Greek so- 
called ‘aristocratic Psalters’ (Weitzman 1960). Consequently, a miniature of David always appears before 
the Psalms, Solomon before the Song of Songs, Moses before his canticle and Mary before the ‘Prayers of 
Mary’ (Balicka-Witakowska 1983, 1984—1986). From the sixteenth century on, with few exceptions the 
Psalters keep only the frontispiece representing King David. 

The texts listed above are practically the only ones that were decorated with miniatures in the period 
before the end of the sixteenth century. Exceptions are rare (for example, the fifteenth-century ‘Lectionary 
for Holy Week’, kept in the monastery of Mar'àwi Krestos Enda Sellase, Tegray) and concern mainly the 
first collections of the ‘Miracles of Mary’ and the books of the Old Testament (for example, Vatican City, 
BAV, Borg. aeth. 3, or the Old Testament copy from the Bétlehém church near Dabra Tabor). 

During the sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth, major changes occurred in the layout 
of the decorated and illustrated manuscripts. The painted pages are no longer gathered at the beginning of 
the codex or placed only as frontispieces before major text sections. Rather, the frontispieces are kept, but 
the miniatures are distributed all through the book, inserted within the written area in frames. The most 
ancient manuscript with this new kind of layout is a copy of the ‘Miracles of Mary’, adorned with pic- 
tures drawn with coloured ink in the Italianate style during King Lebna Dengel’s reign (1508—1540) kept 
in the church of Tadbaba Maryam (unfortunately, only partial documentation is available for study); in 
comparison with the seventeenth-century manuscripts following this tradition, this manuscript is quite in- 
novative and must have been painted by a foreign artist. The collection itself evolved with the addition of 
new miracles, up to more than three hundred in some codices of the eighteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century, the texts to be illustrated is fixed at thirty-three miracles, with a set of miniatures (filling an entire 
page or added separately in a column when there are blank spaces to fill in) placed at the beginning or at 
the end of the relevant text. In addition, at the beginning or at the end, we find full-page paintings that 
we can qualify as iconic (for example, a Virgin with Child). None of the manuscripts of the “Miracles of 
Mary’ from the seventeenth century resemble each other exactly. Even if they depict the same subject, the 
execution and the layout are always different (Annequin 1972; Balicka-Witakowska 2010a). 

In the seventeenth century, the Jesuits must have brought to Ethiopia the Evangelium arabicum, an 
Arabic Gospels book printed in Rome in 1590-1591 for the evangelization missions in the Near East, with 
engravings by Antonio Tempesta modelled on the Small Passion woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer. Several 
Ethiopic Four Gospels books were illustrated in the 1660s—1680s, following this model. Each includes 
more than a hundred miniatures, although the distinct illustrations are actually fewer, as the illustrations 
to the Gospel of Matthew are repeated in the other Gospels (Leroy [Jules] 1961; Heldman 1993, 240—241; 
Bosc-Tiessé 2008, 103—105). 
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Further changes 
occurred from the 
end of the seven- 
teenth and espe- 
cially during the 
first half of the 
eighteenth century. 
In general, the num- 


na эз» —— ] ber of subjects rep- 
em c mk Er ie resented increased, 
TAL ; new iconographical 
cycles were cre- 
ated and the exist- 
ing ones were ex- 
panded. After the 
Four Gospels and 
the ‘Miracles of 
Mary’, one of the 
first texts for which 
an iconographic cy- 
Fig. 1.6.8 Ethiopia, Tegray, Enda Abba Garima, Abba Garima 2, Four Gospels, c. fourth-sixth cle was invented is 
century, photograph by EBW. the ‘Life and Mira- 

cles of St George’, 
as evidenced by a manuscript at Lake Tana, Tanasee 17 (= Kebran Gabre’él 17; Hammerschmidt 1973), 
which contains 55 miniatures. Someone (the scribe and/or the painter, the scholar or the client who ordered 





the manuscript to be illustrated) must have thought very carefully about the project—selecting the episodes, 
the mode of representation, location—and acted as an innovative designer. Some episodes are represented 
twice: the first time at the end of the column where a text ends, and then on the following page with a full- 
page representation. The insertion of a painting into a column makes it possible to juxtapose immediately 
image and text and allows for numerous illustrations without the need for overly complex coordination 
among scribe, painter and binder (Bosc-Tiessé 2008, 145—169). Following the same process, other texts 
were illustrated, especially the Dersana Mika él *Homiliary for the archangel Michael’. The illustrations of 
the Tabiba tabiban ‘Wisest amongst the Wise’, a hymnological composition, are laid out in a slightly dif- 
ferent way: the paintings usually occupy the entire width of the page, between a few lines at the top and at 
the bottom of the page, divided into two columns (Heldman 1993; Mercier 2001, 174—177). 

Whereas the paintings of the seventeenth century were painted in an unruled frame, in the course 
of the eighteenth century, later as a rule, they were accommodated within ruling lines, which were also 
utilized to apply coloured background. Moreover, during the eighteenth century, many new texts were il- 
lustrated: the Revelation of St John (McEwan 2006), the Nagara Maryam ‘Story of Mary’ (Balicka-Wita- 
kowska 2014), new lives and miracles of saints, and so on (Heldman 1993, 196). In each book, narrative 
miniatures were multiplied, but became also increasingly repetitive. Generally, the number of images was 
more concentrated in the initial part of the manuscript. Besides, iconic images depicting saints, the Virgin 
or the Crucifixion, tend often to be inserted into prayer books. 


6.6. The scribe and the painter at work 


6.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

The scribal profession could be learnt in monastic centres and as an auxiliary ability during the traditional 
church education. For a good scribe, a certain level of education was necessary, but the scribal work in 
itself was not an intellectual preoccupation. Hagiographical texts depict monks or priests, praised for their 
ability in writing, who were also scribes and recognized as saints. In most cases, however, they are writ- 
ers (authors) at the same time, and their calligraphic work was not distinctly separated from their literary 
achievements, but only added to their fame. The fact that training took place mostly within the framework 
of church education, however, does not mean that all scribes were necessarily monks or priests, especially 
in more recent periods. 
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During the twentieth century, training to become a scribe or a painter took place after finishing the 
elementary church school, when students were supposed to have acquired a good knowledge of Ge'ez. 
Yet most of the time they did it after completing another course, for example in church music, at the mo- 
ment when they needed to copy out a book in order to become a qualified teacher. In this case, they were 
not necessarily going to become a professional scribe, but sometimes they made writing a second source 
of income. Some places are well known for the training of scribes, at least for the end of the nineteenth 
century and in the twentieth century, such as Andabét in South Bagemder (Sergew Hable-Selassie 1981, 
27-31), where the apprentices learnt calligraphy as well as how to prepare inks, make parchment, paint, 
bind and decorate leather covers (Mellors — Parsons 2002b). 

At the end of the nineteenth century and in the first half of the twentieth, those who managed to join 
the newly established imperial scriptorium enjoyed benefits and a better social status than others, some- 
times becoming a dignitary with the title of а/адӣ, and also with the distinguished title of qum sahafi 
(‘calligrapher’). Other scribes could perform scribal work for governors or noblemen, receiving similar 
benefits and privileges (Haile Gabriel Dagne 1989). 

The so-called dabtards, оп the other hand, still represent a continuity with past tradition: self-em- 
ployed, wandering from one church to another, and sometimes also ordained priests, they are copyists-on- 
demand (especially for ‘magical scrolls’) and earn a living from their traditional knowledge, selling the 
manuscripts they manufacture. These scribes are ambiguously regarded by society, as they are believed to 
be also sorcerers. A text of the sixteenth century that singled out ten social classes put the scribes (sahaft) 
in the class of the craftsmen (tabiban), together with very much despised blacksmiths, tailors and carpen- 
ters (Guidi 1907, 229—230 (text), 205—206 (translation)). 

There is no special term for scriptorium until the end of the nineteenth century, and the questions of 
where Ethiopic manuscripts were copied, and how the work of copying and production was organized, are 
open ones. There are few monasteries in Ethiopia for which we can think that a scriptorium as an institu- 
tionalized workshop was settled with an administration organizing the work, wherever the work was really 
done. We have evidence that in these places, not only manufacture and/or copying was carried out, but 
also translators and authors of original works were active. Among such centres are monasteries and related 
networks founded in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries by the followers of the monks Ewostatéwos 
(for example, Dabra Maryam, in Eritrea, following the old traditions of manuscript painting having their 
roots in Palaeo-Christian and Byzantine art; Heldman 1989; Lusini 2004) and Estifanos (Gunda Gunde, in 
eastern Tegray, characterized by the introduction of several technical and iconographical innovations: an 
enlarged range of colours, extensive use of harag, reduction of the narrative scenes and addition of purely 
iconic pictures to the decoration programme; Heldman 1989; Balicka-Witakowska 20052), and also the 
monastery of Dabra Hayq (Bausi 2006a; Heldman 2007; Bosc-Tiessé 2010b). 

An analysis of colophons written down in the 1660s—1760s in the Lasta region, around Lalibala, re- 
veals the relationships between the different actors. It appears that different authorities, either political or 
religious, could hire a scribe, ordering manuscripts to be copied for different churches. Scribes worked 
independently, not being attached to the service of one patron, who in turn could have different scribes 
working for him. In this context, a scribe was not settled in a particular church (Bosc-Tiessé 2009). 

Under the regency of Queen Mentewwab (1730—1769) and during Menilek II’s reign (1889-1913), we 
have evidence of a more developed hierarchy, with a chief organizing the work of the scribes. During the 
regency of Mentewwab, a chief supervised the copyists working for the queen and her son. During the reigns 
of Menilek II and Hayla Sellasé, this function was put under the office of the sahafe te’ ezaz, that is the official 
chronicler and chancellor of the King (Haile Gabriel Dagne 1989; Bosc-Tiessé 2008; 2010a). Yet already in 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, the kings are known to have organized the copying and distribution 
of manuscripts at home and abroad (Balicka-Witakowska 1997; Derat 2005; Bausi 2013b). 

The scribe first writes the main text with black ink, and later adds the rubrics in red after changing 
the reed; but the rubricator might be another person. The twentieth century pictures of scribes show them 
working alone. However, there is enough evidence to indicate that the work could be divided among sev- 
eral scribes. 

The scribe seems to have been theoretically trained to work also as a painter. In most cases it was the 
scribe who, if not painted the miniatures, at least sketched the ornamentation (harag). The name of the 
painter does not appear in the colophon, but sometimes the miniatures are signed and thus we can see that 
in some cases painter and scribe were the same (Bausi 2014, on Fiaccadori 1993, 162—168; Wright 1877, 
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34, no. lii). Different scenarios 
might have occurred especial- 
ly when the amount of work 
would make a division of la- 
bour necessary. For the period 
up to the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, the quires 
with pictures (with the excep- 
tion of the frontispieces) and 
the quires with text were in- 
dependently produced, while 
afterwards the painter worked 
on the same quires as did the 
copyist, and he had to wait un- 
til the scribe had finished be- 
fore he could start his work. 

Fig. 1.6.9 Ethiopia, Tegray, Dabra Madhinat, Abuna ‘Abiya Egzi’, Four Gospels, In several manuscripts of 


sixteenth century, ff. 161v-162r: St John and the incipit of the Gospel of John, the beginning of the eighteenth 
photograph by Michael Gervers. 
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ferent persons working on it. 
The signature was probably 
used to remind someone that 
the work on this specific page 
was done or had to be contin- 
ued by a certain person. Paint- 


Fig. 1.6.10 Ethiopia, Lalibala, Beta Maryam, Nagara Магуат (Story of Mary), ers could have worked to some 
eighteenth century, ff. 10v-11r, photograph by Michael Gervers. extent with manuals and icon- 





ographic repertories (for some 
examples, Fiaccadori 2001, 280b-285b, on the manuscript Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, 3853 and further 
examples). 

The scribe who makes the scrolls has to act in a relatively clandestine way because the Orthodox 
Church formally disapproves of such practices. The scroll-makers claim that their esoteric knowledge is 
a result of revelation and needs to be protected by deep secrecy. At least a part of this ‘hidden wisdom’, 
however, is written down and appears in books of divination and of the medical and/or magical-religious 
genre, with related pictures (Mercier 1992, 95-121). When ready, the scroll is given to the owner together 
with a prescription telling him or her how to carry it and when and how to use it in order to make it most 
effective. The texts in the scrolls mention neither the name of their scribes, nor the dates. 

Books have been mostly written at someone's request or on behalf of someone, and they have also 
been sold and bought (the book market of Aksum has been particularly important). The price is sometimes 
mentioned in the manuscript. 


6.6.2. Colophons 

Colophons were definitely an optional element, and there is no colophon, for example, in the most ancient 
Four Gospels books of Abba Garima. The most ancient Ethiopic colophon might be in the MS EMML no. 
1832, a Four Gospels manuscript from Dabra Hayq Estifanos, written down by order of the abbot and saint 
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Iyasus Mo'a in 1280/1281 сЕ (f. 24v; Taddesse Tamrat 1970; but cf. also Bosc-Tiessé 20106). An increas- 
ing number of colophons can be noted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (in particular in the age of 
Zar' a Ya qob, 1434—1468, cf. also Bausi forthcoming b). 

A peculiar phenomenon attested mostly for the communities of the followers of Ewostat@wos (Dabra 
Maryam, Qohayn, and Dabra Bizan, Hamasen, now Eritrea) is the narrative expansion of the colophons, 
which in some fifteenth-century manuscripts tend to become small chronographical and hagiographical 
works in and of themselves (Bausi 1994, 1995a, 1997; Lusini 1996). 


6.6.3. Dating systems 

Chronological indications in colophons refer to the regnal year of the reigning king, but officers in charge 
and church dignitaries might also be mentioned, whether the book was written for them or not. Dating can 
also alternatively or additionally be given according to the common calendrical systems in use in written 
texts, which mostly derive from Christian Egypt, with all its apparatus (cycle of the evangelists, epact, 
tenteyon, etc.). Several eras are used: Era of the World (‘amata ‘alam ‘year of the world’), also called 
‘year after the creation’ ( amat emfetrat) beginning in 5493 все; Era of Diocletian ( amata ѕата ‘tat ‘year 
of martyrs’), beginning 5,776 years after creation, in 284/285 ce; Era of Grace (‘amata mehrat ‘year of 
mercy’), beginning 5,852 years after the creation, in 359/360 ce; Era of the Incarnation (of Christ) (amata 
seggáwe), beginning 5,500 years after creation, in 7/8 cr. The Era of Grace and the Era of Diocletian are 
connected to the five-hundred-thirty-two-year cycle of the eastern computus that combines the nineteen- 
year lunar cycle with the biblical/Jewish seven-day week (and the four-year leap-year cycle) and often 
give rise to uncertainties that can be cleared up only by the context and cross-dating (Uhlig 2003). 


6.6.4. Duration of copying 

Apart from a regulation of the imperial scriptorium issued in June 1919, detailing how much time was 
needed for copying various books (for example, five months for a Psalter, eight months for the Four Gos- 
pels, etc.), only colophons and notes in the manuscripts provide any indications concerning duration of 
copying, and such indications have not yet been systematically collected. For example, the colophon of a 
large-size Octateuch manuscript in Pistoia, Biblioteca Forteguerriana, Martini 5, consisting of 195 folia, 
dating to 1437/1438 се, indicates that the manuscript was copied by two scribes (one of them also acting 
as painter) from February to August of a single year, i.e. in the space of six to seven months circa, while 
the colophon states also that the parchment was produced by specialized craftsmen (Bausi 2014, on Fiac- 
cadori 1993, 162-163). 

Antoine d' Abbadie, an erudite individual well placed in the Ethiopian society of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, had manuscripts copied for him when he could not get possession of the original. In 
Gondar, capital city of the kingdom at that time, he paid the scribe per page or even per character, count- 
ing that an efficient copyist should write around 10,000 characters per day (MS Paris, BnF, Éthiopien 
d' Abbadie 172, f. 88; Bosc-Tiessé — Wion 2010, 87—88). 


6.7. Bookbinding 

Ethiopian tradition claims that the main shape of the Ethiopian codex has remained unchanged since many 
centuries, and the Ethiopian binding method is very old. Some modification, however, did take place, even 
though there was no complete transformation of the binding structure and techniques. 

The main type of binding of the Ethiopian codex, on two boards, is simple (Szirmai 1999, 45—50). The 
left and right cover boards are commonly made of wood, Cordia africana (wanza), Olea africana (мауга), 
or cedar, though other kinds of wood are also used. The boards are cut roughly with an adze; usually they 
have the same size as the text block, or sometimes they exceed it by just a few mm. 

Leather boards made of thick, stiff (ox) leather do occur, but even if cheaper, they are far less usual 
than the wooden ones. They were normally manufactured for codices of small size. If a codex contains 
only a small number of leaves (gathered in one quire), one single folded rectangular piece of leather 
(or even parchment) embracing the text block can be utilized (‘limp-binding’). However, some inherent 
problems (greater vulnerability of the sewing, concave distortion of the spine) rendered leather bindings 
impractical, and their use remained limited. 

Many Ethiopian codices bound on wooden boards are covered with leather. This practice is docu- 
mented from the fifteenth century at the latest, and is very widespread also today. For this purpose, 
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slightly tanned sheep skin, or better goat skin, is used (just as for a number of household items). Tambén, 
a region in Northern Ethiopia, is particularly known for the production of high quality leather (also called 
tambén). Rarely, also imported Morocco leather (Байга ‘arab) was used. The leather cover is glued onto 
the outer faces of the boards (at least in some cases, the adhesive was also brought unto the spine-folds of 
the quires); then protruding edges of the cover are folded as turn-ins and glued onto the inner surface of 
the boards. The remaining open surface in the middle can be covered with textile inlays; in older codices, 
it was covered by parchment paste-downs. 

While most of the codices commonly have a full leather cover, quite a number have a ‘quarter cover’, 
and very few a ‘half cover’. A fully leather-covered volume may later receive a leather overback, to 
strengthen the spine area or to repair damage. For very big codices, the leather cover could be made of 
two pieces of leather, sewn along the middle of the spine. 

In very few cases, the codex could receive a luxurious furnishing made of metal plaques (usually bear- 
ing tooled decorations) attached to the boards. The material could be copper or (gilded) silver or gold-like 
metal. Such an expensive embellishment was usually reserved for the main Four Gospels manuscript of 
the institution (but some other books decorated in this way do occur, see fig. 1.6.11). Traditionally, the 
term ‘golden gospel’ (wangela warq) refers to a Four Gospels manuscript which contains the most signifi- 
cant notes regarding the owning institution (usually a monastery or a church) or the region (Bausi 2010d, 
see also Balicka-Witakowska forthcoming a), not to a Gospel book with a golden or gilt cover. 

The codex is often kept in a special two-part slip case (mahdar and defat), made of crude stiff leather, 
although high quality examples made of fine leather and furnished with elaborating fastenings also occur. 
The cases are used to hang the books (in the storage rooms) on a peg inserted in the wall, or from a beam. 
The big and heavy volumes could be stored on improvized shelves or on a traditional leather thong bed 
(alga), or, in the church, in a special piece of furniture (manbara tabot) for the altar tablet (tabot). Many 
codices received a secondary textile cover, or are kept and transported wrapped in textile or brocade. 
Extremely poor preservation conditions—which started only recently to be slowly improved—have re- 
sulted in the great percentage of old bindings being lost or badly damaged. Many manuscripts have been 
rebound, often unprofessionally. 

Text blocks frequently include end-leaf 
quires protecting the first and last pages of 
the text from direct contact with the wooden 
boards. Such quires usually include a small- 
er number of leaves (two to six) than usual, 
which remain unwritten and can be used for 
additional texts, notes, paintings or draw- 
ings of different kinds. The end-leaf quires 
were an unstable part of the text block and 
were frequently taken out or modified (To- 
maszewski — Gervers 2014, 73-74). 

Another important feature which can be 
observed in older (pre-mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury) codices is the use of the first and the 
last leaf of, respectively, the left and right 
end-leaf quires as paste-downs. The leaf 
was glued to the board surface with an ad- 
hesive, and the turn-ins of the leather cover 
were glued onto it. With time the adhesive 
(possibly of wheat origin) tends to lose its 
strength, so that the paste-downs become 
detached from the wooden surface, and in 
v many cases they were later cut off. However, 
Fig. 1.6.11 Ethiopia, Amhara, Saqota Mika'el Сабе el, in a few cases the former function of those 
Ta àmmera Iyasus (Miracles of Jesus), eighteenth century, front leaves can still be surmised thanks to typical 
board, photograph by Michael Gervers discolourations that occur on end-leaves. 
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Ethiopian manuscript-makers occasionally trimmed text blocks, but only rarely; this practice is at- 
tested for a few manuscripts, among others, through the ‘cues’ for the rubricator in the margins (numbers, 
titles, instructions), which have partly been cut together with the edges of the leaves. 

Threads used for sewing the codex can be of animal or vegetable origin. As to threads of animal 
origin, they were probably ‘sinews’, according to recent observations, instead of ‘guts’, as sometimes 
reported (cf. Sergew Hable-Selassie 1981, 24; Faqada Sellase Tafarra 2010, 208—209). The vegetable 
threads are made from different sorts of linen or cotton string or twine. The use of long and narrow twisted 
strips of parchment has also been observed, although it is a marginal practice. Today, synthetic threads 
are also widely used. 

Depending on the size of the manuscript, the boards receive one, or (most commonly) two, or three 
pairs of sewing stations (up to six; sewing on three stations has also been attested). For this sewing, 
channels are made at appropriate places on the boards, where the threads are to be anchored, and they 
are matched by the holes made in the centrefolds of the quires. The sewing is executed without any sew- 
ing supports. Ethiopian chain-stitch sewing has been described in detail (Szirmai 1997, 46—48); it is 
sometimes referred to as an ancient feature of Ethiopian book production and compared to the Coptic 
multiple-quire manuscript sewing (for example, Shailor 1988, 55). For each pair of sewing stations, one 
single thread and two needles are used. The same thread is used for attaching the boards to the text block. 

Most of the leather-covered codices have endbands or at least traces of their remains. The core of 
the endband (totàn, cf. Fagáda Sellasé Tafarra 2010, 222—224) is usually slit-braid (sometimes made of 
two leather thongs of different colours). Two cores are sewn to the protruding tip of the spine at the top 
and bottom (making ‘headband’ and ‘tailband’, respectively). The threads used for them are led through 
the centrefolds of the quires, then between the board and text block, and knotted (Szirmai 1999, 49). It 
appears that in very many cases the holes left by the tackets have been re-utilized for endband sewing 
(Faqàda Sellasé Tafarra 2010, 133—134). The endband structures (especially stitching) are quite fragile 
and can be observed intact only in a relatively small number of codices. 

The accordion book could have a limp binding, or its front and end folds could receive light wooden 
or leather boards and laces (fig. 1.6.1). Often it is also supplied with a leather case in which the book is 
carried as an amulet, with a channel for a cord. The scroll is kept rolled in a cylindrical case made in two 
parts of tinted red leather or of a hollowed piece of bamboo covered with leather. The case has a channel 
for lacing a cord, to which may be attached shells, beads, dried beneficial plants closed in small cases 
and additional charms. In rare cases, the case is made of metal, usually silvered alloy, and decorated with 
filigree and chased (for example, London, BL, Or. 12859). 

Leather covering the wooden boards is dyed brown or reddish brown. Different conditions of preser- 
vation, exposure to light and humidity produce the whole gamut of these basic colours. Recently executed 
examples, tinted with industrial products, are pinkish red. Leather is usually blind-tooled with small 
finishing tools (degg"es), each having a special name recalling its form (Mellors — Parsons 2002a, 17; 
Mersha Alehegne 2011; Tomaszewski — Gervers 2014, 80—84). Sometimes the decorative pattern is in- 
cised or punched. The blind panel design is very simple and repetitive, but it would be difficult to find two 
identical examples even if they were produced in the same workshop. Usually the ornamentation includes 
a cross, sometimes flanked by a schematically drawn church building, always framed or encircled by 
multi-linear borders. The cross appears in innumerable variants. The design of the front cover is repeated 
on the back cover. The turn-ins, the spine, and the edges of the cover are also sometimes tooled with the 
same patterns as those on the external covers. The centre of the inside cover is filled with a textile inlay, of 
varying quality—from cheap Indian chintz to fine silk (Pankhurst [Rich.] 1980, 1981, 1983—1984, 1984, 
1985-1986). A leaf with a drawing or even with a miniature may also be pasted in place of the textile. 
In the centre of some upper boards there is a square cavity which originally housed a piece of locally 
produced mirror. 

The elaborate examples of leather covers may be supplied with metal furnishings. The bosses or 
studs, usually in the form of rosettes, were executed by means of different techniques, some made of 
two pieces of solid metal. Quite often a metal appliqué decoration was introduced, arranged into various 
compositions. The fastening catches and clasps may have ornamented metal parts. For production of all 
these elements, most often silver or silvered alloy are used, but other metals may occur (Pankhurst [Rich.] 
1999); very fine examples are two manuscripts donated by King Na’od (1494—1508) to the church of 
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Martula Maryam, Acts of the Apostles and Catholic Epistles, and a two-volume Synaxarion belonging to 
the church of Maryam Dengelat, Tegray. 

Books entirely covered with metal are rare and of recent date, mostly from the eighteenth to early 
twentieth centuries (a well-known example is MS London, BL, Or. 728, a binding ‘in metal covers of cop- 
per gilt’, Wright 1877, 196, no. 304; also Pankhurst [Rich.] 1983—1984, 249). Made of a cheap silver or 
alloy, they are fastened by means of metal pegs and usually decorated with engravings representing figural 
and aniconic motifs. Three among the most ancient Four Gospels books have metal covers dating to a 
much earlier period: two Four Gospels from Enda Abba Garima (with three bronze pieces, plus one frag- 
mentarily preserved, repoussé ornamented, and one possibly gilt), and the Four Gospels book of Dabra 
Libanos, Ham (now Eritrea), that is also a ‘golden gospel’. In the former case, the decorative motifs, the 
cross encircled by stylized foliage, are similar in all three examples, but not identical (Leroy [Jules] 1960). 
The latter case from Dabra Libanos (Bausi 1994, 1995a, 1997) has not yet been more closely examined, 
but the cover has a votive inscription mentioning the name of its commissioner donor (Conti Rossini 1901, 
181; Derat 2010, 20; Fiaccadori 2011 [2012]). 

Some wooden boards are coated with textile, usually a kind of velvet or thick cotton, providing sup- 
port for the metal appliqué. The covering textile goes over the boards. Buckram-like textiles, usually 
cheap ones, are also used to protect the leather covers and the edges of the text block. 

Several manuscripts are furnished with bookmarks made of coloured threads or pieces of leather fas- 
tened to the outer margin of a leaf some 50 mm from its upper corner. In the de luxe manuscripts it is a 
small, colourful bunch of silk threads. In some manuscripts, the miniatures may be protected by a tipped- 
in curtain of thin cotton or other textile, but seldom is the whole set protected. 
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7. Georgian codicology (JG) 
7.1. Materials and tools 


As in other book traditions of the Christian Near East, Georgian manuscript books (usually styled cigni 
‘book’ in Old Georgian, vs. nusxa ‘manuscript, document’; Modern Georgian xelnaceri ‘handwritten’ ) 
are written on papyrus, parchment or paper. As a matter of fact, the history of the different writing sup- 
ports used for Georgian manuscripts is poorly understood until today, for lack of extensive investigations 
into the matter, but also because of the lack of explicit dates in all too many manuscripts, as well as their 
dispersion over all too many repositories throughout the world. To overcome this problem, it would be de- 
sirable to establish a relative chronology based upon palaeography as well as external features (ink types, 
layout etc.), with manuscripts that contain explicit indications of their date and provenance representing 
the core. An important prerequisite for this undertaking would be the availability of digitized images, not 
only from western collections. Another prerequisite would consist in the application of scientific methods 
of analysis, which has not yet even begun. 


7.1.1. Papyrus 

Even though there were outstanding centres of Georgian manuscript production in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean (Jerusalem, Palestine and Mount Sinai), papyrus (Georgian cili) was always exceptional as a writ- 
ing support for Georgian codices even of Levantine provenance. The most prominent papyrus codex is 
MS 98 of the (old) Georgian collection of St Catherine’s Monastery, parts of a psalter written in nusxuri 
minuscules in about the tenth century. Unfortunately, the codex was badly damaged and has remained 
practically inaccessible for investigation in the monastery library, so that but little information as to its 
structure can be given. 

Another prominent item to be mentioned here is manuscript 2123 of the H collection of Tbilisi, a 
hymnary codex of about the tenth century comprising about one half each of parchment and papyrus 
leaves (the so-called ¢il-etratis iadgari ‘hymnary of papyrus [and] parchment’; Sanize — Martirosovi 
1977; Karanaze et al. 2010, 25 and 139; cf. the coloured reproductions of one papyrus and one parchment 
page each in Cagareli 1888a between pp. 157 and 158), put together in quinions with three papyrus bifolia 
between outer and central bifolia of parchment to support them (Sanize — Martirosovi 1977, 214—215; 
Metreveli et al. 1978, 229—239). Why, when and by whom the codex was conceived in the given form has 
remained unknown. 

The papyrus used in these two codices originated presumably from Egypt; however, nothing is known 
about the exact provenance or the manufacture of the bifolia as no colophons survive. From the only pho- 
tograph available of Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 98 (fig. 1.7.1 showing Ps. 64.11-65.11, photograph kindly 
provided by the librarian of St Catherine's Monastery, Father Justin, in May 2009; the coloured reproduc- 
tion of a fragment containing Ps. 118.68—75 printed in Cagareli 1888b between pp. 192 and 193 is not a 
photograph), it seems that the writing is only across the vertical fibres (recto or verso?), while the other 
side with horizontal fibres is blank. It was stated in 1888 that the papyrus of H-2123 (then still manuscript 
29 of the Georgian monastery of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem) was ‘better’, ‘thinner’ and ‘smoother’ than 
that of the Sinai Psalter but, at the same time, more ‘yellow-brownish’ and ‘dark coloured’ (Cagareli 
1888a, 159; my translations); today, the leaves of the Psalter too appear extremely tanned. 


7.1.2. Parchment 

Parchment was the basic support material of manuscript codices throughout the period of Old Georgian, 
up to the thirteenth century, and at all the production centres, both in the Caucasus and elsewhere; except 
for the few papyrus codices from Palestine and Mount Sinai, all manuscript books of that period, includ- 
ing rolls, are made from parchment. The same is true for the small set of noteworthy legal and other docu- 
ments that have come down to us from that time. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, parchment 
began gradually to be superseded by paper, and its use seems to have ceased by the end of the fourteenth 
century (if we ignore the reuse of parchment leaves as flyleaves in bindings). 

Although the number of Old Georgian parchment manuscripts is very large, little is known so far about 
the material used, its provenance and its manufacture (a relevant thesis on writing materials, Gogasvili 
2004, has remained unpublished, but see GogaSvili 2003 and 2006). Given that the structure of parchment 
codices is by and large compliant with Greek usage, we may safely assume that the Georgian practices of 
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preparing animals’ skin for parchment 
are derived from Greek practices, most 
probably those prevalent in Palestine. 
This assumption is corroborated by the 
fact that the Georgian word for ‘parch- 
ment’, efrafi, likely reflects Greek tet- 
radion, ‘quaternion’, thus indicating 
that quaternions made of parchment 
were the normal type of codex units 
Georgians met with when they com- 
menced the production of manuscripts 
in their own right. 

There has been no investigation yet 
into the different types of parchment 
used in Georgian codices and their dis- 
tribution across chronological or geo- 
graphical extents (but see Nanobašvili 
1973 for popular methods of the treat- 
ment of animal hides in Georgia). As 
a matter of fact, Georgian manuscript 
books are likely to have been an object 
of transportation between several cen- 
tres of production throughout the Mid- 
dle Ages, and as all too many codices 
lack any information regarding their 





n Fig. 1.7.1 Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 98, page containing Ps. 64.11— 
origin, we cannot even be sure that they 65 jj. photograph by Father Justin, May 2009. 
originated from the location where they 


were first taken notice of. For studying the history of Georgian manuscript production, it would therefore 
be worthwhile to devise scientific means to distinguish different types of parchment, especially with a 
view to determining the number of pre-ninth-century manuscripts that were produced in Georgia proper. 

Different from other early Christian traditions, Georgians seem not to have used coloured parchment 
in the production of codices. However, given the quantity of manuscripts that must have been destroyed 
in the Caucasus during the time of the Mongol invasions and other wars, we cannot be sure that this as- 
sumption is not due to a mere gap of preservation. 


7.1.3. Parchment palimpsests 

Nearly all Georgian manuscripts antedating the ninth century survive only in palimpsest form, overwritten 
in either (later) Georgian or other languages. Palimpsest codices, such as Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 
2, often contain parts of more than one original manuscript (in the latter case, fourteen hands extending 
over approximately six centuries have been distinguished, and another part of one of the originals used 
has been detected in a palimpsest in Tbilisi, see Ka*$aia 1974, 491; Gippert et al. 2007a, 6-1). On the 
other hand, Georgian overwriting was also applied to codices of non-Georgian provenance such as, for 
example, Palestinian Aramaic, Syriac, Armenian, or the only manuscript remnants of the language of the 
Caucasian Albanians, detected as the first text in two Georgian palimpsests of the ‘New Finds’ of Mount 
Sinai (Gippert et al. 2009). Until today, only a few of the relevant palimpsest codices have been studied 
in much detail (c.4,000 palimpsest pages have been counted among the holdings of the National Centre 
of Manuscripts, Tbilisi; see <http://www.manuscript.ge/index.php?m=73&amp;In=eng>, last access 29 
November 2014); by consequence, questions of (relative) chronology and provenance of the overwritten 
originals have only partly been investigated. 


7.1.4. Paper 


Leaving aside a few specimens datable to the tenth and eleventh centuries, evidence for the use of paper as 
the support material for Georgian manuscript codices begins in the twelfth century, one of the most promi- 
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nent early codices being the ‘Bible with Catenes’ (katenebiani biblia) written in the academy of Gelati in 
West Georgia (Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1108). Another remarkably ancient paper codex 
is the Tbilisi MS A-65 which contains, among other texts, a Georgian translation of an Arabic astrological 
treatise (with illustrations) and which is datable to 1188—1210 (Karanaze et al. 2010, 39). Secular codices 
proper, i.e. manuscripts containing epics, romances and the like, are all paper codices; this is hardly sur- 
prising, as none of those that have come down to us antedates the sixteenth century, due to the fact that 
many codices of this type were destroyed, if not during the Mongol invasions, by clerical fanatics in the 
eighteenth century (Timote 1852, 154; Rayfield 2010, 79; Gippert — Tandaschwili 2014, 6—7). 

For the majority of Georgian paper codices we may assume that it was oriental paper that was used; 
but there has been no detailed investigation into this question. The same is true for questions concerning 
the provenance, the composition, and the manufacture of the paper, and possible differences between pa- 
per used in Georgia proper and elsewhere (but cf. Patarize 1965a for the treatment of paper, and Patarize 
1968 for the use of Persian paper in Georgia). Western paper is likely to have been introduced only in the 
eighteenth century, via Russia, where the first Georgian book was printed (the ‘Bakar Bible’ of 1743); 
however, there are no detailed studies available for this topic either (but see Patarize 1965b on watermarks 
in Georgian manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries). 


7.1.5. Other writing surfaces 

There can be no doubt that wooden tablets (Georgian picari) were used as writing supports throughout 
the time of Georgian literacy, even though we do not have any ancient examples at our disposal; however, 
there is no indication that they ever bore large amounts of text in the sense of ‘books’. The same is true 
for ostraca and other non-flexible writing supports (including stone inscriptions). 


7.1.6. Inks 
The typology and distribution of the inks used in Georgian manuscripts has not been studied in detail. 
From multispectral analyses undertaken in connexion with the editing of palimpsests, we may safely state 
that the main ink used in the early centuries, on parchment, was an iron-gall ink with a brownish (Geor- 
gian qavisperi ‘coffee-coloured’) to blackish (Georgian Savi аск”) colour. The same type of ink was 
still used in later centuries when the palimpsests were overwritten, and probably also in paper codices as 
well as the few papyrus manuscripts. Nothing is known so far about the distribution of special types of ink 
among the different centres of Georgian manuscript production. 

There are no original Georgian texts known that describe the production of inks for manuscript use. 
It is highly probable that ‘black’ ink was introduced to Georgia from the Greek-speaking world, given 
that the Georgian term for ‘ink’, melani, is clearly a borrowing from Greek melan, *black'. In contrast to 
this, the word for ‘red ink’, singuri, cannot be traced to Greek, but must have a different origin (Syriac 
siriqon?); it is important in this context that singuri seems not to be attested before the eleventh century, 
the plain adjective for ‘red’, citeli, being used earlier (for example, in manuscripts containing the Euthal- 
ian apparatus to the Pauline Epistles; Gippert 2010a, I-1—5). 


7.1.7. Pigments and dyes 

Rubrics can be proven to have been common everywhere in religious manuscripts since the very begin- 
ning of Georgian literacy, with several clear-cut purposes that range from delimitation (in the form of or- 
namental headpieces and the like separating parts of larger texts) via decoration (such as in crosses added 
at the end of Gospels) to highlighting (of titles, initials of paragraphs, proper names and the like, as on the 
title page of the synaxary MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-2211, c. eleventh century, see fig. 
1.7.2, or in the hymnary MS Tbilisi, S-425, written by Mikael Modrekili in c.978-988, which also exhibits 
neumes in red, see fig. 1.7.3; cf. Gippert 2010b for a preliminary typology). The use of other colours in 
the same types of codices is rather rare; for example, we find green ink used for liturgical glosses added 
to the twelfth-century Gospel manuscript Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 1, or blue colour used (along- 
side red and gold) to fill in the initial letters in the tenth-century Gospel codex Tbilisi, National Centre 
of Manuscripts, S-592, or in the twelfth-century $ruéi Gospels, MS Tbilisi, Н-1667, see fig. 1.7.4. Other 
types of ornamentation involving extensive use of colours can be found in Gospel (and other) codices 
which exhibit portal-like frames (headpieces) indicating the beginnings of chapters (Georgian kari 'gate'") 
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as in the Gospel codices from Tbilisi, National 
Centre of Manuscripts, A-484 (the Alaverdi 
Gospels, dated 1054), Q-908 (1054, see fig. 
1.7.5) or A-1335 (the Vani Gospels, twelfth to 
thirteenth centuries; see Ch. 2 § 6 fig. 2.6.2), 
or the codices S-134 (dated 1031) and S-3683 
(dated 1708, on paper) containing elements of 
(ecclesiastical) law. 

In the secular codices containing mediae- 
val epics, romances and the like, rubrics can 
be found with highlighting functions as in the 
Tbilisi manuscripts H-84 (dated 1680, contain- 
ing Shota Rustaveli's Vepxistqaosani ‘Knight 
in the Panther's Skin’) or S-1594 (dated 1647, 
containing a Georgian derivate of the Persian 
Sahnama epic); however, red is often replaced 
by gold in the same types of manuscript as in 
H-2074 (sixteenth/seventeenth century, another 
manuscript containing Rustaveli’s epic). 

A wider range of colours was used through- 
out the time of Georgian manuscript production 
in miniatures and illuminations. 


7.1.8. Writing instruments 

The main writing instrument used in the pro- 
duction of Georgian manuscripts was the cala- 
mus, obviously introduced to Georgia from 
Greece as its name shows (kalami < Greek 
kalamos); the word is still used today for any 
kind of pen. Nothing is known about the source 
material used in the production of the calamus 
in the centres of ancient Georgian manuscript 
tradition; however, it is likely that either quills 
or reed pens (or both) were used, as in other 
traditions of the Christian Near East. 


7.2. Book forms 


The principal form of the Georgian handwrit- 
ten book was the codex made of quires of 
parchment (note again the term efrafi denoting 
‘parchment’, from Greek tetradion ‘quaterni- 
on’) or paper, with but little variation concern- 
ing the number of bifolia constituting a quire 
and other aspects of codex and quire structure. 
As aconcurrent form, parchment rolls appeared 
during the Middle Ages; they always played a 
minor role, however, their use being restricted 
to certain specific purposes. 


7.2.2. The roll and the rotulus 

Rolls made from parchment sheets have mostly 
been found at Mount Sinai. As there have been 
no special investigations devoted to the manu- 
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Fig. 1.7.2 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-2211, c. 
eleventh century, f. 2r; this and the following six photographs 
courtesy of the National Centre of Manuscripts. 





Fig. 1.7.3 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-425, 


c.978/988, f. 24v. 
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facture and structure of Georgian rolls (gragnili 
‘rolled up’), only a few remarks can be made 
here. From the specimens mentioned above, it is 
clear that a roll consists of a series of parchment 
sheets that were sewn together along the shorter 
edges and inscribed on both sides parallel to the 
short edge, which implies that they were unrolled 
vertically when read and so are to be identified 
as rotuli. The leaves bound together in rolls usu- 
ally have a smaller ratio of width to height than 
those used in codices; cf., for example, MS Tbi- 
lisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-922 with 
a ratio of less than 0.3 (Кагапазе et al. 2010, 80). 
Typically the Georgian rotuli contain liturgical 
texts, such as the liturgy of St John Chrysostom, 
which is contained in MS Graz, UBG, 2058/5 (of 
Sinaitic provenance; Imnais$vili 2004, 300—313; 
Gippert — Imnai8vili 2009a). A parchment rotulus 
containing a king’s decree (written in mxedruli) is 
MS 608 of the Kutaisi Historico-ethnographical 
Museum, from about the eleventh century. 


7.2.3. The codex 

There is no indication whatsoever that the pro- 
duction of rolls antedated that of codices in the 
Georgian tradition. As a matter of fact, all manu- 
scripts from the early centuries of Georgian lit- 
eracy (c. fifth to ninth centuries) that have come 
down to us are parchment codices (or fragments 
thereof), and parchment remained the basic ma- 
terial in the production of codices up to the thir- 
teenth century, when it was superseded by paper. 
Except for the use of papyrus, which was clearly 
restricted to the eastern Mediterranean coastlands 
(Sinai and Palestine), there seems to be no geo- 
graphical preference discernible in the distribu- 
tion of codex types. Leaving aside the ‘Hymnary 
of papyrus [and] parchment’ from Jerusalem 
mentioned above (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of 
Manuscripts, H-2123), mixed codices of parch- 
ment and paper all seem to be the result of a later 
substitution, in paper form, of lost or missing 
parts of an older parchment codex, as in the case 
of the ‘Parxali’ Gospel manuscript (MS Tbilisi, 
National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1453) of 973, 
twenty-two leaves of which were rewritten on pa- 
per in the eighteenth century (cf. Karanaze et al. 
2010, 33). 


7.3. The making of the codex 
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Fig. 1.7.4 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-1667 
(3ruéi Gospels), twelfth century, f. 14v (Mt. 3.9-16). 
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Fig. 1.7.5 Tbilisi, National Centre of Mantaciges, Q-908, 
1054, f. 88r: the beginning of the Gospel of Mark. 


There has been no thorough investigation into the manufacture of Georgian codices yet. The following 
remarks, which are based on the analysis of a small number of parchment manuscripts from Georgia, Je- 


rusalem, and Mount Sinai, are therefore tentative. 
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7.3.1. The making of the quires 

Nothing is known about the making of quires in ancient Georgia as there are no sources describing it. 
Whether or not the bifolia put together in a quire were derived (by folding and/or cutting) from contiguous 
pieces of parchment, and whether there was the habit of beginning a quire with the flesh side as in older 
Greek codices, must still be investigated, as must be possible geographical and chronological divergences 
in manufacturing practices. 


7.3.2. The composition of the quires 

If the general Georgian term for parchment was indeed borrowed from the Greek word for 'quaternion' (as 
already noted above), this can be taken to indicate that quires consisting of four bifolia were the standard 
quire structure in Georgia, as in Byzantine parchment books of all epochs. Nevertheless, as in Late An- 
tique Greek codices, quaternions co-occurred with other quire structures (quinions, ternions, rarely others; 
cf. Gippert 2013, 85—90 concerning the quire structure of the Kurashi Gospel manuscript). 

When parchment leaves were re-used as palimpsests, new bifolia were normally derived from single 
leaves of the original codex, the underwriting being rotated 90°; by consequence, the resulting codices 
were usually smaller than the underlying source manuscripts. Nevertheless, the new quires were again 
mostly conceived as quaternions (cf. Gippert et al. 2007a, xviii for the quire structure of the palimpsest 
Vienna, ONB, Cod. Vind.georg. 2). 


7.3.3. Pricking and ruling 

Georgian parchment leaves to be used in codices were prepared for being written upon by applying hints 
concerning the page layout with both pricking and ruling. Palimpsests preserving the oldest stock of 
Georgian literacy, such as the xanmeti Gospel manuscript overwritten in Vienna, ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 
2 (c. sixth/seventh century), prove that these techniques were used right from the beginning. On the other 
hand, new ruling could also be done for the overwriting in a palimpsest, as in the case of the Graz Psalter 
(MS Graz, ОВС, 2058/2), a palimpsest with an Armenian undertext (Gippert — Imnai$vili 20096; Renhart 
2009). For lack of more detailed studies, we cannot tell anything about the geographical and chronological 
distribution of the methods in question, and not very much about the techniques and characteristics; it may 
be sufficient here to state that pricking was usually positioned in the outer margin of a given leaf and that 
ruling was more often applied for layouts with columns (but was not necessarily restricted to this layout). 


7.3.4. Ordering systems 

Leaving aside lection indexes to Gospels and other such textual systems, Georgian codices are rather poor 
with respect to the reference systems they contain. What we do find generally in parchment codices is 
numberings placed at the top of the first page of a quire and repeated at the bottom of the last page of the 
quire (with the first quire sometimes omitted in counting), usually in a centred position (more rarely in the 
right margin), even when the manuscript is written in columns. The sequence of ‘end number’ and ‘start 
number' thus achieved guaranteed the correct arrangement of quires in a codex (cf. Gippert forthcoming, 
$ 2.1.2 for the quire signatures proving that the fragmentary Georgian MS Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds, 
georg. N89, pertains, as part of its quire 11, to the mravaltavi codex 32-57-33 of the ‘Old Collection’). 
The tradition can be shown to be quite old, as it is even met with in xanmefi palimpsests (see, for exam- 
ple, Gippert et al. 2007a, 6-1 on quire signatures of the hagiographical manuscript re-used in MS Vienna, 
ÓNB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2). It is not always certain, however, that the quire signatures are of the same date 
as the textual contents of a codex; that quire numberings could be added later (for example, when prepar- 
ing a new binding) is proven by the co-occurrence of Greek and Georgian signatures in the codex Sinai, St. 
Catherine, georg. 6 (with the numbering starting to diverge by error with quire 12, f. 201r, bearing Geor- 
gian kv = 26 and Greek Ke = 25), or by Georgian signatures being applied to Greek codices as in the Sinai 
manuscripts graec. 215, 230, 231 (evangeliaries), 566, 582, 622, 632 (menologia), 795, 829 (oktoechoi), 
928 (kondakarion), and 1097 (typicon). 

Numberings other than quire signatures (foliation, pagination, or even column numberings) seem not 
to have been wide-spread within the Georgian tradition proper (leaving paginations applied by *modern' 
librarians aside). The same is true for catchwords, which seem to occur only late in the Georgian manu- 
script tradition. They are found, for example, in the Tbilisi paper codex S-3702 from the year 1729 con- 
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taining the Visramiani romance (cf. Karanaze et al. 2010, 107 showing a page of the manuscript with a 
two-item catchword, uqmna laskarni). 


7.3.5. The codex as a complex object 

As in many other manuscript traditions, Georgian codices exhibit a strong interrelationship between their 
contents and their outer appearance, and by far the majority of the oldest specimens we have show that 
they were prepared for exactly one purpose and for one purpose only. Among the majority of codices we 
may count evangeliaries and lectionaries, both characterized by considerably enlarged letters arranged 
in columns for better readability during divine services, while codices containing historiographical or 
philosophical texts were conceived much less for being read aloud (being of much smaller size and 
written in one column and in minuscules). This implies that the Georgian tradition does not abound in 
codices comprising multiple texts that have no inherent thematic linkage; even the so-called mravaltavi 
(lit. ‘multi-headed’) codices can be proved to be clearly designed according to thematic principles (cf. 
Gippert forthcoming). Cases of codices that consist of several individual parts without any contentual or 
productional interrelationship are rare. 


7.4. The layout of the page 


Georgian parchment codices exhibit quite the same range of sizes and proportions as we find in the Greek 
tradition, which implies, first of all, that the page is oriented vertically, oblong codices being practically 
unknown. Books measuring less than 100 mm in height are as rare as books whose height extends beyond 
500 mm, which seems to speak in favour of the same preference for sexto rather than quarto skin division 
as in the Byzantine book manufacture (see Ch. 1 $ 8). As to quire structure, Georgian shows a preference 
for the quaternion type, in agreement with the fact that the Georgian word for parchment very likely re- 
flects the Greek for ‘quaternion’. Similar observations can be made with regard to the ratio of width to 
height, which proportion usually lies between 0.7 and 0.8; however, little can be said with respect to the 
early centuries, as nearly all specimens that have come down to us were considerably reshaped when they 
were prepared for being re-used as palimpsests. A more nearly square proportion (c.0.9) is visible in the 
mixed ‘Hymnary of papyrus and parchment’ (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-2123; cf. the 
image in Karanaze et al. 2010, 25), possibly also in the papyrus Psalter of Mount Sinai (Sin. georg. 98), 
which, however, has been damaged too badly for it to be possible to establish the original dimensions. With 
the introduction of paper codices, especially those containing non-religious texts, the proportion tends to 
decrease down to 0.6 due to a narrowing of the width, while heights remained within the former range. 


7.5. Text structure and readability 

7.5.1. Writing 

For lack of detailed investigations, but also due to the fact that most manuscript codices were reduced in 
size by trimming (in the process of binding, sometimes repeatedly, or, in the case of palimpsests, through 
re-use), we cannot give a clear picture of the ‘occupancy rate’ of written vs. blank portions on a given 
page; it seems, however, that a ratio of about 1:1 was usual in parchment codices, while paper codices 
may show a higher ratio. At all times, the ratio may be different when miniatures and ornamentation are 
present or, as in the case of non-religious codices such as Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-54 
and H-2074 (both containing Shota Rustaveli's epic), the text is bordered with decoration (see the images 
in Karanaze et al. 2010, 92—95). 

For the most part, writing is arranged in two columns in parchment codices written in majuscules, 
including most of the palimpsests. However, a one-column layout is found as early as in the seventh/ 
eighth-century ‘Sinai Lectionary’ in Graz (MS Graz, UBG, 2058/1, Gippert et al. 2007b), and it prevails 
in later times, especially in books of small size, but also in rotuli and in the few extant papyrus codices. 
In paper manuscripts, a two-column layout remains rather exceptional (an example is the liturgical manu- 
script Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-30 written in 1681; cf. Karanaze et al. 2010, 90). In the 
secular paper manuscripts containing epics and the like, we sometimes find a column-like alignment of the 
rhyming elements of verses, as in the two codices H-54 and H-2074 already mentioned above. 

In the Georgian tradition, no layout prescriptions have been preserved. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
the decision for a one- or two-column layout often depended, if not merely on the size of the support ma- 
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terial, on considerations concerning read- 
ability, especially in the case of religious 
texts. There can be no doubt that a two-col- 
umn layout was typical for evangeliaries 
and lectionaries that were meant to be used 
in religious services, while theological 
treatises and the like deserved no special 
attention as to their utility for being read 
aloud, and therefore they could be written 
in rather long and narrow lines. 

Special layouts were required, from the 
oldest times on, for the purpose of integrat- 
ing additional information as in the case of 
the Eusebian apparatus, which was usually 
placed in a peculiar table-like arrangement 
at the bottom of a given page in both two- 
and one-column Gospel manuscripts; it 
was usually arranged columnwise, as in the 
so-called Adisi Gospels of 897 (Taġaišvili 
1916; Gippert et al. 2009, I-32). A peculiar 
layout was also required, for obvious rea- 
sons, for the Eusebian Canon Tables that 
are found at the beginning of many Gospel Fig. 1.7.6 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-391 (the 
manuscripts, as in the Alaverdi (MS Tbili- Martvili Gospels), 1050, f. 187v, Gospel of John 19.19-24. 
si, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-484, 
of 1054) or the Cqarostavi Gospels (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-98, tenth century; 
Кагапазе et al. 2010, 55 and 35), as well as the Ammonian section numbers that were usually arranged, 
with more or less decoration, together with ekthetic initials to the left of a given column or line, as in the 
Gospel manuscript Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-962 of 1054 (Karanaze et al. 2010, 42), H- 
1667 (the $ruci Gospels, twelfth century, see fig. 1.7.4), or S-391 (the Martvili Gospels of 1050, see fig. 
1.7.6). In Gospel codices, the column containing the last verses of a given Gospel is sometimes shaped 
tapering off towards the bottom, as in the Parxali Gospels of 973 (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manu- 
scripts, A-1453; Karanaze et al. 2010, 33). 

Other special layouts that were required by special contents were, for example, the ‘frame-like’ ar- 
rangement of catenae around the biblical text they refer to, as in the so-called Gelati Bible (MS Tbilisi, 
National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1108, twelfth century; Karanaze et al. 2010, 36—37); a similar arrange- 
ment of commentaries to a philosophical text, with an iconographic shaping of individual passages, as 
in the manuscripts A-110 and A-24 (both of the twelfth century; Dobor3ginize 2011, 231—244); or the 
snake-like shaped ‘column’ that appears in manuscript H-1669 (twelfth or thirteenth century) containing 
the Georgian translation of John Climacus (Karanaze et al. 2010, 72—73). Tables and other special ar- 
rangements are found in scientific codices, for example, the circle-shaped description of the lunar phases 
in the astrological manuscript A-65 (1188—1210; Karanaze et al. 2010, 128). 





7.5.2. Decoration 

Special layouts are further met with, from relatively early times on, in the case of a mixture of text with or- 
namentation or miniatures on a given page. Depending on a miniature's size, it may extend over the width 
of two columns as in the $ruéi (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, Н-1667, twelfth century, see 
fig. 1.7.7), Vani (MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1335, twelfth/thirteenth century), and 
Alaverdi Gospels (MS Tbilisi, A-484, 1054; Karanaze et al. 2010, 43—57), or be inserted into one column 
as in the Gelati Gospels (MS Tbilisi, Q-908, twelfth century; Кагапазе et al. 2010, 64—67), or the synaxary 
MS Tbilisi, A-648, 1030 (see fig. 1.7.8); in other cases, the miniature was sized to fit the column layout 
as in the case of the Varzia (MS Tbilisi, Q-899, twelfth/thirteenth century) or Mokvi Gospels (MS Tbilisi, 
Q-902, 1300; Karanaze et al. 2010, 75—79). An insertion of miniatures into the text of a given page is 
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also found in non-religious manuscripts, such 
as the astrological codex Tbilisi, A-65 (cf. 
Karanaze et al. 2010, 39). 

Georgian manuscripts of all times and 
types exhibit a rich inventory of decorative 
elements, illuminations and miniatures (ex- 
amples from religious codices are collected in 
Вигёшазе 2012, 191—231; see also fig. 2.6.2), 
with the exception only of the palimpsests of 
the early centuries. It is true that the manu- 
scripts that were written on Mount Sinai are 
poorer than others with respect to the addi- 
tion of pictorial content, but even here we find 
typical means such as red-coloured crosses or 
braids used to demarcate sections of texts (for 
example, the individual Gospels in evangeli- 
aries) or to divide colophons and other addi- 
tional materials from the main text (Gippert 
2010b, 2—4). Manuscript Sinai, St Catherine, 
georg. 30 is the only Georgian Gospel manu- 
script from Mount Sinai that contains minia- 
tures of the evangelists (Matthew, Mark, Luke; 
John is missing, as the codex is defective), but 
they are much less elaborate than is usual in 
other manuscripts, with no colours applied. 

The use of red ink is the basic means of 
decoration to be met with in Georgian man- 
uscripts from the beginning of literacy on- 
wards; even in xanmefi palimpsests, where 
the pigments of red ink have vanished totally, 
there are clear indications that rubrics were 
used for the titles of individual texts (for ex- 
ample, in a hagiographical collection; Gippert 
et al. 2007a, 6-1 and 6-89, n. 62). Initial let- 
ters of texts or major text sections are usually 
enlarged and project into the left margin, often 
in combination with the use of red ink or other 
colours as well; in minuscule manuscripts, the 
initials are usually majuscules (see figs. 1.7.2, 
1.7.4). Titles, whether at the top of a page or 
within the running text (as in lectionaries, for 
example), are usually written in majuscules 
and also in combination with red ink. In some 
cases, majuscule rubrics seem to have been 
used in a way similar to the use of capital let- 
ters in modern Latin orthographies to denote 
proper names (Gippert 2010b, 6). 

The clear distinction of religious (Chris- 
tian) and non-religious manuscripts manifests 
itself in two distinct traditions of decoration 
and illumination, the one reflecting Greek and 
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Fig. 1.7.7 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, H-1667 
(3ruéi Gospels), twelfth century, f. 112r (Mk. 13.35). 
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Fig. 1.7.8 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-648, 1030, 
f. 2r, with the image of John Nesteutes. 


the other, Persian models. This is true not only for miniatures such as that of St Matthew in the Alaverdi 
Gospels (see above), which bears the evangelist’s name in Greek (Karanaze et al. 2010, 56), or that of 
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John Nesteutes in MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-648, of 1030 (see fig. 1.7.8) but also 
for ‘characteristic’ decorations such as the portal-like arrangement of the Eusebian Canon Tables in the 
Cqarostavi Gospels (MS A-98, tenth century; Karanaze et al. 2012, 35) or the ekthetic arrangement (most- 
ly in rubrics) of Ammonian section numbers in nearly all evangeliaries (Gippert 2010b, 6-8). A peculiar 
decoration of codices containing epic texts is the gold-coloured frame designed as a jungle with plants and 
animals which surrounds the written area in manuscript H-54 (of 1680; Karanaze et al. 2010, 92), or the 
frame with dark green background showing human figures among plants in manuscript H-2074 (sixteenth/ 
seventeenth century; Karanaze et al. 2010, 95). A strange cultural crossover is met with in the Psalter A-38 
(c. tenth/eleventh century) to which was added, below a table on f. 246v, a row containing (from right to 
left) the Arabic digits from 1 to 9 in red ink (Karanaze et al. 2010, 22; the assumption that we might have 
a ‘stylized’ part of the ‘Albanian alphabet’ here is untenable). 


7.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work 

7.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

As far as we can tell from the limited information we gain from colophons and historiographical sources, 
nearly all manuscript books of the Old Georgian period were written in monasteries and other places de- 
voted to the Christian religion, either in the Caucasus or in centres abroad. There is no indication of any 
kind of commercial production; however, in some cases we learn that a manuscript was commissioned by 
a donor for the sake of his own salvation or the like. This is true, for example, for the oldest dated Geor- 
gian manuscript, the Sinai Mravaltavi (Sin. georg. 32-57-33+N89) of 863/864 (Sanize 1959), which was, 
according to its principal colophon, commissioned in the Laura of St Sabas before it was further donated 
to St Catherine’s Monastery (Gippert forthcoming, § 2.2). Among historiographical sources that are rel- 
evant here, we may mention the vitae of the founder of the Iviron monastery on Mount Athos, Eptwme, 
and his son Giorgi (Abulaze 1967, 38—207; Latin translation in Peeters 1917-1919, 5-159), which sum- 
marize the production of books (mostly texts translated from Greek) in detail, but with no clear indication 
of methods and means of producing the manuscripts. 


7.6.2. Colophons 

For lack of a detailed study of Georgian colophons throughout the centuries of manuscript production, 
only a few characteristics can be outlined here. In general, Georgian codices are much less frequently 
provided with colophons than are codices of comparable traditions. In many cases, this may be due to 
damage and loss, especially in codices of the early centuries, most of which have survived only in frag- 
mentary form; as a matter of fact, none of the palimpsest codices that have been analysed so far contains 
any colophon in its undertext. On the other hand, colophons that have been preserved often indicate that 
Georgian manuscripts were moved from one place to another, as in the case of the Sinai Mravaltavi, which 
was donated from St Sabas’ Laura to St Catherine's Monastery, or in the case of the Adiši Gospels (897), 
which was removed, together with other codices, from the monastery of Satberdi in Tao-Klar%eti (eastern 
Anatolia) to Guria in Georgia, as a secondary note tells us (f. 378r; Gippert forthcoming, 8 2.3). As in 
the latter case, much of the knowledge available for the reconstruction of a manuscript's provenance and 
history can be gained only from information recorded by later hands, rather than a scribe's (or donor's) 
colophon. A special case is the binder's colophons provided in some codices of the Sinai collection by a 
certain Ioane Zosime, a Georgian who lived in St Catherine's Monastery in the second half of the tenth 
century and worked both as a scribe and as a bookbinder (Gippert forthcoming, 8 2.2). Another special 
type of colophon contains the indication of the date of the origin of the individual Gospels appearing in 
several evangeliaries, with a dating after the Lord's Ascension (for example, Sinai, St. Catherine, georg. 
19 f. 199v, for Luke, and f. 262r, for John); this type of ‘text colophon' is likely to reflect a tradition going 
back to Eusebius of Caesarea. 

Colophons may be written in the same style as the main text to which they pertain, or differently, for 
example by employing minuscules instead of majuscules, as in the case of the Gospel manuscripts Sinai, 
St Catherine, georg. 19 (of 1074) and 30 (of 979), or, rarely, vice versa as in the case of the evangeliary 
Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 15 (of 978), written by the scribe and bookbinder Ioane Zosime, or the Martvili 
Gospels, MS Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-391 (see fig. 1.7.6). In the Sinai Mravaltavi of 
863/864, the layout and script of the donor's colophon is exactly the same as that of the main text, whereas 
the scribe's colophon following it is in minuscules. Colophons typically contain formulae such as kriste 
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Xeicqale ‘Christ, have mercy’ uttered in favour of the writer or donor; detailed information on the persons 
involved remains rare, however. 


7.6.3. Dating systems 

The Old Georgian tradition possessed a time-reckoning system (hereafter: AG) based upon calculation 
from Creation onwards, which differed from the Greek system (the Byzantine Era, BE) by 96 years, the 
first year of our era (1 ce) falling together with the year 5604/5605, not 5508/5509 as in the BE. Reference 
to this system is made by counting the total number of years since Creation, or the year within a given 
lunisolar cycle (Georgian kronikoni < Greek chronikon) of 532 (19 x 28) years. Whenever Old Georgian 
codices contain a dating, one or the other of these methods, or both, are applied, as in the colophons of the 
Sinai Mravaltavi, the completion of which is dated to 6468 АС and the year 84 of the (12") lunar cycle, 
both corresponding to 863/864 cE (because the year began on | September, as in the Greek calendar). In 
the same way, Ioane Zosime dated his (third) binding of the same codex in the year 6585 АС and in the 
kronikon 201, which is 980/981 ce (Gippert forthcoming, § 2.2.1). 

The Georgian system of time-reckoning was continuously used up to the eighteenth century, when it 
was finally superseded by the Julian calendar (as prevailing in Russia then). Much earlier than this, the 
Georgians had given up their inherited month names and replaced them with the Latin ones, but the origi- 
nal system can be restored reliably on the basis of attestations mostly in hagiographical manuscripts (see 
Gippert 1988 for details). More exact datings (mentioning individual days) are extremely rare. 


7.6.4. Duration of copying 

The time it took a scribe to copy a codex can only rarely be determined on the basis of indications in 
colophons and secondary notes. The picture we arrive at is similar to that of the Greek tradition. While 
many scribes have left information about themselves in colophons, practically nothing is known about the 
artists who added decorations to a codex. The miniature of St Luke in MS Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 30 
(f. 122v) is preserved only in the form of a (pencilled?) sketch, which indicates that the illuminator’s work 
was done after the completion of the written text. The same is true for many cases where large initials 
were sketched for being coloured, but remained unfinished. 


7.7. Bookbinding 


In the course of an extensive study devoted to the subject, Maia Karanaze has drawn up three ‘conjectural 
stages’ in the history of Georgian bookbinding (Georgian ўда ‘cover’), namely an ‘early’ stage extending 
from the tenth to the sixteenth century, a ‘transitional’ stage in the seventeenth century, and a ‘late’ stage 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Karanaze 2002, 75). 
This reflects the fact that the oldest bindings of Georgian codi- 
ces which have come down to us date to the second half of the 
tenth century, all produced by Ioane Zosime in St Catherine’s 
Monastery on Mount Sinai (Karanaze 2002, 75). However, the 
art of bookbinding must have been known in the Georgian world 
before this, given that Ioane Zosime himself tells us (in his colo- 
phon) that his binding of the Sinai Mravaltavi (undertaken in 
980/981) was already the third binding of this codex, which had 
been written 116 years before (in 863/864; Gippert forthcoming, 
2.2.1). 

The specimens of early book binding we have at hand at 
Mount Sinai clearly show that the basic material of the covers 
was wooden boards which were bound in leather (Ioane Zosime 
explicitly mentions fqavi zroxisay ‘cow’s skin’ in his colophon 
to the Mravaltavi) and which were attached to the text block by 
a thread that was pulled through a series of holes in the boards. 
Even at Mount Sinai we can observe several types of sewing 
used in these cases, with a zigzag-like twining (see images in 





Fig. 1.7.9 Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 15, 
Кагапазе 2002, I-1, 4d) as in the Gospel manuscripts Sinai, St dated 978, back cover of a later binding, 


Catherine, georg. 15 and 16 (codices of 978 and 992, bindings photograph by JG. 
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later; fig. 1.7.9), or with a rectangular twining (see 
images in Karanaze 2002, I-4, 15) as in Sinai, St 
Catherine, georg. 30-38 (of 979) and 29 (c. tenth 
century, bindings later). Another rectangular type 
(images in Karanaze 2002, I-2, 5) is regarded as 
more typical for the Georgian tradition, which 
is why it has been styled ‘Georgian sewing’ (see 
Karanaze et al. 2010, 152—154). The grain of the 
wooden board is usually horizontal, as in Sinai, St 
Catherine, georg. 29; however, a vertical orienta- 
tion of the grain does also appear, as in Sinai, St 
Catherine, georg. 15 (fig. 1.7.9). On their inner 
sides, the boards are usually covered by flyleaves, 
sometimes stemming from other (parchment) codi- 
ces. For example, the flyleaves of the Sinai Mrav- 
altavi were taken from a Christian Palestinian Ara- 
maic Gospel manuscript (Lewis 1894, 118—120). In 
rare cases, the inner side of the board remained un- 
covered and could therefore be used for colophon- 
like additions directly written upon it, as in the case 
of Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 29. 

From the earliest times on, leather covers 
were decorated externally by stamped-in crosses 
and other ornaments, of either geometrical or oth- 
er shapes (Karanaze 2002 lists, besides crosses, 
‘rhombic’, flower-shaped and band-shaped stamps: 
II-14, II-4, II-6, П-11). In addition, we find (metal) crosses and other ornaments attached to the cover with 
rivets or nails, as in the case of Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 19 (of 1074, binding later), or consisting of a 
decoratively arranged series of nails, as in the Gospel manuscript H-1660 (of 936, binding c. sixteenth/ 
seventeenth century; Karanaze et al. 2010, 175). In later bindings, we find stylized ornaments stamped 
into the leather, as in the Gospel manuscript Q-883 (c. twelfth or thirteenth century, binding of c.1760), 
where the decoration also has a special (golden) colour (Karanaze et al. 2010, 181). 

Apart from metal crosses used as decorations, Georgian Gospel codices often bear much more elabo- 
rate metal ornamentation, especially in bindings that are later than the fifteenth century. The illustrative 
material gathered in Karanaze et al. 2010, 158—185, shows several specimens of book covers with a total 
or partial overlay of brasswork illustrating the Crucifixion etc. Additionally, precious stones can be found 
inlaid into the metalwork, as in the binding of the Cqarostavi Gospels (Tbilisi, National Centre of Manu- 
scripts, Q-907, of 1195, fig. 1.7.10; Karanaze et al. 2010, 160—161), or in the Alaverdi Gospels (Tbilisi, 
National Centre of Manuscripts, A-484, of 1054, binding c. seventeenth century; Karanaze et al. 2010, 
177). 

In the ‘late’ phase of Georgian manuscript production, ‘European’ types of bookbindings and decora- 
tion entered the Georgian tradition, including cardboard-based and coloured covers; see Karanaze et al. 
2010, 182-185 for examples. 





(Cqarostavi Gospels), 1195, front cover. 
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8. Greek codicology (MMa) 


8.1. Materials and tools 


In the course of Antiquity (and well into the Middle Ages) Greek was written on a wide range of hard and 
soft materials (rock and marble, metals, wood, clay, plaster, or papyrus, parchment, and paper), the soft 
support reserved for texts intended for transmission and reproduction. 


8.1.1. Papyrus 
Papyrus was the most widely used writing material in the Graeco-Roman world: it was employed for writ- 
ing both books and documents at least since the fifth century BCE, first in roll form and later also in codex 
form. Even after the diffusion of parchment, papyrus continued to be used in Roman and Byzantine Egypt 
for the manufacture of both books (rolls and codices) and, especially, documents, until the Arab conquest. 

The first important modern discovery of Greek papyri was that of Herculaneum, near Naples, where a 
whole library of carbonized rolls (approximately 1,800 fragments) was found in 1752 in the ruins of a phi- 
losopher's house which had been destroyed and buried by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 79 ce. After 
being brought sporadically from Egypt to Europe since the beginning of the nineteenth century, Greek pa- 
pyri began to emerge in large quantities from archaeological excavations carried out in the Fayyum region 
toward the end of same century and were later found also in other areas of the Near East: they represent 
altogether by far the most significant portion of the surviving finds. Despite the efforts made to prevent 
their illegal traffic, papyri have continued to find their way into the hands of native dealers, and thence 
into English, Continental, and American collections. Among the most recent finds, worthy of special men- 
tion is a partially charred Orphic papyrus of the second half of the fourth century все, discovered in 1962 
in a tomb near present-day Thessaloniki, which numbers among the most ancient surviving examples of a 
Greek literary book (see Ch. 1 $ 8.2.2 and Ch. 2 $ 7). 

The overwhelming majority of the extant papyri are documentary (letters, accounts, wills, deeds, 
contracts, receipts, petitions, notices, invitations, etc.). Literary papyri contain both classical texts and 
religious (biblical and theological) writings (Turner 1980, 1984; Bagnall 2009). 


8.1.2. Parchment 
The oldest preserved specimen of Greek parchment (P.Dura 15, 225 x 52 mm) is a small portion of a Hel- 
lenistic contract dating from the early second century все and originating from the colony of Dura Euro- 
pos in eastern Syria. However, already in the fifth century все Greek historians such as Ctesias (Diodorus 
Siculus, II, 32, 4; FGrHist 688 F 5) and Herodotus (V, 58) remind us that Persians and Greeks wrote on 
leather, while Pliny the Elder (Naturalis historia XIII, 21 [70]) attributes the ‘invention’ of parchment to 
the scholars of the Hellenistic library of Pergamum, as a reaction to a disruption in the supply of papyrus, 
which was allegedly ordered by the Ptolemies with an view to fostering the rival library of Alexandria 
(in fact, the word pergamene, instead of diphthera, appears for the first time, in the form of an adjective, 
in the Diocletian edict de pretiis rerum venalium, 301 ce). During Late Antiquity, parchment gradually 
prevailed as the preferred writing material for Greek books. For a long time, however, both for sacred and 
for profane literature the choice between papyrus and parchment was strongly dependent on the books’ 
function, their geographical origin, and the social status of their patrons and owners: according to the 
Hellenistic-Roman tradition, secular texts (the only exception being Demosthenes) were mainly copied 
on papyrus at least until the late seventh century (over 50% of the extant witnesses); on the other hand, 
complete Bibles (among which some prestigious copies in canonical scripts) were the only sacred books 
clearly associated with parchment, whereas smaller and less ambitious Gospel codices and Psalters were 
often copied on the cheaper material papyrus, at least until the end of the seventh century. As early as the 
fourth century cE the manufacturing techniques had reached high levels of professionalism, as is shown by 
the excellent quality of some surviving examples: among these are some of the most ancient and solemn 
Late Antique copies of the Bible, such as the Codex Vaticanus (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1209) and the 
Codex Sinaiticus (London, BL, Add. 43725 plus fragments in Sinai, St Catherine’s Monastery, Leipzig, 
UB, Cod. gr. 1, and St Petersburg, RNB, gr. 2, gr. 259, gr. 843, OLDP.O.156). 

Greek codices were usually written on parchment made from goatskin or sheepskin; the use of calf- 
skin, widespread in northwestern Europe (and recently proposed for the Codex Sinaiticus), is not docu- 
mented. Occasional mentions of pony, rabbit, deer, antelope or even snake skins (the latter used for a Ho- 
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meric roll, according to the eleventh-century historian Georgios Kedrenos, Hist. Comp. I, p. 616 Bekker), 
are doubtful and anyway not confirmed by archaeological evidence. 

Information concerning places and contexts of manufacture of Greek parchment is very scarce: the 
monastery of Stoudios had its own membranarion, were parchment was prepared by monks, but the pro- 
fession of parchment-maker does not appear in the commercial manual known as the Book of the Eparch. 
Late Byzantine sources refer to the difficulty of finding parchment of adequate quality, especially in 
winter. 

Almost nothing is known of the methods employed for the manufacture of parchment in the Greek and 
Byzantine world. A Byzantine origin (unprovable, if not improbable) has been postulated for a series of 
seven Armenian prescriptive texts (most of which are quite repetitive), attested in manuscripts apparently 
dating from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century and published in a German version based on a Russian 
translation (Schreiner 1983; see Ch. 1 § 3). Some of these late sources refer to a treatment of the (bigger 
and harder) skins with pigeon droppings (rich in fat-degrading enzymes), following (not replacing) their 
soaking in one or more hydrated lime baths; two texts of more recent date prescribe bran or barley flour 
for the same purpose. It remains entirely uncertain whether, and in which proportions, Greek craftsmen 
ever adopted the oriental practice of enzymatic dehairing and degreasing, not instead of, but combined 
with the use of chemical depilation. Certain details of the finishing process are comparatively better 
known. A famous passage from a letter addressed in 1295 by the theologian, grammarian, and rhetorician, 
but also bibliophile, collector and book restorer, Maximos Planudes to the monk Melchisedek Akropolites 
offers—among other interesting information—some insights concerning the finishing touches applied to 
parchment in order to improve its surface qualities and to make it more suitable for writing. Planudés, who 
often complains about the poor quality of the writing material he is forced to settle for, strongly condemns 
the practice of coating its surface with a layer of egg (med '00 tautas perikechristhai), which he blamed for 
causing letters to fall off the page. Egg white, mixed with linseed, appears in two of the previously cited 
Armenian texts, and its use seems to be confirmed by recent histochemical and microchemical analysis 
conducted on a small sample of eleventh- to fourteenth-century Byzantine manuscripts (Kireeva 1999); 
egg yolk was used rather as a binding medium in Byzantine (as well as in western) illuminated codices. 

Parchment quality obviously depended on the natural properties of the raw material, but also on the 
technical details of the process and on the amount of care invested in its execution. The overall impres- 
sion (based on colour, surface grain and smoothness, presence of hair residues, streaks, holes or other ir- 
regularities) may be one criterion for dating and localizing a given piece of parchment: for instance, codices 
originating in Byzantine southern Italy are often made of poor-quality skins, while the use of parchment with 
late western features (greyish in colour and evenly smooth on both sides) may help in recognizing the use of a 
late Byzantine ‘archaistic’ writing style, based on the imitation of earlier examples, even if perfectly executed, 
as in the case of MS Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 186 (Irigoin 1981b). Useful but still too sporadic information 
Is offered by the identification of animal species: the only systematic investigation carried out so far shows a 
clear predominance of sheepskin parchment in 61 eleventh-century Italo-Greek codices (Bianchi et al. 1993). 
This result agrees with the information provided by the fourteenth-century Latin inventory of the library of 
Pope Boniface VIII, which includes thirty-three Greek manuscripts (Bischoff 1993); on the contrary, luxury 
Renaissance manuscripts in Greek may be made of fine kidskin parchment of Latin manufacture. Goat is the 
only species clearly detected until now by all the experiments with DNA extraction and analysis—the ‘new 
frontier’ of species recognition—carried out on Dead Sea Scroll fragments and on (only three) Byzantine 
parchment manuscripts (Poulakakis et al. 2007; the reliability of the method has been questioned). 

Information about the thickness of Greek parchment is also almost completely lacking, with the sin- 
gle exception of Greek books from eleventh-century southern Italy, whose parchment is usually thicker 
than that of contemporary Latin ones (c.23—24u vs. 20u): this detail seems to be in accordance with the 
unsophisticated character of local Greek book manufacture. Greek craftsmen, as well as Latin ones, knew 
and applied some specific devices to optimize the distribution of parchment thickness within individual 
codices: for instance, they tended to produce quires of even thickness and to employ the thickest pieces as 
outside bifolia, or to reserve them for illuminated pages; they also took care to minimize the visual impact 
of irregularities (holes, tears, lisiéres), by grouping them towards the end of the codex or by hiding them 
in the middle of the quire (Maniaci 2000a). 

Regardless of its qualitative features, parchment was always a very expensive writing support, and 
not always easy to find (especially in the Late Byzantine period), as is confirmed by the repeated com- 
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plaints of monks and scholars 
(among them John Tzetzes, 
Scholia in Aristophanem, for 
the twelfth century, or the 
already mentioned Planudés, 
for the thirteenth (ep. 95, in 
which the parchment he has 
received is so poor that it is 
compared to donkey’s skin; 
100; 106)) and by the high 
costs of parchment book. 

Reasons of cost and 
availability most probably 
played a role in the definition 
of dimensional standards for 
Greek parchment manuscripts 
(see Ch. 1 § 8.4). The high 
cost of parchment and/or its 
shortage certainly explain (at Fig. 1.8.1 Athens, National Library of Greece, 223, palimpsest, lower uncial 
least in part) the production script (ogivale inclinata) in two columns, upper script: 28 April 1195 cz, Basil of 
Caesarea, Ascetica; lower script: eight/ninth century, Basil of Caesarea, Homilies 
in Hexaemeron; Ascetica, f. 268r, detail. 





of Greek palimpsests (e.g. 
fig. 1.8.1, Athens, National 
Library of Greece, 223) al- 
though the economic reasons are not enough to justify the frequency of the phenomenon, which is better 
understood as part of a more general mediaeval tendency to 'recycle'. The high number of extant Greek 
palimpsests—only partially identified and studied (with the notable exception of the Grottaferrata collec- 
tion, on which see Crisci 1990)—mostly come from peripheral areas such as the thirteenth to fourteenth 
century Apulian Terra d'Otranto, but also from other Italian and oriental provincial regions (such as the 
Syro-Palestinian area) and even from the capital of the declining Empire, after the end of the twelfth 
century. The ‘Archimedes Palimpsest’, a unique copy of an otherwise unknown treatise of the great Sicil- 
ian mathematician (the Method of Mechanical Theorems), but also of other otherwise unattested works, 
is only one of the most famous examples; in some Greek palimpsests, the parchment was repeatedly re- 
written (as in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 2306 + Vat. gr. 2061A + Grottaferrata, Abbazia Greca di S. Nilo, 
Crypt. Z.a.43, a copy of Strabo from the fifth century plus a legal collection from the seventh century and 
various religious texts from the tenth century). There are also volumes in which the upper and lower texts 
are written in different languages and belong to different book cultures, as in the case of an unknown com- 
edy by Menander transmitted in a large majuscule codex of the fourth century (if not the end of the third), 
recently found in one of the two lower layers of a ninth-century Syriac manuscript (Vatican City, BAV, 
Vat. sir. 623: D' Aiuto 2003), an extraordinary but not unique example of a ‘complex linguistic, graphic 
and textual stratigraphy' that is also found in other oriental examples (containing various associations of 
Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Aramaic, Armenian, Latin and Greek leaves). Although a census of Greek pal- 
impsests in European libraries was launched some years ago and the digital techniques for ‘restoring’ the 
underlying texts (see General introduction § 2.3) have progressed significantly in the last few years, we 
are still far from a global understanding of the historical, technical and cultural significance of manuscript 
erasing and rewriting. 

Late Antique Greek scribes knew the use of writing in silver or gold ink on purple- or indigo-col- 
oured parchment (obtained either by dying or by surface painting). This is first attested in a dozen Greek 
Biblical manuscripts, including three of the most spectacular decorated Greek codices assigned to the 
sixth century and tentatively associated (mainly on an art-historical basis) with the Palestinian area (al- 
ternatively, Asia Minor): the lavishly illuminated Rossano and Sinope Gospels (Rossano Calabro, Mu- 
seo dell’ Arcivescovado and Paris, BnF, Supplément grec 1286) and the Vienna Genesis (Vienna, ONB, 
Cod.theol.gr. 31). Further examples, even though they contain no illumination, belong to the same book 
type, such as the Gospels Codex Petropolitanus purpureus (codex N, today divided between the Russian 
National Library in St Petersburg (Gr. 537) and various other libraries, such as the Library of the Mon- 
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astery of St John the Theologian on Patmos, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, British Library in London, 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna, the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York, the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens, the Museum of Byzantine Culture in Thessaloniki, and the private collection of Mar- 
quis A. Spinola in Lerma) and the Codex Beratinus (Tirana, AQSH, 1) or the Zurich Psalter (Zurich, 
Zentralbibliothek, RP 1), recently attributed to Constantinople (Crisci et al. 2007); other books (such as 
the Gospels codex St Petersburg, RNB, Gr. 53, ninth/tenth century) contain only a few dyed or surface- 
coloured bifolia. In the Greek world, the use of highly symbolic purple parchment for display codices of 
religious content was abandoned in the course of the ninth century, after the end of the iconoclastic con- 
troversy (apart from a few isolated exceptions, such as the lectionary Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio 
Emanuele III, Neap. ex Vind. gr. 2, which may have belonged to the emperor Basil I, and the previously men- 
tioned St Petersburg, RNB, Gr. 53); it persisted until the twelfth century for imperial documents and for the 
emperor's letters to the Latin popes. Without the help of scientific analysis, it is impossible to distinguish the 
expensive murex purple (whose use in mediaeval manuscripts is often mentioned, but has never been proved) 
from its animal or vegetable surrogates (the lichens Roccella tinctoria or Ochrolechia were recently, and only 
tentatively, detected in the Zurich Psalter). 


8.1.3. Paper 

The use of paper (probably of Islamic manufacture) in a Greek book is attested early in a collection of 
theological texts, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 2200, produced in the Jerusalem region around the year 800 
(Perria 1983-1984), i.e. a few decades before the most ancient dated Arabic example (of 848, now in 
the Regional Library of Alexandria). The paper employed in Vat. gr. 2200 shows a smooth structure (but 
with visible lumps and vegetable fibres), considerable irregularity in thickness from one sheet to another, 
the presence of very dense and curved wire lines of variable thickness and a format which does not cor- 
respond precisely to any of the known ones, resulting in a very narrow page proportion. Apart from this 
isolated occurrence, the new material is known to have been used for Byzantine books about two centu- 
ries later (the first dated examples are Sinai, St Catherine, Sin. ar. 116, Greek-Arabic Gospel lectionary 
from 995/996, and two Athos codices, Iviron 258, 1042/1043 and Lavra © 70, 1060). Already in the tenth 
century there is a reference to a tax called chartiatika and to paper makers, chartopoioi; paper makers 
may also have been active in Stoudios at the beginning of the ninth century. Paper became widespread in 
books between the mid-eleventh century and the end of the twelfth (as is shown by the inventory of the 
monastery founded by Michael Attaliates in 1077, which lists parchment and paper books separately, and 
by that of the library of the monastery of St John of Patmos, dated 1201, in which 20% of the codices—57 
out of 301—are on paper). 

A local manufacture seems not to have existed in the Byzantine Empire: except perhaps in specific 
areas such as Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, paper was an imported material, initially sourced in the Mid- 
dle East, and later (but as early as the tenth century) also from North Africa and Spain. The switch from 
parchment to paper was a gradual process, whose main steps can be roughly traced through the testimony 
of dated codices (Prato 1984): during the period of the Latin kingdom of Constantinople (1204—1261), 
in spite of the serious economic difficulties, sacred books continued to be written on expensive parch- 
ment, while primitive Italian paper (and perhaps also Catalan paper, as in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 207: 
Canart 1982) made its appearance in the (rare) profane codices; after 1261, in the Palaiologan age, paper 
became virtually the only material used for secular books, appearing in 80% of the dated witnesses, while 
parchment still prevailed in 70% of the sacred ones (mainly Gospels and lectionaries). From 1340/1341, 
paper is practically the only material attested in Greek manuscripts, with very few exceptions, such as the 
volumes made in Constantinople at the monastery Ton Hodégon (which probably produced its own parch- 
ment), a few individual books of aristocratic patronage or the luxury Renaissance products. 

The paper used in Greek books may thus be watermarked or not. While watermarked paper has been 
investigated in depth, the characterization and differentiation of papers without watermarks is much more 
uncertain. The differences concern various elements whose combination may help in establishing prov- 
enance: raw materials and features of the pulp; structure of the mould and methods used; size of the 
sheets; sizing. 

Not only are the chronology and diffusion of the different kinds of paper difficult to define, but we 
still lack systematic studies on the time and ways of their introduction, and the coexistence of or alterna- 
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Fig. 1.8.2 Athos, Pantokrator, 84, dated by the colophon 6 May 1362 cz, collection of sermons by various 
church fathers (Panegyricon), ff. 424v—425r. 


tion between eastern and western papers: a typology of the use of paper in Greek manuscripts, organized 
chronologically and by areas of production and book contents, and based on the study of dated—and ide- 
ally also provenanced—specimens, is still a desideratum of Greek codicological research. More specific 
unresolved questions concern the nature and diffusion of paper apparently composed of two splittable lay- 
ers, and the occasional presence of a zigzag mark that appears with some frequency in Greek manuscripts, 
but whose function is still unclear, as is the method by which it was created. 

Islamic paper was used in southern Italy and Sicily probably as early as in the eleventh century: a 
bilingual (Greek-Arabic) charter by the Norman Countess Adelaide (today in Palermo, Archivio di Stato 
di Palermo) dates from 1109; a few Greek codices on Islamic paper (such as Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 
469, area of the Strait of Messina) have also survived. The first known Greek codex on non-watermarked 
Italian paper (produced probably from the 1130s, possibly through the mediation of Genoese and Venetian 
merchants) is a liturgical book (oktoéchos) dating from 1252 (London, BL, Add. 27359), supposed to have 
originated in Epirus. In Fabriano, paper production probably started by the mid-thirteenth century at the 
latest, with the introduction of watermarks, which prevailed everywhere (including the Byzantine territo- 
ries) in the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the fourteenth century, the use of Italian wa- 
termarked paper is documented in Crete, Cyprus, Euboea, Mytilene, Lesvos, Rhodes, Macedonia (mainly 
Thessaloniki) and southern Italy; the oldest example of western watermarked paper in Constantinople 
dates from 1330/1331; in 1344 it is attested in Asia Minor and subsequently on Mount Athos (see fig. 1.8.2 
Athos, Pantokrator, 84: the two-circles western watermark is visible in the centre of f. 424v). In those 
areas where Byzantine cultural continuity was disrupted before the fall of Constantinople and the Turkish 
conquest of the last Venetian colonies, the transition from eastern to western paper seems not to have taken 
place at all: eastern paper was still used in Syria and Palestine in the mid-fifteenth century. 

The (somewhat overestimated) contribution of watermarks to the dating of Greek codices explains 
the early interest shown toward them by historians of western paper. For Greek manuscripts, the general 
repertoires (Briquet 1907; Piccard 1961—1997 and <http://www.piccard-online.de>, last access October 
2014) are complemented by some more specific ones (for example Harlfinger — Harlfinger 1974, 1980; 
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Sosower 2004), which are most useful for the purpose of dating, although they do not cover all the variety 
of watermarks attested in Greek manuscripts (not even in dated ones), for which adequate censuses are 
still lacking. 


8.1.4. Inks 


Greek manuscript ink (melan, melanion, egkauston) displays a great variety of colours, with shades rang- 
ing from pale to bronze brown, dark brown or shiny black. The differences sometimes provide clues to 
geographical origin (codices from the Palestinian-Cypriot area, for example, often show a very dark, 
blackish ink); in most cases however colour is not useful for localization purposes. Indeed, naked eye 
observation does not provide information on the composition of the inks, the knowledge of which devel- 
oped only recently, through a study of surviving recipes combined with technical examination (Schreiner 
— Oltrogge 2011). 

Ancient and mediaeval recipes concerning the composition of ‘soot’ ink and ‘iron-gall’ ink (the use of 
plant inks has also been detected recently, see Ch. 1 8 1.1.4) are quite numerous, although their frequency 
grew only from the twelfth century, reaching its climax in the fourteenth/fifteenth century, with the diffu- 
sion of real technical literature. Some corpora of Greek technical texts (like the fifteenth-century one due 
to the learned Cardinal Isidore of Kiev, in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 914), along with other individual and 
more or less fragmentary texts, provide a broad overview of the procedures adopted by the scribes (quite 
similar to those used by their Latin counterparts). 

A particularly interesting contribution is offered by four detailed eleventh-century recipes in Milan, 
Biblioteca Ambrosiana, C 222 inf., which illustrate various combinations of the main ingredients (tan- 
nin, metallic sulphate and gum) (Mazzucchi 2005; Schreiner — Oltrogge 2011); another recipe, written 
by a fourteenth-century hand in an eleventh-century codex, Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 38 
(f. 280r), varies the proportions according to the writing material—parchment or paper. The eighty or so 
surviving texts, mostly transmitted by a single source (about twenty of which concern the manufacture of 
iron-gall inks), share a number of features: anonymity, didactic style, lack of information or vagueness 
about ingredients, quantities, methods of manufacture, and frequent references to other everyday or tech- 
nical practices and contexts. Most recipes are copied within collections of alchemical or medical texts or 
are annotations added in originally blank spaces. 

The black ink employed for writing was often complemented by a red one, with both an aesthetic and 
a practical function: to highlight titles and running titles, rubrics, initials, and other ‘navigating’ devices. 
The manufacture of cinnabar (mercury sulphide, HgS), also used as background for gilding, is described 
without significant variations in a number of Greek recipes (including those transmitted by Paris, BnF, 
Grec 2327; Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 243; Venice, BNM, gr. 299), reflecting the same alchemical pro- 
cesses that are illustrated by various other sources. The colour palette of illuminated manuscripts is much 
richer, including various shades of blue, green, yellow, pink, purple and white, but Byzantine sources are 
almost completely silent about their methods of manufacture, with sporadic exceptions. 

Texts concerning the manufacture of both gold powder and gold leaf, and of its amalgams (with cop- 
per, pyrite or mercury) and surrogates (arsenic sulphide or orpiment), are much more numerous, because 
of the interest aroused among the alchemists. Other recipes also describe the preparation of binders (gums 
of various nature, egg white) used to dissolve the gold powder employed for tracing the letters (chrysog- 
raphy), or to increase its brilliance, and of various substances (brazilwood lake, shellac, ochre, vermilion) 
involved in the preparation of the background. Some texts also refer to hard materials that were used for 
polishing (quartz, haematite, onyx, along with dog or wolf teeth). Despite the progress that has been made 
in collecting and analysing the sources, a more accurate classification requires the Greek sources to be 
compared with those from other book cultures. 


8.1.5. Writing instruments 

Miniatures of the evangelists sitting in front of a lectern and occasionally copying from a roll into a co- 
dex (or vice versa) occur frequently in Byzantine manuscripts. These conventional portraits abound in 
inconsistencies and anachronisms (cp. General introduction $ 1.1.6) and only partially alleviate the short- 
age of Greek sources concerning the act of writing and the instruments of the scribe. The evangelists are 
portrayed holding the writing instrument in their hand and are normally surrounded by a variety of other 
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tools, poised on the lectern, on various 
kinds of shelves or elsewhere: knives 
of different shapes, used to sharpen the 
point of the instrument, inkwells or vi- 
als containing brown or coloured inks, 
rulers and squares, punches, compass- 
es, sponges and other items less easy 
to identify, of which no archaeological 
evidence survives (see fig. 1.8.3 show- 
ing St John depicted on the page facing 
the incipit of the Gospel of John in the 
manuscript Tirana, Albanian National 
Archives, 93). It is also very difficult 
to connect visual testimonies to the ter- 
minology found in Byzantine written 
sources, which is (as usual) very rare. 
Wax tablets were written with a 
pointed metal or ivory stylus (stylos, 
grapheion), while flexible supports 
(papyrus, parchment, paper) required 
the use of the reed or calamus (kala- 
mos, schoinos). Greek handwriting dis- 
plays little shading or modulation, sup- 
porting the opinion that Greek scribes 
continued to use the calamus up to the 


Renaissance, long after the diffusion of 
the split nib quill pen, which occurred Fig. 1.8.3 Tirana, Albanian National Archives, 93, first half of the tenth 
century, Four Gospels, f. 224v: St John the Evangelist, photograph 
courtesy of the Centre for the Study of New Testament Manuscripts, 
<http://www.csntm.org>. 





during the Latin Middle Ages, produc- 
ing thick and thin strokes according 
to the direction of the stroke. The ap- 
pearance of some Greek majuscules, showing a more or less marked contrast of heavy and light strokes, 
suggests, however, that the scribes could choose between instruments of different shapes, either with a 
pointed or a flat nib, depending on the result they wished to obtain. A recent, but still tentative attempt was 
made to deduce the characteristics of the Byzantine writing instrument and the way it was used from the 
fluctuations in the colour of the ink trace, in relation to the points where it was detached from the sheet to 
be dipped into the inkwell (Benedetti 2010). 

Compasses, knives of various forms, sharpeners, pumice stone, and various other objects also appear 
in the Byzantine portraits of the evangelists; they are often hard to identify and to connect to the names 
given by Greek sources. 


8.2. Book forms 

8.2.1. Miscellaneous forms 

Ancient Greek writing is found on a variety of media: stone or marble slabs bearing engraved display 
texts (inscriptions); thin metal (usually lead) sheets on which magic formulas were scratched; canvas or 
linen strips; clay pottery sherds (ostraca) for voting procedures, notes, letters and school exercises; wall 
plaster; wooden tablets, sometimes filled with a compound of melted coloured wax, written individually 
or assembled in groups of two or more elements. 


8.2.2. The roll and the rotulus 

Recent archaeological finds from Daphné (Athens) make it possible to date the earliest surviving ex- 
amples of Greek books (among which are fragments of tablets and of a literary roll) at least back to the 
second half of the fifth century все (Póhlmann — West 2012), which is significantly earlier than either the 
Orphic ‘Derveni papyrus’ or a papyrus containing Timotheus’ Persians (P.Berol. inv. 9875), both assigned 
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to the second half of the fourth century все. The ancient papyrus book roll (biblos, biblion, chartés, volu- 
men), derived from the commercial roll, was normally written only on the inner (front) side, showing the 
horizontal fibres, although no longer useful documentary rolls were sometimes used to bear literary works 
on the reverse side (such as Aristotle’s Athenian Constitution, P.Lond. I, 108, written on the back of four 
rolls containing private agricultural accounts). The opposite case is also well attested, namely, rolls con- 
taining literary works on the front side, whose reverse sides were later reused for documents. 

In Greek rolls, the sequence of written words is arranged, from left to right, in scriptio continua in a 
series of columns (selides) along the roll’s length, whose height, width, distance, number and spacing of 
lines varies from roll to roll, and according to text type. The absence of ruling could result in a gradual left- 
ward shift of the lines as the copyist proceeded towards the bottom of the column (‘Maas’ law’), although 
the phenomenon has also been interpreted as a deliberate choice to facilitate the passage of the eye from 
line to line. Author, title and internal subdivisions were usually mentioned at the end of the roll (but some- 
times also at its beginning). Usually, a single 
sheet (kolléma) of unwritten papyrus, some- 
times rotated at ninety degrees as compared 
to the other kollémata, was positioned at each 
end of the roll (protokollon and eschatokol- 
lon). The roll was either wrapped upon itself, 
or else rolled around a stick made of wood or 
bone (omphalos) that was fixed at the right- 
hand end of the last ko/léma; alternatively, two 
such sticks could be attached, one at each end. 
The contents of the roll could be written on a 
small piece of papyrus or parchment (sillybos, 
pittakion) which was then fastened to one of 
the two edges of the roll. Only rarely do such 
tags survive, but they are mentioned in literary 
sources and visible in paintings representing 
book rolls. 

Papyrus book rolls were made either of 
all or part of a commercially manufactured 
papyrus roll, or by pasting two or more rolls 
together. A reconstruction of the conventions 
relating to their size and contents—probably 
codified during the Hellenistic period—is 
severely limited by the fragmentary state of 
surviving volumina and the risk of arbitrarily 
generalizing the information obtainable from 
the better-preserved collections of materials, 
such as those from Oxyrhynchus or Hercula- 
neum. To judge from the surviving evidence, 
the usual length varied between 3.5 and 11 m, 
with rare exceptions: a single roll could con- 
tain an entire work of limited length (for ex- 
ample a tragedy, a comedy, a speech, a Platon- 
ic dialogue) or a section of a larger work that 
was divided among several rolls. Conversely, 
texts too short to fill up a roll were transcribed 
together onto a single roll, to make it fall with- 
in the standard range of lengths, for example, 
series of poems, groups of speeches of one or 


more orators, or short texts that were part of a Fig. 1.8.4 Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, G70, end of the 
single work. Rolls of truly miscellaneous con- twelfth century, the liturgy of St John Chrysostom. 
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tents have not survived. As regards the height of a roll, the examples from Herculaneum tend to be shorter 
(between 19 and 24 cm) than those of Egyptian provenance (between 25 and 33 cm). In both cases, the 
width of the columns does not seem to have been especially large (between approximately 4 and 7 cm for 
prose, from 8 to 14 cm for poetry): attempts to connect layout and quality of the rolls have not, thus far, 
produced sufficiently clear results. 

Despite the scarcity of surviving evidence, it is certain that leather and parchment rolls existed since 
ancient times (see fig. 1.8.4); outside Egypt they might have been more common than we tend to think: 
note, for instance, the parchment roll of the second century cE containing Xenophon’s Symposium which 
was found in Antinoopolis (P.Ant. I 26) but may have come from outside Egypt. 


8.2.3. The codex 


The transition from roll to codex, one of the most momentous changes in the history of the book and the 
transmission of texts, was a slow and gradual process: in fact, it must be understood against the back- 
ground of the various materials and objects that were used as ancient writing supports. Among these, a 
particularly important role was played by the (simply wooden or additionally ‘waxed’) tablets on which 
Greeks and Romans wrote everyday accounts, various documents, messages, school exercises, and drafts 
of literary texts: they could be used individually or grouped in sets of two (diptych), three (triptych) or 
more units (polyptych), much like real wooden books. Already in post-classical Greek civilization, the use 
of polyptychs for writing literary texts is sporadically attested, primarily for school use: one of the oldest 
surviving codices of rhetorical content, transmitting three of Isocrates’ speeches, is a wooden book of the 
third/fourth century cE (P.Kellis III 95), which emerged in 1988 from the excavation of the ancient Kellis 
site, in the Egyptian oasis of Dakhleh (Worp — Rijksbaron 1997). On the other hand, frequent allusions by 
classical Latin authors (maybe Horace, more clearly Martial, Quintilian) state that books in codex form 
were certainly already in use at the end of the first century cE, a period to which also the most ancient 
remains of Latin manuscripts refer; a well-known passage in St Paul (II Tim 4:13), in which he asks his 
disciple Timothy to bring back some books from Troas, including malista tas membranas ('especially the 
parchments’), probably also points in the same direction. Archaeological evidence and literary sources 
agree in showing that between the first and second centuries cE the codex was already in use (perhaps 
first in Rome and later in Greek-speaking regions), although the roll still remained the standard form for 
literary texts. 

Calculations made by Colin Roberts and Theodore Skeat (Roberts — Skeat 1983) on the basis of Greek 
materials of prevailingly Egyptian origin show that the transition from roll to codex was rather slow and 
was fully accomplished only between the fourth and fifth centuries, probably later than in the Latin con- 
text (where the genesis of the parchment codex must probably be placed). 

Two kinds of reasons are frequently evoked to explain the rise of the codex: functional reasons (ca- 
pacity, manoeuvrability, comfort of reading, ease of reference at every step of the text, possibility to com- 
bine more than one work in a single volume and to associate a text with an extensive commentary) and 
sociological ones (preference of the Christians for a more ‘popular’ book form, symbolically opposed to 
the ‘pagan’ roll). Recently, a more nuanced view has been proposed (Crisci 2008), which emphasizes (also 
on a statistical basis) the long coexistence of the two types of book, the presence of the same texts on rolls 
and codices, and—from a technical point of view—the parallel evolution of Christian and pagan codices. 
The relationship between the transition from roll to codex and that from papyrus to parchment has also 
been the subject of conflicting hypotheses: the origin of the codex seems likely to belong in connexion 
with the use of parchment, and the papyrus codex should probably be considered a ‘by-product’ of the roll, 
most prevalent in the eastern context, where papyrus was a cheap and abundant material. 

After the ‘triumph’ of the codex, parchment rolls (also called ‘scrolls’ or ‘rotuli’, when written vertical- 
ly in a single series of lines) remained in use during the Greek Middle Ages, particularly (though not exclu- 
sively) for liturgical contents. Numerous Byzantine examples survive (eastern and western, on parchment 
or paper), from the eighth and ninth centuries until the introduction of printing, with a maximum frequency 
in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries; the majority of them contain the liturgies of Basil and Chrysostom, 
which are the most frequently celebrated liturgies in the Byzantine tradition. A comprehensive history of 
Byzantine liturgical scrolls has not yet been written: they are usually made up of a long (up to 13 m) and 
mostly quite narrow (13—25 cm) strip, very soberly laid out (apart from some richly decorated specimens, 
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such as Jerusalem, Monastery of the Holy Cross, 109); writing often appears also on the verso side of the 
roll, continuing the text on the recto or adding a new (contemporary or later) one (Maniaci — Orofino 2012). 


8.3. The making of the codex 

8.3.1. The making of the quires 

Quires of Greek parchment codices are most frequently quaternions, made by superposing four bifolia 
obtained by folding a rectangular sheet into two equal parts parallel to its short side; ‘coupled leaves’ 
or ‘artificial bifolia’ could also be used in place of ‘natural’ bifolia. While assembling bifolia, Greek 
craftsmen regularly followed “Gregory’s Rule’ (already witnessed by P.Ryl. I 53, Odyssey, third/fourth 
century CE), requiring the matching of two homogeneous sides at each quire opening. The ancient habit of 
beginning the quire with a flesh side was maintained in Greek codices until the end of the Middle Ages: 
the few exceptions (mostly Italo-Greek or Latin-Greek bilingual manuscripts from the tenth to thirteenth 
centuries) were probably influenced by western practices, although a few eastern examples are also known 
(among others, the earliest codices copied by Theophanes, an Iviron monk working at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, or three centuries later those by the Cretan scribe Michael Loulloudés). 

Depending on the size of the skins, their quality, and the size of the bifolia the craftsman wanted to 
obtain, different methods were employed for making the quires, in accordance with the natural desire to 
get the most out of a single skin. The systematic observation of the thin and porous areas surrounding the 
animal's leg joints in a sample of Greek manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries (see fig. 1.8.5) 
and the use of statistical analysis (Maniaci 1999a and 1999b) has pointed to a specific way of subdividing 
the skins through a T-cut resulting in three bifolia from each skin, a process not to be seen as a unique 
alternative to the folio and quarto folding patterns proposed by Léon Gilissen for western manuscripts. 
While waiting for new and more extensive archaeological evidence, it can reasonably be assumed that 
the practices in use among Byzantine craftsmen were motivated by the desire to avoid waste of expensive 
material—through an intensive exploitation of the available skins, not all of the same size—rather than by 
the wish to economize gestures and working time. Cutting the skins according to need, and not necessarily 
in a systematic way, enabled craftsmen to obtain from skins of different sizes a variable number of bifolia, 
which could coexist in one and the same codex. Additionally, the use of patterns, similar to those still 
in use in Ethiopic book production (see Ch. 1 § 6), cannot be excluded as a remnant of ancient practice, 
although undocumented in Greek sources. 

As for Greek paper codices, whose manufacture has not been systematically investigated, a wider dif- 
fusion of folding for quire composition has to be admitted, given the standardization of paper formats, and 
the position of chain and wire lines in the resulting quires. 


8.3.2. The composition of the quires 

Some very ancient and modest Greek papyrus codices are composed by series of single bifolia, separately 
sewn to one another (such as the Dublin papyrus Chester Beatty I (P.Beatty II), Gospels, beginning of the 
third century, made of fifty-five bifolia). More numerous ones are made of a single quire, obtained by 
nesting a large number of bifolia (up to fifty or more) one into the other: they could contain a whole com- 
edy or one or more books of the Old or New Testament (such as Martin Bodmer's Menander codex, third 
or early fourth century, a single quire made of sixteen bifolia; Р. Bodmer ХІУ-ХУ, second/third century, 
containing the Gospels of Luke and John, probably obtained by folding 36 bifolia in a single quire; pa- 
pyrus Chester Beatty II (P.Beatty III), third quarter of the second century, Pauline Epistles, a single-quire 
codex made of 52 bifolia of slightly decreasing width). These extreme forms, whose chronological rela- 
tion to each other is unclear, were soon abandoned in favour of the use of quinions and quaternions, which 
in Late Antiquity coexisted for a while. Quinions were apparently rare (they were used for instance in the 
Bible manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1209, or still two centuries later in the Codex Marchalianus 
of the Prophets, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 2125); quaternions, more frequently adopted, might alternate 
with quinions in a single codex, or also in conjunction with other types (they are found for instance in the 
fourth-century Codex Sinaiticus (see Ch. 1 § 8.1.2) and in the fifth-century Codex Alexandrinus, London, 
BL, Royal 1. D. У-УШ), before becoming the standard quire structure for Byzantine parchment books of 
all epochs. Greater variety is later found in paper codices, where the quaternion is still the predominant 
typology, but is often replaced by quires of thicker structure (quinions, senions, and more rarely octo- 
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nions, as in Paris, BnF, Coislin 93), which were probably thought to be more resistant to wear. In the 
sixteenth century, also thinner quires are attested, including ternions (incorrectly regarded as a clue to 
Italo-Greek origin and favoured, among others, by the Vatican scriptor Giovanni Onorio da Maglie) and 
binions, sometimes alternating with quaternions; a regular alternation between quires of different struc- 
ture (quaternions/senions, as in Vienna, ONB, Cod.hist.gr. 39, from the year 1399, or binions/quaternions, 
as in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 146, written by the already mentioned Giovanni Onorio) is also found 
occasionally in later times (no earlier than the fourteenth century). The central (internal and/or external) 
fold of paper quires is only rarely reinforced by means of a parchment strip (sometimes re-used from an 
earlier manuscript); Greek ‘mixed’ quires, obtained by ‘wrapping’ a regular paper quire in an external and/ 
or internal parchment bifolium are even rarer (fewer than fifty known occurrences, long erroneously con- 
nected to Crete or Southern Italy). 

The final quires of a codex or of one of its sections may show an irregular structure, thus offering pre- 
cious clues for understanding the book’s genesis and further history. 


8.3.3. Pricking and ruling 

Unlike papyrus book rolls, in which the writing could be guided by horizontal fibres, the empty surface 
of the codex page required preparation to accommodate the contents, through the addition of a grid of 
perpendicular lines designed to demarcate its limits and facilitate its alignment (see also General introduc- 
tion § 1.3.3). 

In most cases, ruling was preceded by pricking, often removed by subsequent trimming(s) and therefore 
now completely or partially invisible. Pricking already appears in ancient Greek codices, where pricks were 
usually executed within the written area (in both Codex Vaticanus and some sections of Codex Sinaiticus 
they are hidden inside the outer column); later they tended to be located toward the outer bounding line, and 
then nearer and nearer to the outer margin and the edge of the page (see fig. 1.8.6). The lack of systematic 
research on the oldest Greek codices and the extreme rarity of dated or datable ones do not allow for more 
than general observations. The presence of a double row of prickings in both inner and outer margins of 
the page is rare in Greek codices and deserves special mention: it appears, for instance, in some majuscule 
codices such as the ninth century Cosmas Indicopleustes manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 699, of 
uncertain origin. In the absence of specific archaeological research, it is impossible to say anything well 
founded about the pricking instruments used, or the way they were applied (on open or folded bifolia, on 
single or superposed surfaces). 

Greater attention has been paid to the study of Greek ruling, which in Late Antiquity and the Byz- 
antine Middle Ages was always executed with a ‘dry point’ technique. In this case, too, Greek craftsmen 
showed a conservative attitude and disregarded the coloured rulings widespread in Latin book production 
by the thirteenth century. Rare (and unexplained) occurrences of coloured ruling found in Greek books 
before the Renaissance are restricted to well defined areas and functions: in particular, Byzantine manu- 
scripts produced between the eleventh and the twelfth century in the Calabro-Sicilian area around the 
Strait of Messina may show coloured lines (in fading shades, from grey to brick-red, sometimes associated 
with a slight scoring) that reinforce existing dry-point grooves; traces of vertical coloured ruling appear 
sporadically as early as the ninth century, to guide the layout of scholia in Vatican City, BAV, Urb. gr. 35, 
Aristotle, from the year 914, made for bishop Arethas of Caesarea, or in some ninth-century representa- 
tives of the so-called ‘philosophical collection’; the practices of Renaissance scribes are yet unexplored. It 
is worth noting that the analysis of some occurrences of coloured ruling has revealed the use of substances 
whose composition does not correspond to that of mediaeval Greek inks. 

Unlike coloured ruling, which had to be executed individually on the recto and verso of each leaf or 
bifolium, dry-point ruling could be obtained in a variety of ways. Julien Leroy (1976) drew attention to a 
diverse range of ‘ruling systems’ —corresponding to the succession of grooves and reliefs within a quire— 
and proposed a method for their symbolic notation, which takes into account the difference between 
primary and secondary grooves and records their alternation within the quire. The data in our possession 
attest that the different systems (thirteen according to Leroy, and others discovered more recently) are very 
heterogeneously widespread: Leroy 1, with scored furrows visible on all hair sides, is the most common 
system from the tenth century in Byzantium and related areas (more than 70% of the cases); some sys- 
tems which had been mainly or exclusively connected to Italo-Greek manuscripts (especially Leroy 9, the 
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second in order of frequency 
after Leroy 1), have been sub- 
sequently found in various dif- 
ferent areas of the Byzantine 
Empire; other ones seem to be 
time-related, such as Leroy 3 
and 4, frequently used in old 
majuscule codices (although 
this impression has not yet 
been confirmed by systematic 
surveys). The parchment is 
most frequently impressed on 
the hair side; impressions on 
the flesh side are particularly 
common in (but not exclusive 


Fig. 1.8.5 Codex Sinaiticus, London, BL, Add. 43725, c.360 ce, f. 153r, detail, to) southern Italy, especially 
Wisdom of Solomon 6.10. 





in periods and areas subject to 
Latin influence. The coexist- 
ence of multiple systems in the 
same codex is quite common, 
as is the association of two 
different systems for bound- 
ing lines and horizontal ruling 
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graving rulings seem to have 
spread in Greek codices to- 
gether with the diffusion of pa- 
per, particularly the use of the 
mistara, which has recently 
been reported for late and post- 
Byzantine manuscripts (Agati 
Fig. TU Rome, TENUERUNT Vallicelliana, B16, E eleventh century, a 2012). On the contrary, there is 


collection of works by St John Chrysostom, f. 70r, detail showing pricking, aS yet no evidence of the use 
ruling for a two-column text layout and a quire signature in the upper right of the ‘rake’, widely employed 
corner. for ink ruling in late mediaeval 

Latin books, although the ex- 
tension of late-mediaeval ruling techniques to late Byzantine codices and those produced in Renaissance 
Italy is probable, and also the use of sets of ready-made quires, bought from Italian stationers (cartolai) 
cannot be excluded, even before the fifteenth century, as a result of intensified contacts and the increased 
mobility of scribes between east and west. For paper books of modest quality, the use of ‘poor’ ruling 
techniques, limited to the written area (or to the sole vertical justification) and obtained by simple folding, 
should certainly be considered, although it has never been surveyed; the absence of visible ruling is also 
occasionally attested. 





Whatever the details of execution, ruling produces a more or less elaborate grid of perpendicular 
lines, traditionally called a ‘ruling type’. Besides the essential lines (bounding and writing lines) and oth- 
ers that could serve as a guide for the insertion of running titles, initials, glosses or commentaries, many 
other—seemingly 'superfluous' —marginal rules often appear in Greek codices in a variety of positions, 
and seem to be guided by purely qualitative and aesthetic criteria: in fact, the number of ‘unnecessary’ 
marginal lines reaches its maximum in Bible manuscripts (Maniaci 2002b), while the complexity of the 
schemes significantly decreases in paper codices. Lines may be not only more or less numerous, but also 
of variable extent (for example, horizontal lines may extend all the way across the page, or abut onto the 
bounding lines) and give rise to a great diversity of types: attempts at classifying them, motivated by the 
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hope of inferring useful hints for dating, suggesting provenance or identifying specific centres, have not 
given the desired results. The most frequent types are few in number, extend over a large area and are 
therefore of little use for dating and localization. Of more than 3,000 types (Sautel 1995, based on Leroy 
[Julien] 1976), only three are represented by more than two hundred codices, and only ten by more than 
one hundred; more than six hundred types are represented only once. Rarer and/or more elaborate types 
are peculiar to specific contents (such as associations of texts and commentaries) or depend on individual 
choices: in the same place, the same codex or even the same quire, multiple types may appear simultane- 
ously, not always attributable to a specific purpose. 


8.3.4. Ordering systems 

Unlike printed books, mediaeval manuscripts were not always equipped with the devices ensuring, on the 
one hand, the correct sequence of quires, bifolia and sheets and, on the other hand, the immediate retrieval 
of specific passages of the text. 

In Greek book rolls, column numbering occasionally appears (for instance in PSI XII 1284; P.Oxy. III 
412; P.Oxy. IV 657 = PSI XII 1292). The oldest Greek codices (third and fourth centuries cE) sporadically 
show page numbers (pagination), unknown in Latin codices, but the figures (written in the upper—central 
or outer—margin, sometimes only on rectos) are often later than the hand(s) of the scribe(s) (Turner 1977, 
75—76). Leaf numbering (foliation) is extremely rare: ancient (but not coeval) traces appear on the versos’ 
upper outer margins in the Bible Codex Vaticanus (probably meaning that the opening was numbered, 
rather than the leaf). Extant foliations were often added much later: sometimes more than one series coex- 
ist in the same book, and often they offer useful clues for reconstructing the book's history. 

Quire numbering (signature) is found already in ancient Greek codices (one of the oldest examples 
being P.Bodmer II, from the first part of the third century). It is mostly expressed in Greek majuscules, mi- 
nuscules or mixed characters, used as numerals (with the addition of stigma с = 6, koppa с = 90 and sampi 
> = 900) and traced in brown or sometimes red ink, occasionally with decorative elements (horizontal, 
vertical or oblique strokes, straight or wavy, variously combined, see fig. 1.8.6). A rare curiosity is the use 
as signatures of groups of letters or entire words to be read one quire after the other, forming a meaningful 
sentence (as the beginning of Psalm 103 in the tenth-century Venice, BNM, gr. 269). 

Signatures are more frequently written on the first page of the quire, preferably in the upper outer 
(fig. 1.8.6) or lower inner margin, but they are also more rarely displayed only on the last page (lower in- 
ner margin), or simultaneously in both positions: all these possibilities are found already in Late Antique 
codices. The attempt to define geographical and chronological distinctions (Mondrain 1998) so far has 
not brought about fully convincing results, although some trends do stand out: the placement in the upper, 
outer or inner, margin seems to prevail in the oldest books; signatures appearing only on the last page of 
the quire (preferably at the centre of the lower margin) are rarer and could betray a Latin influence; in 
the (frequent) case of double signatures, at the beginning and end of the quire, the prevailing associations 
are those between upper-outer and lower-inner margin or between the two lower-inner positions. Double 
signatures on the first and last page of the quire, both on the lower-central margin, spread in Greek codices 
from the fourteenth century. 

Quire signatures may be inserted by the scribe, or by the coordinator and/or reviewer of a collabora- 
tive copy; they can also be due to more than one hand, especially if they are later than the transcription of 
the text. In some cases, also in codices of miscellaneous contents (but composed of a single ‘production 
unit’), quire signatures may begin anew with each new text (as in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 204, first 
half of the ninth century), showing that they were perceived as separate units. Single initial and/or final 
quires or groups of quires may not bear a quire number, as they contain accessory texts (such as indices, 
Canon Tables, liturgical calendars) which were—and were perceived as being—distinct from the main 
work; loose leaves—such as those containing the evangelists’ portraits in Gospel books—are usually un- 
numbered. The presence of several series of quire signatures in a single manuscript or the use of numerals 
other than Greek (Slavonic, Armenian, Georgian, etc.) may contribute useful information for reconstruct- 
ing the history of the books in which they appear. Quire numbering may also be associated with other 
marginal devices, such as one or more small crosses or asterisks (as in Codex Alexandrinus), sometimes 
related to specific copyists or centres: in the absence of any other evidence, risky generalizations must be 
avoided, as the scribes could change their habits from one codex to another (see for instance the case of 
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the Constantinopolitan tenth-century monk Ephraim, or that of the Stoudite scribes, with their inconsistent 
ways of affixing crosses in the upper margins of their codices). 

From the thirteenth century, under the influence of Latin usage, the appearance of ‘quire and leaf 
signatures’ (‘segnature a registro’, later established in printed books) is sporadically observed in Greek 
codices: sets of letters, numbers and symbols, combined in various and more or less fanciful ways, appear 
on the first half of all the bifolia composing each quire, to indicate both the position of the quire within the 
codex and of the bifolium within the quire (as in Vatican City, ВАУ, Vat. gr. 1960 or Rome, Biblioteca An- 
gelica, gr. 68, in Greek numerals, or in the tenth unit of Vatican City, BAV, Vat. 1902, in Latin numerals). 

Although catchwords are occasionally reported in Greek papyri (West [S.] 1963), their use in Byz- 
antine codices might also be due to Latin influence. The oldest dated Greek example is a copy of the so- 
called Suda lexicon, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1296, probably made in southern Italy in 1205; but they 
were already employed by the scribe Ioannikios and his associates at least half a century earlier (Degni 
2008). Catchwords remained sporadic until the fifteenth century, when they became more frequent, under 
western influence, replacing quire signatures; they are usually placed in the lower inner corner, horizon- 
tally or vertically. 


8.3.5. The codex as a complex object 

Recent research (Gumbert 2004; Andrist et al. 2013) has underlined the centrality of the relationship 
between the structure of the codex and its contents and the need to investigate the form this relationship 
takes not only in the original stage of a codex's manufacture, but also during the various phases of its 
later life. 

A high percentage (c.50%) of extant Greek codices contain multiple texts, and only some of them are 
in fact structurally homogeneous books (Maniaci forthcoming): many are the product of assemblage under 
a single cover of pre-existing units and/or others created ad hoc, which might have occurred at different 
times, in various ways and for different reasons, according to some principle, or merely out of conveni- 
ence. Moreover, modularity is not exclusive to multiple-text codices: it may also be a feature of volumes 
that appear to have homogeneous content (‘single-text’ codices) but whose structure reflects some com- 
monality among groups of quires and textual sub-units. 

The lack of adequate catalogues—sufficiently accurate in listing the contents and particularly in de- 
scribing the complex structure of the codices—hampers the compilation of an accurate typology of the 
Greek multiple-text codex, taking into account times and places, contents, cultural contexts, language, 
functions and uses of the books: the attempts made up to now only provide a rough picture of the spread of 
multiple-text manuscripts in the Byzantine and Latin Middle Ages. Codices containing a single text show 
an initial prevalence of religious content in the form of Bibles and commentaries, liturgical texts, homi- 
lies, theological treatises and hagiographies, followed from the thirteenth century onward by an increas- 
ing presence of literary works of history, poetry, novels and philosophical works, and technical works on 
grammar, philology, lexicography, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, or law. As already mentioned, the 
analysis of multiple-text manuscripts is even more limited by their structural diversity: presumably ho- 
mogeneous books, which are easier to characterize, tend to bring together a limited number of works by 
different authors (usually two or three of them), and only approximately 1546 contain more than ten texts; 
a significant increase in multiple-text manuscripts occurs only in the late Byzantine period, particularly 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when a main text usually located at the beginning of the book 
is often followed by a series of short, even very short, texts. With regard to content, Greek multiple-text 
*monoblock' books tend to aggregate texts belonging to the same religious or secular genre (which pre- 
vails in the late Byzantine period); the first text contained in each manuscript is usually the longest. 

The data from ancient and recent catalogues are inadequate for further advances in the knowledge of 
‘complex’ Greek codices, which requires the direct, in-depth analysis of the codices themselves, which 
need to be considered and described, regardless of the number of texts they contains, as complex objects 
consisting of one or more elements produced simultaneously or at different times and possibly different 
places. These elements, or “production units’, may or may not have circulated independently; they may 
have been joined with other elements and originated new ‘circulation units’ corresponding to stages in 
the history of the codex, the last of which coincides with the book in its current form. The archaeological 
study of the codex therefore requires the reconstruction of a ‘genetic’ history that investigates the origin 
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of each production unit, and a ‘stratigraphic’ history that reconstructs the succession of forms taken by 
the codex as a result of the addition or subtraction of units or changes to the existing ones (see Ch. 4 § 4). 


8.4. The layout of the page 


The size and layout of Greek manuscripts are favourite themes of Greek manuscript research, especially 
of the so-called ‘quantitative codicology’, allowing one to go beyond isolated observations on individual 
manuscripts and to highlight the existence of some general trends. 

Books less than 10 cm tall—although occasionally made for mainly devotional use (Gospels, lec- 
tionaries, and especially Psalters: Weyl Carr 1980)—are extremely rare in the Greek-speaking world; at 
the other end of the scale, volumes whose height is equal to or greater than 60 cm are also very uncom- 
mon, probably because of the preference for sexto rather than quarto skin subdivision in Byzantine book 
manufacture (making it possible to obtain three bifolia out of a skin, instead of two larger ones). Some 
manuscripts of astronomical and geographical contents stand out among the isolated exceptions, such as 
the sumptuous Venice, BNM, gr. 388 (coll. 333), Ptolemy, written for Cardinal Bessarion by the Cretan 
scribe John Rhosos (Ioannes Rhosos), in which each bifolium is the result of the coupling of two skins 
of about 585 x 435 mm. Aside from extreme cases, the distinction proposed for Latin books by Armando 
Petrucci (19692) between large books (‘libri da banco"), intended to be read, viewed or simply displayed 
without displacing them, medium books (‘libri da bisaccia’), transportable from one place to another in 
case of need, and portable books (‘libretti da mano’) may also be generally applied to Greek codices. This 
categorization implies the existence of a (sometimes very close) connexion between size and text types, 
imposed for certain categories of texts by reasons of a technical nature (as in the case of the—necessarily 
large—codices in which the main text is framed on three open sides by an extensive commentary). Other 
texts could be accommodated in volumes of very different sizes: this is the case with certain liturgical 
books, which could be very large or very small, depending on whether they were intended for group wor- 
ship or personal devotion; the transcription of individual books or groups of books of the Bible is similarly 
characterized, on the basis of use, by a large range of dimensions. 

Apart from the pioneering efforts made by Eric Turner (1977) to typologize the dimensions of papyrus 
and parchment codices (through the creation of classes based on size and proportion that require a global 
rethinking), some significant facts emerge from recent research on the construction and layout of Middle 
Byzantine codices. With regard to proportion (expressed through the ratio of width to height), the squarish 
shape of ancient Greek parchment codices tends to be perpetuated over time. The oldest examples show a 
definitely large proportion, averaging about 6/7 (0.86) and rarely narrower than 5/7 (0.71); Middle Byz- 
antine codices evolve toward a slightly slimmer, but still rather large ratio, of approximately 3/4 (0.75). 
Manuscript books whose proportion is greater than 1.0, i.e. wide rather than tall, are not attested in Greek. 
As for absolute dimensions, the rarity of exceptionally large Greek codices (semi-perimeter over 700 mm) 
is balanced by the frequency of medium-sized codices (around 500 mm), favoured even for texts intended 
for public use (homilies, hagiographic collections, writings of Church Fathers). 

With the diffusion of paper, book size and proportion undergo changes associated with the gradual 
standardization of sheet sizes, which for oriental paper await a more precise definition (see above 8 1.1.3). 
The diffusion of Italian watermarked paper in Greek books involves the generalization of the two formats 
(reale and recute) imposed in the west by Italian paper makers from the mid-thirteenth century. 

Only two of the very few known layout canons concern Greek codices, in a more or less direct way. 
The first one is a Latin (Carolingian) recipe, transmitted by a Parisian codex (Paris, BnF, Latin 11884, f. 
2v), which seems indirectly to reflect Late Antique habits, later preserved—with some adjustments—in 
Byzantine parchment books (Maniaci 1995, 2013). The text provides a series of recommendations aimed 
at the manufacture of codices of large proportions (4/5, or 0.80), completely incompatible with the stand- 
ards in vogue in the west, but found in a sample of Greek manuscripts on parchment, with maximum dif- 
fusion from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. The second source, recently brought to scholarly attention 
(Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 604, fourteenth century) proposes a set of detailed instructions in Greek re- 
lated to the specific layout of Aristotle's Organon and its framing commentary, contained in the same vol- 
ume (Bianconi 2010; see also Maniaci 2013). So far, no other witnesses of the same layout have emerged. 

Apart from these isolated and problematic examples, the statistical analysis of dimensional data col- 
lected from large samples of manuscripts reveals some general criteria relating to the layout of Byzantine 
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parchment manuscripts (specific studies on paper ones are still lacking). In Middle Byzantine codices (as 
in Latin ones), the average ‘occupancy rate’, or ‘black’ (determined by the ratio of the written rectangle 
to the total area of the page), remains well below the half of the total available space, i.e. around 43% 
(whereas it reaches 50% in the oldest Greek codices). Within the written area, writing is arranged over 
one or two columns (rarely over three, as in Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1209). After a more or less equal 
diffusion of the two layouts in the oldest centuries of Greek codex production, two-column layout gradu- 
ally prevails, reaching its peak in the eleventh century; the following century marks a turnaround, with 
the return of full-page layout, predominant in late Byzantine manuscripts, both sacred and secular, except 
for certain text types (such as homiliaries and lectionaries), which remained faithful to older traditions. 
According to tendencies already well investigated for Latin codices, the two-column arrangement prevails 
in large codices, for reasons of readability. 

Beyond these general trends, the filling, space exploitation and text layout of Greek codices undergo 
variations related to their chronology and geographical origin, but especially to book contents: research 
started for the Macedonian and Comnenan ages (Maniaci 2002b) should be extended to later centuries and 
more systematically related to historical and cultural events. Additionally, the fundamental continuity in 
book manufacturing techniques and the overall limited amount of typological differentiations generally 
confirm the judgment of substantial conservatism deserved by other aspects of Byzantine book manufac- 
ture. At least between the ninth and twelfth centuries, Greek craftsmen adopted without evident disconti- 
nuity the same general criteria: volumes show small or medium sizes, large proportions (3/4 or more) and 
relatively large margins, respecting a fairly rigid (probably Late Antique) hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, Greek craftsmen were also able to construct complex layouts, characterized by the as- 
sociation on the same page of a ‘main’ text and a ‘secondary’ one, usually a commentary. Especially when 
the commentary surrounds the text in the form of a frame, as is most frequent in Greek codices until the 
thirteenth century, the simultaneous management of two different ‘text streams’ implies, since the pre- 
liminary design of the book, a detailed and complex codicological project, and requires, on the part of 
the scribe or scribes of the two ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ texts, a delicate coordination, especially if text 
and commentary are derived from two—or more—different antigraphs. Research based on extensive and 
detailed surveys has been devoted in recent years to some manuscripts of the Лїаа and to the layout of 
biblical catena manuscripts, containing a form of commentary made up of excerpts from earlier biblical 
exegesis (Maniaci 2000b, 2006a, 2006b; Sautel 2000, 2001; Vianés 2000): it has contributed significantly, 
although still incompletely, to shedding light on the specific strategies used by the scribes to solve the 
difficult problems they faced in synchronizing text and commentary. 


8.5. Text structure and readability 

8.5.1. Writing and decoration 

The devices adopted by the scribe to highlight the structure of the text and allow the reader to navigate 
easily within it also belong to the field of page and text layout; the role played by initial letters, running 
titles and display scripts, however, must be framed in the context of decoration. At least one typical fea- 
ture of Greek manuscripts is worth mentioning here, namely the way of placing in the margin, as a ‘hang- 
ing initial’, not the first letter of a new paragraph or section, but the first letter of the first full line of that 
section, with the actual beginning of the paragraph occurring in the preceding line. 

Research devoted to a sample of Byzantine minuscule books of the ninth to twelfth centuries showed 
that Greek scribes were also attentive to ‘line management’, as is revealed by the tendency to avoid or limit 
word division at the end of the line, where it was considered an obstacle to reading ease. The control usually 
became even more attentive at the last line of the page, where the eye trajectory was necessarily longer 
than from one line to the next on the same page; not surprisingly, fewer divisions are observed between 
recto and verso (where the reader had to turn the page) than between two facing pages (Maniaci 1997). 

Although a detailed discussion of the characteristics and evolution of Greek book decoration pertains 
to the history of art, it cannot be ignored that decoration also has a codicological significance, particularly 
underlined by recent research. 

Technical sources on Byzantine book decoration are almost totally lacking: knowledge of materials 
and processes is limited to a few recipes, while the existence of preliminary sketches and the composition 
of colours and grounds can be detected only through direct observation and scientific analysis. 
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The variety and richness of Greek book decoration is documented by several manuscripts, and reflect- 
ed in the art of other cultures influenced by Byzantium (Coptic, Ethiopian, Syrian, Armenian, Georgian, 
Russian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Sicilian, as well as that of the eastern Latin kingdoms). Narrative miniatures 
and illustrations, consisting of scenes of various content and size, were restricted to luxury books of spe- 
cific types (such as the Bible, liturgical and hagiographic collections and secular classics) and to some 
technical works (military arts, medicine, botany, astronomy, etc.). 

Figural miniatures and decorated initials were usually the purview of craftsmen other than the scribes, 
or executed in specialized workshops. In papyrus rolls, illustrations were freely inserted in the middle 
of the columns, unframed and without background. With the diffusion of the codex—which allowed for 
richer and more varied decoration—the layout of the pictures was adapted to the new closed format of the 
page and to the new text arrangement, acquiring backgrounds and frames and adjusting itself to the width 
of the page or of the column. Miniatures might be executed on separate leaves which were then inserted 
into the book (sometimes also at a later date). 

The study of early Byzantine miniature painting is based on rare and fragmentary surviving examples. 
Among sacred texts, there are for instance the remains of two fifth- and mid-sixth-century Genesis manu- 
scripts, both of uncertain provenance: the Cotton Genesis (London, BL, Cott. Otho B.VI) and the Vienna 
Genesis, written on vellum dyed in purple (Vienna, ONB, Cod.theol.gr. 31); two fragmentary sixth-century 
Gospels are also worth mentioning, also of unconfirmed provenance, the Rossano Gospels (Rossano Cala- 
bro, Museo dell’ Arcivescovado) and the Sinope Gospels (Paris, BnF, Supplément grec 1286), both on 
purple parchment. Lay examples include manuscripts such as the fifth/sixth-century Ilias picta (Milan, Bib- 
lioteca Ambrosiana, F 205 inf.), originally containing more than two hundred miniatures, and the Vienna 
Dioscorides (Vienna, ONB, Cod.med.gr. 1), prepared around 512—513 for the Byzantine princess Juliana 
Anicia, still containing 383 extant illustrations of plants out of the original 435. These examples represent 
a range of different types: the pictures can be arranged in the lower half of each page (as in the Vienna 
Genesis) or in spaces of variable size and extension (as in the Cotton Genesis); they may appear in the form 
of a series of frontispieces (as in the Rossanensis) or as full-page naturalistic plant depictions, as in the 
De materia medica treatise. In the middle and late Byzantine period the number of decorated manuscripts 
increased considerably, especially from the mid-eleventh century. The Four Gospels feature Canon Tables 
and evangelists’ portraits painted on the verso page preceding the beginning of each Gospel, followed by a 
decorated band, a major initial and a distinctive title on next recto often written in gold. The structure of the 
Four Gospels shows interesting codicological peculiarities: the portraits could be executed on loose (ruled 
or unruled) leaves, sometimes included in older volumes (as proposed for Mark's portrait in the Rossano 
Gospels: see Kresten — Prato 1985) or conversely re-employed in later codices; the insertion of the minia- 
tures was facilitated by the correspondence between groups of quires and individual Gospels (frequent until 
the twelfth century and often marked by one or more unusual or irregular quires). Decorated lectionaries, 
whose pictures, as well as the text, are distributed according to the liturgical year, are not very frequent but 
often of high quality. After Gospels, the most frequently decorated biblical books include Psalters, Job with 
commentary, and Octateuchs; the Major Prophets (Isaiah through Malachi) may also be collected in a single 
painted volume; Vatican City, BAV, Reg. gr. 1, commissioned in the second quarter of the tenth century by 
the sakellarios Leo, is the exceptional example of an illustrated complete Bible. Some homiliaries (such 
as Paris, BnF, Grec 510, a codex of John Chrysostom dated 880—883) and liturgical collections arranged 
according to the calendar (menologia and synaxaria, such as the famous *Menologion of Basil II’, Vatican 
City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1613, written around 1000 св) have splendid miniatures. An outstanding example of a 
richly illuminated secular text is the Madrid Skylitzes (Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 5-3 п. 2), most likely 
produced in Messina before the mid-twelfth century. It features 574 miniatures (having probably lost some 
one hundred more). Another one is the hunting treatise (Cynegetica) by pseudo-Oppian, preserved in a sin- 
gle copy from the eleventh century (Venice, BNM, gr. Z. 479). 

*Minor' decoration, often in the scribe's own hand, is represented by lines, ornamental bands, frames 
(also II-shaped, pylai) enclosing the titles, large ‘carpet pages’, and also decorated initials (less developed 
than in western books) and ‘distinctive’ scripts (see fig. 1.8.7). Abstract ornamentation—widely devel- 
oped in Byzantine codices from the beginning of the eleventh century, after the conclusion of the icono- 
clastic controversy—shows a variety of motifs (geometric interlaces, arabesques, vegetal, zoomorphic 
and anthropomorphic designs), colours and styles. The execution may be monochrome (employing the 
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same ink as the text or more often a minium or 
carmine red) or polychrome (showing a variety 
of colours and possibly also the use of gold and 
silver). 

The main (over-simplistic) opposition has 
been often made between ‘Constantinople’ 
styles—such as ‘serrated style’ (Laubsagestil) 
or more refined ‘flower-petal style’ (Bliiten- 
blattstil)—and ‘peripheral’ styles (more con- 
trasted, coarse and spontaneous, marked by the 
influence of other book traditions; see Dzurova 
2008). However, recent research suggests that 
the contrast between ‘metropolitan’ and ‘pro- 
vincial’ book art should not be overestimated, 
insisting on the mix of patterns and influences 
within a multi-ethnic empire. In the past years, 
many suggestions of provenance—often based 
on this alleged opposition—have been dis- 
proved. Although not without uncertainties, 
the most easily definable province is Byzantine 
southern Italy, characterized since the tenth 
century by a marked preference for specific 
colours (green, orange, yellow, brown), naive 
techniques and a contamination with western 
Fig. 1.8.7 Rome, Biblioteca Vallicelliana, B133, mid- book crafts (with the exception, in the twelfth 


eleventh century, Four Gospels, f. 75r: the beginning of the century, of the area surrounding the Strait of 
Gospel of Mark. 





Messina). 

Apart from an aesthetic function, decoration (including display scripts, historiated initials, ornamen- 
tal bands, the use of red, ranging from orange to brick-red to minium and carmine, or other colours) 
contributes to the structuring of the text and therefore impacts directly on the fruition of the contents. It 
introduces precise dimensional and chromatic hierarchies; at the same time, the insertion of decorative 
elements in certain positions breaks the flow of the text, forcing the scribe (generally coinciding with the 
rubricator) to plan his transcription carefully and to adopt various graphic devices (abbreviations, changes 
in the form of the letters or in the width of their spacing, horizontal expansion or compression, and so 
on), in order to adapt the writing to the available space (Cavallo 1996). The reconstruction of the manu- 
facturing stages of decorated and illuminated manuscripts has similarly been scarcely investigated thus 
far, particularly with regard to the relationship between the work of the scribe (often also responsible for 
‘minor’ decoration), and the intervention of individual painters or organized teams or workshops for the 
execution of miniatures. A careful analysis often reveals the hidden presence of guidance letters or signs, 
intended to serve as a reminder for the execution of titles or decorated letters and mostly added after the 
transcription of the text: but these sporadic indications do not allow for firm or general conclusions about 
the working methods and the possible interaction of individuals having different skills. 

As for the collaboration between scribes and painters, the few Byzantine examples studied so far point 
to a wide and elusive range of possibilities, which likely reflect the diversity of ages, places and contexts 
of production and hint at complex and still largely unexplored ways of interaction. This is particularly 
evident when the decoration shows different and exotic features as compared to the accompanying writing 
(as in the eleventh-century Vatican City, BAV, Chis. R.IV.18, John of Damascus, whose decoration echoes 
that of the ninth/tenth-century Maghrebi Qur’ans) or even when scribes and painters belong to different 
cultural traditions and the decoration may incorporate a text written in a language other than Greek (as 
in Athens, National Library, 149, a Psalter produced in eleventh-century Calabria, in which the Pauline 
Epistles were later supplemented by the portrait of the apostle with a roll showing the incipit of the epistle 
in Slavonic, the language also used for Paul's name; or in Athens, National Library, 127, Gospels with 
evangelists’ portraits in Armenian style, with Mark tracing Armenian letters on the book open on his 
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knees). Apart from single cases, the reconstruction of a sufficiently clear and detailed picture still remains 
a distant goal. 


8.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work 

8.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

In the Byzantine 'bibliophile society’ (Grünbart 2004), laymen and clerks, scholars, monks, notaries, civil 
servants, and even, in some cases, emperors and women of high birth could engage in the transcription of 
books, without distinctions of status and role. Research conducted over thirty years ago (Cutler 1981) on 
the subscriptions of ninth- to fifteenth-century Byzantine manuscripts (substantially confirmed by recent 
surveys: see Ronconi 2012) identified the monks, mainly devoted to the transcription of sacred texts, as an 
absolute majority (53%) of the scribes, against 6% for lay people and 22% for priests. Ecclesiastic scribes 
wrote mainly, but not exclusively, to gain spiritual merit (but they also made copies for sale); learned lay- 
men often engaged in book transcription as a mean to better understand the text they reproduced (but also 
as a solution to overcome the high costs of manuscripts). ‘Pious’ and ‘amateur’ scribes were flanked by a 
minority of professional calligraphers, who earned their living by copying manuscripts. 

Information on the physiology of the copy, i.e. on the position taken by the Byzantine scribe and the 
use of any specific furnishings (benches and desks) almost exclusively depends on the ambiguous testi- 
mony of miniatures, depicting the evangelist or other author-scribe on a seat in front of a workbench; on 
the other hand, colophons contain formulaic references to the practice of holding the writing surface on 
one’s knees (kalamos m’egraphen, dexia cheir kai gony, ‘the reed pen wrote me, the right hand and the 
knee’). It is unclear whether the scribe wrote on loose bifolia or on already formed quires: the few traces 
of ‘tackets’ found until now (see Ch. 1 § 1.3.1) are too uncertain and sporadic to allow one to conclude in 
favour of the second option, but habits may have changed over time. 

References to the duration of the copying process and the speed of the scribes are more explicit, but 
also quite rare, consisting in occasional notes which would seem to point to the transcription of a medium 
volume in about forty days (at a rate of about half a quire a day: see Ronconi 2012): a much lower 'produc- 
tivity rate' as compared to that attested by hagiographic sources, in which saints (usually with divine help) 
perform the copying of an entire volume within a week or even a few days. The variety of circumstances 
and the subjectivity of the scribal experience suggest, however, that we should avoid generalizations. 

Even though the Byzantines were not used to structured forms of scribal activity similar to those 
practised in Latin scriptoria, copying was not necessarily solitary work: collaboration between copyists 
was a frequent phenomenon. The division of labour could be aimed at simultaneous transcription from 
different and independent models, or from parts of a single model available in the form of loose gather- 
ings (Canart 1998); in other cases, shared copying (also with frequent alternation of a high number of 
hands) within late Byzantine learned circles could be motivated by intellectual needs (Cavallo 2001a). 
By highlighting the relationships between textual flow(s), scribe rotation and the physical structure of the 
books, codicology can help to distinguish different situations, whose reasons, however, cannot always be 
clearly defined. 


8.6.2. Colophons 
Colophons are found only exceptionally in older majuscule codices (without mention of date), while their 
frequency increases significantly in the Byzantine Middle Ages. No figures based on reliable surveys are 
available to estimate the percentage of subscribed Greek manuscripts; those which are explicitly dated, 
from the ninth century onward, are rather more numerous than—for instance—Latin ones (from about 
8—9% up to the twelfth century to about 50% in the fifteenth century, and 67% in the sixteenth century). 
Texts are usually shorter than those found in other oriental book cultures, and they are composed by 
varying combinations of the following elements: scribe's name, name of the person on behalf of whom he 
wrote, date of completion of the copy (see fig. 1.8.3, Athos, Pantokrator, 84, f. 425r, with the subscription 
of the scribe, monk Theoleptos, who wrote the manuscript under the sponsorship of the doctor Michael 
Gabras, completing it on 6 May 1362 ce); other information, such as the place of copying (toponyms are 
mostly difficult to identify), and other details (reasons for copying, mention of emperors or other secular 
or religious authorities; memories of historical facts) are found much more rarely. These main data are in- 
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tegrated by formulaic remarks (refrains or stereotyped phrases of various kinds), containing apologies for 
copying errors or expressions of satisfaction for the accomplished task; prayers and invocations; speech- 
es to the reader, invectives against theft: they can appear in slightly different formulations, and some of 
them may have a local connotation, thus offering some hints for localization (but, as for other features of 
Byzantine books, in most cases making exclusive connexions with specific areas risks being contradicted 
by further research). Other information—such as price or various remarks of historical interest—appears 
only occasionally but further contributes to enhancing the value of colophons as historical sources. 

Scribes usually mention their name (in late examples, their surname too) and social status or profes- 
sion. Apart from monks and hieromonks (or priest-monks) there were also priests (presbyteroi) with vari- 
ous functions in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, or representatives of professions that involved a high degree 
of knowledge of writing (for instance notaries or school teachers). The scribe’s name is often followed by 
an epithet expressing humility or unworthiness. 

A patron—either an ecclesiastical dignitary or a secular authority—may also be cited, often with flat- 
tering titles; if he was an abbot or an emperor, his mention can also serve as a dating criterion (or even 
a criterion for localization). Patrons appear as ktétores (‘founders’) or are indirectly referred to through 
words describing their intention (such as pothos, spoudé, doron). 

A systematic structural survey of Byzantine colophons, as well as a typology of their position within 
the book, lettering and decoration, has not yet been proposed (some preliminary remarks are to be found 
in Cutler 1981). 


8.6.3. Dating systems 

The date may be expressed through a mix of various elements (and inconsistencies often occur in their 
combination). In the most complete form, it consists of the following mentions: year (mainly according 
to the Byzantine World Era, beginning on 1 September 5508; before the seventh century, according to the 
Alexandrine World Era, beginning on 25 March 5492; western and Renaissance manuscripts may be dated 
according to the Christian Era); indiction (a fifteen-year—originally five-year—cycle introduced by Em- 
peror Diocletian for the collection of land taxes, initially starting on 23 September, later on 1 September); 
month and day of the month; day of the week; sun and moon cycles (twenty-eight and nineteen years, 
respectively); and (rarely) the hour of the day (often referred to according to the liturgical calendar). 


8.7. Bookbinding 


Almost all preserved examples of Byzantine original bindings are quite late (fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury); hardly any original bindings survive from the first half of the Byzantine millennium (c.500—1000). 
Byzantine bindings show the following distinctive features (Federici — Houlis 1988): 

— Byzantine craftsmen preserved the older oriental tradition of unsupported sewing, using one single 
thread (or even two in some of the earliest examples). The link stitches were usually accommodated 
into (three to seven) V-shaped grooves (grecquage), cut through the spine-fold, which therefore ap- 
pears completely flat (not all Greek manuscripts have grecquage, which is often omitted in paper 
manuscripts); 

— board attachment occurred: (a) by making the hinging loops on one board and proceeding until the 
end of the text block; (b) by making the loops on both boards, and proceeding towards the centre of 
the text block, the two halves being then joined together with figure-of-eight stitches (‘biaxial stitch 
disposition’); or (c) by sewing the text block without the boards, which were attached subsequently 
by making a series of loops thorough sets of holes along the spine edge of the boards. The connexion 
could be made with the same sewing thread or with a similar one, by drawing a path from one loop to 
another, across the inner or outer surface of the boards; 

— the (mostly rounded) spine is lined with a cloth, extended onto at least one-fourth of the outer surface 
of the board, glued with starch or animal glue; 

— the wooden boards (poplar, conifer, oak or other species) are given the same dimensions as the leaves, 
and they do not show the slight protrusion adopted in late Mediaeval Latin bookbindings; 

— boards may show grooves (of various form) in the three open edges; 

— head and tail endbands, extending far over the board edges, are worked with thread on cord (or leather) 
cores and then attached to the boards by means of sewing through holes in the boards. They can be 
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made of natural-coloured thread wound around two overlapping cords or display a colourful chevron- 
patterned interlace, woven on a single or double support: both types are covered with raised leather 
caps; 

— the fastenings (a single one, or two, or more rarely four), used to keep the volume closed, consist of a 
metallic peg driven into the edge of the upper cover and a strap (mostly in form of a tripartite slit braid 
with a final tip) attached through the board at the edge of the lower board. 

Coverings are usually made of dark brown or blackish leather, mainly goatskin or sheepskin. The 
decoration of Byzantine bindings changed considerably throughout the centuries and according to the dif- 
ferent geographies. During the early Byzantine centuries (eighth to tenth) geometric designs with blind 
lines were preferred, and gradually small hand tools appeared with vegetal or animal motifs. During the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries decoration, still accomplished with small tools in blind, became much 
more elaborate, with new patterns often originating from Europe. The use of centre-pieces and corner- 
pieces started to appear with some delay in comparison with European binding traditions, but by the 
end of the seventeenth century most genuinely Byzantine decorative features became extinct and were 
replaced by Italian or Eastern European type of decoration. Gold tooling was never a preferred technique 
for the Byzantine binders, with very few exceptions. The leather could be protected by (rarely surviving) 
metal bosses and corners. The title does not usually appear on the covering, but was usually written in ink 
on the tail edge. Decoration of the text block edges with rings and interlaces, most often drawn with black 
and red inks, is another interesting feature of the Byzantine binding. 

Sumptuous bindings have been only sporadically preserved, especially those embellished with pre- 
cious metals, ivories and gems, or covered with silk, velvet or satin damask. 

The Byzantine binding tradition survived for several centuries beyond the fall of Constantinople and 
spread to Armenia, Georgia, and the Slavonic area. It gave rise to Armenian and ‘alla greca’ bindings, in- 
troduced by Byzantine exiles in Renaissance Italy and successfully exported throughout Europe by west- 
ern craftsmen. These bindings are almost identical to Byzantine ones, except they employ western sewing 
supports, strong western-style tooled decoration of the leather covers and also hybrid Byzantine—western 
type of endbands. Thorough examination may reveal evidence of multiple bindings, witnessed by the 
simultaneous presence of different sets of guards or sewing holes (other than those currently used). More 
rarely, the comparison between original bindings provides an important clue of provenance and/or for 
reconstructing ensembles of scattered codices. The description of individual toolings and their groupings 
opens unexplored research paths, particularly as regards the allocation of groups of bindings related to 
specific geographical areas (such as Constantinople in the Palaiologan era, the island of Crete, or monas- 
teries such as St John Prodromos of Petra, St John Prodromos at Serres, in Macedonia and St Catherine’s 
Monastery in Sinai) or the reconstruction of specific binding ateliers (and of the scribes’ circles connected 
to them, such as that of the Cretan Michaél Apostolés in the second half of the fifteenth century). 

Finally, the study of bookbindings may provide valuable evidence for reconstructing the vicissitudes 
of currently dispersed libraries or collections of codices, or offer clues to the history of the texts, con- 
tributing to defining the origin of the volumes to which they belong and to highlighting connexions with 
specific scholarly circles (as with the aforementioned atelier of Michaél Apostolés, which served at the 
same time as scriptorium, editorial centre and bookbinding workshop). 
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9. Hebrew codicology (MBA) 

9.1. Materials and tools 

9.1.1. The finds from Judaean Desert and the Dead Sea Scrolls 

The great majority of the literary works and documents found in the Judaean Desert, mainly at Qumran 
and Masada, are written on leather, parchment or papyrus. In addition, a large number of pottery sherds 
(ostraca) were used for writing documents. Exceptionally, there is the Copper Scroll from cave 3 in Qum- 
ran, and there are also two texts written on wooden tablets. Accelerated Mass Spectrometry (C,, analysis) 
has indicated the time range of the Qumran materials to be between 250 все and 70 cE. 

In the absence of long literary texts surviving from earlier times, the kind of writing materials used in 
the Pre-Exilic period is not clear. Scholars interpreting descriptions of scrolls and writing in the Old Testa- 
ment have reached contradictory conclusions: either papyrus or parchment. Scrolls of parchment are less 
neatly written than the great majority of leather scrolls. It is possible that papyrus was preferred only for 
private copies of sectarian literary texts (such as those found at Qumran), for later rabbinic legal literature 
forbids writing sacred scriptures on papyrus, prescribing instead the use of skins. Thus the few biblical 
papyrus scrolls among the Judaean Desert finds may have originated in a circle that did not comply with 
the rabbinic tradition. All the Qumran texts that are written in Palaeo-Hebrew are written on skin-based 
material (Tov 2004, 31-55). 

In later centuries, parchment was the overwhelmingly dominant writing material for Hebrew books, 
being supplanted by paper in the Orient as early as the middle of the eleventh century, but much more 
slowly in Europe. 


9.1.2. Papyrus 

Apart from the few dozen Judaean Desert papyri and small fragments excavated in Egypt together with 
Greek papyri (Sirat et al. 1985), only one large fragment of a papyrus codex has been found, in the famous 
Cairo Geniza (a depository of worn-out books and documents in the old Jewish synagogue of Ben Ezra in 
Old Cairo, al-Fustat district; see also Ch. 4 $ 2.7; Sirat et al. 1985, 69—80). 


9.1.2. Parchment 

The use of parchment as standard writing material for Hebrew books started probably at the time of the 
canonization of the Hebrew Bible (roughly around the beginning of the Common Era) and continued 
until the end of the first millennium in the Orient, and until the mid-fifteenth century in most parts of 
Europe. The number of surviving dated Hebrew parchment manuscripts that were produced in the Orient 
is meagre: twenty-eight codices, mostly fragmentary, constituting 8% of the total corpus of dated oriental 
Hebrew manuscripts. They were all produced before 1327, all of them containing biblical texts except for 
two eleventh-century Geniza fragments. All extant codices from the tenth century are parchment biblical 
manuscripts. However, the Cairo Geniza collection and the Firkovitch collections in the National Library 
of Russia in St Petersburg contain many undated parchment biblical codices, or remains of them, which 
can be assigned to the tenth and eleventh centuries. The drastic decrease in the use of parchment in ori- 
ental Hebrew book production during this period correlates to the same phenomenon in the production of 
Arabic codices in the Orient. 

The ratio of the parchment manuscripts within the entire corpus of dated manuscripts up to 1500 
is 43% (71% in the thirteenth century, 54% in the fourteenth century, 34% in the fifteenth century). In 
the Sephardic zone it is 36% (84% in the thirteenth century, 46% in the fourteenth century, 22% in the 
fifteenth century); in Franco-German territories it is 82% (100% in the thirteenth century, 98% in the 
fourteenth century, 51% in the fifteenth century); in Italy it is 59% (98% in the thirteenth century, 82% in 
the fourteenth century, 51% in the fifteenth century); in Byzantium it is 14%; and in the Orient it is only 
8% (in Yemen 13%). 

The selection of the expensive writing material parchment was also dictated by the economic capabil- 
ity and social status of those who commissioned the copies, or who copied books for their own use; it was 
also genre-bound: Bibles, prayer books and to some extent halakhic (legal) corpora were copied on the 
more durable and prestigious writing material even after the use of paper had spread. Classification of the 
writing materials by the destination of the books produced does not show that self-produced copies were 
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made mainly of paper, the cheaper material; however, in all regions (outside the Orient, where parchment 
was almost entirely abandoned), paper was used twice as much as parchment in user-produced (dated) 
manuscripts. 

Cattle skin of which only one side was processed for writing is called in Hebrew gevil. Talmudic 
instructions require writing the liturgical Tora Scroll on gevil, and this dictate persists to this very day. 
Literary halakhic sources and chemical analyses attest to regional differences in the materials used for 
the processing of the skins to be made into scrolls, particularly the utilization of tannin in the Orient. No 
doubt, this kind of analysis can be applied to codices in only a very limited way. Yet it is feasible to grade 
the kinds of parchment by means of their visual appearance, especially that of the hair sides, which vary 
from zone to zone (in one specific zone they vary even from period to period). Consequently, these visual 
differences may serve as a codicological criterion for identifying the provenance of a manuscript (while 
in Ashkenazic manuscripts they serve for indicating the period as well). 

Oriental parchment. Oriental parchment is known from early dated biblical codices and from later 
Yemenite manuscripts. The method of preparing the parchment makes it difficult to distinguish between 
the hair and flesh sides, since both sides are glossy and smooth. Nevertheless, it is always possible to 
identify the sides by their hue, the flesh sides being slightly lighter and brighter than the hair sides. It 
is obvious that despite the similarity of the two sides, the manuscripts’ producers distinguished between 
them, as the arrangement of the bifolia in a quire and the method of ruling them demonstrate. 

Sephardic parchment. The visual features of the parchment used in Christian Spain in the late twelfth 
century are known from a few dated manuscripts. This parchment is similar to the Italian type (see be- 
low), whereas an earlier parchment manuscript (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr. II B 124, the damaged colophon 
indicates a year dated between 941 and 1039) produced in Kairouan (Tunisia) shows a similarity to the 
oriental type. The absence of dated parchment manuscripts from Muslim Spain and the Maghreb before 
the thirteenth century prevents us from establishing whether the oriental-Arabic type had indeed been 
used there in early times. Later, the appearance of Sephardic parchment changed and it becomes possible 
to distinguish between the two sides, because in most cases the hair side is not scoured and hair follicles 
and roots are visible, although in some manuscripts the hair side is scraped and the remains are not visible. 
The flesh side is very bright and glossy. 

Italian parchment. The parchment employed in dated Hebrew manuscripts of Italian origin, from the 
earliest dated manuscript of 1072/1073 (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 31) until the late Middle Ages, typi- 
cally retains the natural difference between the hair and flesh sides. Their disparity 1s sharp and easily dis- 
cernible: hair sides are rough and scraped, yet the follicles and residues of hair roots are visible. Flesh sides 
are smooth and much lighter than the hair sides. The difference in the appearance of alternate openings in 
a codex is very conspicuous. Only high-quality manuscripts which were produced during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, more particularly illuminated ones, were written on refined, thin, very light parchment (known from 
humanistic copies), in which hair roots are not seen, although one can distinguish between its two sides. 

Byzantine parchment. The characterization of parchment in Byzantine Hebrew manuscripts is imped- 
ed by the small number of dated manuscripts that survive. It seems that this parchment bears a similarity 
to the Italian type, in that its processing retained the natural differences between the two sides, and thus it 
allows clear differentiation between them. 

Ashkenazic parchment. The appearance of the parchment employed in the German lands and their 
adjacent territories, and in some variant way in northern France, especially from the last third of the 
thirteenth century and thereafter, does not resemble parchment types in the other geo-cultural zones; it 
reflects a shift in the processing technique and in an aesthetic concept of book design. Until this shift, the 
processing of hides in all areas of Hebrew book production retained substantially or moderately the dif- 
ference between the two skin sides, and the quire openings were arranged according to Gregory's Rule. 
Indeed, an appearance like that of the Italian codices is seen in the earliest dated Ashkenazic codices, of 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, and more distinctly in earlier (but undated) codices. It seems that in 
Germany, northern France and England, a change in the processing of the parchment had already started 
to evolve in the late twelfth century, at least as attested by Hebrew manuscripts. The differences between 
skin sides had gradually been reduced, until they became entirely alike in the last decades of the thirteenth 
century, most prominently in Germany. It is evident that the parchmenting process aimed at reducing the 
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that scribes were well aware of which side 
was which, as they arranged the bifolia ac- 
cording to Gregory’s Rule. - е 
Due to the scarcity of Ashkenazic manu- 
scripts with indications of place of origin, 
classification by the provenance of these 
manuscripts (either German lands or north- 
ern France) has to be established by their 
contents, mainly the liturgical rite of prayer 
books. The examination of the parchment in 
all dated and localizable Ashkenazic manu- 
scripts reveals a difference between the ap- t 
pearance of the parchment of manuscripts Fig. 1.9.1 Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 468, La Rochelle, 1215; 
produced in the German lands and that of colophon. 
manuscripts produced in northern France. This difference can serve as a basic criterion for distinguishing 
between ‘German’ and ‘French’ manuscripts, which share types of script and other codicological features. 
In most of the localized and localizable French manuscripts, it is possible to distinguish between the 
parchment skin sides either easily or with only some small effort. In many of them, starting from the ear- 
liest localized manuscript, written in La Rochelle in 1215 (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 468, see fig. 1.9.1), 
up until 1499, remains of hair roots are visible, and there is not one single French parchment manuscript 
in Hebrew that is written on entirely equalized skin sides. By contrast, most dated manuscripts definitely 
manufactured in German lands after 1226/1227, and without exception after 1264, were written on 'equal- 
ized parchment’, that is parchment with equalized sides. Only with great effort can one distinguish the 
skin sides in a few manuscripts from the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. 





9.1.3. Paper 

According to the dated Hebrew codices, the replacement of parchment by paper as the main writing mate- 
rial was a rapid process only in the Orient, already complete in the early eleventh century, but progressing 
more slowly in Byzantium. Elsewhere—in the Iberian Peninsula and Provence, France, the German lands 
and Italy—the transition was gradual, as was the development of papermaking, and occurred at a much 
later date. In the Sephardic zone, paper became the main writing material in the second half of the four- 
teenth century; in Italy and Ashkenaz (central and northern France, the German lands and their adjacent 
territories), parchment remained the main writing material until the mid-fifteenth century, while in the 
second half of that century paper was used as often as parchment (SfarData; Beit-Arié 1981; Haran 1985, 
on literary sources). 

‘Oriental’ paper was used in Hebrew codices in the Orient at least since 1005, which is the date of 
the earliest extant dated paper manuscript (Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Taylor-Schlechter 
8 Ca.1; Beit-Arié et al. 1997, 15; for documents, paper was in use by 933 at the latest). From that time on, 
oriental-Arabic paper became the standard writing material for oriental Hebrew manuscripts. Only some 
dozen fifteenth-century oriental Hebrew manuscripts and a similar number from the first four decades of 
the sixteenth century were written on European watermarked paper, most of them by Sephardic immigrant 
copyists. The oriental-Arabic paper that was used so predominantly for oriental Hebrew manuscripts 
displays several different patterns of laid and grouped chain lines that can be distinguished according to 
regions and periods of time (see below). 

The earliest dated paper manuscript in the Byzantine region was written in Gagra (Caucasus) in 1207, 
on oriental paper (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr. II C 161). However, very few Byzantine Hebrew manuscripts 
written on oriental paper are dated; almost all the dated manuscripts are written on European paper. 

In the Sephardic region (Spain and the Maghreb), the earliest dated paper manuscript in Hebrew 
was written in Muslim Valencia in 1119 (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. I 2240), on oriental-Arabic paper 
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probably produced in Islamic Spain (that the beginning of papermaking employing an improved oriental 
technique goes back as far as the mid-eleventh century has been proven by commercial letters in Judaeo- 
Arabic found in the Cairo Geniza). A fragmentary manuscript (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. I 4587) 
written in 1125/1126, probably in Mahdia (Tunisia), is made of oriental paper (or rather Maghrebi paper 
produced by the oriental technique). The rest of the dated Sephardic manuscripts up until 1315 were 
written on pre-watermarked Spanish paper, some of them showing zigzag marks. Since that time, all the 
Sephardic paper manuscripts were produced on European watermarked paper. 

There was, naturally, no utilization of oriental paper in Italy (earliest dated paper manuscript, produced 
on watermarked paper, from 1276/1277—1284, St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute, B396), nor in Ashkenaz 
(earliest dated paper manuscript, 1343/1344, private collection, Australia (formerly Jerusalem)). In both 
areas, the use of paper had been limited at the beginning and spread only gradually. In fourteenth-century 
Italy, it is limited to 15% of the surviving dated manuscripts, while in the first half of the fifteenth century 
it grew to one-third, and in the second half of that century it reached about 5046 (likewise in Ashkenaz). 

There follows a presentation of morphological types of oriental-Arabic paper based on dated medi- 
aeval manuscripts written in Hebrew characters, with a characterization of their patterns according to 
chronological and regional distribution. In addition, the corpus includes 140 dated oriental manuscripts 
kept in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, written on oriental-Arabic paper, all of them in the Near East, mostly 
in Arabic script, but partly in Persian and a few in Syriac script. Altogether, the typology is based on 620 
dated manuscripts (and some additional 110 undated ones, many of which are datable). 

One should bear in mind the frequent difficulty in identifying the visible structure of the oriental- 
Arabic papers even in well-preserved manuscripts, as well as the many cases of ambiguous documenta- 
tion and the inconsistent or contradictory impressions which blur clear and distinctive description. Only a 
systematic reproduction of the wire patterns of a large number of leaves (or, when it is feasible, unfolded 
bifolia), such as is obtainable by means of the beta-radiography technique, might provide us with a clearer 
typology. Regular small-size beta-radiography reproductions have usually been found to supply insuffi- 
cient information, because of the irregularities inherent in oriental-Arabic paper. 

The earliest paper manuscript that was examined is apparently the earliest known (dated) Arabic paper 
manuscript, from 848, in the Regional Library of Alexandria (Egypt). The only other pre-1000 manuscript 
examined is dated 983 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Huntington 228). The earliest surviving dated He- 
brew paper manuscripts are from 1005 (a fragment, Cambridge University Library, Taylor-Schlechter 8 
Ca.1) and 1006 (a codex, St Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. I 4520). 

The following seven types, mostly in accordance with those pointed out by Jean Irigoin and his col- 
leagues (Le Léannec-Bavavéas — Humbert 1990), can be discerned, outlined and characterized chrono- 
logically and, to certain degree, also regionally. 


A. Wireless paper 

The occurrence of paper of this type in the earliest dated manuscript (Alexandria, dated 848 cE) may very 
well indicate that early oriental-Arabic paper was wireless or pattern-less. This type of paper, in which no 
laid or chain lines are visible, was in constant use from the beginning of the eleventh century until the end 
of Middle Ages. It has been found in a considerable number of manuscripts, produced everywhere in the 
Near East, but relatively much more frequently in manuscripts localized in Iraq and in Iran, where it can 
be found in some 1846 of the manuscripts that were recorded. 

A particular kind of wireless paper showing some ‘chaotic’ patterns and conspicuous fibres was ex- 
tensively and exclusively used in Yemen from the beginning of the fourteenth century until the introduc- 
tion of Italian watermarked paper around the middle of the sixteenth century. This peculiar type, found 
in almost 80% of the 110 dated manuscripts produced in Yemen, was most probably manufactured in that 
region, as it is not to be found in any other oriental manuscript. The only recorded Arabic codex written 
in Yemen indeed shows a similar type of paper. 


B. Laid lines only 

An early type, whose first appearance in our corpus is dated 983, was produced continuously and used 
extensively until 1500. It was the dominant type until 1250, declining thereafter in competition with the 
emerging and spreading types with clustered chain lines. Yet the *laid lines only' type still constituted 3596 
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of the dated paper manuscripts in the second half of the thirteenth century, and about 23% in the follow- 
ing century. 

This type was used everywhere, but many of the manuscripts belonging to it were produced in the 
eastern part of the Near East, namely Iraq, Iran and central Asia, where this kind of paper was the main 
type from the eleventh century on, constituting an average of about 70% of the dated manuscripts. Thus, 
lack of chain lines characterizes paper produced in those north-eastern areas. The production of both wire- 
less and particularly ‘laid lines only’ paper is still attested there in the sixteenth century. The limited use 
of various types of chain-lined paper in those areas may hint that this kind of oriental-Arabic paper was 
not produced there, but was imported from neighbouring (western) areas. 


C. Laid and chain lines 

In many cases, the visible pattern of the chain lines is not clear enough, being seemingly irregular or pre- 
senting combinations of more than one type. Two sub-types must be distinguished, the second of which 
has four sub-sub-types, as follows. 


C.1. Single chain lines 

Visible chain lines in oriental-Arabic paper are usually clustered in several different groupings. Paper 
manuscripts showing single chain lines are extremely rare, comprising about 3% of our corpus. This type 
was found in dated manuscripts from the beginning of the twelfth century (perhaps already in 1048, in a 
manuscript in which single chain lines seem to be visible, spaced 30—35 mm) until the late fifteenth cen- 
tury. Usually, single chain lines are curved and not evenly spaced. In most clear cases, their distribution 
is very dense: only 12—25 mm apart. Two cases showing more widely spaced single chain lines (36—40 
mm apart) might represent paper produced in North Africa, as might perhaps all the rare occurrences of 
single chain lines. 


C.2. Clustered chain lines 

This multi-pattern type emerged clearly at the beginning of the twelfth century, perhaps sometime earlier. 
Gradually its use increased, equalling the ‘laid lines only’ paper in the second half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and becoming the dominant type from the first half of the following century on. This type of paper 
was hardly found in Iraq, Iran or the Central Asian areas, and never in Yemen after the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Everything indicates that it was produced and/or used in the western parts of the Near 
East—Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 


C.2a. Chain lines grouped in twos: This type is the earliest of the ‘clustered’ kinds of oriental-Arabic 
papers. Its first clear appearance in our corpus is dated 1119/1120 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Heb. d. 
58). Its peak usage, according to our corpus, seems to have been in the second half of the fourteenth century. 


C.2b. Chain lines grouped in threes: This type apparently emerged in the early thirteenth century, al- 
though the earliest clear pattern was not found before 1249 (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. 13911). However, 
its extensive diffusion came much later: it dominated other types used in the western Orient in the fifteenth 
and the first half of the sixteenth century (when it remained as the only surviving type of chained paper). 


C.2c. Chain lines grouped in twos and threes alternately: This youngest type is attested for the first 
time in our corpus by an Arabic manuscript dated 1338 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Arab. d. 223). The 
late Don Baker, however, noticed it in an earlier Arabic manuscript dating from 1304 (Baker 1991, 31). 
Only in the second half of the fourteenth century did its spread dominate all other types of paper used in 
the western regions. 


C.2d. Chain lines grouped in fours: This unusual type has so far been noticed, but without certitude, in 
only two Hebrew manuscripts dating from the fourteenth and the fifteenth century, and clearly only in one 
Arabic codex, dated 1210 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Marsh 38). The scarce occurrence may indicate 
that such a type was produced on a very limited, probably local, scale, or that it has not been properly 
identified. 

Finally, a note concerning the peculiar feature of the splitting of the edges of oriental-Arabic paper 
sheets. This phenomenon, for which a definite explanation is still lacking, was frequently observed in re- 
cently recorded dated manuscripts, both the Arabic ones of the Bodleian Library, and the Hebrew codices 
of St Petersburg. Among the latter, which were studied more thoroughly, 40% were found to show splitting 
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edges, or rather splittable edges. In some cases, the edges, mainly external corners, were split into three 
layers. 

The phenomenon can be seen in manuscripts as early as the eleventh century until the end of the 
Middle Ages. It seems that it does not characterize wireless paper at all, including the peculiar Yemenite 
type, which may refute scholarly suggestions (backed by mediaeval literary sources) that such a paper 
was manufactured by pasting two sheets together. In solving the puzzle of the splitting, or splittable, 
oriental-Arabic paper, however, one should pay attention to the fact that a similar phenomenon can also be 
observed in a few Hebrew manuscripts written in early twelfth-century Spain, or thirteenth-century Italy 
and Byzantium. Thus, this feature should be studied in comparison to the Occidental-Arabic (Spanish) 
paper and the pre-watermarked Italian paper (Beit-Arié 1999). 


9.1.4. Ink 


The Dead Sea Scrolls are written with carbon inks. Five scrolls, among them the Genesis Apocryphon 
scroll, have considerable amount of copper in addition to carbon in accordance with Dioscorides' recipe. 
No systematic study of inks in the medieval Hebrew manuscripts has been conducted, However, iron-gall 
inks have been detected in a number of Ashkenazic and oriental manuscripts. 


9.1.5. Writing instruments 

Hebrew scribes employed two kinds of pens. One was made of reeds, the other was made of birds’ quills 
(or of bones). Reed pens were used in the Orient; they are attested by documentary sources and already 
mentioned in the Talmudic literature, and they are still employed by religious ‘Sephardic’ scribes when 
transcribing Tora scrolls and legal documents. It seems that the reed pen was used also in Byzantium. 
Quill pens were used in Ashkenaz (in northern France, England and the German lands). The writing 
instrument used in the Sephardic areas and Italy requires further study. Sephardic scribes seem to have 
employed reed pens, and so did Italian scribes until they replaced them with quill pens. 


9.2. Book forms 

9.2.1. The roll/scroll and the rotulus; the codex 

The scroll (i.e. the horizontal roll) was the only book form used by the Jews for their scriptures in antiq- 
uity and for literary compositions—as in the Judaean Desert finds—in post-biblical times. It became, and 
remains to this day, the only form for the liturgical Pentateuch (Sefer Tora) in its use for reading in syna- 
gogues. À Munich palimpsest (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 6315, 29022) in which a sheet of a scroll 
containing a Hebrew prayer book was reused for a Latin text in the Bobbio scriptorium around 800 attests 
to the late use of the scroll (Beit-Arié 1967—1968). All references to books in the rich Talmudic literature, 
both of Palestine and of Babylonia, relate to scrolls; only a few isolated passages use, metaphorically, the 
Greek term pinax, apparently meant to designate a concertina-like manuscript, more like a scroll than a 
codex. 

The revolutionary codex form of book, which was adopted and diffused by Christians already in the 
first centuries cE, was employed by the Jews only much later. Between the abundant finds of Hebrew 
books (scrolls) from Late Antiquity and the earliest dated and datable surviving Hebrew codices, there 
is a salient gap of some eight hundred years, for which almost no evidence of the Hebrew book is found, 
either in roll form or in codex form. The earliest certainly dated extant Hebrew codices were inscribed at 
the beginning of the tenth century, all of them in the Orient. However, in the structural, figural, and artis- 
tic design of the copied texts, in their harmonious scripts and in the mature employment of codicological 
practices, these earliest manuscripts demonstrate elaborate craftsmanship and regularity, surely attesting 
to a long-established tradition of codex design and production. 

In fact, the earliest reference to the codex form in Jewish literature does not date from before the 
end of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. Moreover, the earliest term designating a codex 
(mishaf) was borrowed from Arabic and persisted in the Orient for quite a long time. Therefore it seems 
that the Jews in the Orient adopted the codex only after the Arab conquest, very likely not before the 
ninth century or a little earlier. The long gap with no evidence of a Hebrew codex until the ninth century 
can be explained by the basically oral transmission of Jewish literature in the Hebrew language and by 
the belated adoption of the codex. The long rejection of the codex—rejected despite its being the more 
capacious, durable and usable form of book, easy to carry about, store and refer to—can be explained by 
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assuming that the Jews adhered to the scroll form of book in order to differentiate themselves from the 
Christians, who first used the codex for disseminating the New Testament and the ‘Old Testament’ trans- 
lated into Greek (the Septuagint). Indeed, the Sefer Tora and some other biblical books are written to this 
day on scrolls. 

Old rotuli (vertical rolls) were noticed in the Cairo Geniza decades ago, but only recently have their 
extent, chronology and variety of genres been clarified, by Gideon Bohak (2011) and especially Judith 
Olszowy-Schlanger, who was the oral source for the information which follows. The production and use 
of these Hebrew rotuli was rather extensive. So far, hundreds of fragmentary vertical scrolls have been 
recorded, half of them written on parchment and half on paper. They spread mainly in Egypt in the elev- 
enth century, yet some of them undoubtedly date from the time of the birth of the Hebrew codex. They 
contain a large variety of texts: about half are liturgical, while the rest include Talmudic treatises, halakhic 
literature, anthologies of biblical verses, dictionaries, glossaries, medicine and magic. About half of the 
rotuli were copied on the blank side of re-used documents, some of them in Arabic in Arabic script. The 
sizes of the pieces that were stitched together to form a rotulus are not uniform; their width is narrow and 
their length varies. It seems that the rotuli, whose production was cheap and rapid and whose form was 
conveniently portable, were produced by their users—rabbis, scholars, physicians, and magicians—for 
personal and professional use. 


9.3. The making of the codex 

9.3.1. The making of the quires 

So far, there is no clear evidence for parchment quires having been constructed by folding. But it should 
be admitted that no systematic observation of this facet has been carried out in Hebrew codicology. How- 
ever, the odd number of bifolia (five) in the quires of most of the dated Hebrew codicological units thwarts 
this possibility. Only a few undated early Hebrew oriental codices, produced probably in Iraq prior to the 
tenth century, show an arrangement of the parchment sides (HHHHH) that also disproves any hypothesis 
that imposition might have been used, whereas all the dated manuscripts follow Gregory’s Rule. Never- 
theless, it seems that most of the Hebrew codices imply that quires were composed by stacking bifolia 
from a pile of already-cut bifolia, picked up at random. 

As for the possible preparation of paper quires by folding oriental paper sheets, in most of the early 
dated Hebrew paper manuscripts the direction of the laid lines in relation to the width of the folium is 
horizontal. But it is evident that this characteristic was not conditioned by the format of the book or by 
the number of times the paper sheet was folded. This fact is demonstrated by a comparison of manuscripts 
whose bifolia are close in size. While two such manuscripts, nos. 60 and 65 in Beit-Arié et al. 1997, show 
horizontal laid lines, another, no. 57, shows vertical laid lines. Furthermore, an additional manuscript 
showing single chain lines and horizontal laid lines, no. 61, actually contradicts the horizontal evidence 
of nos. 60 and 65, because the size of its bifolia—386 x 294 mm—is twice the size of the more or less 
identical bifolia of the other manuscripts with single chain lines. Thus, although the dimensions of most of 
the paper manuscripts attest to considerably standardized production sheet sizes before folding and trim- 
ming, it seems that the direction of the wire lines was not uniformly maintained in the making of quires 
from these sheets. This is demonstrated incontestably by codex no. 51, which was written on two different 
papers of the same size, one showing vertical laid lines, the other horizontal laid lines. The possibility that 
there were two manufacturer’s sizes of paper sheets, one the double of the other, should be considered and 
verified, or not, by additional data on the dimensions of the oriental papers. 


9.3.2. The composition of the quires 
In general, Hebrew parchment quires comprise four to six bifolia (only very rarely ternions, of three bifo- 
lia), while paper or mixed quires contain four to fourteen bifolia (but usually not exceeding ten bifolia). 
The only extant papyrus codex (preserved in the Cairo Geniza) contained at least twenty-four bifolia in a 
single quire. Only in the Orient did parchment and paper manuscripts share the same standard structure, 
while some of the Franco-German and Italian paper quires were constructed, to some extent, like the 
parchment quires from the same regions. 

Before presenting the typology of Hebrew quire structures, one must draw a correlation between the 
quire structure and the disposition of the hair and flesh sides within the quire. As already mentioned, all 
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the dated parchment manuscripts have quires whose skin sides are arranged for matching at the openings 
(Gregory’s Rule). As the earliest dated manuscripts are from the early tenth century, this practice corre- 
lates to the Syriac and Arabic shifts to the same arrangement. However, there are two ways of respecting 
Gregory’s Rule—the outer bifolium starts and ends either with the hair side, or with the flesh side. In 
most of the Hebrew geo-cultural zones, quires start with hair side, but in Italy, beginning from 1280, the 
practice of starting with the flesh side spread gradually until it was employed in about 60% of the dated 
manuscripts of the fifteenth century. At that period, almost all the humanistic Latin manuscripts were ar- 
ranged likewise, according to the extensive corpus studied by Albert Derolez (Derolez 1984). The wide 
diffusion of this practice since the second decade of the fifteenth century among Hebrew manuscripts 
ruled in pale ink, unguided by pricking, and the fact that it was common also in manuscripts copied by 
immigrant scribes (from France, Germany, Spain and Provence) prompt the question whether ready-ruled 
quires were manufactured and sold by stationers (see below on pricking and ruling). Strangely enough, 
starting quires with the flesh side is found in only a small part of the Hebrew codices from the Byzantine 
zone, where this was the common practice for Greek manuscripts. 

In most of the mixed parchment and paper quires, both outer and central bifolia are made of parch- 
ment; in about 20% only the outer bifolium is parchment (in Byzantium the figures reaches 36%), and in 
just a few manuscripts is it only the central bifolium that is parchment. Most of the mixed quires start and 
end with a parchment hair side, including those produced in Italy. Somewhat more than two-thirds of the 
combined parchment and paper manuscripts in which the central bifolium is parchment display the hair 
side at the central openings of the quires. 

Ternions are very rare amongst the dated Hebrew manuscripts and are found mainly in Spain and 
North Africa; apparently they were more common in Toledo—a centre of production of accurate copies 
of the Bible—between the end of the twelfth century and 1300 (a practice possibly inspired by Arabic 
scribes, particularly in North Africa). 

Quaternions were the standard composition of Franco-German (Ashkenazic) parchment manuscripts, 
found in almost all the dated codices since the earliest, from the last quarter of the twelfth century, until 
1540; about half the dated paper manuscripts share this composition. Quaternions were the most common 
structure of parchment manuscripts in the Sephardic zone (Iberian Peninsula, Provence and Bas Langue- 
doc and the Maghreb). It was very rare in the Orient, except for paper manuscripts from Iran and Uzbeki- 
stan, according to localized or localizable manuscripts (the numbers of which are rather limited), where 
it seems to have been the standard composition. This conclusion is verified by the data on the quiring of 
Arabic and Persian paper manuscripts from the second half of the thirteenth century. The earliest Persian 
Hebrew manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Poc. 96) is dated 1190, but most such manuscripts date 
to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In Italy, this composition was rather rare, but from the last decade 
of the fourteenth century it was used in 15% of the parchment manuscripts, most of them produced by 
Ashkenazic and Sephardic immigrant scribes who settled in Italy in the wake of the expulsion from France 
and the persecutions in Spain in 1391. 

Quinions were the standard composition in the Orient since the earliest dated codices, regardless of 
the writing material. The same is found in Arabic manuscripts as well as Syriac and Coptic paper manu- 
scripts. This is also the quiring practice found in Italian manuscripts since the earliest dated manuscripts 
of the eleventh century and later, and in 30% of the dated paper manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 

Senions are not common in parchment codices, but are notably employed in paper ones. In the Iberian 
Peninsula and Provence, senions were a secondary composition in parchment codices since 1275, yet they 
were used until 1500 in only 15% of them. Senions were used in about 45% of the dated paper manuscripts 
in the Sephardic zone, and in half of the dated Byzantine manuscripts. They are found in a quarter of the 
Italian paper manuscripts, but only in very few oriental manuscripts. All these data are from manuscripts 
whose quire structure is uniform and which survive completely rather than only as fragments. 

The compositions of seven to fourteen bifolia were used only in paper quires and in mixed quires of 
parchment and paper in the Sephardic zone, Italy and the Byzantine zone. All of them were used only 
occasionally, except for the eight-bifolium quire, which was relatively common in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries in those areas. 

The technique of constructing paper quires by adding protecting outer and central parchment bifolia, 
as a compromise between the durable but expensive parchment and the more vulnerable but cheaper paper, 
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is not attested at all in the dated oriental Hebrew manuscripts, whether commissioned or self-produced. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the earliest mixed-quire manuscript, dated 1212 (Frankfurt, Universitäts- 
bibliothek, Heb. 4? 2), was copied in Alexandria, it betrays a Byzantine codicological book craft. Perhaps 
the speedy replacement of parchment by paper as the main writing material can explain its composition. 
The practice of using mixed quires was widespread in Byzantine Hebrew codices: one-third of the dated 
paper manuscripts in the fourteenth century and nearly the same percentage in the fifteenth century have 
mixed quires. In the Sephardic zone, where the earliest extant sample from Spain is dated 1225 (Jerusalem, 
NLI, Yah. MS Heb. 1), mixed quires constitute one-third of the dated paper manuscripts in the fourteenth 
century, and only 10% in the fifteenth century. In Italy, half of the small number of surviving dated paper 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century show mixed quires, and one-fifth in the fifteenth century. Thus, un- 
like the situation in Latin manuscripts, the technique was not adopted by Ashkenazic scribes and copyists, 
who replaced parchment with paper very late. 

Finally a remark about a practice witnessed in paper manuscripts, which can be viewed as a reduced 
and minimal variant of the mixed quires (known also from papyrus codices), namely the placement of a 
narrow strip of parchment in the central fold of a quire and on its outside fold; usually this strip is pasted 
onto the paper and sewn in order to reinforce the folds and protect the quire from the sewing thread. The 
practice is found in Hebrew manuscripts produced in the same areas where mixed quires were used, name- 
ly the Byzantine zone, the Sephardic zone and Italy (the earliest manuscript of this kind is a Sephardic 
codex dated 1282, London, BL, Add. 27113). 


9.3.3. Pricking and ruling 

The practice of using ruled lines to guide the writing of Hebrew manuscripts is old, predating the birth 
of the codex. It was employed already in the Judaean Desert scrolls, in dozens of which it has been ob- 
served. However, the ruling lines were guided not by pricks, but by dots, or sometimes strokes, written in 
ink. Pricking for guiding the drawing of the horizontal ruling lines and the vertical bounding lines on the 
codex page was employed in almost all the parchment Hebrew manuscripts that were ruled in hard point 
or plummet, in all regions and periods. Only in early oriental paper manuscripts, which were ruled in hard 
point—like the early parchment manuscripts—, pricking was also employed. This technique of ruling was 
shared between parchment and paper codices for the most part only during the first century of the Hebrew 
paper codex, that is during the eleventh century (it reappears again in the late twelfth century). The ruling 
technique of oriental paper codices was radically and rapidly transformed in the first third of the twelfth 
century, at the latest, by the use of the ruling board, which did not require any pricking. Outside the Orient, 
complete sets of pricking were applied only rarely in paper manuscripts. 

In most dated manuscripts, pricking was applied to all the folded leaves of each quire concurrently, 
not only to reduce labour time but no doubt also to ensure ruling uniformity. When the ruling unit com- 
prised an unfolded bifolium—the smallest codicological component—only the outer margin of a folded 
quire was pricked (fig. 1.9.2), and the horizontal lines were then ruled across the unfolded bifolia. When 
the ruling unit was a single leaf, or several leaves (or a page), both inner and outer margins had to be 
pricked, and horizontal lines were ruled across each leaf or page separately. 

In the Orient, Byzantium and Italy, the pricking was confined to the outer margins. Manuscripts writ- 
ten by Maghrebi or Spanish scribes in the early period working in the Orient, and some of the manuscripts 
written in Italy by Ashkenazic and Sephardi immigrant scribes, were pricked in both margins. Since the 
twelfth century, pricking in both margins was the standard practice in the Sephardic zone and was dictated 
by the system of ruling the two leaves of a folded bifolium at once. The earliest manuscript to have been 
pricked in both margins was produced in the Maghreb by a scribe from Libya in 1123 (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Library, Taylor-Schlechter F2(2).60 + London, BL, Or. 5558A f. 17 + Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 
Heb. b 1, ff.10-20), and after that date all the extant Sephardic dated manuscripts until 1279 are pricked also 
in the inner margins. The earliest Sephardic codex (apart from the Kairouan manuscript) whose pricking is 
only in the outer margin is dated 1271 (Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College, 563), and after that date single 
pricking (and the ruling method associated with it) was employed in about one-third of the Sephardic manu- 
scripts, while the old pricking practice (and the ruling) continued to characterize the Sephardic book making. 

Pricking both inner and outer margins became the standard practice for most Franco-German manu- 
scripts (unlike Latin manuscripts) from the late thirteenth century. The shift from outer-margin prick- 
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inner margin emerged, 
at the latest, at the end 
of the first third of the 
thirteenth century. The 
earliest manuscript (pri- 
vate collection of David 
Sofer, London) which 
displays a complete pricking of both margins, as well as the new method of ruling and the new appearance 
of the parchment, is dated 1264. According to the only surviving dated manuscript produced in England 
before the expulsion of the Jews at the end of the thirteenth century, written in 1189 (London, Valmadonna 
Trust Library, 1), and a few undated manuscripts, Hebrew manuscripts produced there adopted the English 
two-margin pricking which became the standard practice after the Norman conquest. Again the shift to 
pricking both margins was required by a change from blind ruling of unfolded bifolia to coloured ruling 
of individual pages. However, the one-margin pricking did not disappear, and almost half of the dated 
Ashkenazic manuscripts in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were pricked in the outer margins alone, 
although they were ruled with plummet. 

In some manuscripts, mainly in the Ashkenazic zone, the vertical row of pricks itself has a guiding 
ruled line to guarantee a straight row. An oriental example of this device can be found in a manuscript 
copied in Yemen in 1299 (San Francisco, CA, Sutro Library, WPA 106). 

A custom that pertains to pricking which is characteristic of Ashkenazic manuscripts is double pricks 
for special lines—one or two or three lines out of the three upper, three central and three bottom lines. 
The lines that were pricked by double pricks are ruled as through lines; thus the practice was intended to 
mark them and remind the scribe while writing. The practice occurs both in manuscripts which were ruled 
in hard point, and in manuscripts with coloured ruling, particularly in Gothic (Latin) and Hebrew manu- 
scripts, in which the grid structure was emphasized. Almost half the parchment Ashkenazic manuscripts 
display this practice (46%). 


4 


Fig. 1.9.2 Paris, BnF, Hébreu 1221, copied in Italy, 1285-1287, ff. 185v-186r, showing 
pricking on the outer margins. 


Finally it is worth mentioning the phenomenon which has been recently discovered of marginal single 
pricks, that are probably related to ruling with ink (see B.3 below). 

Ruling already guided the regularity of writing in even and straight lines already in the ancient Near 
East and on ancient Crete, as is already noticeable on Sumerian, Akkadian and Babylonian clay tablets 
written in cuneiform script, where the lines are incised, and similarly on clay tablets inscribed in Myce- 
naean B script, where the lines are in relief. The Judaean Desert scrolls were ruled in hard point, and the 
Talmudic law requires, according to earlier Tanaitic (post-biblical) sources, that Tora Scrolls should be 
ruled in blind ruling. 

In a considerable number of manuscripts (c.14%), no ruling is visible; or, more frequently, they only 
have frame ruling that demarcates the written area, or just vertical bounding lines. Most of these manu- 
scripts were written on paper in the Orient in early times; yet some of them were produced later in Europe 
by copyists transcribing texts for their own use. When the written lines do not correspond one to another 
on the two sides of a leaf, and their number is not identical, one can infer that indeed no horizontal lines 
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were ruled. Of these ‘sloppy’ manuscripts in which only the vertical boundary lines (or the frame, or 
portal) were traced, 3% are parchment and 11% are paper manuscripts (not taking into account oriental 
Cairo Geniza fragments). It is no wonder that so many paper manuscripts, chiefly those produced for self- 
consumption, were ruled in a reduced manner. Apparently, ruling required proficiency and time, and its 
cost in the calculation of the prices of commissioned books constituted a considerable part of the expenses 
of production, as attested by a unique list of the detailed costs of writing material, ruling and copying, 
written in Venice in 1393 by the scribe of a commissioned paper manuscript (Moscow, RGB, Guenzburg 
Collection, MS 666) at the end of his work. According to this evidence, the cost of ruling—which may 
have not been executed by the scribe—was twice as high as that of the paper. Parchment manuscripts in 
which the ruling is easily observable show many variations in and modifications of patterns, which sug- 
gests that the scribes themselves executed the ruling. If so, then it would seem that specifying the cost 
of ruling—which was surely simpler to do on paper than on parchment—implies that the job was handed 
over to be executed elsewhere. However, in some manuscripts there is evidence that they had been ruled 
beforehand, in a pattern not suited to the copied text, and consequently the scribe had to adjust the ruling, 
convert one column into two columns, or vice versa, extend the lines, etc. 

The wide dispersion of the Jewish communities engendered the employment of a large variety of rul- 
ing techniques and systems over the six centuries of extant dated Hebrew codices. In general, they can be 
classified into two main kinds of techniques: one is the technique of relief (or blind) ruling, and the other 
is the coloured techniques. Relief ruling was made either by a sharp metallic instrument such as a hard 
point, a knife or a stylus, or by ruling boards; in the Orient, the boards held cords and were used for ruling 
paper manuscripts, while in Europe they were allegedly made with strings and were sometimes used for 
ruling parchment as well as paper manuscripts. The shared feature of the two kinds is the reduced presence 
of the scaffolding of the grid area and the time saving process by which more than a page or one side of an 
unfolded bifolium is ruled in one go: namely, either the back of the prime ruling unit, or, in case of hard 
point ruling, even several leaves or unfolded bifolia at once. 

The other techniques used by Hebrew scribes include ruling with metallic plummet, engraving plum- 
met and, only later, in ink. 

The various ruling techniques can otherwise be classified from the viewpoint of the ruling guidance 
method. We can distinguish between rulings which are guided by prickings and those which are guided 
by ruling boards. The oriental ruling board is mentioned in mediaeval sources, with some specimens sur- 
viving. The European boards are attested only in sixteenth-century written sources, but their use can be 
detected in many paper and some parchment manuscripts which do not show any traces of guiding pricks 
(particularly in the inner margins, as those in the outer margins were prone to loss through trimming) and 
yet are ruled by blind ruling leaf by leaf. 

In general, Jewish scribes first employed relief ruling, while coloured ruling was employed later on, 
in the Ashkenazic zone, and still later in Italy. 


A. Relief/blind rulings 

А.І. Ruling in hard point (dry point) 

Relief ruling in hard point was the standard technique in the early Hebrew parchment codices in the Ori- 
ent, and in early paper codices as well. It was the current technique in parchment codices also in the west, 
including Byzantium, Italy, Ashkenaz and the Sephardic zone, and in most of these areas it remained so 
until the late Middle Ages. This technique was always guided by pricking. 

A. la. Ruling in hard point of each unfolded parchment bifolium on the hair side: Such ruling had to be 
executed before assembling the quire. The ruling was guided by outer-margin pricking, which was made— 
as far as we can judge by the shapes of the pricking slots and the track patterns of their rows—on all the 
leaves of each folded quire in one go, while it was arranged according to Gregory's Rule. Thus the prick- 
ing process contradicts the ruling process and we must infer that first the quire was assembled according 
to Gregory's Rule for the pricking, then disassembled for the sake of the ruling, and finally reassembled, 
again following Gregory's Rule. Each opening displays not only the same parchment skin side on facing 
pages, but also the same ruled sides, either furrows (on hair sides) or ridges (on flesh sides), alternately. 
This complex process seems ergometrically strange and uneconomical, but it demonstrates the preference 
for aesthetic considerations over ergometrical convenience and saving time. 
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This system was the standard ruling practice in Italy since the earliest manuscripts of the eleventh 
century; moreover, until the 1380s it had been the only practice. Only in the fifteenth century, follow- 
ing the spread of ink ruling from the 1430s on, the use of hard-point ruling decreased, particularly in the 
second half of the century. In the Ashkenazic territories, the technique was the only practice that suited 
parchment with easily distinguishable sides, until the last third of the thirteenth century; then the coloured 
ruling in plummet and prickings in both margins and the use of equalized parchment started to spread. In the 
Sephardic zone, this system of hard-point ruling together with pricking was employed in many manuscripts 
only from 1271 and later, while ruling leaf by leaf in some manuscripts can be observed since 1198. However, 
as we Shall see later, until 1270 (and quite considerably also in later times) the standard system was ruling two 
consecutive leaves at once. 

A.1b. Ruling in hard point on each unfolded bifolium on the flesh side: In the Orient, too, the prac- 
tice of hard-point ruling on each unfolded parchment bifolium guided by outer-margin prickings was 
employed, but always on the flesh side, unlike in Europe and the Maghreb. This is a unique codicological 
practice that enables us to identify the provenance of manuscripts and fragments written in non-localizable 
script. Ruling on the flesh side characterizes almost all the Latin manuscripts written before the eighth 
century and produced probably in the Orient. 

А.Іс. Ruling in hard point on each unfolded paper bifolium: Early oriental paper manuscripts of the 
eleventh century were pricked and ruled in hard point, apparently like parchment manuscripts. Yet the 
bifolia within the quire were not arranged by corresponding ruled sides after being ruled; instead, the 
scribes of the eleventh century arranged the bifolia in such a way that all rectos of the first half of the quire 
and all versos of the second half display furrows, and furrows face ridges. Only at the end of the twelfth 
century did one scribe who produced several dated pricked and ruled paper manuscripts in Cairo arrange 
two manuscripts so that furrows face furrows and ridges face ridges. 

A. I.d. Ruling in hard point of successive parchment leaves in one go on the hair side: An economical 
method of implementing hard point ruling is manifested in many manuscripts produced in the Sephardic 
areas. Successive leaves, while they are arranged in corresponding sides within the quire, are ruled in one 
go, the primary page always showing the hair side. The ruled sides in the opening pages do not correspond. 
The usual number of leaves ruled together is two; the hair-side recto of the first leaf of the pair displays 
the furrows executed by the direct blind ruling while the flesh-side recto of the second shows the indirect 
furrows. In a few manuscripts produced in Spain it is possible to discern more than pairs of leaves, even up 
to an entire quire, as is the case with Latin manuscripts until the Carolingian period. In a few cases ruling 
was also done on successive bifolia. The ruling of pairs of leaves implied pricking both margins, while 
the ruling of pairs of bifolia required only outer pricking. The economical Sephardic system characterizes 
the book production of parchment manuscripts in Spain, Provence and North Africa from the last three 
decades of the thirteenth century. However, the system was practised about three hundred years earlier 
as it is attested by a manuscript produced in Jerusalem in 988/989 (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr. II, B 39) 
and two others produced in Palestine in the third decade of the eleventh century by Maghrebi scribes (St 
Petersburg, RNB, Evr. II, B 88, dated 1020/1021 and Cairo, Karaite Synagogue, dated 1028). The system 
was practised in Visigothic Latin manuscripts. 

The ergometric advantage of ruling four (or multiples of four) pages at once had also its disadvantage: 
in many manuscripts we can observe that the secondary, indirect ruling, particularly on the fourth page, is 
hardly visible, so much so that the scribe had to re-rule it, partially or entirely. 

A.le. Ruling each leaf by means of pricking and hard point: This laborious system is found in a 
small number of the parchment manuscripts produced in Byzantium and in the Sephardic areas (including 
manuscripts written by Sephardic immigrants in Italy and Byzantium) from the mid-fourteenth century 
and later. Many Spanish manuscripts ruled leaf by leaf were pricked in both margins. Some that were not 
pricked at all must have been ruled by means of a ruling board of some kind. Apparently, ruling each leaf 
in hard point was the standard system for all the Hebrew paper manuscripts ruled by a relief technique in 
all geo-cultural areas, apart from the Orient. The fact that none at all of the oriental paper manuscripts was 
pricked implies that they were ruled with a ruling board or template (method A.2). 


A.2. Relief/blind ruling with ruling boards or templates 


The other kind of relief (or blind) ruling was not guided by pricking, but was executed by means of rul- 
ing boards that ruled leaves mechanically; or possibly the ruling was executed by means of templates 
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that guided the tracing in hard point of some 
sort. Most oriental Hebrew paper manuscripts 
were ruled by means of a ruling board, on the 
verso pages. The nature of the ruling board is 
known to us through Jewish and Arabic liter- 
ary sources, as well as by finds of such boards 
from the mediaeval period and the existence of 
modern boards. The use of ruling boards in Eu- 
rope is deduced on the basis of observation and 
is known from textual evidence in sixteenth- 
century printed manuals on calligraphy. (To the 
category of mechanical ruling one can add the 
technique of coloured ruling executed by means 
of an instrument whose nature is not clear, rul- 
ing in pale ink a group of several lines in one go; 
see method B below.) 

The oriental ruling board—wmistara in Ara- 
bic, kanna in mediaeval Hebrew sources—was 
made of cardboard or wood; one such board was 
brought from Yemen at the end of the nineteenth 
century by German geographers and is now in 
the Israel Museum. Indeed, in recent genera- 
tions, Jewish scribes in Yemen were witnessed 
Fig. 1.9.3 A student’s model of ruling board (mistara) ruling paper manuscripts with a mistara made 
preserved in the Cairo Geniza, Cambridge, University Library, of wood (fig. 1.9.3). Cords were threaded into 
Taylor-Schlechter K11.54. . 

grooves and stretched across the wood, forming 
ridges in accordance with the ruling needed for the desired mise-en-page. The scribe would place each 
leaf of the manuscript on the board and rub it with the thumb along the cords, which consequently left 
their impressions in the leaf. Strangely enough, the same kind of ruling board is still used in the western 
Siberian scriptoria of the Old Believers. Samaritan scribes in Nablus, as well as a single Syriac scribe in 
a monastery in Jerusalem, use to this very day a similar device, made of cardboard. 

That such a device was employed by oriental Jewish scribes in the Middle Ages is clearly proved 
by a student’s model of such a board that was fortunately preserved in the Cairo Geniza and presently is 
kept in the Cambridge University Library among the Geniza fragments. This model board was made by 
gluing together used leaves of paper inscribed with Coptic writing. The threads, pulled into two rows of 
grooves, were glued to the surface of the board. On its other side the board was labelled in Judaeo-Arabic 
‘a practise mistara’, a term mentioned already by Maimonides, in a work that appears in book lists in the 
Geniza manuscripts. Most oriental Hebrew paper manuscripts were ruled by mistara on the verso pages. 

It is easy to recognize this technique of ruling. First, there is no guiding pricking. Second, the ruled 
lines are not deep and narrow (as are the lines ruled in hard point), but wide and rather flat, and often they 
are not straight, but tend to be slightly curved. Third, in some manuscripts it is possible to see the impres- 
sion of the twisted fibres of the cords. Fourth, an identical pattern is repeated page after page. And finally, 
the horizontal lines never exceed the boundary lines. 

The earliest dated manuscript ruled by means of a ruling board dates from 1131 (St Petersburg, RNB, 
Evr.-Ar. I 1679). Oriental scribes and copyists invented an efficient ruling technique which considerably 
reduced the time and cost of producing books made of paper, a mechanical device that later on was imi- 
tated in Europe. 

In fact, it seems that a relief ruling board of some kind that enabled quick, uniform and economical 
ruling was employed in Europe as well, but unlike in the Orient, it is not attested in written sources earlier 
than the sixteenth century. Moreover, none of the actual devices is known to have survived. Evidence for 
the use of a ruling device in European Hebrew manuscripts is the occurrence of a certain kind of ruling in 
the manuscripts. The conclusion that certain parchment manuscripts were ruled by a ruling device does not 
stem from the appearance of the traced lines, as it does in the case of oriental paper manuscripts, but from 
the simple fact that while these manuscripts are ruled leaf by leaf, there is no trace of any guiding pricking 
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in them. Ruling of leaf units without the use of a mechanical device requires pricking in both the outer and 
the inner margins. While outer margins may have been trimmed over the years, inner margins stayed intact. 
The absence of prickings in the inner margins of a manuscript indicates that it must have been ruled by the 
‘mechanical’ means of a ruling board, or perhaps a template of some kind. The phenomenon is prominent 
in the Iberian Peninsula and appears in 87% of the paper manuscripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. It is found in about two-thirds of the Byzantine paper manuscripts and in almost one-third of the 
parchment ones, and in about half of the Italian paper manuscripts and some parchment ones. 

The ruled lines that result from this method in the European manuscripts are thin and straight, and 
seem to have been executed with metallic wires or thin strings (rather than thick cords as in the Orient). 
Indeed, according to a sixteenth-century Spanish calligrapher (citing in 1550 a book printed in 1531), the 
ruling board was made of wood on which strings for musical instruments were stretched, over which a leaf 
or bifolium was placed and then rubbed with a cloth. 


B. Coloured ruling 

The adoption of coloured ruling—executed with plummet or, later on, with ink—was a revolutionary 
turnabout in the book craft in all the codex civilizations that adopted it, despite its being an ergometrically 
regressive step. The main change was the shift from the economical technique of the blind ruling system, 
by which it was possible to rule two sides of one or more leaves or bifolia in one operation, to a tech- 
nique that required separately ruling each page or each side of a bifolium. However, the coloured-ruling 
technique enabled flexibility of the ruling pattern and thus of the disposition of the text, while hard-point 
ruling imposed a uniform layout, at least for the pages that were ruled together. 


B.1. Plummet ruling 


The use of plummet for tracing lines emerges in Latin manuscripts as early as the late eleventh century. 
Beginning in the twelfth century, it became a widespread practice everywhere (except in humanistic 
manuscripts in fifteenth-century Italy). In oriental Christian Syriac manuscripts, the employment of plum- 
met preceded its use in western Christian manuscripts. The vague information on this topic was recently 
corroborated by Sebastian Brock in his catalogue of the Syriac fragments in St Catherine’s Monastery in 
Sinai (1995a). Brock indicates that plummet was used in many fragments, initially—i.e. from the sixth 
century—only for vertical lines, then later on for full ruling (first found in an eighth- to ninth-century 
fragment). 

Hebrew scribes in Europe started to employ plummet, gradually and hesitantly, about one hundred 
years after Christian Latin scribes had adopted it, at first in the Ashkenazic zone, and later, only partially, 
in Italy and Spain, but never in the Orient and Byzantium. The delay in using the new instrument seems 
to have stemmed from the halakhic context. The spread of the use of plummet in Latin Europe during 
the twelfth century raised the question among the rabbinical authorities as to whether it could be used in 
ruling the ritual Tora Scroll, which had to be ruled—and for about one thousand years had indeed been 
ruled—by blind ruling and not by coloured ruling. The plummet substitute was rejected by all the Jewish 
authorities in France, Germany and Provence. It is likely that the rejection of the use of lead plummet in 
the liturgical scrolls deterred scribes from using it in codices, at first. But the avoidance of plummet ruling 
subsequently evaporated gradually: initially it was in partial use, in the earliest extant dated codices from 
France and Germany, since the last quarter of the twelfth century, until it became widespread there in the 
last third of thirteenth century. 

It is possible that the gradual acceptance of the metallic plummet, in spite of everything, was pro- 
moted by literary developments and scholarly needs. The adoption of the use of plummet matched the 
emergence of many glossed works, multi-layer texts and commentated Bibles in the thirteenth century, 
culminating at the end of the century. These popular copies required a dynamic, changing ruling which 
the hard-point technique could not provide, whereas plummet ruling did. Perhaps it is no coincidence that 
the emergence of the twelfth-century Latin glossed Bible coincided with the spread of the use of plummet 
in Latin manuscripts. 

At the beginning, the use of plummet in Hebrew codices was only partial, used mainly for reinforcing 
invisible lines traced in hard point. Sephardic scribes too employed plummet in the same manner, using it 
to reinforce vertical bounding lines in manuscripts ruled by hard-point ruling of two leaves at once, where 
the original ruling was unclear on the fourth or the third page. 
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In France and in the German lands, complete plummet ruling spread while being associated with the 
shift in pricking and in the visual appearance of parchment skin sides. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, 94% of parchment manuscripts were ruled by using plummet, either page by page or each bifolium 
on both sides separately. Apart from the secondary use of plummet for reinforcing the more economical 
blind ruling practised in Sephardic parchment manuscripts and in other areas (apart from Ashkenaz), 
plummet ruling was used in some manuscripts in Italy, mostly by immigrant Ashkenazic scribes. Yet, an- 
other application of the metallic plummet ruling spread in a limited diffusion, combining the old economi- 
cal relief ruling with the new coloured ruling, perhaps using a different sort of plummet. 


B.2. Ruling by engraving plummet 


In certain Ashkenazic and Sephardic parchment manuscripts, and particularly in Italian manuscripts, one 
notices that the direct ruling is executed by a sharp plummet on one side of each unfolded bifolium or 
of each leaf, like the Ashkenazic plummet ruling; yet the ruling on the other side of the bifolium or leaf 
is not coloured at all, but displays the ridges of the direct ruling. In other words, the metallic plummet 
technique was employed like the system of hard point. Julien Leroy (1976) reported that a few dozen 
Greek manuscripts from Byzantine Calabria were ruled by plummet used as hard point (or by hard point 
reinforced by plummet or ink). Such a mixed technique was perhaps created as a compromise between the 
old technique and the new one, mainly in Italy, where the mixed technique was quite extensively used. The 
codicological practices employed in Italy were quite conservative, undergoing no transformation until the 
1430s, unlike the case with Latin manuscripts. The use of plummet enabled some of the Italian scribes to 
adhere to the traditional relief technique and at the same time use the new instrument. Indeed, in some Ital- 
ian manuscripts, part of the quires were ruled by the engraving plummet and some entirely by hard point, 
which implies that plummet was regarded in Italy as a relief instrument. It seems that there were two kinds 
of plummet; and indeed several recent scientific analyses have detected in different samples of plummet 
different chemical elements that had been mixed with lead, which is the main component of the plummet. 

The earliest dated manuscript ruled entirely by the engraving plummet was produced in Lisbon in 
1278 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Can. Or. 67). A German manuscript from 1286 (Paris, BnF, Hébreu 
1-3) is pricked in both margins in accordance with the new practice, which fits the use of plummet, and 
was ruled page by page by means of sharp plummet. In Italy, the sharp plummet was first put to use in a 
manuscript of 1304 (London, BL, Add. 9401-9402); however, like the 1286 manuscript, this one too was 
ruled on both sides of the bifolia. Soon thereafter, in 1311, in Tarquinia, we find the earliest Italian manu- 
script (Paris, BnF, Hébreu 81) ruled entirely by the engraving plummet, on the hair sides of the unfolded 
bifolia, as if the ruling had been done in hard point. 


B.3. Ruling with ink 

The employment of coloured ink for drawing lines guided by pricking spread in Latin manuscripts dur- 
ing the thirteenth century, about two hundred years after the beginning of the use of plummet. This tech- 
nique was never used by mediaeval European Hebrew scribes (yet some of the Judaean Desert scrolls are 
ruled with diluted ink). In Hebrew manuscripts showing ruling executed with ink, it is not the coloured 
ink characteristic of Latin manuscripts, particularly Gothic ones, but a very light, diluted ink. In these 
manuscripts, the horizontal ruling was not guided by pricking. This kind of ruling appeared only in Italy, 
not before the 1420s, and was implemented in parchment and paper manuscripts alike, page by page. 
Naturally, then, this kind of ruling serves as a useful and reliable codicological criterion for localizing and 
dating manuscripts in which it is found. 

In the first decades of its emergence in Italy, ink ruling was employed only to a limited extent in 
comparison to the other techniques, especially the hard point ruling that was the standard method until 
the middle of the fifteenth century. In the twenties and the thirties of that century, only a few manuscripts 
were ink-ruled; in the forties, the rate was some 22%, in the fifties 16%, in the seventies 50% and then 
about the same until 1500. In 84% of the ink-ruled manuscripts, only the horizontal lines were traced with 
ink, while the vertical lines were added with plummet, clearly at a later stage, while copying, as blank 
ruled pages attest. As mentioned above, ink ruling was not guided by pricking, yet the vertical bounding 
lines, ruled with plummet, were guided by a single prick in the upper and lower margins, reinforcing the 
suggestion that the ruling was executed in two stages. 
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In the beginning of the 1980s, Albert Derolez, while documenting 1,200 humanistic parchment manu- 
scripts, noticed a single prick that does not correspond to any of the horizontal lines that usually occur 
in the outer margins of ink-ruled manuscripts which do not have pricking. He suggested the existence of 
an unknown ruling device which guided in a mechanical way the drawing of the horizontal lines. This 
instrument required minimal pricking to guide its positioning. Derolez further suggested that ink-ruled 
quires were mass produced and commercially marketed. His assumption was supported by the inventories 
of Italian Renaissance cartolai which listed ruled quires. Meanwhile, more documents have been found 
to substantiate this evidence. Ten years earlier, Malachi Beit-Arié offered a similar suggestion concern- 
ing the marketing and consumption of ruled quires due to the mobility of members of Jewish society. The 
puzzling fact that more than half of the ink-ruled manuscripts produced in Italy were written by Sephardic 
and Ashkenazic immigrant scribes from Spain, Provence, France, and the German lands—where ink rul- 
ing was not practised at all—led to the assumption that scribes purchased ruled quires or were supplied 
with them by their patrons, a supposition which might explain the sweeping adoption in Italy of the local 
practices both in ruling technique and in using quinions. 

If these arguments consolidate the assumption of mass production, marketing and consumption of 
ruled quires, then we see here the precursor of mechanical mass production of an important part of book- 
making before the invention of mechanical printing. Yet, such an assumption, as well as the hypothesis of 
an obscure and enigmatic ruling instrument, arouses doubts. To begin with, if ruled quires were marketed, 
we should expect to be able to detect among the many hundreds of documented Hebrew manuscripts some 
clusters of codices sharing an identical disposition of the ruling, pattern and size. But in fact we find 
a large variety of patterns, spacing between lines and numbers of lines which do not group even in the 
same locality, time and genre. Furthermore, ink ruling appears also in multi-layer texts, like commentated 
works, which require a dynamic and changeable ruling. 

No doubt ruled quires were sold by cartolai, both wholesale and tailor-made. But it is possible that 
some scribes used some ‘enigmatic instrument’ for ruling their own quires. Whether ruling by ink was 
a scribal initiative or a commercial enterprise, it is still unknown whether it was executed by means of 
a mechanical device or by means of a template of some kind, which guided the ruling only line by line, 
as implied by the lack of uniformity in line lengths. If the latter possibility is correct, then we should 
acknowledge the superiority of the oriental scribal inventiveness, which initiated mechanical ruling long 
before the European scribes did. 


9.3.4. Ordering systems 

Hebrew scribes and copyists employed various systems for ensuring the correct order of the codex based 

on numbering the quires in Hebrew letters, or on the repetition of the last copied words, in two variations, 
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tedate the tenth century do contain quire catchwords, and traces of 
sheet signatures were found in a fragmentary scroll from Qumran. 
However, from the beginning of the eleventh century, both signa- 
tures and catchwords appear in oriental Hebrew manuscripts, and 
in codices produced in all other geo-cultural areas. Moreover, both 
systems could be used in one and the same book. In Ashkenazic 
manuscripts, however, signatures are extremely rare. 

Quire signatures appear for the first time in dated manuscripts 
in the earliest extant paper codex, written in Fustat (Egypt) in 1006 
(St. Petersburg, NRB, Evr.-Ar. I 4520). It is a Karaite codex written in 
Judaeo-Arabic, which also contains, for the first time, catchwords 
(Beit-Arié et al. 1997, 16). 

The appearance of signatures in a manuscript (containing the 
Prophets, in Cairo, the Karaite Synagogue, see fig. 1.9.8) written, 
according to a long colophon, in Tiberias (Palestine) in 894/895 
stands at variance against all the biblical codices from the tenth 
century, thus adding a codicological doubt to philological doubts 
that have been raised concerning the authenticity of the colophon. 
Indeed, a C,, test conducted at Oxford University yielded a dating 
range between 990 and 1160 (with a certitude of 95.496). Since the 
codex was repaired in 1129/1130, it must have been written before, 
most probably at the end of the tenth century or early in the elev- 
enth, when biblical manuscripts started to be equipped with means 
for ensuring the right order of the quires. The same codicological 
argument relates to another biblical manuscript that apparently has 
a record of sale dated to the year 847 (St Petersburg, Oriental Insti- 
tute, D62). The occurrence in it of quire signatures is one of several 
reasons to doubt the authenticity of the record of sale. 

Numbering quires was the commonest ordering system in use in 
the early periods, since the beginning of the eleventh century, but it к ‚ : 
is absent from the early manuscripts in the Maghreb and Italy. Usu- Fig. ne Double pricks tot special 

. . . B lines (through lines), Vatican City, 
ally signatures coexist along with quire catchwords. Only a small р AV, Vat. ebr. 438, f. 107v. 
number of manuscripts, produced in the Orient, the Sephardic zone 
and Italy, particularly from early periods, employ signatures alone. 

The digits in all the numbering systems are expressed almost exclusively by Hebrew letters, which is 
the normal means of numeration in Hebrew. In the Orient, in almost half (4596) of the manuscripts which 
contain quire signatures, parallel signatures were added in Arabic, mostly expressed in words, and always 
in Arabic script (this is witnessed also in a few manuscripts in Yemen and in two manuscripts in Spain). 
Usually the Arabic equivalent signatures (in numerals) at the beginnings of the quires are written at the 
outer corner of the upper margin, while the Hebrew signatures (in letters) are placed at the inner corner 
(in some manuscripts which have double signatures—at the beginning and the end of the quire, or only at 
the end—the Arabic numbering was added at the end). 

This practice of using bilingual signatures can be found already in the eleventh century, and it was 
employed in the earliest extant complete Bible (St Petersburg, NLB, Evr. B 19a), written in Cairo in 1008 
(as in many other manuscripts, the Arabic is written in a different ink; the book also contains Hebrew 
signatures added by a different hand). No doubt, these Arabic additions were intended for Arabic binders, 
and probably written by them. 

Quire signatures were widespread especially in the Orient, where they were employed in more than 
half of the dated manuscripts that are not fragmentary up to 1500, particularly in Yemen, where they appear 
in nearly all the manuscripts (82%), and in Italy, where the device appears in 41% of the manuscripts. The 
use of partial numbering is found in one of the earliest manuscripts, which most probably was produced 
in Italy in 1105/1106 (Karlsruhe, BLB, cod. Reuchlin 3); in a regular manner, it appears in a manuscript 
dated 1246/1247 (Paris, BnF, Hébreu 163). Quire signatures appear in a quarter of the dated manuscripts 
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with quire signatures is, in 
the Sephardic zone, two to one. In Italy the proportion is close to four to one (7896 vs. 2296). This charac- 
terization cannot be applied to the Orient, where the majority of surviving manuscripts are made of paper. 

The ‘placement practice’ with regard to quire signatures relates to two positions: the position of 
signatures within the quire, and their placement on the page on which they are written. The numbering 
in Hebrew manuscripts may be written at the beginning of each quire, usually in the inner corner of the 
upper margin; or at the end of the quire, in the inner corner of the lower margin; or both at the beginning 
and at the end. 

In the entire corpus of studied dated manuscripts up to 1500, 5646 have double signatures at the begin- 
ning and at the end, 30% only at the beginning, and 19% only at the end (the total of 105% is due to those 
manuscripts in which two systems were employed, and this explains further ratios which exceed 100% in 
total). 

In none of the geo-cultural zones do all the codices conform to one single positioning, but preferences 
are noticeable. In the Orient, excluding Yemen, 8046 of the manuscripts with quire signatures have them at 
the beginnings of the quires, up until the mid-twelfth century, as attested by all the extant manuscripts. But 
32% have double signatures and 7% contain end-of-quire signatures. In Yemen, 63% have double signa- 
tures; in the Sephardic zone, 60% have the double system, 23% have end signatures, 19% have beginning 
signatures; in Italy, 69% have double numbering, 24% end signatures, and 10% beginning signatures. The 
number of signatures in Byzantine Hebrew manuscripts is meagre. 

The earliest partial appearance of the double system is in an oriental manuscript of 1112, and in regu- 
lar use in a manuscript written in Damascus in 1161/1162 (London, BL, Or. 2595 + St. Petersburg, RNB, 
Evr.-Ar. II 675). In Spain, the earliest extant parchment manuscript, produced in Girona in 1184, contains 
double numbering, while in Italy the earliest use is attested in 1246/1247 (Paris, BnF, Hébreu 163). 

An exceptional numbering where the number of the next quire is written at the end of the quire pre- 
ceding it should be termed 'counter-signatures'. The system appears in only a handful of manuscripts and 
seems to have emerged in Germany and France (where signatures were not used) in the thirteenth century. 
Outside the Franco-German zone, it appears also in a few manuscripts in Byzantium, Spain, Provence and 
Italy. 

Bifolium signatures appear in only a small number of manuscripts, and it seems that bifolium catch- 
words or counter catchwords took over their role. In most of these manuscripts, the signatures are not 
accompanied by quire signatures, except for a few manuscripts written in Judaeo-Arabic (mostly Karaite) 
between 1146 and late in the fourteenth century, in which the bifolia are numbered mostly in Arabic, but 
also in Hebrew letters, such as ‘2 of 3’, following the practice of several Arab Middle Eastern manuscripts 
produced between 1149 and 1292. 
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Foliation by the scribe is very rare and appears in only 1% of the dated palaeographical units within 
the codicological units. It was employed sometimes in the Sephardic zone, for the first time in 1272 
(Paris, BnF, Hébreu 26), mainly in parchment manuscripts, and in Italy (where the earliest occurrence is 
from 1286, Vatican City, BAV, Ross. 554, and then in the fifteenth century), but never in the Orient or 
Byzantium. In Ashkenaz, it appeared in the second half of the fifteenth century. 

In some of the oriental manuscripts, and particularly the Yemenite ones, the openings of the central bi- 
folia of the quires are marked by variously shaped signs, but mostly by marks similar to the gubar numeral 
5, placed in various corners of the opening, sometimes at the top outer corner of the right-hand page (fig. 
1.9.6), as well as in the bottom outer corner of the left-hand page; sometimes only one corner is marked, 
and occasionally all four corner are marked by short diagonal strokes. Usually these marks are inscribed 
in an ink different from that of the text. Marking the central opening of a quire follows a practice found in 
certain Arabic manuscripts in the Orient and the Maghreb, as described by Guesdon (2002). The earliest 
Hebrew codex with such middle-of-the-quire marks (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr. П, В 39) was written in 
Jerusalem in 988/989 by a Maghrebi scribe (Beit-Arié et al. 1997, 12), and the next one (St Petersburg, 
RNB, Evr. II, B 88) was also written by a Maghrebi scribe, in Palestine in 1020/1021 (Beit-Arié et al. 
1997, 19). Marks in the central openings are found in a biblical codex written in Kairouan (St Petersburg, 
RNB, Evr. II B 124); the date is damaged, but it must have been written between 941 and 1039 (Beit-Arié 
et al. 1997, 29); the marks are usually in both upper corners. Disregarding a few manuscripts from North 
Africa, most of the marked manuscripts are oriental. The marking was most probably meant for the non- 
Jewish binder, and very likely was added by the binder himself, as is implied by the use of different inks. 

The catchword system is used in two ways. In the commonest one, the first word(s) of a quire or bi- 
folium or leaf is written at the end of the preceding quire/bifolium/leaf, at the bottom of the page, usually 
placed below the end of the written text, mainly horizontally. Catchwords would sometimes be inscribed 
in European manuscripts in the middle of the lower margin. Such positioning sometimes occurs also in 
Byzantium, but not in the Orient. Catchwords would sometimes be placed vertically (mostly quire catch- 
words, but also a few leaf catchwords), as was favoured by Ashkenazic scribes (in 13% of the dated manu- 
scripts). Since the late eleventh century, the practice of writing catchwords diagonally spread amongst the 
makers of oriental manuscripts; it appears in about one-third of the manuscripts that contain catchwords 
of any kind. The tendency to write diagonal catchwords is a part of the line-management practices of 
many of the oriental Hebrew scribes and copyists who used catchwords, which inevitably exceeded the 
left bounding line and so required special management (writing catchwords diagonally is a practice that 
was probably borrowed from Arabic scribes). 

Catchwords were usually marked or decorated. In Europe, they were often decorated with complex 
ornament, and in the Ashkenazic regions they were sometimes decorated by pen drawings, mostly repre- 
senting animals. 

The variant type of catchwords also uses repetition of words from the copied text, but instead of 
writing the repeated word detached from the written page, it is written within the text. The last word of a 
quire or bifolium or leaf is doubled at the beginning of the succeeding quire. Following Denis Muzerelle’s 
Vocabulaire (1985), this phenomenon can be defined as ‘counter-catchwords’. 

Quire catchwords are an ordinary device in parchment manuscripts in Europe and the Maghreb, 
whereas paper (or mixed-quire) manuscripts utilized bifolium or leaf catchwords as well. Quire catch- 
words were less frequently used in the Orient until the late twelfth century, and at that time scribes pre- 
ferred quire signatures. In Franco-German areas, quire catchwords were, with few exception, the only 
system in use for ensuring the order of the quires. 

Strangely enough, the practice of writing catchwords on the verso of the first leaf of each bifolium 
(bifolium catchwords), to ensure the right order of the written bifolia within a quire, emerged later than 
the practice of writing leaf catchwords, which was more widespread. Despite its earliest use in a mixed 
quire manuscript from 1225 in Spain (Jerusalem, NLI, Yah. MS Heb. 1), it appeared in all other areas only 
in the fourteenth century. It was found in about 5% of all the dated manuscripts from all regions. While 
the writing of a catchword on the last verso of the first half of the quire—i.e. in the central bifolium—was 
not required, most of the scribes did write it. 

Leaf catchwords were the most widespread in the late paper manuscripts in all the zones of Hebrew 
book production and are found in two-thirds of all the dated Hebrew paper manuscripts of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, but only in 10% of the parchment manuscripts. Although the earliest extant dated 
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manuscript (St. Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. I 1404) that contains leaf catchwords was written on paper in 
Damietta (Egypt) as early as 1168 (the scribe did not write catchwords in the central openings), the practice 
started to spread in the oriental paper manuscripts only from the second half of the fourteenth century. In 
the Sephardic zone, the practice started in correlation with the replacement of parchment by paper in the 
second half of the century, but its first appearance was in a Provencal parchment manuscript, produced in 
Tarascon in 1284 (Parma, Biblioteca Palatina, 3239). It became a standard practice for paper manuscripts in 
the Iberian Peninsula, Provence and the Maghreb in the fifteenth century, and is found in 86% of the dated 
paper manuscripts (calculated also in consideration of the number of hands in multi-scribe copies). Its first 
appearance among Byzantine manuscripts is in a parchment codex dated 1298 (Cambridge, University Li- 
brary, Add. 1733), but it was widely used in paper manuscripts which constitute most of the surviving dated 
manuscripts. The practice was employed there in two-thirds of the fourteenth-century paper manuscripts, 
and in the course of the fifteenth century it became almost as widespread as in the Sephardic zone. 

The fact that leaf catchwords were mainly used in paper manuscripts implies that the aim of this 
practice was not only to ensure the right order of the bifolia (which can be achieved by means of bifolium 
catchwords). Being aware of the vulnerability of the paper and the possibility of detachment of single 
leaves, it may have been that scribes preferred to secure the position of every leaf in the quire. 

Another possibility is related to the catchwords as being instrumental to the copying process on loose 
bifolia. The recent discoveries of temporary stitching (tacketing) of quires while copying in Latin and 
Greek manuscripts, at least as early as 800 and then until the twelfth century, and the introduction of bi- 
folium signatures within each quire in thirteenth-century Latin manuscripts, which implies that tacketing 
was not practised anymore, prompt us to think that the leaf catchwords facilitated the copying sequence 
on loose bifolia. 

Consistent employment of the redundant device of page catchwords is extremely rare. Its earliest 
example is found in a manuscript (New York, The Jewish Theological Seminary, MS 8225) written in 
Bursa (Turkey) in 1377 by two scribes, both of whom wrote page catchwords. All other manuscripts are 
from fifteenth-century Italy, Byzantium, the Orient and Germany (in some of them counter-catchwords 
occasionally substitute for the page catchwords). 

Counter-catchwords (or repeated words) are frequently mixed with regular catchwords. The earliest 
manuscript containing them is an oriental one of 1112 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Heb. F.18, ff. 8-41), 
where the last word of the quire is repeated at the beginning of the next quire. In another oriental manu- 
script, dated 1282 (St Petersburg, RNB, Evr.-Ar. I 1256), there are leaf counter-catchwords. Counter- 
catchwords can be observed in many manuscripts in all the geo-cultural areas; however, in a considerable 
part of them they are not employed regularly, but rather as random substitutes for catchwords. Outside 
the Orient, counter-catchwords appear in a Spanish parchment manuscript dated 1214 (Vatican City, BAV, 
Urb. ebr. 54), at the beginning of bifolia (including the recto of the central bifolium of a quire) and at the 
beginnings of quires; leaf counter-catchwords appear in a mixed-quire codex written in Tripoli in 1293 
(Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ebr. 358). Since then, many Sephardic scribes applied the repeated words at the 
beginning of each leaf. The earliest Byzantine manuscript with regular use of leaf counter-catchwords (St 
Petersburg, RNB, Evr. I 479) is dated 1319 (mixed quires). 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, counter-catchwords in all their forms are employed, either 
systematically or mixed with regular catchwords: 21% in Sepharad, 14% in Ashkenaz and Byzantium, 
12% in Italy, and 8% in the Orient. One third of these manuscripts are written on parchment. 


9.4. The layout of the page 


The taxonomy of this aspect of Hebrew codicology is rather meagre. Dukan (1988) classified the ruling 
patterns prevailing in the dated Hebrew manuscripts of France and Israel (Sirat et al. 1972; Beit-Arié et 
al. 1979; Sirat – Beit-Arié 1986) without formulating ruling types. Denis Muzerelle, in his online Analyse 
des schémas de réglure (1994, <http://www.palaeographia.org/muzerelle/analyse.htm>), converted those 
patterns into his formulae. However, one should examine whether Muzerelle’s universal formulae indeed 
suit all oriental non-Christian manuscripts. 

As for SfarData, in which almost all the dated Hebrew manuscripts are documented, it contains exten- 
sive data with regard to the mise-en-page and mise-en-texte: dimensions and complex proportions of the 
spatial arrangement, exact measurement of the page, the text area and the margin areas, columns, complex 
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Fig. 1.9.7 Manuscript measurements in a snapshot from the SfarData database. 


presentation of the many possibilities of proportion between space and written area, between the various 
margins, calculation of the surface of the page and the text area and their proportions (fig. 1.9.7). 

These measurements and calculations may be retrieved and grouped by search facilities that can ex- 
pose a chronological and regional typology of the page and text area dimensions, as well as proportions 
of its height and width, thus enabling the examination of whether they are conditioned by textual genres 
and their functional and social context, and provide further codicological criteria for dating and localizing 
undated manuscripts. 

A few examples (tables 1.9.1—1.9.6) should illustrate the potentialities of such data retrieval relating 
to column layout and its relation to text genre and height of page. 


9.5. Text structure and readability 


The role of Hebrew copyists, like that of scribes using Latin, Greek, Arabic or other scripts, was not con- 
fined to the physical embodiment of the verbal text; it also involved the shaping of its visual disposition, 
which in turn affected its verbal perception and reception. The visual presentation of texts was not an au- 
tonomous interpretative act on the part of the scribe; there were other factors, conventions and considera- 
tions—material, social, economic, aesthetic and scholarly—dictating text configuration or at least affect- 
ing it. And yet Hebrew scribes had played a much greater role in the interpretative forging of the copied 
text, due to the extraordinarily individualistic mode of book production in Jewish societies, the high rate 
of user-produced books, and the lack of a guiding authority over the reproduction and dissemination of 
texts (Beit-Arié 1993, 79-84). These singular circumstances gave Jewish scribes considerable freedom of 
choice, as well as the opportunity to exercise initiative and inventiveness despite certain restraints, though 
obviously when copying standard texts many scribes would adhere to inherited traditions. Learned and 
creative professional scribes and copyist-owners who had the possibility of selecting the physical shape 
and nature of the text’s presentation forged the semiotic representation of various genres of texts and 
designed different meaningful layouts to fit the different functions of books. Through the interpolation of 
para-scriptural and peri-textual elements in their copying, they had a significant impact on the legibility, 
comprehension and reception of texts. By means of spacing, compound punctuation, paragraphing and 
subdividing, underlining certain words or passages, pointing out terms and foreign words, marking bib- 
lical citations and lemmata, scribes enhanced readability and understanding. By adding titles, headings 
and running heads; by writing initial words in larger characters; by inserting decorations, illuminations, 
illustrations and diagrams; by selecting the type and size of script, or using different coloured inks; by 
providing tables of contents and other locating devices—elements that were undoubtedly missing from 
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Table 1.9.1 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient 
except for Yemen, since many manuscripts are fragmentary); total numbers and percentage within zone. 





























Zone Mss 1 column | Mss 2 columns | Mss 3 columns, Total 
Sepharad 397 (7396) 117 (2296) 16 (396) 544 
Ashkenaz 158 (48%) 120 (3696) 48 (15%) 330 
Italy 637 (8096) 130 (1696) 6 (196) 798 
Byzantium 181 (8446) 22 (1096) 2 (96) 215 
Yemen 90 (8596) 13 (1296) 0 106 
Total 1462 (7396) 402 (20%) 72 (4%) 1993 








Table 1.9.2 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manuscripts until 1500. 


Zone Mss 1 column | Mss 2 columns | Mss 3 columns] Total 
Sepharad 16 (15%) 73 (70%) 13 (12%) 105 
Ashkenaz 16 (22%) 27 (37%) 34 (47%) 73 
Italy 35 (5096) 28 (40%) 3 (4%) 70 
Byzantium 1 (1496) 3 (4396) 2 (2996) 7 
Near East 18 (46%) 4 (1096) 18 (46%) 39 
Yemen 14 (5896) 10 (4296) 0 24 
Uncertain 2 (10096) 0 0 2 
Total 102 (3296) 145 (4596) 70 (22%) 320 

Table 1.9.3 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manuscripts up 

Zone Mss 1 column | Mss 2 columns | Mss 3 columns} Total 
Sepharad 15 (19%) 52 (66%) 9 (1196) 79 
Ashkenaz 10 (4096) 11 (44%) 4 (1696) 25 
Italy 30 (5796) 19 (3696) 1 (296) 53 
Byzantium 1 (20%) 3 (60%) 0 5 
Near East 17 (85%) 1 (5%) 2 (10%) 20 
Yemen 12 (86%) 2 (14%) 0 14 
Uncertain 2 (100%) 0 0 2 
Total 87 (44%) 88 (44%) 16 (8%) 198 


Table 1.9.4 Geo-cultural distribution of column layout in dated biblical manu 

















































































































Zone Mss 1 column | Mss 2 columns | Mss 3 columns] Total 
Sepharad 0 3 (43%) 3 (43%) 7 
Ashkenaz 2 (5%) 8 (22%) 29 (78%) 37 
Italy 1 (1796) 3 (5096) 2 (3396) 6 
Byzantium 0 0 0 5 
Near East 0 1 (5%) 13 (8796) 15 
Yemen 0 5 (10096) 0 5 
Uncertain 0 0 0 0 
Total 3 (4%) 22 (3196) 47 (67%) 70 








Table 1.9.5 Heights of dated manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient). 
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. ,| 101-200 mm | 201-300 mm | 301-400 mm | 401-500 mm | > 500 mm 
Zone X100 mm high high high high ii high Total 
Sepharad 33 (5%) 108 (17%) 402 (65%) | 63 (10%) 7 (196) 0 619 
Ashkenaz 36 (9%) 33 (896) 173 (4496) | 105 (2796) 31 (8%) 12 (396) 389 
Italy 65 (796) 195 (2296) 526 (5996) | 96 (11%) 10 (196) 0 894 
Byzantium 22 (896) 36 (1496) 190 (7196) | 16 (6%) 0 1 (0%) 266 
Total 156 (796) 372 (17%) | 1291 (6096) | 280 (13%) 48 (2%) 13(196) 2168 

Table 1.9.6 Heights of dated biblical manuscripts until 1500 (excluding the Orient). 

. ,| 101-200 mm | 201-300 mm | 301-400 mm | 401-500 mm | > 500 mm 
Zone X100 mm high igh high high high high Total 
Sepharad 6 (6%) 21 (20%) 51 (49%) | 24 (23%) 2 (2%) 0 105 
Ashkenaz 3 (4%) 5 (7%) 18 (25%) | 21 (29%) 22 (30%) 5 (7%) 73 
Italy 4 (696) 21 (3096) 27 (39%) | 14 (20%) 3 (4%) 0 70 
Byzantium 2 (29%) 0 3 (43%) | 2 (29%) 0 0 7 
Total 15 (6%) 47 (18%) 99 (39%) | 61 (24%) 27 (11%) 5 (2%) 255 
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most of the original works as they emerged from the hands of their authors or compilers—they interpreted 
and gave shape to the hierarchical construction of the texts being copied. Consequently, by visually em- 
bodying in the texts their structure and hierarchy, those learned and creative professional scribes and 
owner-copyists made texts more transparent. 

This claim is corroborated when manuscripts are examined from this perspective in a chronological 
sequence. Considered historically, it is obvious that the integration of para-scriptural and peri-textual ele- 
ments within the copied texts was primarily a creative and interpretative act of scribes and copyists, in 
view of their gradual emergence and evolutionary nature. Needless to say, para-scriptural and peri-textual 
elements can hardly be found in Hebrew books of antiquity, but these legibility-aiding elements are found 
to be underdeveloped even after the belated formative stage of the Hebrew codex, as demonstrated by the 
earliest codices and fragments of codices which predate the tenth century. 

A clear example is the common late mediaeval practice of writing headings and especially initial 
words at the beginning of textual units—the natural custom of scribes using Semitic scripts—in large 
square characters (even when the body of the text was written in a semi-cursive script). Writing initial let- 
ters, the most common practice in Greek and Latin manuscripts, was practised by only a limited number 
of Hebrew scribes, mostly Franco-German and not earlier than the early thirteenth century. The practice of 
writing titles, headings, endings, and mainly initial words in larger letters enabled users of Hebrew manu- 
scripts to search for and locate a specific text more expeditiously. This practice, which later developed 
into assigning different sizes of letters to initial words according to the hierarchical level of the textual 
units, effectively assisted readers in perceiving the detailed structure of the text. 

In the old oriental codices, prior to the tenth century, a text was configured in dense blocks of uniform 
script in which the titles, headings and ending phrases of textual units were barely perceptible, being em- 
bedded and absorbed in the main body of the text. As a rule, headings in the old codices were not written 
on separate, independent lines and, furthermore, never in a larger script. In the course of the late tenth 
century and the eleventh century, there emerged the practice of writing spacious, centred and, frequently, 
marked headings and endings on separate lines, as well as other visual deployments of the text. Among 
the dated codices, ‘headlines’ (i.e. headings occupying a separate line) made their first appearance in the 
late tenth century; yet they were not highlighted by a larger script—the most distinctive visual means for 
expressing the organization of the copied work and for increasing the comfort of using it—but by being 
centred on a separate line. Presenting the text in an unvaried script, thus assimilating the headings to the 
rest of the text, lasted until the late eleventh century. The practice of giving prominence to titles, headings 
and initial words by means of a larger script, and frequently also by means of a different style of script, 
evolved successively in non-biblical manuscripts, from the last decade of the eleventh century and on, in 
the east as well as in the west. It seems that in the transition period from assimilating titles to emphasizing 
them, headings and endings were disposed on independent lines and marked by simple signs, but were 
written in the same style of script and in the same size as the text itself; consequently they were incorpo- 
rated in the text block and were not easily searchable. 

From the end of the eleventh century onward, scribal endeavours to mediate between authors (or 
redactors) and readers, making texts more readable and usable, started to evolve in all the widespread 
areas where Hebrew books were produced: in the east, North Africa and the west. Among other interpreta- 
tive and scholarly initiatives, scribes started to highlight headlines, initial words and endings of textual 
units, as well as lexical entries and the like within the written lines, by using larger, graded sizes (and 
styles) of letters and by frequently decorating them simply with a quill or reed pen in ink. By the end of 
the first third of the thirteenth century, headings and initial words in some European manuscripts were 
predominantly made noticeable by their decoration and illumination, thus indicating in a more complex 
and conspicuous manner the hierarchical structure of the text and injecting into it elementary finding aids. 

Biblical manuscripts evolved at a slower pace. Initial words, which usually constitute the titles in 
biblical manuscripts, emerged about a century later than in non-biblical texts. The body of the biblical 
text in all the copies dated before the late twelfth century is in a uniform script. The scribes did not write 
initial words at the heads of books or sections in a larger script to facilitate location. This abstention from 
tampering with the uniformity of the biblical script was undermined only at the end of the twelfth century, 
when the practice of writing large initial words, and even decorating them, started to spread, mainly in 
France and the German lands, but also in other areas such as the Iberian Peninsula, Provence, North Af- 
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rica and Italy, but seldom in the Orient. In contrast 
with their avoidance of graded biblical script, early 
oriental scribes did not refrain from decorating and 
illuminating calligraphic copies of the Bible. Such 
decorations or illuminations were added to Maso- 
retic lists and colophons which were attached to the 
biblical text or to Masoretic notes at the end of bib- 
lical units, as the scribes did not hesitate to arrange 
the text of the marginal Masora in decorative mi- 
crographic shapes (fig. 1.9.8). Moreover, despite the 
employment of a uniform script size for the biblical 
texts, one can already notice in the early oriental co- 
dices the emerging use of a range of script sizes, 
which are implemented for the sake of distinguish- 
ing the non-biblical strata of biblical codices. This 
is first and foremost manifested in the conspicuous 
way in which the Masora—that body of lexical and 
grammatical notes pertaining to the biblical verses 
and intended to preserve their precise transmis- 
sion—is written continuously in a minute script in 
the margins and between the columns. The use of an 
entirely different size of script clearly differentiated 
the two textual layers and reflected their hierarchy. 
From the end of the eleventh century and on, in 
most of the numerous manuscripts copied in semi- 
cursive scripts that emerged at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, headlines were rendered not only 


in a manuscript of The Prophets, the Hebrew codex mt $ larger script, Wat also- ee our vane Sylen 
with the earliest dated colophon, Tiberias (Palestine) script, namely, in square characters. 
894/895 (copied about a century later). Cairo, Karaite Ashkenazic scribes expressed their creativity by 
Synagogue, photograph courtesy of MBA. enhancing the structural and hierarchical transpar- 
ency of the transmitted texts. Certain literary gen- 
res—compound prayer books and multi-layer integrated core texts such as biblical books accompanied by 
Aramaic translations and various marginal commentaries, as well as annotated, glossed, and commentated 
halakhic corpora—emerged in the late twelfth century and more so in the thirteenth century as a creative 
initiative of French and German scribes, probably in response to scholarly needs. These initiatives involved 
not only sophisticated copying, skilful deployment of alterable layout and the intricate segmenting, fitting 
and matching of the related and juxtaposed texts; they also required a more composite and transparent vis- 
ual presentation of the structure and hierarchy of the multiple textual units and their easy location. Hence 
Ashkenazic scribes in Germany and France, and later in Italy, utilized a range of five graded sizes of square 
script when copying and shaping large-size prayer books: strikingly large characters for initial words at the 
head of principal liturgical parts; very large characters for the initial words at the beginning of a division, 
large characters for initial words of single poems and prayers; uniform characters for the text, and smaller 
characters, sometimes in a semi-cursive script, for instructions and poetic refrains. In addition, they made 
extensive use of red ink for entire passages, or any other component deemed to be significant and meriting 
emphasis. In some of the manuscripts, they further enhanced structural clarity, visibility of hierarchy and 
ease of usage by themselves decorating initial words, or by assigning major initial words or headings to be 
decorated by painters. 

The other scribal enterprise, that of biblical exegetical corpora, produced first in Ashkenaz and later 
also in Spain and Italy, had to juxtapose and match different text strata while assigning to each of them a 
different style or size of script. Thus the central column (or two columns) occupied by the core biblical 
text was written in larger square characters, its Aramaic translation in parallel columns in smaller charac- 
ters, and surrounding them, in the margins, commentaries tailored to fit the basic text in a small semi-cur- 
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sive script. Naturally, initial words in these books were shaped in accordance with the hierarchical level 
of that part of the text. Differentially scaled initial words were even more meaningful in legal corpora in 
which various layers of glosses were incorporated, frequently in decorative interwoven designs, in smaller 
characters, or in a different style of script. 

Apart from tables of contents, sophisticated scholarly tools such as those prevailing in Latin manu- 
scripts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries did not develop in Hebrew manuscripts. 

The history of the production of Hebrew manuscripts mirrors a continual linear improvement in their 
legibility, transparency and serviceability. This progressive process can be confirmed by inspecting the 
scribal treatment of further peri-textual and para-scriptural elements, such as the signing of citations, 
marking foreign words and singling out terms, inserting running heads and the revolutionary introduction 
of paragraph numeration and tables of contents. Hebrew manuscripts unquestionably display an evolu- 
tionary process that was radically accelerated in Europe in the thirteenth century. 


9.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work 


9.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

Whereas the institutional and centralized character of Christian book production and text dissemination— 
whether carried out in, or initiated by, monasteries, cathedral schools, universities or commercial out- 
lets—enabled supervision and control over the propagation of texts and the standardization of versions, 
no authoritative guidance or monitoring could have been involved in the private transmission of texts in 
Hebrew characters. 

And yet, within the individualistic mode of reproduction of Hebrew texts, a distinction ought to be 
made between texts reproduced by professional or hired scribes and texts copied by scholars and learned 
people for their own use. Such a high rate of self-production, which characterizes the history of the He- 
brew book in the west and in the east (excluding Yemen) and surely reflects the extent of literacy in Jewish 
society, had an immense effect on the nature of the transmission and versions of the texts. Logic dictates 
that there must have been an essential difference between texts copied by hired scribes and those repro- 
duced by learned persons or scholars copying texts for their own needs. To be sure, neither hired scribes 
nor copyist-owners could escape the many inevitable snares set by the unconscious mechanics of copy- 
ing. The complicated psychological and physiological process of copying frustrated the best intentions 
of both professional scribes and copyist-owners in their efforts to adhere to their model, as the collation 
of manuscripts successively copied by different scribes demonstrates. Even more telling are those rare 
cases in which the same hired scribe or learned copyist copied the same text twice from the same model 
within a short time. Comparisons between such copies betray the astonishing reality that deviation from 
the exemplar is not, as is usually assumed, rigidly conditioned by certain psychological, linguistic or men- 
tal configurations, nor by the copyist’s spelling habits and pronunciation; it is a volatile and inconsistent 
process (Beit-Arié 2000). However, one is probably justified in assuming that the average hired scribe 
would have been more consciously loyal to his model, repeating its mistakes and refraining from critical 
or deliberate intervention in the transmission, yet at the same time more vulnerable to the involuntary 
changes and mistakes conditioned by the mechanics of copying. The scholar-copyist, on the other hand, 
might intentionally interfere in the transmission, revise his exemplar, emend and restore corrupted pas- 
sages, and indeed regard copying as critical editing and not merely as duplicating. 

If these assumptions are correct, the high rate of user-produced Hebrew manuscripts must have im- 
proved the versions of a considerable number of surviving manuscripts by an accumulated process of 
critical emendation by learned people and scholars who restored texts that had been corrupted by ignorant 
hired scribes. These assumptions can be substantiated and verified by scribes’ and copyists’ own state- 
ments in their colophons. Reflective colophons of learned copyists who produced books for their own use 
confirm the assumption with regard to their critical manner of copying. Yet by the same token, those same 
reflective colophons by scholar-copyists attest to the increasing freedom with which they were interfering 
in the transmission of the text. They seem to have been confident that they were entitled, even obliged, to 
improve the copied text by their personal critical judgment. 

Copyists of user-produced books testify that their copying involved not only emending and restoring 
the corrupted model, but also critically revising and editing it. The inclination to editorial intervention in 
transmission emerged only in the late Middle Ages, from the early fourteenth century onwards, but it is 
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attested primarily in fifteenth-century colophons. One of the main manifestations of the editorial tendency 
and the critical urge is to be found in colophons of copyists in Italy, Spain, Provence, France and Germany, 
and later also in Turkey, in which they state that they used two models, sometimes more, blending differ- 
ent sources according to their critical judgment, thus producing totally eclectic versions. These and simi- 
lar statements by copyists reflect an evolutionary escalation of deliberate interference in the transmission 
of texts. The individualistic character of Jewish book production and the lack of institutional supervision 
and authoritative control over the dissemination of texts naturally contributed to this process. 


9.6.2. Colophons 


Unlike the limited documentary and literary sources on book production and consumption, abundant 
information can be found within the manuscripts, primarily in colophons. These authentic documents 
convey information provided by the producer about the copying circumstances. 4,000 colophons of co- 
dices written in Hebrew script have survived, some 3,400 of them dated. They constitute about 796 of 
the estimated 60,000 complete or partial extant mediaeval codices (out of 100,000 Hebrew manuscripts, 
excluding the many fragments). Half of the colophons include an indication of locality. 

A colophon may contain the following details: the scribe's name; the name of the person who com- 
missioned the copying, or an indication that the copyist copied for himself; the title of the copied text; the 
date of completion of the copy; the locality of the copying; and finally, eulogies and blessings. Sometimes 
scribes and copyists included valuable information on the circumstances of the copying, on the Vorlage, 
their critical approach and practice, duration of copying, payment and personal and historical data. Not all 
colophons contain all these components, and some of them are very short, like the earliest undated one, a 
fourth-century magical papyrus from Oxyrhynchus (London, BL, Or. 9180C), written in Western Aramaic, 
which contains the scribe's name, definition of the text and an ending formula. 

Producer name. The name of the scribe is specified in 8596 of the colophons. In addition to scribal 
colophons, a colophon by the vocalizer might be added in biblical manuscripts, and in rare cases an il- 
luminator added his own colophon. A custom which was common among Hebrew scribes enables us to 
discover names of anonymous copyists: scribes would often adorn and highlight their own names where 
these happened to occur in the transcribed text, particularly at the beginning or, less often, at the end of 
a line, or they might indicate their names in acrostics made from the first letters of a series of lines. This 
unique practice was common in all areas (but rarely in the Orient) and was implemented in half the ex- 
tant manuscripts up to 1500, in all literary genres, including biblical manuscripts. It is frequently found 
even in manuscripts with colophons which include the scribe's name. It appears not only in anonymous 
colophoned copies, but also in many hundreds of uncolophoned manuscripts and in multi-hand copies 
in which only the name of the major scribe is indicated. This scribal ‘trick’ or stratagem provides us 
with a highly useful tool for analysing multiple-hand copies and assists us in cases of uncertainty as to 
whether a particular manuscript is homogeneous or a product of several hands, especially if several of the 
scribes used such a device to disclose their names. The highlighting of the scribes’ names also helps in 
ascertaining the division of the text among different scribes and the distinction of one hand from another 
(Beit-Arié 2006). 

Date. Dates are presented according to five eras. In a considerable number of oriental colophons, two 
or more parallel eras are used. The commonest is the Jewish Era according to the Creation. The Seleucid 
Era, which began in 312 BCE, was used only in the Orient, where it was the standard dating practice. There 
it appears in 61% of the dated colophons (in Yemen, 82%). The calculation according to the destruction of 
the Second Temple in Jerusalem is the least used era. It appears in 596 of the oriental colophons and in a 
few dozen Italian ones. Dating by the Islamic Hegira is used only in the eastern Islamic zone (excluding 
Yemen) and appears in a quarter of the colophons, almost always in manuscripts written in Judaeo- Arabic. 
The employment of the Christian Era is confined to manuscripts copied by Christian converts. However, 
since the mid-fourteenth century, a combination of the Jewish calendar and the Christian one is manifested 
in a considerable number of Italian colophons, where years are rendered according to the Jewish Era of 
Creation, while days and months are indicated according to the Christian Era. 

Locality. Localities are rendered by Hebrew transliteration, reflecting the old mediaeval name, fre- 
quently retaining it while disregarding transformations of a political or linguistic nature. Some toponyms 
are indicated by Hebrew calque translations and some by ascribed biblical names. 
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9.6.3. Duration of copying 

More than 250 colophons provide information on the duration of copying and enable calculation of the 
speed and output of scribes. There are two ways to retrieve such data, a direct, explicit one, and an indi- 
rect one. In a minority of colophons, the scribe specified the duration of their copying explicitly. From 
the other colophons, duration of copying can be calculated indirectly because either they include either a 
statement of the dates of beginning and ending the copying, or there are several fully dated colophon at the 
ends of different textual units of the manuscript, from which the duration of the copying can be inferred. 
In both kinds of information, we usually lack a specification concerning the daily input, i.e. how many 
hours per day were spent on copying, and whether the copyist copied continually, day by day (except 
for Saturdays and feasts). A few multi-colophoned manuscripts containing information of the direct kind 
show that the scribe was engaged in copying for only part of the time that passed between the completion 
of one textual unit and the completion of the next. Thus a calculation of the duration of copying based on 
indirect evidence might be misleading. 

The speed of copying is of course conditioned or affected by several factors: the style of script (the 
square style, which required many more strokes while executing letters, the semi-cursive style and the 
cursive style); the genre of the text and its social function; the intended aesthetic quality of the copy; 
and the copy’s destination, i.e. whether the manuscript was commissioned and copied uncritically or was 
user-produced by a learned person who was copying critically. Moreover, any calculation of the speed 
must take into consideration the dimensions of the surface area, the width of lines and their number per 
page, and above all, the average number of written signs within a line. Multiplying the average number 
of written signs per line by the number of lines and by the number of copied pages, then dividing by the 
number of copying days enables us to calculate the average output per day in terms of written signs, and 
to compare it to the writing speed of other manuscripts copied using the same style of script, even when 
they are written in different layouts. For example, the average daily pace of a copyist, who indicates the 
exact number of copying days in two colophons in each of two different manuscripts (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, Add. 173, dated 1289, probably in Rome; London, BL, Or. 6712, dated 1287), both written 
in a semi-cursive script, was 49,550 written signs (about 20 leaves) per day. Three manuscripts in Parma, 
Biblioteca Palatina, 3118, 3126, 3099, were copied in 1323 by a professional scribe, active in Rome and 
its vicinity, for his own use. The speed of this scribe, who wrote in a minute, flowing, semi-cursive script, 
was only 17,685 written signs per day. Calculating a scribe's speed should be based on measurements of 
the signs written by him, and not on counts of leaves. 
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10. Slavonic codicology (RMC) 


10.1. Materials and tools 


10.1.1. Parchment 

The beginning of native literacy in Slavonic meant the wholesale importation of Byzantine book culture, 
which in effect meant the parchment codex. No material evidence survives from the Cyrillo-Methodian 
period (the middle of the ninth century-885). There are no dated ‘round Glagolitic’ manuscripts, nor are 
there any dated Cyrillic manuscripts before the middle of the eleventh century (‘square Glagolitic’ manu- 
scripts do not appear before the fourteenth century). Scholars usually date the earliest extant manuscript 
material to the beginning of the eleventh century, or, less cautiously, to the end of the tenth. In certain 
cases, however, external factors allow the date of a manuscript’s creation to be estimated with a reason- 
able degree of probability. The Codex Suprasliensis (now divided amongst three libraries: Warsaw, Bib- 
lioteka Narodowa, BOZ 201; Ljubljana, National and University Library, Kopitar 2; St Petersburg, RNB, 
О.п.1.4; fig. 1.10.1) is a combined reading menaion and panegyricon for March, considered on linguistic 
grounds to have been written in eastern Bulgaria, of which 285 leaves survive, written in a fine Cyrillic 
uncial on high-quality parchment in a large format (310 x 230 mm). It was presumably one of a set of 
twelve volumes covering the entire year. Such a large and expensive commission can hardly have been 
undertaken except for a major monastery enjoying substantial (probably royal) patronage. The progressive 
Byzantine conquest of Bulgaria following the death of Tsar Peter in 969 means that no such institution is 
likely to have remained in existence by the end of the century, suggesting that the manuscript must have 
been written, if not during Peter’s reign, then shortly afterwards. 

The extinction of Bulgarian independence in 1018 resulted not only in a loss of patronage and abrup- 
tion of the tradition of high-quality manuscript production, but also a very considerable loss of manu- 
scripts themselves: the workaday texts succumbed, as ever, to ordinary wear and tear, while the finer 
books that might otherwise have been specially cared for perished with the institutions that housed them, 
leaving only chance survivals to witness to the culture that produced them. Under Byzantine rule, it seems 
that Slavonic book production continued only at the basic level necessary to ensure the continued func- 
tioning of the Church. There could be no making ҮР, Y А, 
and preservation of large, expensive and artisti- 
cally ambitious manuscripts without patronage of 
the sort that could be provided only by the sov- 
ereign and the greatest of the lords spiritual and 
temporal under him, which appeared again with 
the rise of Kievan Rus’ at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, of Serbia from the end of the 
twelfth, and of a resurgent Bulgaria from 1185. 
Even from the more fortunate times, though, the 
number of manuscripts that survives is small in 
comparison with the Byzantine heritage: from 
the East Slavonic lands, only about 300 codices 
written before c.1300, or fragments thereof, are 
known to exist (Franklin 2002, 23; it is difficult 
to make any reliable estimate for later centuries); 
from the Balkans the number is even smaller. 

The earliest dated Cyrillic manuscript is the 
Ostromir Gospels (St Petersburg, RNB, Е.п.1.5), 
written in 1055—1057, a luxury manuscript of ex- 
ceptionally large format (its pages measure 350 
x 300 mm, larger than any other Slavonic manu- 
script of comparable date; fig. 1.10.2). The place 
where it was written has long been a matter of ; 
debate among scholars: it is certain that it was Fig. 1.10.1 Codex Suprasliensis, eleventh century, f. 8r, 
written for Ostromir, the posadnik (governor) of photograph University Library in Ljubljana. 
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Novgorod, but art historians in particular have found strong connexions between its decoration and the 
traditions of Kiev. (The debates do not seem to have taken account of the possibility of craftsmen moving 
from one place to the other.) Be that as it may, its existence demonstrates that by the middle of the eleventh 
century the Eastern Slavs were capable of preparing writing materials of the highest quality: although the 
models for the book and its decoration were Byzantine, the persons involved in its creation were local. This 
is certainly true of the scribe and the painters, and there is no reason to think otherwise of the craftsmen 
who prepared their materials. This is, however, to impose a modern distinction on the culture of the period. 
Though the Slavs of this period were aware of the ethnic and political distinctions between themselves and 
the Greeks, they saw themselves as sharing a common Christian art, architecture and literature, and the 
Cyrillic book of this period could even be viewed as a provincial variant of the Byzantine book. 

Like the books’ contents (intellectual and visual), the technical aspects of their production were im- 
ported from Byzantium. For obvious geographical reasons, papyrus was not used among the Slavs, so that 
in the earlier period the principal support for writing that was not ephemeral in nature was parchment. 
This was made mostly from the skins of sheep and cattle (that of very young lambs and calves being the 
most highly prized), though occasionally that of other creatures such as hares, goats and even deer was 
used (Dzurova 1997, 46). Since parchment had been used for centuries at the time of the conversion of 
the Slavs, it was taken over as part of the ‘ready-made’ book culture which they adopted together with 
the Christian religion, and its diffusion amongst them can thus be dated by the conversion of their various 
nations (though the earliest surviving examples are invariably a century or so later). 

The parchment in use among the Slavs rarely matched the highest-quality parchment of Byzantium, 
and the most luxurious of all, the coloured parchments on which texts were written in gold ink, do not 
appear to have been used at all. There is a very considerable range in the quality of the parchment used, 
clearly dependent on the resources available to the people for whom the book was made. It seems that it 
did not always satisfy the scribes: the priest Dobrej$o has noted at the bottom of f. 3 of the Gospel book 
that bears his name (Sofia, NBKM 17, a Bulgarian manuscript of the first half of the thirteenth century, 
see fig. 2.9.2: the inscription is in the lower margin), ‘Oh this damned parchment!’ (Hristova et al. 2003, 
33). Even the best manuscripts may have 
occasional leaves with holes or other de- 
fects, and the parchment used for ordinary 
work, while by no means substandard, 
tends to be rather thick and stiff. Almost 
invariably there is a perceptible difference 
in colour and texture between the hair side 
and the flesh side. 

The earliest actual records of the 
manufacture of parchment among the 
Slavs relate to eighteenth-century Russia 


м aches ушы 
i KOM ERED Ж” (Mefod’eva 2009), but it is clear that it 
TAB ATRMES BATH was not a new industry at that time, and 


к. +. Ую | it is telling that the extensive Russian for- 
WE: TUEPESGGCTA > eign trade records relating to the previous 
YABICG TURA century record the import of such items 
as sealing wax and the raw materials for 
making ink, but not of parchment (Kiree- 
va 1997, 4). It is reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that the parchment used for Sla- 
vonic books was normally of local manu- 
facture. There is considerable diversity in 
its thickness, colour and surface texture, 
which reflects both differences in the 
raw materials and in the techniques used 


Fig. 1.10.2 Ostromir Gospels, eleventh century, f. 2r, photograph tO prepare it over the centuries, in some 
courtesy of the Russian National Library. cases the result being closer to the type of 
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parchment produced in Byzantium, in others resembling that of Western Europe (Kireeva 1997, 12—15). 
The Slavs (or at least the Eastern Slavs) do not, however, appear to have followed Byzantine practice in 
cutting out the parchment bifolia from the hide according to regular patterns (as described by Maniaci 
1999a, 1999b), but crossways, lengthways or even diagonally according to the qualities of a particular 
hide (Petrova — Sadovskaja 2009). 

Since parchment was expensive and, except to the greatest patrons, not always readily available, it 
could also be re-used. Nevertheless, Slavonic palimpsests are few in number, and tend to be relatively 
early; almost all the known examples are from the Balkans. In some cases, an earlier Slavonic text was 
overwritten in Greek, perhaps the most famous example being the Vatican Palimpsest (Vatican City, BAV, 
Vat. gr. 2502), in which a tenth-century Cyrillic Gospel lectionary was overwritten in the thirteenth cen- 
tury with the four Gospels in Greek. The reverse could also occur, as in the Kochno Gospels (Odessa, 
National Gorky Library, MS 182). Manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Barb. gr. 388 presents a remarkable 
example of a Greek text written over a Cyrillic text which had itself been written over a Greek text. In the 
Bojana Palimpsest (Moscow, RGB, ф. 87, Ne 8), the Cyrillic text is written over an earlier Glagolitic text. 
One of the quires (a twelfth-century replacement for some missing leaves) of the Codex Zographensis (St 
Petersburg, RNB, Glag. 1) is Glagolitic over Glagolitic. Overall, in about half the known examples the 
script of the underlying text is different from that of the later text, which is perhaps not surprising, since 
scribes might be more likely to re-use manuscripts written in a script or language which was not generally 
understood in the community which they served. 

Parchment remained the dominant support in the Balkans until the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and slightly later in Russia. In Moldavia and Wallachia it retained this position even longer: almost eve- 
rything written in Moldavia in the first decade of the sixteenth century was still on parchment, though by 
the end of the century paper accounted for the majority of items here too. This is to some extent connected 
with the princely patronage that continued in the Danubian Principalities after other Balkan lands had 
fallen wholly under Ottoman dominion, and indeed the parchment on which some of the manuscripts pro- 
duced there at this relatively late period are written is of the highest quality of any in the Cyrillic tradition. 
The use of parchment for particularly luxurious volumes continued into the era of printed books, when 
individual volumes of works normally printed on paper might be printed on parchment. An example is the 
copy in Dublin, Chester Beatty Library (W149) of the Festal Menaion published by Božidar Vuković in 
Venice in 1538: not only is the entire volume (and it is a large book of 432 leaves) printed on parchment, 
but many of the printed pictures and headpiece decorations have been coloured and gilded by hand. One 
must assume that it was specially commissioned by an important individual or institution. 


10.1.3. Paper 
Paper of oriental manufacture is almost unknown amongst the Slavs. The great collector Nikolaj Lichacev 
(1862—1936), at the end of the nineteenth century, had speculated about its use (Lichaéev 1899), but it was 
not until 1985 that an actual example was discovered by O.A. Knjazevskaja (Morozov 1994). This is a 
manuscript of the Scala Paradisi of St John Climacus in Slavonic translation, written on a mixture of parch- 
ment and paper in Galicia or Volhynia (or possibly elsewhere by a native of that region) during the second 
half of the thirteenth century (Moscow, RGADA, ф. 181, Ne 452). The paper is of the type manufactured in 
Samarkand at this period; this example of its use in a Cyrillic manuscript, however, remains unique. 

The earliest use of paper in the Cyrillic tradition is represented by two charters issued by the Bulgar- 
ian Tsar Ivan Asen II, one to Vatopedi and the other to Dubrovnik (Daskalova — Rajkova 2005, 29-30). 
They are undated (or rather, the date of the first is imperfectly legible and the second is not dated), but 
both were evidently written after 1230, and certainly before the Tsar’s death in 1241. The paper is believed 
to be of early Italian manufacture, but since both have been mounted, detailed study of the paper is dif- 
ficult and does not so far appear to have been attempted. It is most probably the primitive, unwatermarked 
Italian paper that was beginning to penetrate into the Eastern Mediterranean at this period; this is certainly 
the material used for the charter issued by Constantine Tih to St George’s Monastery at Virgino Bardo 
(similarly undated, but the Tsar reigned 1257—1277). Although the authenticity of this document has been 
disputed (Daskalova — Rajkova 2005, 8—9), the paper makes the position of those who would see it as a 
fourteenth-century forgery hard to maintain. Similar paper is used for MS Athos, Hilandar, 387, a substan- 
tial codex of 366 leaves, written in the Serbian (Raška) redaction of Church Slavonic and dated on palaeo- 
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graphical grounds to the second quarter of the thirteenth century (Bogdanović 1978, I, 152 and II, plate 7). 

The first use of Occidental paper in a dated Slavonic codex is in the Tárnovo Gospels of 1273 (Zagreb, 
HAZU, III a 30), which is a mixed manuscript, consisting of quires of eight leaves, of which the outer and 
inner bifolia are of parchment and the two in between (i.e. the second, third, sixth and seventh leaves) of 
paper. The paper is of high quality, but still without any watermark, likewise believed to be of Italian man- 
ufacture. Though a rarity at the beginning of the fourteenth century, as the century progresses paper ac- 
counts for more and more of the manuscripts produced in Serbia and Bulgaria, especially in its latter half. 
The first known use of Occidental paper in Russia is in an undated charter of Vasilij Davidovié, prince of 
NiZnij Novgorod, who died in 1345, and by the end of the century paper was also being used for codices. 

Given the early pre-eminence of Italy in the manufacture of paper, it is not surprising that the paper 
used in these early books and documents is Italian. In the Balkans, where Venice and the Adriatic were 
the main routes for its importation, Italian paper continued to be used throughout the manuscript period, 
though from the late fifteenth century paper from Germany and Transylvania is also found here (Mosin 
— Traljié 1957). In northern Europe Italy soon began to face competition from France and later Flanders. 
French paper first appeared in Russia and the Ukraine in the middle of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and by the middle of the sixteenth century France had more or less displaced Italy as the main source 
of paper for the Eastern Slavs. Polish paper is found here from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
mostly in the western territories, where paper from Transylvania also appears. ‘German’ or perhaps rather 
Central European paper begins to be imported shortly afterwards, though German—and English—mer- 
chants also imported paper into Russia from France. Dutch paper first appeared in Russia in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, and soon almost entirely supplanted all other sources (Lichaéev 1899, 1х1). 

Though the first paper mills in Russia were set up in the middle of the sixteenth century, their output 
was insignificant (Keenan 1971). Native production only began on a serious scale toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, but it expanded very considerably thereafter, and by the end of the eighteenth century 
the Russian Empire had become self-sufficient in paper. Those parts of Europe that were under Ottoman 
control, however, remained reliant on imports. 

Since most Slavonic manuscripts are written on imported European paper, they share the watermarks 
found in manuscripts from elsewhere on the continent, and since the manuscript books themselves are so 
rarely dated, the watermarks are often the prime means of dating them. Their importance was realized very 
early in Slavonic manuscript studies. One of the very first studies of watermarks was the book published 
by Kornelij Tromonin in 1844 with the prolix but eloquent title ‘an explanation of the signs visible in 
writing paper, whereby it is possible to discover when any books, documents, drawings, pictures or other 
items, ancient or not, on which no year is indicated, were written or printed’ (Tromonin — Klepikov 1844). 
Lichaéev, who collected not only manuscripts, but also seals, icons, and much else, published both a 
monumental three-volume study and album on ‘the palaeographical significance of watermarks’ (recently 
republished in a revised and reorganized edition, which reflects its lasting value), and the first major study 
of the paper production and papermills of the Russian Empire (Lichacev 1891, 1899, 1994). 

While Russian scholars continue to contribute to the study of paper, outside Russia, the greatest con- 
tribution to the study of watermarks in the Slavonic context was made by Vladimir Mo&in and his follow- 
ers in Belgrade. Like Lichaéev, Mo&in was a scholar of broad interests, and so it is natural that in Serbia 
the study of paper has been integrated into the study of the manuscript in all its aspects. It is notable that 
in this tradition manuscript catalogues usually include albums of the watermarks found in the manuscripts 
described. 


10.1.4. Inks and pigments 
As in the rest of Europe, manuscripts were usually written with inks based on iron salts in combination 
with gallic acid, for which the principal source appears to have been tree bark (oak, alder, etc.) or the 
cones of various conifers. A number of recipes survive, going back to the fifteenth century; some have 
been printed by Simoni (1906). The resulting inks vary in quality from a fine black through various shades 
of brown; occasionally, mostly in the later period, the acid content of the ink has led to corrosion of the 
paper. 

It is relatively uncommon for a manuscript to be written entirely in black (or brown) ink. Most often 
the titles, sectional initials and (where present) rubrics are written in red, which may also be used for mar- 
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ginalia where they occur (see figs. 1.10.4, 1.10.8). The red pigment is usually cinnabar, to the extent that 
red ink is invariably referred to in Russian as kinovar’, even though other red pigments such as minium 
are occasionally found. There may be quite abundant red text in manuscripts with long sectional head- 
ings or extensive rubrication, and it is also used in combination with black in tables such as paschalia or 
lectionaries. This reflects a tradition of textual presentation in scriptural and liturgical books which goes 
back to Byzantium and is continued to this day in the printed service books of the Orthodox Church. To 
this extent the use of red ink may be said to be an essential, or at least a normal part of book production 
in the Cyrillic tradition, and not only in religious texts, where it becomes more or less standardized and 
where tradition acquires the force of obligation; red titles and initials are usual in secular books as well. 

The same cannot be said for other colours. In the most luxurious manuscripts gold may be used for 
the most important titles and in other places (such as headpieces) where red is commonly used, but not so 
extensively, so that such manuscripts tend to have writing in both red and gold, with the latter occupying 
a more significant place in the hierarchy of decoration; it may be overlaid on text that had originally been 
written in red. Occasionally red (and even more occasionally gold) may also be used for punctuation. The 
use of inks of other colours for text is rare in the extreme, but they are not uncommonly found in purely 
decorative elements such as headpieces and large initials. On the other hand, there are also some very 
elegant manuscripts (and some less elegant ones) in which all the decoration is in red. 


10.1.5. Writing instruments 

The principal writing instrument was the quill. This is clear from occasional scribal notes and probationes 
calami, some as early as the thirteenth century, which refer to it as pero, the usual Slavonic word for a 
feather. Occasional references in text to a reed (trusti) are more likely to be literal translations of the 
Greek kalamos than a reflection of actual local practice. There is little other direct evidence of the tools 
of the trade until the early modern period, and their use must be more or less inferred from the result: 
mediaeval depictions of scribes at work (typically the evangelists) probably owe more to Byzantine icono- 
graphical tradition than to contemporary observation. 


10.2. Book forms 


10.2.1. Miscellaneous forms 
Since the Slavs inherited from Byzantium a fully-formed tradition in which the codex was the principal 
form of the book, there is no question of ‘the birth of the codex’ in their practice. Nevertheless, other for- 
mats were known, though they tended to be limited in their use. In particular, in the early period, when 
parchment was expensive and in limited supply, it was necessary to have some other medium that could be 
used for ephemeral or unimportant writing. In the north, birch-bark was commonly used for this purpose. 
A piece of bark was removed from the wood and the text incised on its inner surface using a stylus made 
of metal or bone. This usually produces a fairly crude uncial, with the angular and irregular lines of equal 
thickness resulting from such a method of writing. There are occasional references in early sources to the 
use of birch-bark, but since the letters themselves were always thrown away after use, scholars had no di- 
rect knowledge of them until 1951, when the first examples were unearthed during archaeological excava- 
tions in Novgorod, where soil conditions proved particularly favourable for their preservation (fig. 1.10.3). 
Since that first discovery, more birch-bark letters have been found every year, so that the total now 
stands at over a thousand, the vast majority from Novgorod, but a few also from other towns such as 
Pskov, Smolensk and Staraja Russa. Their state of preservation ranges from complete (about a quarter of 
them) to fragmentary. In most cases their horizontal dimension is between 150 and 400 mm, and their ver- 
tical dimension between 20 and 80 mm. The most extensive of them contains only 176 words, and this is 
exceptional: few of them contain more than fifty, and most of them twenty or less. They are dated mostly 
by stratigraphy, according to the layer of the excavation from which they were recovered, though in some 
cases the dating may be confirmed by other means (for example, references in them to known individu- 
als); the oldest come from the second quarter of the eleventh century, and the most recent are four hundred 
years later. A few contain such varied texts as drafts of official documents, school exercises, love charms, 
etc., but the vast majority are private correspondence. Many relate to business, but some deal with more 
personal matters. While it is not always clear that the senders of such letters wrote them in person (though 
in many cases they did), they provide evidence for the use of the written word in much wider circles than 
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those represented in ink on 
parchment, including wom- 
en and peasants. Their in- 
formal contents and format 
are matched by their collo- 
quial language, and it is fair 
to say that their discovery 
has revolutionized the study 
of the history of the Russian 
language, by providing in- 
formation unavailable from 
other sources, particularly 

EE БТЕ а а иаи аа а а а и а и а и а а а а= about the Novgorod dialect. 
Fig. 1.10.3 Birch-bark document, fourteenth century, Novgorod, State Historical This reminds us again that 
Museum, gramota 366, photograph courtesy of V.L. Janin, <http://www.gramoty. 
ru». 








‘the book’ is by no means 
the sole repository of lan- 
guage, and that—at least in this tradition—the record it provides is by no means complete. 

Another widespread medium for temporary writing was wax. It had long been inferred that written 
waxed surfaces had been in use among the Slavs, not least from the frequent discoveries of styli with 
one end pointed for writing and the other flat for smoothing out the wax surface so that it could be used 
again. Direct evidence, though, was lacking until the sensational discovery in 2000—again in excavations 
at Novgorod—of a set of three tablets with the wax intact upon them (Franklin 2002, 46-47). These form 
a triptych, in which the two outer leaves have a wax-filled depression on their inner sides only, and the 
inner one on both sides. They bear the text of Psalms 75 and 76 and part of Psalm 67. The archaeological 
stratum beneath which they were found has been dated by dendrochronology to 1036, and thus, in terms 
of the Slavonic written record, they are very early, and both the text and the letter forms are consistent 
with such a date. 


10.2.2. The roll and the rotulus 

As elsewhere in Europe, legal records and accounts might take the form of rolls made of pieces of paper or 
parchment stuck together with text running parallel to the short edge of the roll: for this particular purpose, 
this form has the advantages that it is more or less indefinitely extensible, and that it is very hard to remove 
something from the middle of it without its being noticed. Apart from this, rolls are uncommon. The litur- 
gical rolls prevalent among the Greeks are hardly reflected among the Slavs. Only a few are known, and 
they are typically found at points of cultural contact, where they are nevertheless heavily outnumbered by 
codices. There are three on Sinai, all Serbian and written in the middle of the fourteenth century: Sinai slav. 
38N, Sinai slav. 39N (another part of which is Vatican City, BAV, Vat. slav. 9), and the fragmentary Sinai 
slav. 40 / 40N. The first of these has been identified as written by a scribe active in the Middle East, and 
the second was commissioned by the Cesar Hrelja Ohmucevic (d.1342/1343), who had detached himself 
from Stefan DuSan’s kingdom and allied himself with Constantinople. Both of these may have been open 
to influence by Byzantine liturgical practice. On Mount Athos there are six rolls at Hilandar Monastery 
(ЗЛ, ЗЛІ, ЗЛП, 16/IV, 16/V, 16/VI) and one, associated with the reforming Patriarch Evtimij of Tarnovo, at 
Zographou Monastery, all of parchment. Equally noteworthy is a very fine parchment roll, written in Russia 
but according to Bulgarian (Tarnovo) norms, St Petersburg, RNB, Е.п.1.33, possibly one of the manuscripts 
commissioned by Archbishop Evfimij of Novgorod (consecrated 1434, d.1458) in connexion with the in- 
troduction of the Jerusalem Typicon at Novgorod. Evidence of a further Novgorod manuscript, now lost, is 
provided by Moscow, RGB, Uvarov 632 (44/561), a nineteenth-century copy which preserves the colophon 
of the original with the date 1424. It would appear that these Slavonic liturgical rolls were written in imita- 
tion of Greek liturgical practice in the context of liturgical contacts or reforms, but that the tradition never 
gained a wide currency among the Slavs. The parchment liturgical rolls may be written on both sides and 
wound around a wooden cylinder; in both these features they differ from the other types of roll. In all types 
of Slavonic rolls, the text runs in a single column with the lines parallel to the short edge of the roll, so 
that in this respect the Slavonic rolls resemble the Byzantine, and not the classical tradition in their layout. 
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In marked contrast to the liturgical rolls is a second group of Slavonic manuscripts that take this form, 
but have a completely different function and cultural status. These are rolls that typically bear so-called 
‘apocryphal prayers’ (unofficial and sometimes doctrinally suspect Christian invocations) or short narra- 
tives describing encounters between Jesus or the saints and the unclean spirits held to be responsible for 
disease. They are found in both the Glagolitic (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. slav. 11) and Cyrillic traditions. 
The earliest paper examples date from the end of the fourteenth century, but the practice of using such 
rolls as amulets evidently goes back to the beginnings of Slavonic literacy. A group of amulets in the form 
of rolled sheets of lead has been found at various sites in Bulgaria and dated by archaeologists to the tenth 
or eleventh centuries. These bear incised texts, including some of the same apocryphal prayers and the 
Epistola Abgari. This last (which, although perfectly Orthodox, sometimes appears on the lists of prohib- 
ited books precisely because of this superstitious usage) is particularly interesting because of its persistent 
use as an apotropaic text in the Balkans. It gives its name to the celebrated Abagar, famous as the first 
printed text to contain elements of vernacular Bulgarian, printed in Rome in 1651 by Filip Stanislavov, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Nikopolis. This was printed in narrow columns on one side of the paper only, 
in such a way that the columns of text could be separated and combined into a roll in order, as explicitly 
stated in the colophon, to be worn on the person ‘instead of relics’. It is remarkable both as a move by the 
Church to adopt elements of folk religion and as the transition of a very specific form of written text from 
the manuscript to the printed era. Manuscript scroll-amulets continued to be produced in Bulgaria well 
into the nineteenth century; they may include pictures and other decorative elements. 

A third group of manuscripts for which the roll form was preferred is represented by the calligraphic 
rolls which were produced in Russia from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries (but most specimens date 
from the seventeenth; for examples, and illustrations, see Du Feu — Simmons 1970). Although they may 
incorporate continuous texts of various sorts, their principal purpose is to display the alphabet, each letter 
usually being represented by a multitude of cursive (skoropis’) forms. It is not clear whether they had any 
purpose beyond the demonstration of the writer's skill. In many cases this was considerable, so that the 
result may be highly decorative, but not visible unless the manuscript is unrolled. 


10.3. The making of the codex 


Apart from these very specific categories, ‘the book’, as far as the Slavs were concerned, meant the codex. 
By the time they had adopted it, its structure had become largely standardized in Byzantium, and this is 
reflected equally in the nascent Slavonic traditions. 


10.3.1. The making of the quires 

Any attempt at a comprehensive study of the Slavonic codex is hindered by the fact that, until quite re- 
cently, catalogues of Slavonic manuscripts have tended to omit any codicological description beyond the 
number of the leaves and the material of which they are made, so that there is much data yet to be col- 
lected (cf. Ch. 4 $ 2.9). Nevertheless it is clear that from the earliest times the quires (errors and omissions 
excepted) normally consisted of eight leaves. This is not an absolute rule, any more than it is with Greek 
manuscripts (if anything, somewhat less), but it is a persistent norm. It continues, moreover, after paper 
replaces parchment, everywhere except in the Ukraine, where gatherings of ten or twelve leaves become 
the rule. 

The rule of Gregory is by and large observed (though not always and not with total consistency), but— 
particularly in Cyrillic manuscripts—the quires most frequently begin with the hair side of the parchment. 
From the Greek point of view this is a ‘provincial’ practice, and may relate to a local tradition in the Greek 
uncials of the eighth and ninth centuries on which the earliest Cyrillic manuscripts were modelled. The 
earliest Glagolitic manuscripts, paradoxically, may follow a more ‘modern’ practice (for example, the 
quires of the Codex Assemanianus, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. slav. 3, begin with the flesh side; cf. DZurova 
1997, 231). It is tempting to see in this the heritage of Constantinople, the city from which the mission of 
Cyril and Methodius set out. 


10.3.2. Pricking and ruling 

The Slavs inherited from the Greeks the practice of pricking and ruling the parchment in order to produce 
a consistency of layout throughout the volume. Pricking was most frequently done with an awl from the 
flesh side of the leaves; ruling in dry point may be done from the hair side or the flesh side, but most often 
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from the former, at least in those manuscripts in which the flesh side forms the outer surface of the quires. 
Occasionally the ruling was carried out leaf by leaf, but more often two bifolia at a time. No research 
on the scale of that done by Leroy for the Greek tradition (Leroy [Julien] 1976) has been carried out for 
Slavonic manuscripts; however, DZurova and Stanéev have provisionally proposed a number of ‘Slavonic’ 
ruling types and ruling systems. (Given that Leroy was dealing with manuscripts in which the quires, as 
arule, begin with the flesh side, and that in the vast majority of Slavonic manuscripts they begin with the 
hair side, the direct application of Leroy’s categories to Slavonic manuscripts is problematic.) The results 
are so far somewhat inconclusive, not least because it is not infrequent for different systems to coexist 
within the same manuscript. However, Dzurova has noted that while the earliest Glagolitic manuscripts 
tend in this respect to reflect contemporary practice at Constantinople, Cyrillic manuscripts are more ‘ar- 
chaic’, and their ruling, like the organization of their quires, finds closer parallels in the Syriac, Armenian 
and Georgian traditions (see the more detailed discussion in Dzurova 1997, 47, 92—106, 230—231). 

In round Glagolitic manuscripts the text is generally written below the line, as is commonly the case 
with Greek minuscules after the tenth century; indeed, the alphabet seems to have been intended to be 
written in this way, as some of the letters, such as œ, do not reach the base line (cp. fig. 1.10.4). Cyrillic, 
by contrast, like the Greek uncials from which it is derived, is generally written above the line (cp. fig. 
1.10.1), though there are occasional examples of *hanging Cyrillic', written below the line. These are few 
in number and almost all very early, including such important manuscripts as the Enina Apostolos (Sofia, 
NBKM, 1144). They may reflect the practice of scribes accustomed to writing in Glagolitic. 

Hardly any research has been done on the ruling systems of paper manuscripts. These can be quite 
complex, sometimes including guidelines for marginalia, running titles, etc. Double ruling—providing not 
only a base-line but a head-line—is particularly prevalent in Romanian manuscripts, but rare elsewhere. 
The use of a ruling board, typically made of wood with cords glued to it to form ridges against which the 
paper could be pressed down in order to be impressed with the desired ruling pattern, was common from 
the fifteenth century onwards. This, the equivalent of the Turkish (Arabic) mistara was known as karamsa 
in Russian and karaksal in Bulgarian; both words are presumably derived ultimately from Greek charasso 
‘to engrave’, though it is not entirely clear by what processes. The use of such a board was evidently very 
convenient in reducing the labour involved in ruling, to the extent that it might be used even though it did 
not correspond perfectly to the layout of the book it was intended to produce—two columns instead of 
one, or vice versa, superfluous marginal guidelines, a written area inappropriate for the size of the page. In 
such cases the scribes were quite capable of using the ruling pattern as only an approximate guide, ignor- 
ing unnecessary elements, writing outside the ruled area, etc. 


10.3.3. Ordering systems 

Quire signatures are often lost when they are placed very close to the edge of a leaf which was subse- 
quently trimmed during binding, so that the fact that they are frequently absent, particularly from the old- 
est manuscripts, does not mean that they were not originally there, and examples are known from as early 
as the eleventh century. The signatures are always numerical, and may be on the first recto of each quire, 
or on the last verso, or on both; the practice of signing quires at both ends becomes more frequent with 
the passage of time. They are usually placed in the lower margin, either centrally or toward the outer edge 
(rarely toward the inner edge) of the page (cp. fig. 1.10.8). Signatures in the upper margin are uncommon, 
but may occasionally be encountered in manuscripts of all periods. Occasionally scribes mark the first leaf 
of a gathering with a cross placed centrally in the upper margin of the recto; this may be combined with 
other signing systems and is found mostly in Ukrainian manuscripts. Catchwords and signatures on the in- 
ner pages of gatherings are infrequent and appear only toward the end of the manuscript period, evidently 
under the influence of printed books; the same is true of foliation or pagination, which remain unusual. 
Running titles, however, are often met with (but not obligatory) in certain types of manuscript such as the 
Gospels, where the name of the evangelist may appear in abbreviated form at the top of each recto (though 
there are examples where not every leaf is so marked). 


10.4. The layout of the page 


The enthusiasm that Byzantinists have shown in recent years for 'quantitative codicology' has not been 
matched by Slavists, and in the absence of extensive statistical data one can only give a tentative and 
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approximate outline of this aspect of the Slavonic book. An analysis of forty-eight codices in Budapest, 
carried out for the purposes of this chapter, reveals that the ratio of height to breadth varies from 0.85 to 
0.59, with some correlation between this ratio and the overall size of the volumes, the smaller books be- 
ing 'squarer' (only one book with a vertical dimension over 300 mm has a ratio greater than 0.65). While 
this may be comparable with Byzantine codices, the proportion of the page occupied by text (the ‘black’ ) 
is not: in fewer than a quarter of the books does it fall below 50%. Those with a very large area occupied 
by text tend to be late and informal, but even so, in one fourteenth-century Gospel book it reaches 63%. 
By and large, as one might expect, the higher the quality of the manuscript, the smaller the written area 
relative to the overall size of the page. However, given the depredations of binders over the years, it is in 
almost every case impossible to say what the original proportion of text to page was. 

Although the above is a very small sample, it is likely to prove typical, at least as far as ‘ordinary’ 
manuscripts are concerned. Departures from the norm are more likely in particularly luxurious manu- 
scripts on the one hand, or particularly rustic ones on the other, and not only because of their decoration 
or lack of it, but even more because of their scribes’ attitudes to their materials. In the former case they 
were able to allow themselves extensive margins to set off the aesthetic qualities of their text, while in the 
latter considerations of economy seem to have dictated a more intensive use of parchment that was itself 
not necessarily perfectly regular. Nevertheless, although—as we shall see when we come to look at their 
decoration—continuing influence and shared development with the Byzantine tradition is easier to trace 
in manuscripts of the highest quality, it is clear that the major traditions of Cyrillic manuscript production 
were not only originally derived from Byzantium, but continued to take the Byzantine tradition as their 
model in later ages. 


10.5. Text structure and readability 

10.5.1. Writing 

The visual arrangement of the text within the manuscript, reflecting its logical structure, essentially con- 
tinues—or parallels—that of Greek manuscripts, with their headpieces (and more rarely tailpieces), titles 
and initials. Cyrillic bookhands are derived from uncials, not minuscules, and this does to a certain extent 
affect the immediate appearance of the page, particularly in the more formal manuscripts (see also Ch. 2 
§ 9). Nevertheless, the relationship between the majuscule title and the rest of the text is very similar, in 
usage, proportion, and even the shape of the majuscule characters, to that seen in Greek minuscule manu- 
scripts. The first Cyrillic majuscule titles are very early (in uncial manuscripts such as the Codex Supra- 
sliensis, fig. 1.10.1) and the contrast between them and the ordinary bookhand (and, in the more elegant 
manuscripts, their decorative character) becomes more pronounced with the passage of time. In the later 
period, and especially in Russia, the use of ligatures in titles may become more and more frequent, until it 
develops into a style of writing known as vjaz', in which adjacent letters share their vertical strokes, and 
those without any, such as €, are reduced in size and tucked into the spaces between the others (Séepkin 
1903; cp. fig. 1.10.8); by the seventeenth century this extreme form of ligation, combined with the in- 
creasingly elongated proportions of the characters, reaches a point where the titles' decorative function is 
often achieved at the expense of legibility. 

Similarly reminiscent of Greek practice are the large initials which may set off sections of the text 
which do not merit a separate heading, to the extent that they are known to Cyrillic palaeographers as 
*neo-Byzantine'. They normally occur at the beginning of a line, and may protrude into the margin. Typi- 
cally red, they may be two or more lines in height and may be plain or decorated with nodes and tendrils. 

It is not only in their general layout, however, that Cyrillic manuscripts follow their Byzantine pro- 
totypes; the resemblance may be even more pronounced in particular books. Thus a page from the Gos- 
pels— particularly after the general acceptance of the Jerusalem Typicon in both Byzantine and Slavonic 
worlds during the fourteenth century—is likely to have exactly the same layout in both Greek and Sla- 
vonic traditions: the block of text in black divided by rubrics indicating the pericopes and the occasions 
for which they are appointed, with, in the margins, pericope numbers in red, chapter numbers in black, and 
the proems of the pericopes in red. 

This is, admittedly, not universal, and some of the finer points of Byzantine textual organization 
may be lost in Slavonic transmission. One example would be the lists of contents that form part of the 
Euthalian apparatus preceding each Epistle in continuous texts of the Apostolos, in which the sections, 
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numbered in black, may be divided into subsec- 
tions, numbered in red. The distinction of colour 
is hardly ever maintained in Slavonic manuscripts, 
so that the numbering ceases to be comprehensible. 
Similarly, the Apostolus Christinopolitanus (Lviv, 
Historical Museum, 39) is unique among Slavonic 
commentated Apostoloi (of which, dating from the 
twelfth century, it is the earliest example) in having 
a layout very similar to Byzantine manuscripts of 
the same type, with the text occupying the centre 
of the page and the commentary surrounding it. In 
later manuscripts (even the commentated Aposto- 
los of 1220, Moscow, Gosudarstvennyj istoriéeskij 
muzej, Syn. 7) the commentary is brought in from 
the margin and intercalated with the text, so that the 
latter is broken up into very short sections (some- 
times even single words), within a simple one- or 
two-column layout. In the better manuscripts, a 
visual distinction between text and commentary 
is maintained, but this is not always the case, and 
confusion does arise. This is a good example of the 
tendency of Slav scribes to avoid the elaborate lay- 
outs that may be found in Byzantine (and still more 
in Latin) manuscripts, even to the occasional detri- 
ment of the structure of the text. Most manuscripts 
have a single column of text. Two columns may be 
used in large-format manuscripts where the length 
of the lines of a single column might be detrimental 
to legibility, though often very large manuscripts 
are also written in large script, so that a single col- 
umn suffices. It is, however, not uncommon for 
Gospels written in single columns to be followed 
by lectionaries (consisting largely of calendrical 
information and rubrics) arranged in double col- 
umns; this partly reflects considerations of legibil- 
ity and scribal convenience, but also the relative 
status of the two types of text. Subordinate sections 
of a work, such as prefaces or apparatus, may be 
written in smaller script than the main text, and in 
such cases a different layout may be adopted for 
them. It would, however, be unwise to generalise 
about particular formats for specific types of text, 
as practices varied considerably at different periods 
and in different places. 

The early manuscripts are, as a rule, written 
in scriptio continua, though the Kiev Missal (fig. 
1.10.4) is a remarkable exception. Word-division— 
or rather division into prosodic units—establishes 
itself in the Glagolitic tradition from the thirteenth 
century (MacRobert 2002, on which this paragraph 
is largely based). Cyrillic is more resistant to it, 
though the otherwise conservative and isolated tra- 
dition of Bosnia begins to provide examples of di- 
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Fig. 1.10.4 Kiev Missal, tenth century, Kiev, Ukrainian 
National Library, 19264, f. 3r, photograph courtesy of 
the Ukrainian National Library. 
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Fig. 1.10.5 Codex Zographensis, tenth/eleventh century, St 
Petersburg, RNB, Glag. 1, f. 1r. 
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vision on a prosodic basis from about the same period, possibly under Glagolitic influence. Division into 
prosodic units is observed in the more mainstream Serbian tradition from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, though it appears not to have been obligatory and to have been subordinate to other principles 
governing the disposition of text on the page. By the time of the Second Dragalevci Gospels (Sofia, 
NBKM, 347, written near Sofia in the 1580s) word-division may be almost modern, with only clitics 
and non-syllabic words not separated from their neighbours, but in other manuscripts from the same 
period and even later scriptio continua persists: it seems to have been a matter of local or even personal 
preference. By and large the Balkan Slavs seem to have been more advanced in this respect than those 
of the east, but it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules tying the progress of this development to 
particular times and places. Its general direction is nevertheless clearly from scriptio continua toward a 
progressively more systematic word-division, which was probably assisted by the appearance of printed 
books, in which prosodic division is used from the beginning. 


10.5.2. Decoration and illumination 

The illuminators of manuscripts derived their art from the same sources as the scribes, namely the Byz- 
antine codex. The use of decorative elements to reflect the logical structure of the text has already been 
mentioned, and, just as the practice follows Byzantine models, so does the actual decoration. It is already 
present in the earliest manuscripts, in which its extent varies considerably. Even in a large and elegantly 
written manuscript such as the Codex Suprasliensis (fig. 1.10.1) the decoration may be confined to sim- 
ple ribbon-like head- and tailpieces and some outline initials. By contrast, the Codex Zographensis (St 
Petersburg, RNB, Glag.1, a Glagolitic tetraevangelion and one of the major canonical Old Church Sla- 
vonic manuscripts, see fig. 1.10.5) has polychrome headpieces, and there is evidence that originally it had 
miniatures of the evangelists, which do not survive (Zagrebin — LevSina 2009). To some extent, the fact 
that early Glagolitic decoration is derived from the Byzantine tradition—or even, one might say, repre- 
sents a provincial strand of the Byzantine tradition—may help to fill in the gaps left by the absence of 
any possibility of dating round Glagolitic manuscripts by palaeographical criteria. A comparison of the 
iconography of the historiated initials in the Codex Assemanianus (fig. 1.10.6) with Greek manuscripts 
(which are datable) has shown that the closest parallels are to be found in the eleventh century, which sug- 
gests that this is the probable date of the Codex Assemanianus itself (Musakova 1996). 

The Ostromir Gospels being the earliest dated Slavonic manuscript (1055—1057), its miniatures are 
also the earliest to which a firm date can be assigned. There are three of them, depicting SS Mark, Luke, 
and John. (Presumably St Matthew was also originally represented.) They are all of a high quality, and all 
have evident Byzantine antecedents, which are particularly evident in the treatment of St John's garments. 
The miniatures of St Mark and St Luke are by a different artist, and while in terms of their iconography 
and composition they may be compared with miniatures in Greek manuscripts, their technique obviously 
owes a great deal to Byzantine enamels, the draperies being conveyed by fine gold lines through blocks 
of colour reminiscent of cloisonné enamel. There had been active artistic contacts between Kiev and 
Constantinople since the conversion of Rus' at the end of the tenth century (most famously in the deco- 
ration of St Sophia in Kiev, but elsewhere as well), so it is not surprising that by the time the Ostromir 
Gospels manuscript was decorated, local artists had assimilated the styles and techniques of Byzantine 
painting and were producing masterpieces of their own. 

It may thus be said that as early as the middle of the eleventh century, Slavonic book art had acquired 
a momentum of its own and was capable of an existence without reference to its Byzantine models. It is 
noteworthy that the miniatures of the Ostromir Gospels were the models for those in the Mstislav Gospels 
(Moscow, Gosudarstvennyj istori¢eskij muzej, Syn. 1203), fifty or sixty years later (in which, inciden- 
tally, the miniature of St Matthew survives, providing an idea of its lost original in the Ostromir Gospels). 
Particularly remarkable is the fact that the Mstislav Gospels are dependent on the Ostromir Gospels for 
their decoration but not for their text, which represents a different redaction of the Slavonic translation. 
This shows that its creators did not simply set about reproducing an existing manuscript, but were selec- 
tive, taking the most admired or most authoritative features from the various sources available to them. 

The most luxurious illumination of course depended on generous patronage, which in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries meant above all the courts of the Russian princes; from the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, the rulers of Bulgaria and Serbia also began to commission manuscripts, leading up to the golden age 
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in the reign of John Alexander of Bulgaria (1331 - 
1371). Some manuscripts were also produced for 
members of the higher clergy. It is noteworthy that 
some of the most outstanding Slavonic manuscripts 
from an artistic point of view have Greek models. 
The Kiev Psalter (St Petersburg, RNB, OLDP F 6) 
is—apart from its Slavonic text—a typical mem- 
ber of the group of so-called ‘monastic’ illustrated 
psalters (i.e. with illustrations on the margins), 
closest in its iconography to the Baltimore Psalter 
(Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, W733). It is hardly 
co-incidental that the prelate who commissioned 
it, Bishop Michael of Smolensk, had twice visited 
Constantinople, in the company of two Metropoli- 
tans of Kiev (de facto of Moscow), Pimen, and (af- 
ter his death) Cyprian, a Bulgarian who had spent 
much time in the Imperial City and was an even 
more important Kulturtrdger for Russia in the con- 
text of the liturgical reforms that accompanied the 
introduction of the Jerusalem Typicon and were to 
have a very significant effect on book production in 
Russia. The Psalter was written in Kiev—hence the 
name by which it is known—in 1397, during which 
year both Bishop Michael and Metropolitan Cyprian 
were visiting that city, and the scribe, Spiridon, evi- Fig. 1.10.6 Codex Assemanianus, eleventh century, 


dently from Moscow, was part of their entourage. Vatican City, ВАУ, Vat. slav. 3, f. 81у, from Ivanova- 
The ‘aristocratic’ illustrated psalter (i.e. with ^ Mavrodinova — DZurova 1981. 


full-page miniatures) is also represented among the 

Slavs, by the Tomić Psalter (Moscow, Gosudarst- 

venny] istoriéeski] muzej, Мих. 2752) and the Munich Psalter (Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. slav. 
4). The former is believed to have been commissioned by the Bulgarian Tsar John Alexander in the early 
13605, and the latter for Prince Lazar of Serbia (4.1389) or for his son Stefan Lazarević; they show icono- 
graphical affinities with each other and with the Byzantine tradition to which they belong. Even more 
striking is the case of the Gospels of John Alexander (London, BL, Add. 39627), written in 1356, which 
has been shown to be directly dependent, as far as its illumination is concerned, on an eleventh-century 
Greek manuscript now in Paris (BnF, Grec 74). 

This is partly to do with the prestige that Constantinople and its cultural traditions enjoyed among the 
Slavs, and also because it provided the model of Empire: John Alexander and his family are depicted in 
the Gospels in full Byzantine imperial regalia. Equally, however, Slavs and Greeks were working within 
the same tradition, and probably would not have recognized the dichotomy that modern scholarship has 
imposed upon them. It was possible, after all, for a Slavonic artist to illuminate a Greek manuscript: such 
is the case with London, BL, Add. 24376, a fourteenth-century Greek Gospel manuscript with four full- 
page miniatures which, to judge by their Slavonic inscriptions, are the work of a Slav. To this extent there 
was a single Orthodox Christian culture which transcended national or ethnic differences. This is not to 
say that it was uniform—nobody would mistake North Russian teratological ornament for Greek work- 
manship—but it did possess a certain wholeness which allowed for cultural transference either in particular 
instances, as in the major commissions just mentioned, or where there was immediate contact, in such cultural 
centres as the monasteries of Mount Athos. The essential point is that it was not a question of a single borrow- 
ing of Byzantine artistic models and techniques at the outset: the local traditions that developed from them 
developed not in isolation, but within the overarching framework of the Byzantine Commonwealth, and 





always with the possibility of refreshing their inspiration from the source. 
Naturally, it was those books that were most frequently copied that developed the most regular deco- 
rative schemes. It is only the more richly decorated books of the four Gospels that have full-page minia- 
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tures of the evangelists, 
each before his gospel, 
but almost all will be- 
gin each gospel with 
a large headpiece and 
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Fig. 1.10.7 The Anikievo Gospel Book, early fifteenth century, Library of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences 34.7.3, ff. 92v-93r, miniature showing St Mark and the incipit of pels themselves. Other 
the Gospel of Mark, photo from Sarab'janov — Smirnova 2007, 457. widely-used books had 

their own decorative 
norms, though the particular prestige attached to the Gospels (particularly those copies intended to be 
kept on the altar) meant that as a rule they tended to have more care and attention lavished on them than 
any others, even those which also had a liturgical function. 

Conversely, secular books (which in any case constitute a minority of extant Slavonic manuscripts), 
being less prestigious, are by and large less extensively decorated, or in some cases not decorated at all. 
Certain works, such as the Physiologus, have subject-matter that encourages illustration, though this is by 
no means always of a high quality. Amongst secular works it was above all histories that attracted illustra- 
tion of the heroes and events that they dealt with (though it was not an obligatory component and there 
are historical manuscripts in which the text is not illustrated at all); this is true both of general chronicles 
and individual works on historical themes such as the Alexandriad. Outstanding among these are the 
historical manuscripts commissioned by rulers, where the resources of high patronage are combined with 
the prestige generated by the patrons’ consciousness of their own position in the flow of world events. 
Most famous among these are the Chronicle of Konstantinos Manasses (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. slav. 2), 
another of John Alexander's manuscripts, and the colossal illustrated chronicle (Licevoj svod) written for 
Ivan the Terrible, which consists of ten very large volumes, now divided amongst three libraries, contain- 
ing in all over 16,000 miniatures. 


10.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work 


10.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

Among the Slavs, as among the Greeks, the production of books was not the prerogative of the monastic 
scriptoria that dominated scribal activity in Western Europe in the earlier Middle Ages. Although archae- 
ologists have identified one building at the ninth-century monastery at Ravna, in eastern Bulgaria, as a 
‘scriptorium’ (Popkonstantinov — Kostova 2010, 120), this is far from certain; and even if books were 
copied there, there is no basis for assuming the same sort of organization and regular administration that 
the word 'scriptorium' implies in a Western European context. The very high quality of some of the work, 
which is to be found wherever there was wealth and patronage, indicates the existence of a body of highly 
trained scribes who were available for major commissions, but we have no knowledge of who they were 
or where or how they were employed. The scribe of the Ostromir Gospels identifies himself only as the 
deacon Gregory, which presumably means that he was a member of the secular clergy, but there is no re- 
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cord of what else he may have done in this capacity, where he served, or of any other books that he wrote, 
though he was certainly an experienced scribe. Of the illuminators of this book we know even less; all that 
we can deduce is that they were Eastern Slavs, and that they too were experienced craftsmen. There are 
other cases where a book can be shown to be the work of a professional team of scribes working in a co-or- 
dinated manner, which, again, implies the existence of scriptoria even as early as the twelfth century (see 
the analysis of Syn. 262 in the Historical Museum in Moscow by Uchanova 2008), but it is not at present 
possible to identify them with precise locations. Virtually all the major Slavonic manuscripts of the earlier 
period are isolated; only occasionally can one identify the same hand in more than one of them. АП that 
one can safely deduce from this is that a large amount of material must have been lost. There is, moreover, 
other evidence which suggests that by no means all manuscripts were produced in such an organized man- 
ner in the early period. A man such as the scribe of the Bitola Triodion (Sofia, BAS, 38, twelfth century) 
who complains bitterly of the cold, even though he was writing in a monastery, was certainly not working 
in a room properly appointed for the production of books. He was not the only scribe to complain of his 
working conditions. It is possible to form only a very incomplete idea of the circumstances in which books 
were written in the earlier period from such random scraps of information. 

It may be in part this absence of material that makes the attribution of manuscripts to particular cen- 
tres—let alone to particular scriptoria—impossible until very late in the history of the Slavonic manuscript 
book. For the earlier period, in the absence of any explicit evidence in the books themselves, they can 
only be attributed regionally—and that on linguistic rather than palaeographic grounds. This is reflected 
in the traditional practices of manuscript description, which differ from those of Western Europe in that 
instead of the geographical origin which forms part of the summary data normally provided in a western 
description, the description of a Slavonic manuscript may specify the recension of Church Slavonic used 
(in Russia) or the orthographical system (in Serbia and Bulgaria). 

However, our inability to identify the place of production of a manuscript with any precision is due 
not only to the gaps in our information, but also to the apparent absence of ‘house styles’ at many of the 
places where manuscripts were written. It is not abnormal to come across a manuscript clearly written at 
one time and in one place by a team of scribes who made no attempt to standardise their practice. Even 
individuals could be inconsistent. The manuscript Eton College 40 is a Gospel book in which the actual 
Gospels and their prefaces are written in Church Slavonic of the Serbian recension, but the lectionaries 
and other material that follow (which are written by the same scribe and begin on the fourth leaf of a 
quire) are written in the Bulgarian recension. The scribe had presumably copied the latter from a different 
antigraph, but what is noteworthy is that he evidently felt no need to impose any linguistic consistency. 

It is only toward the end of the Middle Ages, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that we find 
centres of book production that are recognisable by their products, such as the Kirillo-Belozerskij Mon- 
astery in Russia, or Etropole and (even later) Adzar in Bulgaria. There are several factors operating here. 
One is, of course, the greater quantity of material that has survived from these later times, but another is 
the organization of production, where a permanent body of craftsmen—not just scribes, but binders and 
other persons involved in making books—were engaged in catering not only for the immediate needs of 
the monastery, but for the wider world as well. Although we do not have sufficient evidence to state posi- 
tively that such centres had not existed previously, it does appear that a significant proportion of the books 
that were produced in the earlier period were written ad hoc, to satisfy the requirements of a particular 
church or monastery, or in response to the commission of a rich donor. This would certainly explain the 
predominance of the clergy amongst early scribes. (The majority of those who identify themselves give 
no information beyond their names, but those who do are almost invariably priests or monks.) Although 
not the only people who could read and write, they were the only ones who actually needed books in their 
daily lives, and might thus be impelled to write for themselves what they could not obtain by other means. 
This practice continued well into the eighteenth century, for printing, although by that time established 
in all the Slavonic countries except Bulgaria, was (depending on circumstances) commercially underde- 
veloped or a state monopoly, and thus not fully responsive to the laws of supply and demand. There was 
inadequate provision of certain types of printed book, which continued to be written by hand. 

In the early period, people who wrote books usually wrote for the institutions that they served rather 
than for themselves personally, for the materials were expensive and the ordinary parish clergy are un- 
likely to have been able to afford them as their personal possessions, while monks have no personal 
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property in principle. Even the great commis- 
sions by princes and other prominent individuals 
were frequently undertaken as donations to major 
churches and monasteries, although some were 
for personal use. This means that there was com- 
paratively little trade in books: once a volume 
was given to the church or monastery, or received 
by the princely treasury, it was expected to stay 
there. There is also very little evidence indeed of 
payment to scribes. In the case of books intended 
to be used by the writer, the question would not 
arise, and monks would presumably not expect 
to be paid for their labours (though their monas- 
teries might, if the books were not for their own 
use), and in those cases, such as expensive com- 
missions, where it is likely that paid craftsmen 
were employed, the payment is not recorded in 
the books. 


10.6.2. Colophons 

Inscriptions regarding the sale and purchase of 
books become common only in the later period, 
when a plentiful supply of paper had made books 
more numerous and affordable. By this time it 
was common for a book to be purchased, rather 
than written, for a parish church, so that we find 
inscriptions such as this: ‘This book of the Gos- 
pels was bought by the priest Petr PleSovskij and 





Fig. 1.10.8 Codex Rilensis 4/14, copied by Vladislav 
Grammaticus іп 1456 (Hexaemeron), f. lr, photograph 
courtesy of the abbot and the monks of the Monastery of St 
Ivan of Rila, Bulgaria, and the Virtual Library and Digital 
his wife Fenna for the village of Strojne for the Archives of the Rila Monastery manuscript collection, 
remission of our sins and those of our children Sofia University. 


and of all departed Orthodox Christians. I bought 

it from Petr Hankuvskij and gave for it a cow and a bull, that was the price of the Gospels. ... And I ask 
for God's sake that whoever shall celebrate using it shall not forget us sinners, and let him serve God in 
the church to which God shall send it. In the year of Our Lord 1697’ (Budapest, OSZK, Fol. Eccl. Slav. 
13, ff.5-24). This is informative in several respects. The village of Strojne is in the Subcarpathian oblast’ 
of the Ukraine, which shows that in that region a manuscript written in the middle of the sixteenth century 
was still a working book 150 years later, for the inscription shows that it was expected to be used in the 
celebration of the Liturgy. Its price was still substantial, though it seems to have been comparable with 
prices for large printed books at that time; in 1724 the book was rebound for twelve Hungarian silver pen- 
nies (máriások). It is unclear (as always in such inscriptions) whether the donor purchased it himself and 
then presented it to the church, or whether he simply financed its acquisition. Quite exceptional is Father 
Petr's realism in asking to be commemorated wherever the book was used: usually these inscriptions end 
with an anathema against anyone who removes the book from the church to which it is given, though this, 
considering the manuscripts’ present locations, was never effective. 

Inscriptions such as these, which record events in a manuscript's history, are much more common than 
those which record its creation. It is customary for cataloguers to record dated manuscripts separately, and 
a survey of catalogues, despite the variety of the collections that they describe, reveals quite a consistent 
result: less than an eighth of the manuscripts are dated, and even fewer have anything that could properly 
be described as a colophon. When scribes’ names appear, they are often in brief invocations of God or the 
saints to have mercy upon them, which say very little about the scribes, or the circumstances in which the 
book was written. 

The formal colophon appears most frequently when the book was commissioned by some dignitary, 
and as a rule says much more about him than about the scribe. The earliest surviving colophon, that of the 
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Ostromir Gospels (1055—1057), is typical in this respect. Apart from this, there is no standard format for 
a colophon. It may mention the place for which the manuscript was written, if it was commissioned by an 
institution or by a donor for presentation. In an ecclesiastical context, the name of the relevant abbot or 
bishop may be mentioned, so also secular rulers. It follows that major commissions are more frequently 
provided with colophons than ‘ordinary’ manuscripts. 


10.6.3. Dating systems 

The date in a colophon is given anno mundi according to the Byzantine Era (in the seventeenth century 
sometimes also anno Domini); by and large the indiction is given as well. Occasionally, and particularly 
in later Serbian manuscripts, quite copious additional calendrical information, such as the lunar and solar 
cycles, the epact, etc., may be supplied. At the other extreme, the modern researcher may be frustrated by 
a scribe who gives the day and the month, but omits the year. 

Usually only the date of completion of the manuscript is given, but sometimes also the date on which 
work began. The Ostromir Gospels is such a manuscript, begun on 21 October 6564, and finished on 12 
May 6565. Though it is usually dated 1056—1057, this is based on the assumption that the year began in 
March, which would be most unusual in an ecclesiastical context (Ramazanova 2010). Assuming the nor- 
mal practice of a September New Year, then this manuscript of 294 leaves, written in a fine uncial, was 
begun on 21 October 1055, and took eighteen and a half months to write. Since we have no idea of what 
other calls Gregory had on his time, this tells us very little about the actual time it took him to write the 
manuscript. However, it is clear that even a less ambitious book was a major labour, though this rarely 
finds expression in the formal colophon. Occasionally, however, scribes find it possible to address their 
readers less formally. A seventeenth-century Ukrainian scribe tells us: ‘After the beginning comes the 
end. Glory to the Lord God, who has permitted me, the sinful priest Basil, to complete this book called 
Sestodnik [a variant of the oktdéchos] in the village of Labovo. As the hare rejoices when it has escaped 
from the stoat and lies safe in its forme licking its paws, so the poor scribe, when he finishes a book, 
would gladly drink to anyone who could be found to pay him for it’ (Budapest, University Library, Cod. 
slav. 3, f. 271). 


10.7. Bookbinding 


Like other aspects of book production, the Slavs took over the technique of bookbinding from Byzantium. 
Like their Greek colleagues, Slavonic binders sewed the quires with the same thread that attached them 
to the boards, beginning by threading it through grooves on the boards, using a biaxial stitch disposition 
and finishing by joining the two halves of the book in the middle. The endbands, typically made of a two 
or more threads wound round a double core of tawed leather, were likewise attached to holes in the boards 
and sewn into each gathering, providing additional strength very necessary to hold a link-stitched binding 
together, and giving the book its characteristic appearance, with the length of the spine noticeably greater 
than that of the fore-edge. Since in such a binding the boards are attached before the text block is fully 
assembled and the pages can be trimmed, the binding is invariably flush with the pages. The boards would 
then be covered with leather—in the oldest examples completely undecorated—and might be provided 
with studs and bosses on the outer surfaces of both boards. Clasps, usually two in number, held the fore- 
edges together and helped to prevent the parchment from warping (though they continued to form part of 
the binding long after parchment had been replaced by paper). 

In the thirteenth century, Russian binders adopted the sewing frame and began to sew the quires, 
generally, on tawed thongs, attaching the boards at the end of this process. Initially, however, this had no 
effect on the outward appearance of the book: bindings continued to be produced flush with the pages and 
with substantial endbands. It is only in the sixteenth century that we begin to see bindings wider than the 
text block in Russia, and even later in the Balkans, where binding techniques are consistently more con- 
servative than those farther north. (For a more detailed discussion of Russian bindings, see Mokretsova 
1995, and for Serbian, Janc 1974.) 

Although the covers of the earliest surviving bindings (which are not numerous) are undecorated, 
from the fourteenth century blind-tooling becomes the usual technique of decorating the leather. This may 
take the form of a geometrical division of the surface into various patterns, or the use of small repeating 
stamps. The patterns created are often very similar to those on contemporary Greek bindings; since the 
tools used are both durable and portable, the potential for transmission from one place to another is high. 
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Later, larger tools with figurative depictions come into use, so that by the seventeenth century a typical 
Gospel book may have an upper cover with a medallion depicting the crucifixion in the middle and the 
four evangelists in the corners, and some decorative motifs in the intervening space; the lower cover 
would usually be less elaborately decorated. By this time, gilt tooling is also quite frequently encountered, 
and the extensive use of larger tools sometimes gives the bindings a somewhat congested appearance. 

Although the tooling of the bindings might include images appropriate to the contents of the books 
they covered, or their actual names, it might also be purely decorative, and this allows a greater cross- 
cultural influence in the binding than in other aspects of the book. In the Balkans one may find Islamic 
elements in the bindings of Slavonic books, and very occasionally a binding that is entirely oriental in 
character, though this is so infrequent that it probably means that the book in question was entrusted to 
a Turkish binder and does not indicate a wholesale adoption of oriental techniques by Christian crafts- 
men. Similarly, ‘hybrid’ bindings combining Russian and Western European practices were sometimes 
produced in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 

The usual material used for covering books was leather. The use of metal—usually brass—studs and 
bosses has already been mentioned, and these may have been both functional, protecting the books when 
they were stacked horizontally, and decorative. In later bindings these metal fittings may include plates 
with various designs—again, one most frequently sees a central crucifixion and corner-pieces with the 
evangelists. These are, of course, intended for the adornment of a book which was held in honour. In the 
most luxurious bindings, leather may be abandoned altogether, and other materials, usually expensive 
cloths or precious metals, used instead. Examples are rare: cloth was not durable, and precious metals 
were not only expensive to begin with, so that they were not often used, but also liable to be despoiled 
at moments of crisis. The Gospels of John Alexander, for example, originally had a metal binding: the 
colophon states that the Tsar had it bound with ‘golden plates’, and this is confirmed by the numerous 
nail-holes in the boards, which are now covered in red leather. A roughly contemporary binding that does 
survive is that of the Gospels of Simeon the Proud (Moscow, RGB, d.304/III, Nel), which is dated 1344. 
It is of silver, with chased decoration of floral and foliar motifs, and has attached to it further silver plates 
(both chased and niello) depicting the crucifixion, apostles, cherubim, etc. This type of cover also has 
Byzantine antecedents, and there were definite contacts between Moscow and Constantinople in this area 
of work: the Altar Gospels of the Cathedral of the Dormition, which is a Russian manuscript, has a gold 
cover decorated with chased figures, filigree and precious stones made by Greek craftsmen working in 
Moscow in the first half of the fifteenth century (Sterligova 2013, 150—156). This obviously represents 
the extreme of luxury in the bookbinder’s art; but even so, it exemplifies the close relationship between 
the Slavonic and the Byzantine book, which manifests itself consistently at all levels of book production. 
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11. Syriac codicology (PGB-FBC-EBW): 
11.1. Materials and tools (PGB-FBC) 
11.1.1. Papyrus 


Syriac papyri are relatively rare and have come down to us only in a fragmentary condition (on papyri and 
all other materials, see Briquel-Chatonnet forthcoming). They are kept in various European libraries, in 
Berlin, Florence, Oslo, Oxford, and Vienna, having been collected from the end of the nineteenth century 
until the end of the twentieth (for a list, see Brashear 1998, 91 n. 24; updated by Butts 2011). The known 
surviving fragments—all apparently parts of codices—mostly originate from Egypt (from the monastery 
of St Catherine on Mount Sinai, and recently from Dayr al-Suryan (Bigoul El-Souriany – Van Rompay 
2001), as well as from Kellis in the Dakhleh Oasis), but some were also discovered in Palestine (Khirbet 
Mird) in 1953; a single fragment kept in Berlin may be of Persian origin. As for the dating, where possible 
scholars resort to the archaeological context, as in the case of some fragments discovered in Syria, dating 
back to the second century cE; but in the great majority of cases, dating depends only on palaeographic 
criteria, according to which most Syriac papyri date from the sixth to the tenth centuries (Sauget 1985). 
The texts are of religious content, sometimes quoting, or paraphrasing, passages from the Bible. The con- 
tent of the Kellis papyri is Manichaean (Franzmann — Gardner 1996; Franzmann 1999), and it is not clear 
if they derive from one codex or from several codices. 


11.1.2. Parchment 

Several parchment fragments containing private writings and legal documents dating back to the third 
century CE were found in the 1930s at Dura Europos in eastern Syria. Of particular interest are two frag- 
ments studied and published by Teixidor (1990) and subsequently examined by Brock (1991а). The first 
of them, measuring 200 x 125 mm, bears traces of bending, pricking and seaming at the top, short edge. 
The content is legal, and the text, written on both the flesh and hair sides, is dated to 552 of the Seleucid 
Era (239/240 ce). The second fragment, measuring 250 x 150—160 mm and damaged, is an attestation of 
a sale of land and property. The informal cursive script is extremely difficult to read, but the text is dated 
to the fifth year of the reign of Emperor Gordian (242). 

The oldest extant Syriac manuscript books are written on parchment, such as the oldest dated Syriac 
manuscript, London, BL, Add. 12150, dated 411. Specific studies on parchment used for Syriac manu- 
scripts do not exist; scholars usually refer to the Coptic and/or Greek use of this material as a suitable 
and reasonable parallel (see for instance MeSéerskaja 1987, 109—110). With the introduction of paper in 
the tenth century, the use of expensive parchment gradually decreased, being in the end restricted to texts 
of particular value and sometimes decorated and illustrated, such as Bibles and lectionaries. The most 
recent dated Syriac manuscript on parchment was written in the Near East (perhaps in Tür ‘Abdin) in 
1567/1568 (Hatch 1946, 6, pl. 94: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Syr. 20 (Sachau 236)) and contains the 
Hudra, hymns for the celebrations of the whole year. Already in the thirteenth century the use of paper had 
come to predominate. In the collection of dated Syriac manuscripts compiled by Hatch (1946, 6), among 
sixteen manuscripts written in the twelfth century, eleven are on parchment; but among the twenty-seven 
of the thirteenth century, only nine are on parchment. Two thirteenth-century parchment manuscripts de- 
serve to be mentioned: both are large-size New Testament lectionaries, related to the monastery of Mor 
Hnanio (Dayr al-Za‘faran) and Mardin, both written by Bishop Theodore Dioscorus (Leroy [Jules] 1964, 
371-389, pls 127—140). In more recent times (early seventeenth century), parchment was used in Rome to 
copy a Syriac manuscript: Florence, BML, Or. 47 (Eusebius of Caesarea’s Letter to Carpian, the Eusebian 
Canons, two Genealogies of Christ, and the Doctrina Theophili); copied by Rabban Adam, an envoy of 
the Nestorian patriarch, active in Rome from 1610 to 1614. 

Palimpsests are numerous in the Syriac tradition (Schmidt [A.] 2009) and are an invaluable source 
of information because they preserve texts otherwise lost. Among the more important palimpsest manu- 
scripts is the so-called Codex Sinaiticus Syriacus (Monastery of St Catherine), which dates back to the 
fourth century, containing the oldest extant copy of the Syriac Gospels according to the Vetus Syra transla- 
tion, over which lives of saints and martyrs were copied in the eighth century (Bensly et al. 1894). Syriac 
palimpsests are interesting in a comparative perspective because they are evidence of contacts with other 
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traditions of eastern Christianity; often the upper and lower layers are both in Syriac, but there are sev- 
eral cases in which the languages of the layers differ and the Syriac text is superimposed over Greek (for 
example, London, BL, Add. 17210; Add. 17211; Add. 14665; in St. Petersburg, RNB, Gr. no. CXIX, the 
opposite occurs), over Coptic (London, BL, Add. 14631; Add. 17183; Add. 14665), over Arabic (London, 
BL, Add. 17138), or over Latin (London, BL, Add. 17212). Recently (in 2003) a Greek fragment of Me- 
nander has been identified in palimpsest leaves of a Syriac manuscript in the Vatican Library (Vat. sir. 623, 
dated 886; van Lantschoot 1965, 151—153). 

The oldest dated Syriac palimpsest, in which both texts are in Syriac, is also the oldest dated Syriac 
biblical manuscript. The upper text, а liturgy for major holidays, is written in western tenth-century sera, 
the lower layer being Isaiah in the Peshitta version, in 'estrangela: the lower text on one of the leaves is 
dated to 459/460 (London, BL, Add. 14512; Tisserant 1911; Hatch 1946, 5). 

Other important palimpsests preserve otherwise lost biblical translations and also secular texts. This 
is the case with the eleventh-century Melkite liturgical text copied over a Syriac translation from Greek of 
Galen's De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis et facultatibus, probably by Sergius of ReS‘ayna, 
dating perhaps from the ninth century. 

Also double palimpsests exist, containing three layers of text, sometimes in different languages. Spec- 
imens are in London, BL, Add. 17212; Add. 17136; Add. 14665. 


11.1.3. Paper 

Scholars have not paid particular attention to the paper used for Syriac manuscripts. The only contribution 
that contains a systematic study in this field is by Nina Pigulevskaja (1960, 154—156; see also MeSéerskaja 
1987). 

The oldest Syriac manuscript on paper is a dated copy of the Book of the Himyarites finished in April 
932, transcribed in Qaryaten (published by Moberg 1924). 

The Syriac manuscripts produced in the Near East, the Levant, and, to some extent, in the Byzantine 
area, are written on paper that does not differ from that used for Islamic manuscripts. 

From the fifteenth century onwards, watermarked paper produced in Italy begins to be attested in 
Syriac manuscripts. Comprehensive studies on the watermarks of Syriac manuscripts are nearly absent. 
Information about watermarks can be found in the catalogues, but in general without illustrations and 
almost always limited to brief descriptions. 

The main reference for watermarks is even now the catalogue by Pigulevskaja (1960). According to 
her research, mainly on manuscripts preserved in Russia, above all in St Petersburg, watermarks in Syriac 
manuscripts from the late fifteenth century onwards point for the most part to paper of Italian, in many 
cases Venetian, production. The most frequently represented watermarks are: (1) an anchor in a circle 
(possibly topped with a trefoil, as in the case of Venetian paper of the late sixteenth century; in older 
paper, the anchor is topped by a star and a cross); (2) a crown topped by a star (Italian); (3) a pot with 
handle (French); (4) crescent moon, in two variants: (4a) three crescents (the so-called tre lune paper, 
produced in Italy for the Levant in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; this variously imitated and 
forged watermark can also be found at the beginning of the nineteenth century); and (4b) a single crescent 
(western France). 

Syriac manuscripts produced in Italy in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, preserved 
mainly in Florence and Rome, show a wide sampling of well documented watermarks, including for ex- 
ample: (5) anchor ending in a ring, in a circle surmounted by star; (6) five-pointed crown, possibly topped 
by a star, a cross or a monogram M; (7) M monogram topped by a star in a coat of arms; (8) monogram F 
over three hills in a shield. 


11.1.4. Other writing supports 

Nothing is known about the use of any wax tablets in the Syriac tradition. As for wooden tablets, one 
single example is attested: Manichaean Syriac-Coptic glossaries are written on two wooden tablets of the 
fourth century found in Egypt, Dakhleh Oasis (Franzmann — Gardner 1996, 101—126). 

Syriac ostraca were found in Mesopotamia (Kamil 1957; Hunter 1998) and Central Asia, in the old 
Sogdian city of Panjakent, now in Tajikistan (Pajkova — Mar&ak 1976; Pajkova 1979). The ostraca from 
Mesopotamia are dated from the fourth to the seventh centuries; Panjakent’s ostracon is dated on ‘ar- 
chaeological, historical and palaeographical’ grounds to the late seventh or early eighth century. The text 
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reproduces some lines of two Psalms; some features of its spelling allow one to suppose that the piece was 
written as a school exercise by a Sogdian copyist with imperfect practice with the Syriac script. 


11.1.5. Inks 


Various recipes (see (Desreumaux forthcoming; Daccache — Desreumaux forthcoming) for the preparation 
of ink (Syriac dyawtà or hebrà, or mayyà da-hrata ‘water of vitriol’) are handed down in annotations on 
Syriac manuscripts. The ink is usually a compound of gall nut ('apsaá) with the addition of vitriol (ferrous 
sulphate; Arabic/Syriac zak), water and gum arabic (samgd ‘arabiyyda) as a thickener (cf. the recipes in 
Wright 1870-1872, II, 580—581, London, BL, Add. 14632, two recipes in Syriac by two different hands; 
according to the first, which refers to the way the 'Egyptian fathers, who live in the desert of Scetis' prepare 
their ink, the bark of a desert plant (Arabic arfay) may be used instead of gall nuts, and wine and vinegar 
are also employed as an additional tannic element; Wright 1870—1872, III, 1085, London, BL, Add. 14644, 
a recipe in Arabic and garsünt, probably from the ninth century (Briquel-Chatonnet et al. 2006); Wright 
1870-1872, Ш, 1207, London, BL, Arund. Or. 53; Wright 1870-1872, Ш, x-xi). Soot (Syriac samama) 
was also used (Land 1862, 58; Hatch 1946, 11). 


11.1.6. Pigments and dyes 

In a Syriac context, Ephrem the Syrian (d.373) seems to evoke the practice of dyeing parchment purple 
(Parainesis 48: chartokokkina ergazé? Analogisai tous lorotomous, ‘Do you make coloured parchment? 
You are like a leather worker’). However, no Syriac parchments of this type are preserved, nor are they 
mentioned by other sources. 

Recipes for silver and golden inks are found in treatises on alchemy/chemistry, in Syriac or Arabic 
garsuni (Berthelot 1893, 203-205). Chrysography is documented by literary sources and by some splen- 
did manuscripts (e.g. fig. 1.11.1). We know, for instance, of John of Mardin (d.1165), who wrote 'four 
Gospels in gold and silver’ (Assemani 1721, 225), and of the Syriac-Orthodox patriarch Michael (1126- 
1199), who ‘did take care of the copy of a magnificent Gospel book written in gold and silver, and adorned 
with pictures; its cover was on both sides decorated with silver and gold’ (Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad 
annum Christi 1234 pertinens, ed. J.-B. Chabot 1954, 314—315). Specimens of such luxury Gospels dated 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries still exist (see Ch. 1 § 11.5.2); chrysography was adopted for writ- 
ing certain passages to be read on the most important holidays of the liturgical calendar. 

However, a single East Syriac witness to a different use of chrysography, MS Vatican City, ВАУ, Vat. sir. 
622, is a small book (180 x 130 mm) in which the four Gospels are written in golden ink on paper that was 
dyed blue. According to the colophon, it was finished in March 1298 for ‘Sarah ... sister of ... George ... 
king of the Ongayyé’. This information refers to a Central Asiatic region (today Inner Mongolia), inhabited 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by Turkic people called Onggiid. This unique example of Syriac 
chrysography could thus originate from Mongolia; but the location of the discovery (Diyarbakir), and other 
clues, does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that the manuscript was 
produced in North Mesopotamia 
(Borbone 2003). 

There are no written sources 
about the use of colours and pig- 
ments in the Syriac manuscript 
tradition. Observations confirm 
the use of red lead (sirigon) in 
rubrications and decoration (see 
below). Yellow, green, purple, 
pink, black and brown are also 
widely used, but blue only very 
seldom. 

On the occasion of preser- 
vation measures undertaken on 
a lectionary (London, BL, Add. Fig. 1.11.1 London, BL, Rich. 7174, dated 1499, Four Gospels, ff. 94v-95r. 
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7170, paper, about 1220), some archaeometric analyses of the pigments were carried out (Clark — Gibbs 
1998). The manuscript contains sixty miniatures, most of them seriously deteriorated. The damage af- 
fected in the first place the surfaces covered with white pigment, which turned black (Leroy [Jules] 1964, 
pl. 82:1, 83:1, 3), but also the ink that was used for a large part of the text had corroded the paper. The 
analysis revealed the presence of the following pigments: red—vermilion (mercury sulphide), which was 
also found in red ink; blue-lazurite (extract of lapis lazuli); yellow-orpiment; orange-yellow-realgar and 
para-realgar (the latter extremely rarely used); white-lead sulphite, in its pure form, and mixed with red, 
blue, purple and brown (the black compound, causing deterioration of the miniatures, was identified as 
lead carbonate). 


11.1.7. Writing instruments 

Information about the writing instruments used by Syrian copyists has been collected on the basis of some 
notes preserved in Syriac manuscripts (Duval 1881, 2-3; Hatch 1946, 23-24; Wright 1870-1872, III, xxvi; 
Land 1862, 56—58). The Syrian copyists used both the quill and the reed pen. The earliest mention of the 
former (‘ерга d-parahta) is found in a manuscript dated 509 (London, BL, Add. 14542, f. 93v); a refer- 
ence to the same instrument occurs in a marginal note in London, BL, Add. 17185, f. 61r: nusaya d-hesra 
d-gelpànà ‘quill test’. Land and Duval assume that the oldest Syriac manuscripts were written with quill 
pens. Wright suggests that Syriac references to quill pens are merely repetitions of Greek formulas, because 
in his opinion the Syriac copyists wrote only with reed pens. According to Land, the reed pen (qanya) was 
not used before the twelfth century, but Hatch puts the date as early as the tenth or the eleventh century, 
referring to information in London, BL, Add. 17128, f. 180v. In any case, the reed pen was apparently 
known in Syria, as written evidence indicates: Isaac of Antioch, in the fifth century, speaks of the 'Spirit's 
reed’ (qanyà d-ruha), and in the ninth century, Thomas of Marga, the abbot of the monastery of Beth ‘Abe, 
describes a vision of a reed writing on the wall of his cell. The reed pen was already well known to Jews, 
Greeks, Copts, and Arabs. Some manuscripts from Central Asia and China could have been written with a 
brush, as was certainly the case for the Syro-Turkic inscriptions found in Inner Mongolia, Hohhot, in the 
“White Pagoda’ (Borbone 2013); cf. the bifolium in Dunhuang, Historical Museum, Mogao Ku B 53:14, 
and the fragment from Qara Qoto no. 123 (Yoshida — Chimeddorji 2008, 9; Muto 2013). 


11.2. Book forms (PGB-FBC) 

11.2.1. The roll and the rotulus 

No horizontal rolls are known in the Syriac book tradition. The vertical roll form (also called ‘rotulus’) is 
not attested at the beginning of the Syriac book tradition, but it was adopted for certain uses later on, after 
the codex was already in general use. Thus there are large liturgical vertical rolls, mainly in the Melkite 
tradition, and small ones containing magical texts and charms. The oldest Syriac magical rolls date back 
to sixth or seventh century (Gignoux 1987), but most of them are quite recent (eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries) and of East Syriac provenance (as is the case of the rolls kept at Harvard and at Oxford (Goshen- 
Gottstein 1979; Hunter 1999, 161—172)). For both categories, both parchment and paper were used. Among 
the liturgical rolls, particular mention deserves to be made of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom (Moscow, 
Institut Vostokovedenija, Lichacev S. II, n. 3), and among magical rolls, Yerevan, Matenadaran, Collection 
of Manuscripts in Foreign Languages, 72 (а, b) (MeSéerskaja 1987), and Avignon, Bibliothèque municipale 
Ceccano, 3858 (Lebanon, sixteenth century (Desreumaux — Gorea 2003), B16-17). 


11.2.3. The codex 

In Syriac, various terms indicate the codex and its parts. The codex is called shaha; the quire kurrasa; a 
single leaf дарра (the word also means ‘board’, ‘tablet’, and then ‘wooden altar/mensa’); two opposite 
pages of a book when it is open ptaha ‘opening’ (Wright 1870-1872, III, xxvi; Hatch 1946, 23-24). 


11.3. The making of the codex (PGB-FBC) 


The structure of the quires in Syriac books is remarkably uniform and stable over time, for all geographi- 
cal areas in which Syriac manuscripts were produced. They are mainly composed of quinions, both of 
parchment and of paper (Mundell Mango 1991; Briquel-Chatonnet 1998b). The quires were made by 
stacking individual bifolia (usually five) and not by folding a sheet twice the size of a bifolium (or larger). 
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Syriac parchment books do not follow Gregory's Rule. Throughout the entire chronological span of pro- 
duction of Syriac manuscripts, small variations in the composition of the quires are documented: quaterni- 
ons and senions are found. For example, the first two quires of Paris, BnF, Syriaque 27 (699, parchment) 
are quaternions; Florence, BML, Or. 230 (1278, paper) is composed of 21 quinions, two senions and two 
quaternions. Manuscripts produced in Rome from the sixteenth century onwards are still composed of 
quinions, such as Florence, BML, Or. 2 and 3 (1606, respectively 39 and 27 quires, all quinions), but also 
of quaternions (for example, Florence, BML, Or. 4, of 1610/1611: 40 quires, 38 of which are quaternions, 
one a quinion and one a ternion). 

A unique example of a Syriac manuscript written in the form of a Chinese book is Manchester, John 
Rylands Library, Syriac 4 (Peshitta Institute shelfmark: 18-8dtl; Coakley 1993, 120—123): it contains 
parts of the Old Testament Peshitta, copied not long before 1725 by a Chinese copyist, reproducing the 
Syriac script 'stroke for stroke so as to produce an exact facsimile' of a much older manuscript. Its leaves 
are folded, in Chinese fashion, at the fore-edge and are written only on the outer sides. Binding is by a 
cord through four stab-holes. The copyist reproduced also the quire numbers and their simple decoration, 
although they are unnecessary in this book form. 


11.3.1. Pricking and ruling 

Pricking is found applied in parchment manuscripts. Most frequently, the pricking is made at the four 
corners of the writing area, which may be laid out in two or three columns. Ruling is most frequently used 
only for the vertical bounding lines, and sometimes also for the top margin, or both top and bottom. Ruling 
is made by means of a sharply pointed instrument for parchment, with a blunt point or a plummet being 
used for paper and sometimes also for parchment. The leaves of very few manuscripts were ruled with ink. 
Only from the twelfth century onwards was ruling used also for the lines. For dated examples of pricking 
and ruling, see Mundell Mango 1991. The ruling board, called in Arabic misfara, was also used by Syrian 
copyists; examples date from as far back as the thirteenth century until modern time. 


11.3.2. Ordering systems 
Quire signatures 
Numbering of quires is standard in Syriac books. The numbers are written on the first and the last page 
of each quire, in the bottom margin. A quire number in the upper margin never occurs, nor do bifolium 
signatures. Very often, the first quire of a book bears no number at the beginning, because the recto of the 
first leaf is left blank; in Syriac manuscripts, the text usually begins on the verso of the first leaf. In some 
of the oldest manuscripts (for example, Paris, BnF, Syriaque 341 (eighth century?)), the quire numbering 
is a later addition. In some old manuscripts, the quire numbers are placed only at the beginning of a quire, 
in the bottom inner margin, as in Florence, BML, plut. 1.56 (Rabbula Gospels, 586), where the numbers 
are Syriac arithmetic numerals (for a list of such figures, see Land 1862, pl. 25, and Duval 1881, xv (pl. 
3)), above which Syriac letters with the corresponding numeric values are written. This method is the most 
ancient device used for numbering quires. Over time, the use of letters with their numerical values com- 
pletely supersedes the use of Syriac numerals, which are not found after the ninth century (Brock 20102). 
At the same time, numbering both the beginning and the end of a quire becomes standard practice, with 
placement of the number at the centre of the bottom margin. Sometimes Armenian, Greek and Coptic let- 
ters are employed as quire numbers (Wright 1870—1872, III, xxvi; see also Hatch 1946, 23). Occasionally 
the quire numbers were written vertically (for example, Jerusalem, NLI, Or. 63 (tenth century?), f. 42v). 

The script used for quire numbers very often changes, by the alternating use of different Syriac scripts, 
serta and 'estrangela. But exceptions do occur: for instance, London, BL, Add. 14548 (790), f. 33r, begin- 
ning of the fourth quire, shows the numeral d = 4, in 'estrangela script, written twice in the lower margin, 
once at the centre, and again to the right, the latter numeral being more prominently decorated (Tisserant 
1914, xxiv and 28). 

Headings, or running titles, are seldom used, but they appear already in the oldest manuscripts, such 
as the Rabbula Gospels, where they are written in red in the top margin of the verso of the fifth leaf (i.e. 
at the central opening of a quinion). In other cases, as in Florence, BML, Ог. 230 (Bar 'Ebroyo's ’Awsar 
roze, 1278), the rubricated headings are written in the top margin of all leaves on the recto. In this case 
they serve the needs of the reader, and were perhaps added after the copyist finished his work, either by 
him or by owners/users of the book. 
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Catchwords 

The use of catchwords is not attested in older 
manuscripts; apparently, it first appears in six- 
teenth-century manuscripts copied in Europe 
(for example, Florence, BML, Or. 3, Or. 10, 
Or. 183, Or. 195 (written in 1585 by Moses of 
Sawro/of Mardin)). The catchwords are placed 
horizontally or obliquely, upwards or down- 
wards, under the last text line, on the verso in 
the lower margin on the left side of the page, 
referring to the first word written on the facing 
recto (fig. 1.11.2). Some practices should be 
seen as the idiosyncratic initiative of the copy- 
ist, for example Moses of Sawro, who writes 
catchwords vertically (Florence, BML, Or. 
185; Vatican City, BAV, Borg. sir. 60; also in 
Arabic manuscripts copied by Moses: see Vat- 
ican City, ВАУ, Vat. ar. 83). Later on, especial- 
ly in manuscripts of the East Syriac tradition, 
the use of catchwords becomes quite frequent 
(see Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 653 (1820), 
and Vat. sir. 283 (nineteenth century?)). 


Foliation, pagination, column numbering 

Foliation began to be used quite late (for ex- 
ample, in the ‘Williams Manuscript’, written 
in 1471 in Hasankeyf: Hall 1886; now New 
York, Utica Public Library, 13501), where leaf 
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Fig. 1.11.2 Charfet, Bibliothéque patriarchale syro-catholique, 
Rahmani 79, 1901, f. 40v, courtesy of Bibliothéque patriarcale 
syro-catholique, Charfet, Lebanon. 


numbers in Syriac letters are written in the 
top margin, perhaps added later), and never 
developed into pagination, except in very re- 
cent manuscripts. Complete foliation is often 
found in the frequently consulted manuscripts, such as those used in liturgy or in scholarly work, and was 
added by readers (for example, Florence, BML, Or. 230, finished in 1278, paginated with Arabic numerals 
in the sixteenth century by its owner, Patriarch Na‘ matallah (4.1587), who also wrote a table of contents 
on the recto of the first leaf, which had as usual been left blank). 

A sign, which we may call the ‘quadruple-dots mark’, is commonly placed on the verso of each leaf, 
in the right-hand corner of the top margin, at the level of the first text line (fig. 1.11.2). Its form differs in 
the West Syriac and East Syriac traditions. Since the colour of the mark usually corresponds to the colour 
of the first words in the first text line, one may suggest that the mark was written by the copyist when 
making the copy. In the West Syriac tradition, the mark consists of four dots arranged in a lozenge. In the 
East Syriac tradition, the three upper dots of the lozenge are separated by a serpentine stroke; this element 
reveals that the marker is a stylized abbreviation of the divine name, Ф. (ул). The marker could also have a 
practical secondary function, namely the identification of the tops of the bifolia. Such a hypothesis would 
assume that the copyists wrote on quires that were already made up, but not yet sewn. The ‘quadruple-dots 
mark' does not occur in all the Syriac manuscripts: some bear it only desultorily, in others it is entirely 
absent. It is found in the eighth century in London, BL, Add. 17170 (774/775), but it is absent in some 
seventh-century manuscripts (for example, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 111 (522), 110 and 114 (523), 112 
(551), 113, (552); Florence, BML, plut. 1.56 (586)). Later on, this practice becomes widespread, but still 
there are recent manuscripts that are free of the mark, or nearly so (for example, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. 
sir. 165 (1663)). The fact that at times the *quadruple-dot-mark' is written also on the recto, in the same 
position, and that in some manuscripts written in three columns per page it appears at the beginning of 
each column (as is the case in portions of Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, B 21 inf., seventh century) could 
suggest that it marks the beginning of a new work, as a kind of basmala. 
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11.4. The layout of the page (PGB-FBC) 


The Syriac written tradition about book production is scant: we are able to mention only one reference to a 
book format. Patriarch Timothy I (780—823) mentions a ‘Nisibene format’ (msuhta nsibayta) when asking 
for a copy of the Syro-Hexapla (Berti 2009, 293). This format seems related to a book produced for use in 
the school, like that of Nisibis, or for scholarly use. 

The common large format of Syriac parchment manuscripts is c.360 x 280 mm, which is the size of the 
oldest dated manuscript and the standard format for Gospel manuscripts of the sixth to eighth centuries. 
Only three dated parchment manuscripts copied before the twelfth century survive that are larger than this 
719/720, measuring about 430 x 320 mm; Jerusalem, St Mark’s Monastery, cod. 25, c.440 x 300 mm; 
London, BL, Add. 12165, dated 1015, 410 x 300 mm (festal and other discourses by various authors). 
Such very large size parchment books of over 400 x 300 mm reappear later, mostly as Gospel lectionaries 
measuring c.420/450 x 320/350 mm. In these luxury examples made for liturgical use and public display, 
the easily readable, large and sometimes decorated '"estrangelà script is combined with chrysography (see 
above). All these books pertain to the Syriac-Orthodox milieu. One lectionary, dated 1227, is still in the 
region of Tür 'Abdin (reproduced in Brock et al. 2001, 184; Leroy [Jules] 1964, 411—413, pls 149, 1-3; 
and Hunt 2001). The most recent dated Syriac manuscript on parchment, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 
236 (1567/1568), is also one of the largest, measuring 440 x 320 mm; it is a liturgical book executed in 
a Syriac-Orthodox milieu. The use of very large Gospel lectionaries, lavishly decorated and partly chry- 
sographic, was popular also in the Church of the East; some such books are preserved, dating back to the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries. They are often labelled as “Gospel lectionary for the Sundays and the 
Holidays according to the ritual of Mosul’. They are written on paper, and their size is in some cases even 
larger than that of the Syriac-Orthodox lectionaries: Vatican City, BAV, Borg. sir. 169, sixteenth century 
(Leroy [Jules] 1964, 404—408, pl. 145), is 570 x 385 mm; eleven similar manuscripts are listed by Leroy 
[Jules] 1964, 406, as preserved in Tell Kef, Alqos$, Rabban Hormizd, Notre-Dame des Semences, Aqra. 
One of them, in the church of Tell Kef, is described by Foumia 2013, 68. 

Among a group of 354 Syriac manuscripts on parchment and paper, dated from the fifth to the six- 
teenth centuries, the majority (291) measure between about 200 x 130 mm to about 280 x 200 mm. As for 
the proportions, a ‘narrow’ format, characterized by a width slightly more than half the height, seems to 
be typical of the Mosul region (Bartelli, Bet Hudaida (Qaraqosh)) in the thirteenth century (see Florence, 
BML, Or. 208, 220 x 120 mm; Or. 230, 210 x 120 mm; Dublin, Trinity College, MS 1504, 240 x 160 mm; 
Cambridge, University Library, Add. 2003, 232 x 122 mm). 

Besides the East Syriac Gospel lectionaries already mentioned, and the manuscripts Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, MS Huntington 1 (about 540 x 350 mm), and Diyarbakir, Meryem Ana Syriac Orthodox Church 
1/1 (475 x 305 mm), the largest manuscripts on paper are those written in Europe (Rome) in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries (for example, Florence, BML, Or. 2 and 3 (1606; Bar Bahluls’ Dictionary), 
420 x 275 mm; Or. 4 (1610/1611, Syriac New Testament with garsüni Arabic translation), 420 x 290 
mm). The standard size of the paper accessible in Rome, and the type of text, influenced the choice for 
these manuscripts of large in folio format. 

Few dated small-size manuscripts (less than 150 x 110 mm) are preserved, the oldest dating back to 
883/884 (London, BL, Add. 18819, 135 x 96 mm). Two others of about the same size, probably from the 
ninth century, are preserved in Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France (Briquel-Chatonnet 1997 (manu- 
scripts 389 B 7 and B 3)). In most cases, such small formats do not antedate the eleventh century. The very 
small (105 x 70 mm) format of a breviary in Florence (BML, Or. 436, written in 1554/1555 in Rome by 
the Maronite Bishop Sim'un) suits a type of book meant for private use quite well. 


11.5. Text structure and readability (PGB-FBC-EBW) 

11.5.1. Writing (PGB-FBC) 

The oldest dated Syriac manuscript having the text in a single column was written in Mabbug in 510/511 
(Hatch 1946, pl. 8). Previously, layouts in three or two columns were used. The three-column layout fell 
out of use and after the seventh century is found only very rarely (Vatican City, B AV, Vat. sir. 177, twelfth 
or thirteenth century; London, BL, Add. 21580, 1478). Some very rare examples of four-column layout 
exist: Diyarbakir, Meryem Ana Syriac Orthodox Church 1/1 (miscellaneous: Bar 'Ebroyo's scholia, Old 
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Testament and New Testament, Clement’s Octateuch, 1496), and Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Hunting- 
ton 1 (a collection of works by Bar ‘Ebroyo, 1491); these two manuscripts are among the largest Syriac 
paper books, and it is striking that they were both produced in the 1490s, probably in the same region. The 
two-column layout is the standard for the large Four Gospels books of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
In some cases, the number of columns changes in the book, but such examples are quite rare (see Hatch 
1946, 14; for example, London, BL, Add. 12151 (804) and Add. 21580 (1478)). The number of columns 
may change on a single page: in Florence, BML, Ог. 298 (Liber causae causarum, ff. 105r—139r), in a text 
plainly copied in two columns, two pages are irregular, f. 105v (half of the page in one column, the rest 
in two) and f. 107r (a third of the page in one column, the second third in two columns, and the last third 
again in a single column). 

Generally the text begins on the verso of the first leaf, the recto being left blank; at times, f. Ir is 
now filled with ownership notes, prayers, probationes calami and other notes of various kinds. A ‘frontis- 
piece’ does not occur in Syriac books, where the work’s title (and author) is mentioned among customary 
formulaic incipits. The text typology affects the structure and the layout of the page. Bilingual texts are 
written in two columns (for example, Florence, BML, Or. 86 (1278, Syriac translation by Bar 'Ebroyo 
of Avicenna’s Kitab al-isarat wa 'l-tanbihat), where the Arabic text runs parallel in a column next to the 
Syriac version). An interesting case is the copy of Bar 'Ebroyo's Metrical Grammar in Florence, BML, 
Or. 298 (1360), where the main poetic text is written in the centre of the page, leaving wide margins for 
the author’s scholia (in later manuscripts, the Metrical Grammar is copied in two neat and parallel col- 
umns). The antigraph was probably the author’s copy, which the copyist decided to reproduce as faith- 
fully as possible also in its layout. Melkisedeq of Hasankeyf had the same aim when he made a copy of a 
manuscript of the Divisions of Porphyry’s Isagoge (copied by Moses of Sawro in 1585 and preserved in 
Florence, BML, Or. 209) as an exact facsimile (Florence, BML, Or. 458). One can also mention manu- 
scripts containing chronographies (for example, Elias of Nisibis’s) and chronicles, with parallel columns 
for ecclesiastical history, civil history and other events. A similar layout was applied in the manuscript of 
the Chronicle by Patriarch Michael the Great preserved in Aleppo and faithfully reproduced in Chabot’s 
edition (1899; facsimile edition, Gregorios Y. Ibrahim 2009). 

For poetic works, the strophes may be written continuously in a one- or two-column page layout or in 
a one-column layout where each verse occupies a separate line. In both cases, the beginning and the end 
of each verse is marked by a red dot, and red and black dots, respectively. Thus a page of poetry in one 
column may show, in the left margin, a vertical line of red dots, and in the right margin, a vertical line 
of alternating red and black dots (for example, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 174 (sixteenth century, some 
poems by Patriarch Nuh the Lebanese, Bar ‘Ebroyo and '"Abdis$o' of Nisibis)). An example of a continu- 
ously written poetic text is represented by Florence, BML, Or. 298 (poems by Bar ‘Ebroyo). It should be 
noted that the one-column layout with alternating red and black dots is used also in regions as far from 
the centre of Syriac tradition as China: evidence is a bifolium from a Psalter recently found in Dunhuang 
(Gansu, China; Duan Qing 2000, 2001: Dunhuang, Historical Museum, Mogau Ku B 53:14). The paper 
and the script of the bifolium testify to a local production; the red dots appear at the end of each verse, 
and the letters are not elongated. 

The persistence of the characteristics of the Syriac manuscript book even in remote areas far from the 
centres of the Syriac culture is remarkable: a manuscript written in South India (Vatican City, BAV, Vat. 
sir. 22, copied in Craganore, 1301) does not differ in format and structure from the manuscripts written 
in Syria. The same is true of manuscripts produced in Central Asia, although since they are fragmentary, 
the similarities are mostly discernible only in the page layout, rubrics and decoration. One can observe 
that they conform to the standard established within the East Syriac tradition, but also follow scribal prac- 
tices of West Syriac scriptoria (such as the above mentioned Mogau Ku B 53:14). In the matter of script, 
manuscripts written in Central Asia and China display a specific ductus, and particular shapes of some 
letters (such as alaph), that could be a result of the use of a brush instead of a reed pen. In more recent 
centuries, also in India the East Syriac script took on a specific ductus, a phenomenon that seems to be 
an autonomous development of the peculiarities of this script (Briquel-Chatonnet — Desreumaux 2010). 


11.5.2. Decoration (EBW) 
The elements embellishing the manuscripts belong to two categories, scribal decoration and painted (or 
drawn) decoration (Balicka-Witakowska forthcoming b). To the first group belong the elaborate script, 
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punctuation, attention marks, denotations 
and text dividers. They are highlighted 
by rubrication or coloured inks (figs. 
1.11.1, 1.11.2) and turned into adorn- 
ments by the addition of dots, dashes 
and small arabesques. The second group 
comprises the bands and squares filled 
with interlace and sometimes figural mo- 
tifs, as well as the thematic miniatures 
(or drawings) usually with figural rep- 
resentations. Whether the miniatures are 
pure decoration or illustrations depends 
on their placement in the manuscript and 
relationship to textual content. 

The common method for turning the 
script into ornamentation was to enlarge 
the normal characters, writing them in 
coloured inks and refining them by gild- 
ing or silvering. In some manuscripts, 
the letters emerge from a coloured back- 
ground. Although initials do not exist in 
the Syriac script, often the beginning let- 
ters and their diacritics were stylized and 
ornamented (Balicka-Witakowska 1998). 

Punctuation marks written with black Fig. 1.11.3 Kaik pem Litas ц н nne 1673, 
and red inks often function as adorn- lectionary, f. 93r, detail. 
ments, the simplest being single or dou- 
ble points, the more elaborate being rosettes. In several manuscripts, a black quadruple-dots-mark, cus- 
tomarily placed in the upper right corner of the recto pages, has evolved into a decoration composed of 
geometric and vegetal elements. The line-fillers are formed of red-black dots, strokes, small crosses, 
rosettes and tiny floral arabesques. Such adornments also flank the highlighted titles, elongating them 
from the inner to the outer margin and rounding out the final columns to the level of previous ones, thus 
retaining the visual balance of the page. 

The common scribal decoration makes ornaments out of small text units, such as notes, comments and 
corrections. Outlined in a coloured ink, they are often furnished with floral appendages. Another way to 
enhance the decorativeness of the written text, usually applied for the ending pieces and final notes, is to 
form a text unit onto a geometrical figure and adorn it with scribal flourishes. 

The numeration of text units, such as incipits and desinits, chapters, paragraphs, important verses and 
pericopes, has usually been converted into decoration. The numerals may be marked by coloured inks or 
gilding and additionally highlighted in decorative script and embellishments. The quire numbers too were 
often turned into ornamentation (fig. 1.11.2). The simplest examples combine dots, strokes, vegetal motifs 
and geometric figures, while more complex examples take the form of interlaced roundels, crosses and stars 
(for example, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, twelfth/thirteenth centuries, fig. 1.11.5). There are also 
quire-number decorations shaped as birds, fanciful quadrupeds or objects (London, BL, Add. 14601, ninth 
century; Diyarbakir, Patriarchate Library, now Meryem Ana Syriac Orthodox Church, 00083, written 1540). 

The beginnings of text units or headings, written in decorative script, are often preceded by an inter- 
laced band, square or rectangular. From the thirteenth century onwards, the main text sections were usually 
introduced by the so-called “gate-ornamentation’ shaped like an inverted U or a Greek II. Very commonly, 
a miniature might serve as a heading. The text endings were also made clearly visible and aesthetically ap- 
pealing. The closing sentences or even the whole last columns were highlighted by red ink and supplied by 
the decorative line- and column-fillers. Quite often, the very end of a longer text unit was written in the form 
of an inverted pyramid. Closing miniatures are not uncommon. As the heading and ending of the entire book 
there may be a full-page miniature of a cross or cruciform rosette presented within a frame. Miniatures of 
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Fig. 1.11.4 Dublin, Chester Beatty, Syr. 3, eleventh century, Four Gospels, ff. 2v—3r. 


this kind were mainly used in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century lectionaries, where they also introduce 
the tables of lections (London, BL, Add. 7169, ff. 1v-2r, 14v—15r, 248r). The cross miniature has a vari- 
ant called the ‘carpet-page’, containing a decoratively treated cross emerging from a background entirely 
covered by ornament (Diyarbakir, Meryem Ana Syriac Orthodox Church, 339, f. 9r, see also fig. 1.11.3). 

The ‘indexes’ of readings from the Old and New Testaments for the liturgical year were customarily 
presented in ornamented tables and placed at the beginning of a manuscript. This system had developed 
as early as in the sixth century out of the simple list of readings put in grids and framed by stylized archi- 
tectural elements (London, BL, Add. 14445). In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, particularly in the de 
luxe Gospels, it was replaced by sets of joined or interlaced geometrical figures. 

According to a custom well documented in the east and west, the Eusebian Canon Tables were tradi- 
tionally presented in grids drawn inside architectonic decorative frames imitating aediculae, flanked by 
plants, animals and birds. In Syriac manuscripts, the Canon Tables were most often displayed on nineteen 
pages and never ended with the so-called ‘tempietto-miniature’ typical for other traditions. This system, 
adopted for the Peshitta version about 450, was gradually abandoned after the seventh century, the last 
known examples dating to the eleventh century (Dublin, Chester Beatty, Syr. 3; see fig. 1.11.4). The most 
sumptuously decorated set, but at the same time exceptional, is preserved in the Rabbula Gospels: aedicu- 
lae are surrounded by vases with flowers, plants, fountains, and several species of birds and quadrupeds. 
Scenes from the lives of biblical figures and of Christ are depicted in the inner and outer margins, and 
portraits of the evangelists accompany Canons VII and VIII. 

Miniatures in Syriac manuscripts either occupy an entire page or share a page or bifolium with text 
and/or other miniatures. In the latter cases, the pictures may occupy the spaces within the text units and 
extend to the margins. The full-page miniatures, irrespective of whether they contain one or more scenes 
or figures, are presented within a frame that is either very simple or ornamented. Such miniatures were 
usually placed at the beginning and/or end of the manuscript, functioning as the sumptuous opening and 
closing of the book. Manuscripts with miniatures distributed throughout the text, situated near the textual 
episode they illustrate, are rare and relatively late; so, for example, in the thirteenth-century lectionaries: 
London, BL, Add. 7170 (48 miniatures); Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 559 (54 miniatures; de Jerphanion 
1940) (on both see also Leroy [Jules] 1964, 280—320, pls 70—100); Jerusalem, St. Mark’s Monastery, cod. 
28 (8 miniatures; Hatch 1931, 121—129). Most of the intertextual miniatures are framed, creating clearly 
visually independent entities which may serve as dividers of the text into sections. Their size was not de- 
termined by a disposition of a page or bifolium, but depended on the importance, for instance liturgical, 
of the illustrated text unit. 
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The miniatures distributed in the margins 
decorate a limited group of the manuscripts, 
primarily the Gospels with embellished Euse- 
bian Canons (fig. 1.11.4). These miniatures, 
not framed, form instead a kind of frame for 
the adjoining text. Although related to the text, 
they do not function as illustrations. Strongly 
abbreviated, with figures and details kept to a 
minimum, they serve as pictorial bookmarks as- 
sisting the reader to locate particular passages 
of text (for example, the Gospels, Homs, Pa- 
triarchate Library, f. 244r, executed in 1054; 
Leroy [Jules] 1964, pl. 61.2). 

The miniature may or may not be subordi- 
nated to the division of the text into columns. 
Consequently, on a page written in two col- 
umns, a miniature may extend from the inner 
to the outer margin (fig. 1.11.5) or be only as 
large as one column. There are also examples of 
miniatures simultaneously arranged horizontal- 
ly and vertically (in the form of a reversed L), 
thus occupying unequal parts of two columns. 
Designed in this way, the pictures create for the 
beginning of text both a heading and a kind of 
frame (for example, Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
Sachau 304, f. 90v, thirteenth century; Leroy 
[Jules] 1964, pls 125.3, 126.3). 

In some manuscripts, the miniatures with 
Fig. 1.11.5 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, thirteenth figural scenes (all or just a selection) do not fol- 
century, Four Gospels, f. 90v. low the horizontal direction of reading, which 

is also the way the manuscript is bound, but are 

turned 90° (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 
220) in some cases even 180° and 270° (London, BL, Or. 6673, written in 1802; Balicka-Witakowska 2008). 
A similar phenomenon appears in Manichaean manuscripts (Gulacsi 2005, 47). To date, no satisfactory ex- 
planation for this practice has been found. 

In manuscripts with precisely planned page design, the pictures do not extend beyond the space de- 
fined by the text unit. In books made with less care, they may extend into the margins, the space between 
the columns, and be squeezed between the text sections or lines. All these shortcomings can be partly 
explained in economic terms: a wish to save valuable parchment and the lack of rich sponsors. The intro- 
duction of paper partly changed the situation, and the layout of the manuscripts written on paper, particu- 
larly recent ones, is generally better balanced than that of those on parchment (for example, the Gospels, 
Beth-Zabday, St. Mary, executed in 1851; Hollerweger 1999, 274). 

Very little is known about the techniques practised by the painters of the manuscripts. Judging from 
unfinished pieces, the motifs were first sketched with ink and then covered with colours, often applied 
in layers (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 220, f. 43r; London, BL, Add. 7154, f. 2r, executed in 1203). 





11.6. The scribe, the painter and the illuminator at work (PGB-FBC) 


11.6.1. Persons, places and methods 

Syriac manuscripts were produced in scriptoria connected to scholarly centres (Edessa, Nisibis), monas- 

teries, towns or villages, usually by professional copyists who in ancient times (the last quotation is dated 

817) sometimes called themselves an ‘Edessene scribe’, regardless of where they were in fact working. 
The majority of the Syriac copyists were clergymen: priests, deacons, monks (at times also stylites— 

in the sense that the copyist had been a stylite). Scribal activity was considered to be a spiritual exercise 
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that also provided expiation of sins (for the copyist himself, for his relatives and for the patron). Several 
bishops devoted their time to copying books (for example, the Syriac Orthodox Patriarchs Michael the 
Great, 4.1199, and Nuh, 4.1509). In recent times, whole families have been involved in scribal activity, 
such as the Shikwana, numbering seven generations of copyists, from the late seventeenth to the twenti- 
eth century), and the Nasro, both from Alqos. Few old manuscripts survive that are the work of a single 
copyist. Exceptions are three Old Testament manuscripts copied by the deacon Saba of ReS‘ayna between 
724 and 726 (London, BL, Add. 14430 (724), Add. 12135 (726) and Add. 14428 (no date)). Female copy- 
ists were also active; for example, in 1701 a learned daughter of a priest copied the Maronite ordination 
services in a village in northern Lebanon. 

In the colophons of manuscripts from the fifth and sixth centuries, the towns of Edessa (seven times), 
Mabbug (twice) and Amida (once) are named as the places where the manuscripts were written. Nisibis 
and Tell Dinawar (then in the Sassanian empire) appear in two colophons of the seventh century. Several 
manuscripts are related to monasteries the locations of which are mostly unknown. Edessa and other towns 
in Syria were the main places of production of the about 30 extant Syriac manuscripts dated from 650 to 
900. In the eighth century, two manuscripts (dating to 760 and 768) were written in Egypt, but the first 
book copied in Dayr al-Suryan dates to 927. From the tenth century, some originate from the monasteries 
flourishing in the region of Malatya. It seems that the Monastery of the Syrians became a more important 
centre of manuscript production in the eleventh century, albeit extant eleventh- and twelfth-century Syriac 
manuscripts are not numerous. The situation changes for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the period 
called the “Syriac Renaissance’. Besides the manuscripts copied in the region of ‘the mountain of Edessa’, 
Upper Mesopotamia, books were also produced in Iran (Sigistan, Urmia, Maragha). Scribal activity took 
place also in the villages in the Mosul region (for example, А1до$ and Bartelli). After a cultural breakdown 
in the fourteenth century and in the first part of the fifteenth, an increase in production is noticed, mainly 
in Tür ‘Abdin. In the following century, several East Syriac monasteries are mentioned as places of book 
production: Mar Aha and Mar John the Egyptian (Gazarta); Mar Awgen (near Nisibis) and Mar Jacob the 
Recluse (near Siirt), Rabban Hormizd (near Alqo3); among the West Syriac centres, the monastery of Dayr 
al-Za faran flourished, and again the region of Tür 'Abdin, which remained most productive in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. From the seventeenth century, the scribal activity of Alqos is particularly 
extensive. Besides the Near East (to the places already mentioned, also Lebanon and Jerusalem should 
be added), Syriac manuscripts were produced in every place where the Syriac Churches were established 
(India, Central Asia, China), or where the presence of Syriac people aroused interest in their culture (for 
example, Italy and France, from the sixteenth century onwards). 

Out of forty illuminated Syriac manuscripts listed by Brock (Brock et al. 2001, 240-241) and dating 
from 586 (the Rabbula Gospels) to 1851, twenty-nine are Gospels or Gospel lectionaries, two contain the 
Old and the New Testaments (Paris, BnF, Syriaque 341, and Cambridge, University Library, Oo.1.1.2), 
one the New Testament alone (Paris, BnF, Syriaque 30), while the remaining eight contain liturgical, hom- 
iletic and philological works. Quite another genre of illustration in Syriac manuscripts is represented by 
the images in small books of charms (Gollancz 1912; Balicka-Witakowska 2008 (London, BL, Or. 6673)). 

Itis unusual that a colophon mentions the manuscript painter, an exception being the thirteenth-centu- 
ry Gospel lectionary Paris, BnF, Syriaque 356, which contains a prayer for Išō‘, ‘who painted and wrote’. 
It seems thus that in some cases the copyist also decorated the book. Another important example is BnF, 
Syriaque 355, also a thirteenth-century Gospel lectionary, containing a long note (f. 1r) giving the full 
list of the images and attributing them to the deacon Joseph of Melitene. The note gives information also 
about the cost of this lavishly decorated book (quoted in French by Leroy [Jules] 1964, 272-273). A third 
example is Venice, BNM, Or. 60 (Cod. X in Assemani's Catalogue (1787, 8), dated to 1572/1573), written 
by a copyist who worked in a monastery of Mount Athos: on f. 130v he says: ‘The miserable Yohanninos 
drew (or: painted, sar)’. 


11.6.2. Colophons 


Syriac copyists usually wrote a colophon after they had completed copying the text and customarily placed 
it at the end of the manuscript. Although numerous colophons are preserved (their number corresponding 
approximately to the number of dated Syriac manuscripts, see above), in the majority of manuscripts they 
are missing, due to their placement on the final leaves, which like the first leaves of a codex were easily 
lost. In general, the colophon is clearly separate from the main text: in old manuscripts, besides some 
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simple decorative lines between the text and the colophon, it was also distinguished by use of a different, 
smaller and/or cursive script, as in London, BL, Add 14542, copied in 509. The same phenomenon is ob- 
served in the Rabbula Gospels, from 586, where the large ‘estrangéla of the Gospel text is coupled with 
a cursive script used for the colophon and the notes at the end of each Gospel. Otherwise, when the script 
of the main text does not differ from that of the colophon, the colophon is framed and/or has a rubricated 
beginning. At times the colophon is shaped as an inverted triangle, as in Arabic and Persian manuscripts 
(for example, Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 282; Mundell Mango 1982; Briquel-Chatonnet 1998b). 

Some colophons contain plenty of information about the book, the copyist, his milieu, donors, etc.; 
others state only the copyist’s name (for example, Florence, BML, Or. 209, f. 19v: ‘Finished. Moses, poor 
and a sinner, stranger in Rome’), or a date (for example, Paris, BnF, Syriaque 377, indicating only the 
year, 2166 АС = 1854/1855 се). The curses sometimes added to the colophons inform us about the perils 
the books might face: we learn, for instance, that it is forbidden to borrow a book from the library, or 
when the borrowed book is not returned, the borrower is put under the curse; a curse may also be put on 
users who rip out sheets, even blank ones. Some colophons mention the collation of the book against its 
antigraph, which may have been made by the copyist himself just after the transcription was finished, or 
sometime later by some other person. 

The colophon begins with the verb šlem ‘to finish, complete’ (‘Ended is [this book]’ etc.), often fol- 
lowed by the mention of the help and the strength granted to the copyist by God. Similarly, an invocation 
may also open a book (‘Through the strength of God, we begin to write’). The copyist often includes self- 
effacing comments about his own person, his unworthiness and lack of talent, and asks forgiveness for 
his mistakes. There are recurrent formulae adopted by the copyists, such as ‘unworthy, priest/monk only 
by name, but not in deeds’, the mechanical use of which at least once produced an interesting inversion, 
when the copyist Melkisedeq of Hasankeyf called himself ‘a priest in deeds, but not by name’ (Florence, 
BML, Or. 49, f. 13r). The copyist may write his name with the so-called ‘Bardaisan’s alphabet’: for exam- 
ple, London, BL, Add. 14431 (the Old Testament Books of Samuel, copied before 545), where the name 
George, gywrgy, appears in the enigmatic form zsdszs as encoded according to the correspondences of 
‘Bardaisan’s alphabet’ (see Duval 1881, 13). 

А comprehensive collection of Syriac colophons does not exist, but the authors of catalogues of Syriac 
manuscripts mostly quote them in extenso. 

A very interesting colophon from a comparative perspective is that of the manuscript Florence, BML, 
Or. 81 (a Persian Diatessaron written by a Jacobite copyist in Hasankeyf, in 1547, for the Armenian catholi- 
cos). The codicological features of this book combine Syriac and Armenian characteristics, in particular 
in the colophon’s structure and content (Messina 1951; Piemontese 1989, 104—108). One can also mention 
the colophons of Paris, BnF, Syriaque 51, and Lyon, Bibliothéque municipale, 1, both copied in Jerusalem 
in 1138, which give comprehensive information about the situation of the eastern Christians in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, and some important colophons of manuscripts originating from the monastery of 
Dayr al-Suryan (Van Rompay forthcoming). 


11.6.3. Duration of copying 

When they exist, notes written between two texts—a sort of ‘intermediate colophon’—give information 
about when the first part of the book was finished and the next part began to be copied, thus indicating the 
duration of the copying. For example, the first part of Paris, BnF, Syriaque 370 (96 leaves), was finished 
on 9 July, the second part (ff. 97-173) on 22 July, information which allow us to calculate that approxi- 
mately six leaves per day were written. In Paris, BnF, Syriaque 398 I, three such notes suggest an average 
of three or four leaves being written per day (Briquel-Chatonnet 1998a). 


11.6.4. Dating systems 

The most common dating system in Syriac manuscripts is the Seleucid Era, the beginning of which corre- 
sponds to 1 October 312 все, mostly designated as ‘Greek’, ‘of the Greeks’ (who may at times be qualified 
as ‘blessed’, ‘crafty’ or ‘cursed’) or ‘of Greece’, but also as ‘Alexander’s’ or, less frequently, ‘of Seleucus’. 
In fifth- and sixth-century manuscripts, other dating systems occur, for instance, local eras (of Antioch, of 
Apamea, of Bosra) and the ‘indiction’, borrowed from the Byzantine tradition (a fifteen-year tax cycle, still 
used, albeit very rarely, in that Arab period: the most recent example is dated 1177); in two manuscripts 
written in the Sassanian Empire, the regnal year of the king appears (Khusraw II, 591—628). Occasionally 
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the Era of the Martyrs, the Byzantine World Era (in the late Melkite manuscripts) or, the World Era of 
Adam are mentioned. In the Arab period, the Hegira Era is used (the era ‘of the Arabs/Muslims’ (fayyaye)), 
most often accompanied by other dating systems (Brock 2005). The use of the Christian Era (da-msiha, 
msihàáya ‘of the Messiah’, ‘messianic’ (Kaufhold 2008)) is very late, used especially, but not only, in 
manuscripts produced in the west or for western patrons. In manuscripts written in Kerala, India, a local 
era called kullam (beginning in 824/825) is also found (for example, the manuscript Kottayam, SEERI, 8). 

Dating according to several eras or concordances (sometimes wrong) also occur (Briquel-Chatonnet 
1998a). The Rabbula Gospels are dated according to the Seleucid Era (897 AG) and the Indiction (fourth 
indiction). The manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 148 (of liturgical content), is dated according to 
three different eras, the third one being the Turkic calendar of the Cycle of the Twelve Animals. The 
colophon mentions the dates 30 Tammuz 1578 АС (1267 ce, July), Dū 'l-qa da 665 АН, and the ‘year the 
hare of the Mongols (Tatars), in the month called ifinc ai (‘seventh month’ in Turkic)’. It must be pointed 
out that the words ‘hare’ and ‘seventh month’ are written by another hand, in spaces purposely left blank; 
perhaps the copyist, unsure about the exotic date, or unable to write the Turkic words correctly, asked for 
help from somebody. 


11.7. Bookbinding (EBW) 


The available information on Syriac bindings is scant, practically restricted to two contributions dealing 
with the Armenian book and using Syriac examples (ninety-six Syriac manuscripts from fourteen dif- 
ferent collections) as comparative material (Merian 1993 and 1998), except for a first study on Syriac 
bookbinding with special reference to the collection of manuscripts of Charfet, Lebanon, Library of the 
Syro-Catholic Patriarchate (Dergham - Vinourd forthcoming). Information can be found in manuscript 
catalogues, but in general they do not give detailed descriptions of bindings. 

As a rule, no old, original Syriac binding is preserved in western collections, where the manuscripts 
were mostly bound anew upon their arrival. For instance, in the relatively small collection of the Bib- 
lioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence (seventy manuscripts), only one manuscript shows an original 
binding (sixteenth century?), while about ten were bound in the sixteenth century (in the Levant, with 
‘Islamic’ bindings); the rest of the collection received a standard western full-parchment binding in the 
eighteenth century. About thirty manuscripts with Syriac bindings are found in Paris, Bibliothéque nation- 
ale de France: one-third of them date from the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, for example, Syriaque 438 
(see the e-ktobe database at <http://www.mss-syriaques.org>). But there are exceptions: portions survive 
of the original binding of London, BL, Add. 17124 and Or. 8729, dated to 1230 and written in Edessa and 
probably also bound there. 

Several manuscripts preserved in Near East- 
ern libraries (for example, Baghdad, Library of 
the Archbishopric of the Church of the East, or 
Charfet, Lebanon, Library of the Syro-Catholic 
Patriarchate) and in India (Thrissur) are still in 
their old bindings. 

In Syriac binding, the wooden boards (of 
variable thickness, from 4 to 10 mm, and cut 
with a vertical grain) prepared for sewing were 
supplied with one drilling for each sewing sta- 
tion, all fully visible on both sides of the boards. 
The text block was sewn separately, probably 
with an unsupported link-stitch sewing, then it 
was securely attached to the wooden boards, us- 
ing a cord wound into the holes in the boards. 
After the text block was attached to the boards, 
the spine was lined with a piece of cloth (either 
cotton or linen). The spine lining covered one- 
third to one-half of the wooden boards, onto Fig. 1.11.6 Jerusalem, Biblioteca Generale della Custodia di 
which it was pasted. Quite frequently, multiple Terra Santa, Syr. 6, seventeenth century. 
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layers of cloth were pasted on (so in the majority of manuscripts examined by Merian). The end bands 
were raised, with the tie-downs attached to holes drilled into the boards. The book was next covered with 
leather and might be left plain or blind-tooled (so Paris, BnF, Syriaque 438 (Maronite Missal, eighteenth 
century)), or the leather cover might be decorated in relief, obtained by inserting moulded cords between 
the wooden board and the leather (so Thrissur, Syr. 76, with a mixture of relief and blind-tooled decora- 
tion). In some cases, instead of the leather cover a cloth cover, multicoloured or monochrome, is used (so 
Diyarbakir, Meryem Ana Syriac Orthodox Church, 99; 8/19 (1477); 60; 1/28 (1583); Paris, BnF, Syriaque 
377 (nineteenth century)). The inside boards were sometimes lined with cloth (so Vatican City, ВАУ, Vat. 
sir. 622: red cotton cloth). 

Apparently in the nineteenth century, perhaps under the influence of the Armenian communities (see 
Ch. 1 § 3.7), some manuscripts, mostly highly valued liturgical books that were placed on display for the 
congregation, were supplied with metal, decorated covers. Such a cover is a revetment of the original bind- 
ing, added either to an old manuscript or to a newly produced one. In most cases, these covers are silver 
plaques, fastened to the front and to the back cover by small nails and held together by a metal spine and 
metal clasps at the front. The plaques were decorated with a variety of motifs (both aniconic and figural) 
executed by means of different techniques: repoussé reliefs, gilding, chasing, filigree and cloisonné work. 
Usually they are special donations ordered from silversmiths and occasionally commemorated by inscrip- 
tions added to the decoration. Some good examples are to be found in Tür ‘Abdin, around the Midyat 
region, which was known for its silversmith craftsmanship (for example, the Gospels of Invardi, Habsus, 
Hah, Beth Sbirino: Hollerweger 1999, 122, 137, 168, 257). In the same way, two white metal plaques 
bearing inscriptions were attached to the old binding of Vatican City, BAV, Vat. sir. 622, in 1950, when 
the book was sent as a gift to Pope Pius XII by the Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon, Joseph VII Ghanima. 
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Chapter 2. Palaeography 


edited by Paola Buzi and Marilena Maniaci 


1. Introduction (рв) 

1.1. What is palaeography? 

According to the traditional view, which favours the technical and formal aspects of the discipline, the 
writing material is the first element to delimit the research field of palaeography. Indeed, in a narrower 
sense palaeography is the science which critically inquires the ancient scripts written on soft writing 
materials. Only in ‘non-monumental documents’ (Schiaparelli et al. 1935, 34: ‘documenti di carattere 
non monumentale’)—i.e. basically made on papyrus, parchment and paper, where the writing tool can 
run without any obstacle and the writing can become cursive—it is possible to find out and follow the 
process of transformation of the individual letter-forms and of the overall graphic system evolving from 
the cursive developments of writing. The history of the writing is, indeed, a dynamic history of graphic 
manifestations that the palaeographer above all is called upon to decipher (i.e. to read correctly), to date 
and to localize, studying and understanding at the same time the material conditions of their production. 
Only in this perspective we can understand the palaeographic importance of the scripts written in ink on 
papyrus, parchment and paper: for a long time these have been considered the privileged, if not the unique, 
topic of palaeography. The cursive execution of the strokes of the letters—possible only on soft materials 
and made currenti calamo, that is without removing the writing tool from the writing surface—and the 
ligatures between letters—which are present when a letter (or its last stroke) turns, naturally and without 
interruption, into the next (or into its first stroke)—produce, as a consequence of a not always controlled 
and sometimes convulsive process, a series of new shapes and graphic variants, which are occasionally 
able to organize themselves in a new, organic and coherent writing system. The minimum, shared and 
essential requirement of palaeography is to follow and understand this process of transformation of the in- 
dividual signs and of the overall graphic system. On this is based the traditional palaeographical method, 
which is analytical, formal and evidential, and the scientific status of the discipline. 

At the same time, writing participates in the historical dimension of human activities, and as such it 
shares with them—as a specific and autonomous phenomenon—orientations, tensions and all their multi- 
farious conjunctions (Pasquali 1931). This awareness, which emerged in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the field of Latin palaeography, has forced a redefinition of the subject of study of the discipline: 
it has been productively extended to ‘all kinds of graphical monuments’ (Mallon 1952, 11, translation 
DB), and it now also covers tablets, ostraca, engraved or painted inscriptions and graffiti. Therefore, the 
need of a unitary and integrated analysis, dealing with all graphical monuments, strengthens the histori- 
cal dimension (in the broader sense) of palaeography. At first, again in the field of Latin palaeography, 
especially thanks to Armando Petrucci, but then also to other palaeographers, it was tried to link the study 
of writing—and of reading—to the history of society and culture. This process has been carried on in the 
awareness, fully and clearly theorized by Petrucci, that palaeography would be able to provide a social 
interpretation of written documents, instead of being limited to deciphering them and trying to give them 
a date and a localization: in this way palaeography claims to infer information about the social diffusion of 
writing and its function in a given environment from the study of the graphic witnesses of a precise geo- 
cultural context and historical period (see at least Petrucci 1969b and 1973, 1972, 1978, 1986b and 2002). 
The enlargement, one might almost say the reversal, of the traditional palaeographical method—which at 
any rate should be conducted, as Petrucci intended, without renouncing the crucial element of formal anal- 
ysis (Petrucci 1996)—is taken today for granted. However it has raised some resistance, above all from 
scholars such as Alessandro Pratesi, who perceive a risk of transforming palaeography into something that 
it is not (Pratesi 1979). The risk would be that palaeography might be replaced by a ‘sociology of writing’ 
(Pratesi 1979, 336, translation DB), whose opportunity and importance Pratesi did not deny, but only on 
the condition that it would not be constituted 'at the expense of a discipline—namely, palaeography—that 
has a specific and limited subject and keeps in its integrity, albeit with subsequent refinements, a method 
of investigation of its own' (Pratesi 1979, 336), i.e. the formal and analytical method. 

Another characteristic inherent in palaeography is the link with both documentary and literary texts. 
This connexion has placed the discipline from its beginning in an historical and philological dimension 
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(even if subordinate and subsidiary, compared with other disciplines). If, indeed, Latin palaeography was 
born in Europe of the Ancien Régime with the aim of providing tools for graphic analysis in order to as- 
sess the validity of documents (the foundational book by Jean Mabillon was entitled De re diplomatica 
and was published in 1681 in Paris), Greek palaeography, whose birth corresponds to the publication in 
1708 in Paris of the Palaeographia graeca by Bernard de Montfaucon, dealt from the beginning with 
the study of scripts placed in their dynamic history and the cataloguing of manuscripts kept in European 
libraries. Besides the focus on a total history of writing (as far as the manuscripts, coins and inscrip- 
tions, which were available in Montfaucon’s day, allowed him to reconstruct), the perspective chosen by 
Montfaucon was mainly a philological one, which still represents a typical, though not exclusive, aspect 
of palaeographical surveys: in this way the discipline has finally come to include, not without some confu- 
sion, topics which are typical of textual criticism and history of the texts. 

Today, some tendencies have been maybe abandoned too early—such as, for example, the application 
of the models and paradigms of the structural linguistics to the study of the writing (Casamassima — Staraz 
1977; Casamassima 1988)—and, on the other hand, other new guidelines are ignored by the most scholars 
or have yet to show convincing results—such as the so-called métrologie paléographique, which suggests 
the application of the quantitative-statistical method and of informatics with the promise (the mirage?) 
of giving the discipline a strong scientific status (see among others Rehbein et al. 2009; Fischer [F.] et 
al. 2010): but we may say that palaeography now lives on the dialectic between writing, texts and society 
(Cavallo 2012; Bianconi 2014). 


1.2. Method and instruments of analysis in palaeography 

The fundamental task of a palaeographer, once he has read and interpreted the text transmitted in a given 
written artefact, is to understand the date and the place of creation of that artefact on the basis of the script 
employed. It is not an easy task to find an orientation among graphic shapes, which, as products of human 
activity, do not develop uniformly. In order to date and to localize a manuscript—be it a papyrus fragment 
or a mediaeval codex—it is necessary to start with what is certain and to compare the manuscript with 
others which have a definite (or at least probable) date and localization, and so can be taken as terms of 
comparison (Supino Martini 1995). Some manuscripts, in different proportions depending on the periods 
and on the places, are dated and localized with certainty, since the scribe himself provides the indication 
of the year and the place of his activity. Other manuscripts bear a range of objective information, both 
internal and external, that allows us to ascertain their date and/or localization with a reasonable degree 
of precision. The documentary manuscripts are very useful for this, and not only because they are gener- 
ally provided with a date and an indication of the place of writing. A comprehensive understanding of the 
different ways written culture was produced—and so a real global perception of the graphical phenom- 
enon—may come only if we also study the production of documents, which sometimes interacted with the 
production of books. Moreover, in some palaeographies, because of the purely philological approach and 
interests of some scholarly traditions, the linguistic element (i.e. the specific language or its particular 
dialectal patina) plays a primary role in the possibility of attributing a date and, above all, a localization 
to a manuscript, often at the expense of the real palaeographical analysis. 

The effectiveness of the palaeographical method based on the formal comparison between scripts 
(Schriftvergleich) is favoured by the availability of directories and catalogues of dated and datable manu- 
scripts which can offer a comparison, and by their completeness. They are indispensable working tools, 
generally organized by textual and writing typology, age of the manuscripts, storage location, and scribes; 
their number is always increasing and their effectiveness is enhanced by the information technology. 

The deeper and more systematic the critical reflection about the elements of graphical evaluation to 
be examined, the more reliable and objective are the proposals of dates and localizations based on pal- 
aeographical analysis. In conclusion, in enquiring writing it is necessary at first to know—and to define 
scientifically—what to look at, what to dwell on, what to give importance to, without forgetting that the 
elements of palaeographical analysis themselves change depending on the assumed perspective and they 
do not always have the same value. 

In this regard, it can be useful to distinguish the synchronic from the diachronic analysis. In the syn- 
chronic analysis, carried out on a single manuscript or on a group of similar manuscripts, the structure, 
production and style of the script are the elements which should be considered. Among the structural ele- 
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ments of the script we find the shape of the letters (i.e. their formal/figurative aspect) and the tratteggio 
(i.e. the number, direction, and succession of their strokes), strictly linked to the ductus (i.e. the speed of 
their execution) which, influencing the tratteggio, can modify the shape of the letters. Elements related to 
the production are the writing angle (which measures the variable position of the writing tool relative to 
the base line), the ‘tracing’ (sequence of strokes), the form (the absolute or relative size of the signs) and 
the thickness of the strokes. Finally, aspects of the style are accessory elements of the graphic rendering, 
such as individual quirks (of an age or of a writer), decorations and even further para- and peri-graphical 
elements. These characteristics, even if not always together nor altogether, are essential if, for example, 
one wants to find the date and/or the localization of a manuscript, to follow the development of a writing 
rule or style, to distinguish contemporary hands, or even to demonstrate the identity of the same writer in 
different pieces of evidence. 

In a diachronic perspective, aimed at the reconstruction of the origin, organization, diffusion, and 
transformation of different graphic systems, neither models nor universally valid interpretative paradigms 
exist. The comparison between the cursive and calligraphic levels can be very useful. In cursive writing, 
the quick execution modifies the basic model of the letters, generating new arrangements that slower 
scripts, whether or not they form a close and self-referential system, can select, implement and organize, 
creating new geographical, temporal and functional conjunctions. However, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that imitations and revisions of more ancient scripts are not rare, nor are scribes with an (at least) 
dual graphical education, both in cursive and in slow scripts. Such cases must be analysed from two per- 
spectives: at first, with the help of interpretative models based on the dialectic between tratteggio and 
ductus, which, as factors of continuity and innovation of the graphic shapes, determine a field of tension 
between the informal and formal writing; and secondly with a careful expertise able to evaluate all aspects 
of style and realization, however minimal. 


1.3. The description of writing and palaeographical terminology 

An integral part of the palaeographic method is the description of scripts (Rtick 1999; Cavallo 1999; 
Petrucci 1999). Although viewed with suspicion, since sometimes considered unnecessarily verbose and 
virtuosic, especially in the presence of plates and reproductions that could replace it, in fact it is an im- 
portant cognitive process of conceptual abstraction: as such, reproductions can have a function of support 
and comparison for it. The description of a script is intended to catch its essential elements, in a clear 
and scientific way, and with an appropriate terminology, in order to communicate, compare and group 
them. The description has to be critical and carried out with the method and the terminology proper to 
the discipline. For example, though the analysis of the tratteggio can illuminate the comprehension of 
the global development of the script, this element will be completely irrelevant in the survey of a rule or 
a style: to follow their evolution, on the contrary, other factors are essential, such as the writing angle, or 
the quality of the execution. These last aspects are potentially negligible if one is trying to demonstrate 
the identity of a hand. In conclusion, the palaeographical description has to be not necessarily detailed, but 
functional (Cavallo 1999; Petrucci 1979): it must be limited to the essential elements for the selected aims 
and it must not be extended to all the aspects that can be considered, so becoming unnecessarily redun- 
dant or even misleading. This is to give voice to the application—sometimes instinctive and innate—of 
the palaeographical method, and above all to make it communicable: this is what can transform an art, an 
individual capacity neither mediated nor rational (the so-called ‘palaeographical eye’) into an autonomous 
discipline (Canart 2006; Bianconi 2014). 

Moreover, in order fully to achieve this objective, it is necessary to find an appropriate, scientific 
and—last but not least—shared terminology. The terminological distance between different scholarly 
traditions is perhaps higher than that in other disciplines and it goes beyond the inevitable linguistic 
obstacles. Just a few examples: the term ‘uncial’, used in some languages as a synonym of ‘majuscule’— 
meaning by ‘majuscule’ a script which can be inscribed within a bilinear system—, may designate a Latin 
script, which is a mixture of minuscule forms (inscribed in a quadrilinear system) and majuscule forms 
(so in Italian, retaining the expression uncialibus... litteris used by St Jerome: see Cavallo 1967). As for 
the ductus, in the Italian palaeographic tradition it indicates the speed of the execution of a script, but in 
other languages corresponds rather to the tratteggio—a word moreover used only in Italian studies. Such 
use follows Bernard de Montfaucon, who had not yet reached an understanding of the tratteggio separated 
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from its dynamic aspect (i.e. the speed of execution, which influences the number, order and direction of 
the strokes and determines variations in the original shape of a letter); so the term ductus in Montfaucon 
has rather the meaning of ‘tracing’, which, with a minimum of approximation, can be considered almost 
equivalent to ‘shape’, the final formal and exterior result of the script, since it refers to a route taken by 


the writing instrument to pen a sign regardless of the distinction of each of the strokes (see Mastruzzo 
1995; Bianconi 2012). 
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2. Arabic palaeography (лро) 


Arabic, like Hebrew or Syriac, is written and read from right to left. It is a phonetic writing system based 
on syllables rather than a properly alphabetical system (Garbini 1979, 47). The Arabic alphabet (abgad) 
is the sequence of 28 letters with consonantal value, including the semiconsonants used to denote long 
vowels. It represents, after the Roman alphabet, ‘the second most frequent segmental script in the world’ 
(Gruendler 2006, 148) but the Arabic script never developed an opposition between capital and non-capital 
forms—despite some failed attempts, dating back to the beginning of the last century, to introduce capital 
letters. Arabic writing is considered to have been genetically derived from the Nabataean cursive variant of 
Aramaic, and Syriac influences can be traced in calligraphic and orthographic elements (Gruendler 2006). 
According to a recent hypothesis which in its attempts to individuate the milieu of the origins of the Arabic 
alphabet not only considers graphic factors but also the social context which led towards its creation, the 
elaboration of Arabic writing can be dated to the beginning of the sixth century св due to the impetus, or 
to the help, given by the ecclesiastic authorities. The Arabic alphabet, according to this theory, answers 
the need of the Arabs in Syria for political and cultural affirmation (Robin 2006, 327—330). The passage 
from oral to written Arabic started, according to another theory, because of the interaction between some 
Arab tribes and the Late Roman Empire ‘in the Roman province of Arabia, which, in its original form ... 
stretched from the southern outskirts of Damascus to the Hijaz ...” (Hoyland 2010, 35). 

The graffito etched into the plaster of a wall in Jabal Ramm, tentatively dated to the early fourth cen- 
tury cE and considered ‘the oldest inscription in Arabic language and characters’ (Gruendler 1993, 13) is 
now regarded as written in the Nabataean Aramaic script (Hoyland 2010, 39). Therefore the most ancient 
inscription in Arabic language and writing known is, at present, a trilingual inscription from Zabad, circa 
37.3 miles south of Aleppo. The Arabic part of this trilingual inscription—covering the lintel over the door 
of a martyrion dedicated to St Sergius—can be dated to the year 512 ce by the context provided via the 
Greek and Syriac texts. 

The comparative study of writing materials of different kinds (inscriptions, coins, papyri, codices) 
seems to be one of the elements which define the field of research of Arabic palaeography which, even 
though by no means limited to the witness of books and documents, would otherwise concentrate its at- 
tention on written specimens executed with a pen (Sijpesteijn 2008, 513). From a different perspective, 
however, it would be more likely to reaffirm the vast field of Arabic palaeography interested in written 
material executed with diverse writing tools and on various writing materials which have given rise to a 
range of specialised disciplines (epigraphy, numismatics, papyrology, codicology). According to this per- 
spective ‘la codicologie englobe la paléographie en tant qu'elle s'applique à l'écriture des manuscrits et 
lui apporte le soutien d'autres savoirs spécialisés que le codicologue met en ceuvre’ (Déroche 1998, 366). 

At any event the wide range and plurality of the Arabic palaeographic material investigated is already 
reflected in the first contributions which traditionally mark the birth of the discipline (Adler 1780; 1782 
and 1792). Therefore, it is no surprise that the word *palaeography' appears as early as at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century on the titles of publications that include works which are not only concerned 
with specimens of books but also with witnesses of an epigraphic and numismatic nature in a broad sense 
(Marcel 1828). 

As far as book production is concerned, Arabic palaeography is not limited to the production of Arabic- 
Islamic manuscripts but includes Arabic-Christian materials as well. In the Arabic-Christian manuscript 
production, which already presents its own codicological traits (Orsatti 1994), it is also possible to detect 
a ‘characteristic manuscript hand’ (Griffith [S.] 2010, 50). In this sense the case of a qaf characterised 
by the diacritical point placed underneath the letter is meaningful, since it seems peculiar to the southern 
Palestinian Arabic-Christian production of the end of the eighth to the beginning of the ninth century 
(Monferrer-Sala 2010). Moreover the production of digraphic and bilingual texts rendered in Greek and 
Arabic and in Latin and Arabic offers an ideal meeting point for different linguistic and palaeographic 
competences to which the same level of scientific dignity should be accorded (D'Ottone 2014). 

With the exception of Arabic pre-Islamic inscriptions, the Qur'àn may be called the first true Arabic 
text. Nonetheless, besides the inscriptions and ancient Qur' ans, materials such as papyri and coins are no 
less important as tools for the study of the development of Arabic writing and of its graphic forms. Inscrip- 
tions as well as documentary material—and the research should be extended ideally to include also the 
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vast amount of numismatic material—have, for example, so 
far constituted the corpus for a study dedicated to the pres- 
ence of and to the selective use of diacritical dots (i ‘gam, 
пад?) as part of the written production in the Arabic script 
of the first two centuries of the Hegira (Kaplony 2008). 

Apart from the punctuation (fawasil)—constituted by 
dots, small lines, circles and rosettes—employed to indi- Fig. 2.2.1 Dinar of ‘Abd al-Malik, 77 Ан/996—697 
cate the division into verses of the oldest Qur’ans, a recent кє diameter: 13 шш, Weight: 4-25 в, London, 

р р f . British Museum, СМ 1874 7—6 1, © Trustees of 
field of research is concerned with the punctuation of Ara- the British Museum. 
bic texts (Jaouhari 2009). 

Islamic coinage, for the most part of epigraphic charac- 
ter, constitutes an important source of palaeographic infor- 
mation, which so far has not been sufficiently exploited for 
palaeographic purposes. The roundish shape of the first ex- 
emplars of the post-reform dirham and dinar (fig. 2.2.1)— Fig, 2.2.2 Detail of a papyrus from the 
the monetary reform of “Abd al-Malik is dated to 77 AH/696 — chancellery of Ошта b. Sarik, eighth century; 
cE—has been interpreted as a legacy of die-engravers ac- Heidelberg, Institut fiir Papyrologie der 
customed to Pahlavi writing (Heidemann 2010, 163). These  Ruprecht-Karls-Universitàt Heidelberg, P.Heid. 
rounded traits of the oldest post-reform coinage in gold and '”¥- Arab. I. 
silver were adjusted over the course of the half century af- 
ter the reform to those more angular shapes of the writing 
employed on papyri or for inscriptions. 

Papyri dated or datable to the first century of the Hegira 
display, in fact, a rather angular writing—a particularly el- 
egant example of angular script can be seen, for example, 
in the letters issued by the chancery of Qurra b. Sarik, gov- 
ernor of Egypt from 90 to 96 Au (709—714 ce) (fig. 2.2.2)— 
which is akin to the writing of contemporaneous inscrip- 
tions and graffiti (Ragib 1990). Despite the existence of 
some variants, attributable to the form of the letters, to the 
accuracy of the graphic execution or to the writing material 











Fig. 2.2.3 Islamic seal, 2 lines of angular 


- B . . script, eighth/ninth century; London, British 
employed, Arabic writing produced during the first century Museum, no. 1892,0328.94, © Trustees of the 


of the Hegira displays a certain fundamental uniformity British Museum. 
(Grohmann 1952, 73). 


Between the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth century the papyri start to offer proof of 
cursive tendencies. Taking into consideration the presence of structural ligatures between the Arabic let- 
ters, Arabic writing is by its very nature cursive and to describe it as such reveals itself to be in essence a 
case of tautology (Gacek 2009, 241-243). 

In a papyrological context we speak therefore of ‘cursive tendencies’ which can be detected by one 
or more of the following elements: ‘1. The transformation of angles into curves; 2. The transformation of 
curves into straight strokes; 3. The elimination of the necessity to remove the pen from the surface of the 
papyrus; 4. The reduction of the distance covered by the pen’ (Khan 1992, 39-40). Recent studies have 
been devoted to the identification of dating criteria for undated papyri showing ‘cursive tendencies’ (Grob 
2013). In the context of book production, scholars have preferred to speak about the ‘cursive character’ of 
Arabic (Déroche 1998). The concept of cursivity refers to the dynamic aspect of writing and, in particular, 
to its speed of graphic execution and to the economy of the movement necessary for its creation. The treat- 
ment of the ligatures between the letters (roundish rather than angular) as well as the presence of uncon- 
ventional ligatures which do not conform to the orthographical rules, may be regarded as indicators of the 
cursivity of Arabic book writing. The mise en ligne, i.e. the angle formed by the base of the long letters, 
or by a sequence of letters, and by the line for writing, real or imagined, would represent, in conjunction 
with other details which necessitate a contextualization within the written page, a further characteristic 
element of the cursivity of Arabic script. Another distinction has to be made between écritures compo- 
sées—in which the straight base of the writing line does not preserve, or at least not very clearly, traces 
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of the movement of the hand—and écritures chirodic- 
tiques—the base of which registers highs and lows and 
therefore traces of the movement of the writer’s hand 
(Déroche 1998 and 2003). 

Even the field of numismatics has experienced 
these cursive tendencies, the first occurrence of which 
has been detected in a unique issue of a Fatimid dinar 
dated 490 Ан/1096—1097 се (Balog 1949). However 
later exemplars of coins still display the transition 
from an angular script to a script of more rounded traits 
which was to become the norm from 571 АНн/1175—1176 
cE (Heidemann 2010, 167). An analogous process of 
transformation of graphic shapes, from angular traits to 
softer shapes, has also been recognised in the context of 
research into Islamic seals. In this field the terminology 
which defines the type of writing distinguishes between 
categories of ‘angular scripts’ and of ‘cursive scripts’ 
(Porter [V.] 2011, 14—16) (figs. 2.2.3—4a/b). Р 1 " J 

The recent numismatic literature as well as a long a | : ^ T 
tradition of studies dedicated to papyri employ the term , 
nashi ог ‘naskh script’ in order ‘to designate а script 
with rounded features in contrast to more angular monu- 
mental script’ and this usage can be accepted for a gen- 
eral classification (Khan 1992, 45—46). Nonetheless, the 
definition of ‘naskh script —which denotes also what 
has been described as ‘a bookhand, par excellence, of 
the Islamic East’ (Gacek 2009, 162)— gathers together a 
wide range of categories of graphic expression. 

Apart from sharing large categories of script defini- 
tions, or at least definitions that can evoke scripts with 
similar characteristics, it seems that each field (numis- Fig: 2.2:4аЬ Engraved doppie and its sübreston, 
matics, epigraphy, papyrology, codicology) has a dif- cursive script, tenth to thirteenth century ce (and 
ferent chronology for the use of these scripts, as the later); London, Derek Content collection. 
caveat for dating Islamic seals according to epigraphic 
scripts recalls (Porter [V.] 2011, 22 note 39). 

A further distinction, in the field of manuscript production, concerns the so-called ‘formal scripts’, in 
which the aesthetic value of the writing is relatively high, and the ‘informal scripts’ of average accuracy 
in their graphic design (Déroche 2003). 

As far as the graphic competence of the writers is concerned, it had already become clear by the mid- 
dle of the last century how important it was to understand their social background and level of school- 
ing as well as to study ‘specimens of addresses, writing exercises, pen trials (probationes pennae), etc.’ 
(Grohmann 1952, 72—73). Nonetheless, research and studies dedicated to graphic education in the Arab 
world of the early Middle Ages are still rare (Sijpesteijn 2008, 516). Given that the practice of writing 
requires specific skills, it has been connected in the Arab world until recent times to the existence and 
the activity of professional copyists (warrdqiin). In the Middle Ages reading skills were considered as 
separate from writing skills and there are numerous cases of established scholars who were unable to write 
(Hirschler 2012, 16). 

As regards the catalogues of manuscripts and the description of Arabic script included, it seems 
noteworthy to underline that in what might be the oldest known inventory of an Arabic library, i.e. the 
inventory of the library of the mosque of Qayrawan (Kairouan), the script (Лай) is already mentioned and 
described with a relatively articulate terminology: thirty exemplars are defined as in ‘Kufic’ script (bi-hatt 
küfi), others were instead labelled as in ‘oriental’ script (Sarq7), or in ‘Sicilian’ (5141/17), nubári (Sabbüh 
Ibrahim 1376 Au/1956 cE; Voguet 2003, 536 and 543; Déroche 2007, 149). 
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The ancient Qur'anic scripts, 
without doubt, have been those that 
have received particular attention 
since the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ry—i.e. from the very start of Arabic 
palaeography—and recent catalogues 
that gather together the fruits of the 
studies dedicated to the exploration 
of the scripts of the ancient Qur’anic 
witnesses allow us to follow the de- 
velopment of palaeographic studies 
in this particular field. 

For the scripts of Qur'ànic frag- 
ments which can be dated to the sev- 
enth/eighth century cE the qualifi- 
cation as higazi scripts is at present 
widely accepted: this is a geographi- 
cal denomination derived from the 
name of that region in Arabia, Higaz, 
where the cities of Mecca and Medina 
are located. Nonetheless, the expres- 
sion ‘higazi scripts’, at least accord- 
ing to some scholars, is nothing but 
‘a scholarly artifact? (Whelan (manu- 
script) n.d.). 

Palaeographical, orthographic and 
codicological elements help to define 
the early production of Qur’ans in 
Higazi I script. For example, one of 
the few fragments that can be dated 
to the early eighth century cE (Vati- 
can City, ВАУ, Vat. ar. 1605, fig. 2.2.5) 
shows a vertical format—though hori- 
zontal fragments are also known—, 
the absence of vowels and diacritics, 
the frequent use of scriptio defectiva 
(for example gala instead of qala), 
and a peculiar shape for some letters. 
In particular, the letter alif is charac- 
teristic, with a short return at the base 
and a rather oblique vertical stroke 
(the oblique tendency occurs also in 
the strokes of the letters ta’ and za’), 
as well as the letter kaf, this latter as- 
suming in final position the so-called 
‘hairpin’ shape (Déroche 1992 and 
1999; Levi Della Vida 1947). Some 
other fragments in /higazi script 
(Higazi IL, III and IV according to 
Déroche's system), datable to the end 
of the eighth and/or early ninth cen- 
tury cE, exhibit the same tendency of 
the script to be slightly slanted to the 
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Fig. 2.2.5 Qur'an leaf, vellum, 288 x 203 mm, early eighth century; 
example of Higazi I script. Süra X, 102-XI, 3; XI, 4-13; MS Vatican 
City, BAV, Vat. ar. 1605, f. 1v: Stira XI, 4—13. 





Fig. 2.2.6 Qur'an leaf, vellum, 155 x 230 mm, ninth/tenth century; 
example of Group D of the Early Abbasid scripts. Süra XC, 15-20; XCI, 
1—5; MS Damascus, National Museum, Inv. ‘ayn 350—351, verso. 
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right, but to a lesser extent than the earlier fragments, 
and the appearance of diacritical dots, vowels in red 
ink and simple decorative bands between the sūras. 

The label of ‘Kufic’ or the definition of ‘Kufic 
script’—and again this is a name derived from the geo- 
graphical denomination of the city of Kufa in sourthern 
Iraq—in order to describe a certain graphic typology of 
the Arabic script has long stayed in use in manuscript 
catalogues: already Jacob Georg Christian Adler in his 
catalogue of the Qur’anic manuscripts in the Royal Li- 
brary of Copenhagen entitled a section ‘De literis cufi- 
cis’ (Adler 1780, 27). A new impulse to palaeographic 
studies came about only when it became necessary to 
fragment the mass of documents defined by the super- 
graphonym of ‘Kufic’ for the creation of more manage- 
able series of manuscripts which can more easily be 
analysed (Déroche 1980). Such an impulse has been ap- 
plied in detail for the catalogue of Qur’anic manuscripts 
at the Bibliothéque nationale de France (Déroche 1983). 
The results of the palaeographic research dedicated to 
the ancient Qur anic codices in the catalogue mentioned 
Fig. 2.2.7 Qur'àn fragment, vellum, 100 x 85 mm, bove, which includes a contribution eloquently titled 
eleventh century. Example of New Style (NS) script. ‘Eléments de paléographie coranique ancienne’ (Dé- 
Süra XXX, 50-53; XXXI, 25-30; MS Damascus, roche 1983, 14—53), have been successively illustrated 
National Museum, Inv. ‘ayn 344—345, verso. with numerous examples by the publication of material 

from the Khalili Collection (Déroche 1992). 

As far as the labelling of the scripts employed in the Qur’anic fragments and codices from the second 
half of the eighth century to the end of the ninth century is concerned, that is for those scripts which are 
identified as ‘Early Abbasid scripts’, an alphanumeric classification system is now available (A.I-F.I), 
which is connected to an indicative chronological grid. According to this classification, the exemplar il- 
lustrated here (fig. 2.2.6: Damascus, National Museum, Inv. ‘ayn 350—351), can be assigned to group D, 
which is attested from the third to the fourth century AH (ninth/tenth century cE). Group D comprehends 
various styles—it has up to five sub-categories (D.I-D.V)—to the first of which, D.I, pertains the fragment 
under discussion, considering the following distinctive letters: the independent form of alif, the form of 
mim almost triangular and, in final position, with a short tail with bevelled edges; the form of kaf with 
parallels and symmetrical strokes. From a geographical and chronological point of view, it seems useful to 
point out that this graphic sub-type is attested from Cairo to Sanaa and from Kairouan to Damascus, and 
that it was elaborated at the beginning of the third century Au (ninth century cE) and continued to be in use, 
despite showing less elegant forms, until the beginning of the fourth century AH (tenth century cE). Among 
the codicological characteristics of this fragment it is worthy to note its horizontal format—employed un- 
til the fourth century cE/tenth century cE—and the vegetal-inspired motif, connected to the gold frame of 
the title of the sūra, that started to be in use since the second half of the eighth century ce (Bernus-Taylor — 
Bittar 2001). Following the chronological development of the scripts employed for the copy of the Qur'an, 
the so-called ‘New Style’ should be mentioned. The ‘New Style’ group (NS) comprehends a number of 
scripts, traditionally employed for the copying of books or the writing of documents, that, since the begin- 
ning of the tenth century сЕ, started to be used also for copying the Qur'an and is attested by mushaf-s, in 
parchment and paper, until the twelfth century ce. The parchment fragment Damascus, National Museum, 
Inv. ‘ayn 344—345 (fig. 2.2.7) can be ascribed to the group NS.I and dated to the sixth century Au (twelfth 
century cE). It shows a vertical, slender and rather angular script and its vertical format reflects the spread 
of the use of paper as a writing material, marking the return to the vertical format manuscript after two 
centuries (third to fourth AH/ninth to tenth cE) in which the oblong format was the common one. 

Beyond these classifications, for the remaining graphic witnesses the catalogues often employ tradi- 
tional terminologies which are tied to the names of calligraphic styles (nashi, tulut, rayhānī, muhaqqaq, 
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riqà', tawqi), but it seems to be 
preferable to adopt descriptions 
referring to a regional character, 
such as, for example, ‘Yemeni 
script'—in reference to a script 
with a characteristic system of 
punctuation of the letters dal and 
tà —or ‘Maghrebi script’ which 
is also distinguishable by a char- 
acteristic punctuation of the let- 


ters fa’ and qaf (Muzerelle et al. 
2005, 98). However, an analogous Fig. 2.2.8 Ishaq b. Sulayman а1-1зга їп, Kitab ma rifat al-bawl or Liber 
de urinis; vellum, dated Rabi‘ II 346 Au/2 June-1 July 957 ce; MS Vatican 
City, BAV, Vat. ar. 310, detail of f. 50v. 








punctuation to the so-called ‘Yem- 
eni' variety has also been found in 
manuscripts of Javanese origin (Regourd 2002, 254), whereas the definition of a Maghrebi script refers 
to a vast area—since it includes the western Islamic regions (Spain and northern Africa) as well as west- 
ern Sub-Saharan Africa—and groups together diverse varieties of writing used in the field of book and 
document production as well as employed for private use; it is ultimately generic and disconnected from 
any chronological reference (Gacek 2009, 147—150). However it seems useful to remember that the first 
dated codex in Maghrebi script goes back to the mid-fourth century Au/mid-tenth century сЕ, its copying 
having been completed during the month of Rabr П 346 Au/2 June-1 July 957 ce (Vat. ar. 310, fig. 2.2.8). 
Moreover one of the most ancient examples of this script is a bilingual fragment, in Latin and Arabic, 
containing part of the Epistle to the Galatians, that Latin palaeographers attribute to the end of the ninth 
century cE (D'Ottone 2013). 

The great necessity for additional studies dedicated to the immense quantity of Arabic evidence, not 
only Qur anic and not only of the first centuries of the Hegira—it is useful to remember that Arabic book 
production offers a quantity of manuscripts which is ‘so immense even from a merely statistical point of 
view that it cannot be compared to that in any other civilization, either classical or oriental, including the 
Islamic ones’ (Traini 1975, 1, translation ADO) and that exactly the spatial and chronological vastness of 
Arabic book production is one of the reasons for the ‘delay’ in palaeographic studies dedicated to this 
field (Piemontese 1994)—can be understood in the light of disclamatory choices like that of the catalogue 
of the private library of Zabid in whose ‘Introduction’ the inapplicability of meaningful graphonyms is 
stated. ‘Afin de décrire l'écriture, nous avons adopté, faute de mieux, les grandes catégories habituelles 
qui, à force d'étre éreintées, ne signifient plus grand-chose en termes de datation et de localisation de la 
copie. En cohérence avec cette observation, nous n'avons pas tenté plus de définition’ (Regourd 2006, 15). 
Therefore, the photographic reproductions have been given the task of illustrating the different scripts. 
However the idea of illustrating the scripts, rather than trying to describe them, is not new: it was em- 
ployed in the Fichier des manuscrits moyen-orientaux datés (FiMMOD, 1992-2001), a publication in- 
tended to gather together manuscript specimens, explicitly dated earlier than the year 1500 св, provided 
with a codicological description and other basic information, for the sake of comparison with other exem- 
plars lacking any date. 

The considerable progress made in the field of the study of Qur’anic scripts provides us with a certain 
optimism for future research devoted to other fields of the vast Arabic written heritage. A renewed inter- 
est, for example, has recently focused on the study of the scripts of the western part of the Dar al-Islam 
(Jaouhari 2013). 
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3. Armenian palaeography (DK) 


A historical dimension that Armenian writing shares with almost no other ancient language is the secure 
knowledge of just when and by whom the Armenian alphabet was invented: it was between 404 and 406 
СЕ that Mesrop Mastoc', precocious monk with close ties to the catholicos and king of his time, both of 
whom encouraged him, conceived the letters. Much has been written about the creation of the original 
thirty-six letters, an invention intimately tied to Christianity and a source of pride to a people who have 
had a turbulent history (Mahé 2005-2007). This creation ex nihilo effectively eliminates any discussion 
of the evolution of Armenian from earlier proto scripts, a factor that complicates the study of early Greek, 
Arabic, and Hebrew writing (for a new study on the construction of the alphabet, see Mouraviev 2010). Ar- 
menian is not unique in this respect, since Georgian and the virtually vanished language of the Caucasian 
Albanians (Gippert et al. 2009) were invented shortly after by the same monk Ma&stoc’, at least according 
to contemporary Armenian sources. 

The theoretical result is a precise form for the letters of an alphabet conceptualized at a specific time 
and place by a religious scholar. Mastoc' made sure to design a letter for every discrete sound in the lan- 
guage, thus eliminating such combination as ‘ch’, ‘sh’, ‘dj’, ‘dz’, ‘kh’, ‘th’, since each is represented by 
a single sign. Armenian has its own branch in the eastern section of the Indo-European language group. 
The order of the letters follows closely that of the Greek alphabet with the extra letters sprinkled in. In the 
mediaeval period two new letters were added at the end, ‘6’ and ‘f’. The classical written language called 
grabar remained stable in literary texts until the late nineteenth century when a more popular spoken lan- 
guage was admitted as a viable instrument for writing and publishing. Palaeography and codicology are 
concerned mostly with grabar texts. 

Methodologically one can hypothesize a process of gradual changes, perhaps an evolution, of the 
letters over centuries to produce an intelligible profile of the course of Armenian palaeography. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not possible in any linear way, at least for the earliest period, simply because no example 
of fifth-century Armenian manuscript writing has survived. There are undated stone inscriptions from the 
Holy Land and Armenia from the fifth century, innumerable graffiti from the Sinai of Armenian pilgrims 
travelling to Jerusalem in the same period, a couple of metal crosses which bear inscriptions of the sixth 
or seventh century, and the famous fifth- to seventh-century mosaics with Armenian inscriptions from 
greater Jerusalem. However, when it comes to manuscript writing, the only early example of Armenian is 
on a unique papyrus from Egypt now in the Bibliothèque nationale de France (Paris, BnF, Arménien 332, 
fig. 2.3.1), which probably dates from the sixth century, but in any case logically before the Arab invasion 
of 640 (Kouymjian 1996b and 19982). The small document is precious but poses many questions, begin- 
ning with its text, which is entirely in Greek (Clackson 2000 for a textual analysis), though written with 
Armenian letters (Kouymjian 2002a). Furthermore, not only is it unique as the only existing Armenian 
papyrus, but also the form of its script has no parallel. 

Scholars, mostly working in Armenia, have dated fragments and at least two manuscripts preserved 
there to the seventh and eighth centuries, some even to the fifth, but there is no unanimity on this matter, 
though recent palimpsest studies are providing a more precise way of dating some of these early frag- 
ments. 

For the palaeographer neat classification and distinct periodization are easier to work with than a 
confused tradition. Armenian script types are neither neat nor clean-cut. Real standardization only occurs 
universally after the advent of printing, when the idiosyncrasies of the scribe are abandoned for total con- 
sistency in letter forms. The only other moment when there was a quasi uniformity was under the patron- 
age of the aristocracy and the high clergy during the Cilician kingdom (1198-1375), which gave birth to 
a near print-like minuscule (bolorgir) (fig. 2.3.3); one might point out that Yakob Ta&yan was correct in 
remarking that rounded erkat 'agir (majuscule) (fig. 2.3.2) also had an extraordinary consistency in Gos- 
pel manuscripts of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries irrespective of the region where the manuscript 
was copied (Таёуап 1898). Yet, even after the start of printing in the sixteenth century making uniform 
the production of letters in books that reached remote monasteries, scribes continued to mix scripts right 
up to the nineteenth century. The most recent Armenian manuscript catalogues, those of the Matenadaran 
in Yerevan, the Catholicosal collection in Antelias, and the Bibliothéque nationale de France, have started 
the excellent habit of including a small photographic sample of the script of each manuscript, often of each 
scribe, as well as of older guard leaves. 
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Fig. 2.3.1 Armeno-Greek papyrus, MS Paris, BnF, Arménien 332, pre-640 (Arab conquest of Egypt), recto and 
detail, photograph courtesy of the Bibliothéque nationale de France. 


The first precisely dated manuscripts are two Gospels from the second half of the ninth century after 
which there is a steady and ever-increasing number of specifically dated codices. The challenge is to try to 
reconstruct what happened to Armenian writing in the more than four centuries that separate MaStoc’ and 
his students from the MIk‘é Gospel (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1144; fig. 2.3.2) and Lazarian Gospels 
(Yerevan, Matenadaran, 6200) of 862 and 887. The script of all early dated or datable manuscripts, almost 
exclusively Gospels, is an upright majuscule called erkat ‘agir, literally iron letters. These were the ones 
used in the Jerusalem mosaics (Narkiss — Stone 1979, 21—28) and on a number of lapidary inscriptions pre- 
served or recorded on palaeo-Christian Armenian churches (Album 2002, 14—15, figs. III. 2-3, 114—117, 
nos. 1—4) but they differ greatly from the script of the papyrus or the Sinai graffiti (Stone 1982). 

If then we are to approach the history of Armenian palaeography from a theoretical point of view, our 
first step might be to determine or reconstruct the form of Mesrop's letters and their evolution into the 
writing we can view today on extant manuscripts. On the other hand if our excursion into palaeography 
is intended to aid the cataloguer of a disparate collection of manuscripts among which there are one or 
more Armenian specimens, then an overview of the types of scripts used over time and in different regions 
would allow for a preliminary classification by a non-specialist. For this perhaps the best approach would 
be to describe the major scripts found in Armenian manuscripts and comment on problems associated with 
assigning dates and perhaps even elucidating the text contained in the works. 

As in most languages, over time a number of Armenian scripts came into being and were given names. 
These expressions can be placed into two categories: (1) those that were used by scribes in ancient and 
mediaeval times, perhaps this can be called the received tradition, and (2) those terms that were created 
by early modern scholars—palaeographers or proto-palaeographers—writing well after the manuscript 
tradition had given way to printing. In the first category, only three terms qualify: traditional erkat ‘agir, 
bolorgir, and notrgir. Each term has some textual (manuscript) pedigree. In the second group would be 
variants of the latter: mijin or ullagic (intermediate/semi or angular) erkat 'agir, p ок т or manr (small) 
erkat 'agir, anc тап gir (transitional script), and šłagir (modern cursive). Even terms like bun (original), 
boloracev (rounded), or Mesropian erkat 'agir are analytical terms of palaeographers. 

This second group represents expressions that clearly describe a script: its size, geometry of the duc- 
tus, thinness or slant or relationship to other scripts (i.e. transitional). Confounded by the contradiction 
between etymological meaning and the appearance of the letters themselves, TaSyan agreed with his emi- 
nent contemporary, the linguist Hugo Schuchardt that the terms erkat‘agir and bolorgir did not conform 
to the letters as one would expect from their names (Kouymjian 2002a, 25). ASot Abrahamyan went so 
far as to say that even certain terms used to describe scripts of other languages fail to invoke the look of 
the letters, thus reflecting a generalized situation in palaeographic terminology not unique to Armenian. 
Only the briefest attention has been given to the origin and exact meaning of the labels used to describe 
the various scripts, some of them going back many centuries (Kouymjian 2002b). 

More than two decades ago Michael Stone, Dickran Kouymjian, and Henning Lehmann, set out to 
produce the Album of Armenian Paleography (2002) in order to present an up-to-date study-manual of the 
discipline. The large folio volume with 200 full-colour examples in actual size of an equal number of pre- 
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cisely dated manuscripts from the earliest preserved 
dated Gospel to the twentieth century contains let- 
ter analyses for each sample and exhaustive tables 
showing the evolution of each letter over time. The 
authors used what was then new computer technolo- 
gy to extract the individual letters from high-resolu- 
tion scans rather than reverting to traditional skilful 
drawings. The Armenian version of 2006 made it ac- 
cessible to a target audience: researchers in Armenia. 

The Album presented in elaborate detail almost 
everything important about the development of Ar- 
menian manuscript writing (Kouymjian 2002b), 
though there are still questions and problems. As an 





Fig. 2.3.2 Rounded upright or Mesropian erkat'agir, . | : . . 
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Erkat‘agir 

Erkat 'agir, iron letters or writing, has perplexed al- 
most all palaeographers (for a discussion, Kouymjian 
2002b, 66—67). In its most majestic form (fig. 2.3.2), 
it is found in all early Gospels; it is a grand script in 
capitals similar to the imposing uncials of early Latin 
manuscripts. It is the form employed in most Arme- 
nian lapidary inscriptions through the tenth century. 
Statistical data (Kouymjian 2012a, 19, plate 1) show 
it was virtually the only script employed for the 
parchment codex until the mid-twelfth century, and 
the exceptions include no Gospel or Biblical texts. 






Bolorgir 

Bolorgir or minuscule, with compact and very regu- 
lar shapes (fig. 2.3.3: Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10675) 
employing ascenders and descenders, dominated 


Fig. 2.3.3 Cilician bolorgir, Gospels, Hromkla, 1268, 
painter T'oros Roslin; MS Yerevan, Matenadaran, 10675, 
formerly Jerusalem, Patriarchate, 627, f. 137: Entry into 
Jerusalem, photograph courtesy of Matenadaran. scribal hands from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 


centuries, and continued on into the nineteenth. Ulti- 


mately it became the model for lowercase Armenian 
type fonts just as erkat agir became the prototype for capital letters in printed books. Bolorgir’s use for 
short phrases and colophons and even for copying an entire manuscript is clearly attested in the oldest pa- 
per manuscript, Yerevan, Matenadaran, 2679, a Miscellany of 971 or 981 (Album 2002, nos. 10-11), which 
uses a mixed erkat 'agir-bolorgir script. It appears even earlier, or at least some of the bolorgir letterforms 
are found in the early or pre-seventh century Armenian papyrus. Like mediaeval Latin and Greek minus- 
cule, bolorgir uses majuscule or erkat 'agir for capitals, resulting in quite different shapes for many upper 
and lower case letters. Most authorities argue that the spread of bolorgir was due to time and economics: 
it saved valuable parchment because many more words could be copied on a page, and it conserved time 
because letters could be formed with fewer pen strokes than the three, four, or even five needed for the 
ductus of erkat 'agir (Mercier 1978-1979, 53). 

A major question concerning Armenian palaeography is: What letters did Mesrop Mastoc' use? Most 
scholars hold that he conceived and used a large, upright rounded majuscule, similar to that found in early 
lapidary inscriptions, and thus they called it Mesropian erkat 'agir. Indeed, Serge Mouraviev's scientific 
reconstruction of how Mastoc' proceeded systematically from a half a dozen basic forms (including two 
and their mirror images that produced four of the six) to which were added in a consistent manner de- 
scenders and ascenders and lateral strokes to the right and left, would in itself preclude any suggestion 
of evolution (Mouraviev 2010, 20—45). It has been argued that this script eventually went through vari- 
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Fig.2 2. 3. 4 Mixed erkat’ agir-bolorgir, Miscellany, 1231-1234, Sanahin; MS 71) even maintained that bolorgir al- 
Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1204, f. 129, from Album 2002. 








ready existed іп the time of Mastoc' 
(Kouymjian 2002b, 70—71). 

It was also once believed that mi- 
nuscule gradually developed from ear- 
lier formal Latin and Greek majuscule 
found in inscriptions and the oldest 
manuscripts. But the late nineteenth- 
century discovery in Egypt of thou- 
sands of Ptolemaic Greek and Roman 
papyri forced scholars to abandon 
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Fig. 2.3.5 Slagir, Miscellany, 1853-1854, Tabriz and Salmast; MS Yerevan, this notion. Some scholars trace the 
Matenadaran, 5138, f. 19, from Album 2002. roots of Greek cursive of the ninth 


pe 7 | ти П century back to the informal cursive 
; of pre-Christian papyri. Latin mi- 
nuscule is evident already in third- 
century papyri (Bischoff 1985, 70). Is 
it possible that along with majuscule 
erkat agir some form of an informal 
cursive script, which later developed 
into bolorgir, was available in the 
fifth century as surmised by Mercier 
(1978-1979, 57)? 

Uncial was used in the west for 
more formal writing: Gospels, im- 
portant religious works, and luxury 
manuscripts. The data gathered for 


Fig. 2. 3.6 Later bolorgir, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Alexandria, 1688, the Album point to a similar pattern. 
Isfahan; MS Venice, Mekhitarist library, 1028, f. 95, photograph by DK. The earliest bolorgir manuscripts 





(tenth century) appear chronologi- 
cally anomalous until one notes that they are philosophical or non-liturgical texts rather than Gospels. 
Examination of pre-Christian Latin papyri shows the origins of Caroline script, which is similar to Ar- 
menian bolorgir, in earlier cursive minuscule found in them. But the invention of the Armenian alphabet 
in the early fifth century precludes any pre-Christian antecedents. Greek and Syriac, the languages that 
most influenced Mesrop Mastoc' in creating the letters, used both cursive and majuscule in that period. 
It is difficult to imagine that Mesrop and his pupils, as they translated the Bible, a task that took decades, 
would have used the laborious original erkat'agir for drafts as they went along. The use of the faster-to- 
write intermediate erkat'agir seems more than probable, yet it was not a minuscule script nor cursive. 
Unfortunately, except for the papyrus, no such informal documents in Armenian have survived before the 
thirteenth century. The earliest preserved Armenian chancellery documents are from the Cilician court 
of the thirteenth and early fourteenth century (Kouymjian 2002b, figs. HI. 17, 18, 20; Mutafian 2007b, 
149-152) and by then minuscule bolorgir was already the standard bookhand. Deciding between a theory 
of evolution to bolorgir versus the notion that erkat' agir and more cursive scripts co-existed from the fifth 
century is still an open question. 
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Mixed erkat 'agir-bolorgir script 

From the mid-eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century a somewhat bastardized script was used for cer- 
tain manuscripts (fig. 2.3.4: Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1204), mostly from Greater Armenia to the northeast, 
employing both uncials and minuscule letters—erkat 'agir and bolorgir—in the same document. It was 
named ‘transitional script’ by early palaeographers. However, Michael Stone, during the preparation of 
the Album, proposed it was a separate script (Stone 1998). Kouymjian has not fully accepted his argumen- 
tation basing his scepticism on what seems to be a trend showing the use of more erkat 'agir letters in the 
earlier mixed script manuscripts, while toward the end, when erkat 'agir is disappearing as a manuscript 
hand, the majority of the letters seem to be bolorgir, suggesting a transition. 


Notrgir and Stagir: the cursive scripts. 

The secretary working as a scribe (in Latin notarius) at the Armenian royal court or the Catholicosate by 
necessity employed timesaving cursive versions of bolorgir and even smaller notrgir letters (fig. 2.3.7: 
Yerevan, Matenadaran, 101). The latter term could have entered Armenian from either late Byzantine 
Greek or Latin. Lafadaryan felt there was no convincing antecedent to the script and, therefore, he as- 
sumed that it must have had its origins in the early centuries, even in the time of Mastoc' (Kouymjian 
2002b, 74 for discussion). The script when it became formalized in the late sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies was composed of small, but thick, unattached letters fashioned of dots and short lines making those 
without ascenders or descenders hard to distinguish one from the other, though notrgir is not a cursive 
script. Šłagir (fig. 2.3.5: Yerevan, Matenadaran, 5138), which is modern handwriting with attached letters, 
usually thin in ductus (it derives from ‘fine’ and not ‘slanted’ as some believe), is easy to identify; its 
beginnings are probably at the end of the eighteenth century (for a longer discussion, Kouymjian 2002b, 
73-75). 

By the last quarter of the twelfth century minuscule bolorgir supplanted majuscule, which was to dis- 
appear as a regularly used script about a half-century later. According to the data presented in a sampling 
of 455 dated manuscripts to 1400, tabulating parchment versus paper and majuscule versus minuscule, 
this did not coincide exactly with the disappearance of parchment, which followed nearly a century later 
(Kouymjian 2013, 24 plate 1). By the end of the thirteenth century, one can say fairly safely that the Ar- 
menian manuscript was a paper codex made up of senions and written in minuscule bolorgir. The only 
change to be observed in the later period from the seventeenth to the early nineteenth century was the 
gradual addition of the two cursive scripts, notrgir (fig. 2.3.7), the so-called notary script, and šłagir (fig. 
2.3.5), the modern cursive. 


A guide for cataloguers 
Palaeography has not been used much as a productive tool by cataloguers of Armenian manuscripts, be- 
cause of the ever-prevalent phenomenon of dated colophons in them. It is used, however, to distinguish 
between scribes when more than one was 
involved in the copying. Also, it sometimes 
served to reinforce the supposition that the 
person who copied the Canon Tables and 
the Eusebian Letter in the Gospels (the most 
copied work) was not the same as the scribe 
of the text. This would also apply for emen- 
dations, whether corrections or marginal 
additions. Of course, many manuscripts 
had lost their colophons or that part of the 
colophon with the date, thus if there was no 
other evidence, it would be an aid to dating 
similar to whether parchment or paper was 
used, or, majuscule or minuscule. At times 
palaeography could also serve to localize 
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Below are some basic rules on Armenian manuscripts that can help in supplying rough dating, if the 
principal colophon is lacking or there is no one who reads Armenian. For a text written on paper, nine 
chances out of ten the script is not erkat'agir and the text dates to after 1200. Guard leaves in parchment 
are almost always from manuscripts dating before that year, thus written in erkat' agir (fig. 2.3.2). Paper 
manuscripts exist in abundance in three other scripts, bolorgir, notrgir, and Stagir. In general the last of 
these would only be found for modern writing of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, usually letters 
or documents rather than texts, but if texts, they would be unique items, diaries, dictionaries, practical 
manuals, memoirs, novels, poetry, and other modern literature. A manuscript in bolorgir (fig. 2.3.6: Veni- 
ce, Mekhitarist library, 1028) would almost certainly date from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century after 
which scribal manuscript copying stops; it is hard for the non-specialist to be more precise in dating bolor- 
gir with this broad expanse of more than 500 years, without consulting a resource like the Album of Arme- 
nian Paleography. Finally, a codex in noótrgir would most likely be of the seventeenth or eighteenth (fig. 
2.3.7) century. Though these are very approximate guidelines, they would be accurate in more than 85% of 
cases and could be controlled by comparing an unknown item with the plates or charts in the Album, or, if 
one needs a minimalist guide, four or five good photos, one each of the principal scripts discussed above. 
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4. Coptic palaeography (PB) 


The Coptic alphabet developed out of a history of attempts to write the Egyptian language using the Greek 
alphabet, beginning soon after Alexander the Great’s conquest of Egypt toward the end of the fourth 
century BCE. Various selections of characters from the Demotic writing system (which was the last of the 
native Egyptian writing systems, after the Hieroglyphic and Hieratic systems) were used in addition to the 
Greek character set in order to represent Egyptian phonemes that were not represented there, and eight 
of these Demotic characters eventually became a standard part of the Coptic writing system, graphically 
conformed to the Greek alphabet as written in literary manuscripts around the turn of the third century 
се: g [3], a [f]. 2 [A], 2 [x], 5 [x], x [č], € [ky], and also T [ti] (Kasser 1991b). In addition to the alphabet, 
the creators (or: standardizers) of the Coptic writing system also borrowed some conventions for line di- 
vision, abbreviation, punctuation and so on, and they introduced a diacritical sign that was to be written 
above any consonant or series of consonants that formed a syllable, syllabic consonants being a common 
phenomenon in Coptic (see also General introduction $ 3.6). 

To the extent that the Coptic alphabet plus the syllable-marking 'superlinear stroke' was a system 
for the phonetic transcription of spoken Coptic, it was inevitable that some degree of dialectal variation 
would be represented in written Coptic, and in fact Coptic manuscripts can be sorted according to phono- 
logical features—plus some other criteria—into groups that most likely represent contemporaneous varie- 
ties of Coptic from different regions of Egypt (Funk 1988). Broadly speaking, Coptologists distinguish 
the dialects of northern Egypt, mainly ‘Bohairic’, of Middle Egypt, mainly ‘Fayyumic’ and ‘Mesokemic’, 
and of southern Egypt, mainly 'Sahidic', among others. In the earliest manuscripts, from around the end 
of the third century се until some time after the Arab Conquest of 641, it is rare that we can observe fun- 
damentally distinct styles of script, despite the occurrence of clearly distinct dialect norms in the language 
as such. But over time, Bohairic (and Fayyumic) came to be written in styles that were quite distinct from 
the usual appearance of Sahidic. After the fourteenth century, by which time Arabic had replaced Coptic as 
the medium of spoken communication for nearly all purposes (except in the Church), Coptic manuscripts 
were almost always written in the Bohairic dialect (often with an accompanying Arabic translation) and 
in an easily recognizable Bohairic style of script. 

Up until the last decades of the eighteenth century, the Coptic manuscripts known in Europe were 
Bohairic (or bilingual Bohairic- Arabic) codices, with but few exceptions. The first extensive collection 
of leaves from Sahidic (and a few Fayyumic) codices was assembled towards the end of the eighteenth 
century by Stefano Borgia at his home in Velletri (Buzi 2009, 15-75). The Danish Egyptologist and Cop- 
tologist Georg Zoéga, who catalogued Borgia's Coptic collection, undertook a palaeographical analysis of 
the fragments and distinguished nine types (classes) of script (Zoéga 1810, 169—171 and plates 1—7 after 
page 663). In order to facilitate further palaeographical study, he included at the end of his catalogue a set 
of thirty-nine numbered specimens of scripts, grouped according to type (from three to nine specimens 
per type), which Zoéga himself had prepared by means of laying translucent paper over each selected 
manuscript page and tracing the letters of a selected passage of text. For each item in his catalogue, Zoéga 
referred to one or more of his types or specimens: for example, ‘characteres ut in specimine n. хг’, 'char- 
acteres classis уш”, ‘characteres classis v ad vi transeuntis'. He was reasonably confident that his class I 
represented the oldest Coptic manuscripts, for this type of script is very close to that of the oldest Greek 
codices known at the time, by which Zoéga presumably meant manuscripts thought to be from the fourth 
and fifth centuries. He was similarly confident that the other extreme of his typology represented the 
latest Coptic codices, because there he would also place the script of a scholarly Coptic priest, Raphael 
Tuki, who worked in Rome in the middle of the eighteenth century and some of whose manuscripts were 
in Borgia's collection. But as for the types between the two extremes, Zoéga explicitly disavowed any 
knowledge about even their relative chronology. The nine types fall into two distinct groups, which we 
would now distinguish as ‘unimodular’ (classes I-Iv: ‘robustas ... et velut quadratas’) and ‘bimodular’ 
(classes v-ix: ‘velut cursivis affines et exiles’), but within these groups Zoéga’s distinctions are merely 
aesthetic, the order of the classes in each group being marked by a perceived decline in quality. There is 
only one dated manuscript among the Sahidic fragments in the collection catalogued by Zoéga, who used 
it to illustrate his classes vi (main text, specimen 24) and ix (colophon, specimen 37), giving the date as 
519 AM = 802/803 ce, which he found surprisingly early. Later scholars revised the interpretation of the 





* Tam indebted to Stephen Emmel for his kind suggestions. 
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date to 719 am = 1002/1003 ce (Buzi 2009, 
119-121). 

Zoéga's system of classification was 
used, although less accurately, also by 
Agostino Ciasca and Giuseppe Balestri 
in their edition of Sahidic biblical frag- 
ments from the Borgia collection (Ciasca 
— Balestri 1885—1904, with plates show- 
ing entire pages of selected manuscripts), 
and later by Adolf Hebbelynck and Ar- 
Fig. 2.4.1 Unimodular script; MS Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Or. fol. Ho уан Lantschoot mm their catalogue of 
1605, f. 5v (detail). Coptic manuscripts in the Vatican Library, 
where they applied it mainly to Bohairic 
and Bohairic-Arabic manuscripts and tried 
to introduce some more ‘technical’ terms 
(‘Librarius duplici illa usus est scripturae 
uncialis specie quam Adolphus Hebbelynck 
descripsit ..., altera nempe quam vocamus 
rotunda, in ipso textu biblico, altera 
quam oblongam appellamus, in titulis, 
subscriptionibus, emendationibus et notis’; 
Hebbelynck — van Lantschoot 1937, 4). 
Zoëga’s classes of script remained a point 
of reference for Coptic palaeography for 
over a century. For example, Walter Ew- 
ing Crum, in landmark catalogues of Cop- 
tic manuscripts in two British collections 
early in the twentieth century, made com- 
parative references either to published plates or else to Zoéga’s classes and specimens, for example, ‘cf. 
Zoéga, cl. iv., no. xix’ (Crum 1905b, 67); ‘Script of Zoega’s 9" class’ (Crum 1909, 43); or he made very 
basic statements such as ‘uncial, early type’. But Crum was careful to state clearly that he had intention- 
ally ‘scarcely ever made [a suggestion] as to the age of the manuscripts described’ (Crum 1905b, xviii) 
or did so only ‘with the utmost diffidence’ (Crum 1909, xii), because he was convinced that ‘suspended 
judgment is indeed still imperative on this fundamental question’ of the age of the surviving Coptic manu- 
scripts, the vast majority of which are without any recorded date, and his remarks in this connexion still 
merit consideration even now, a century later (Crum 1905b, xviii—xix). 

Henry Hyvernat was the first scholar to publish a Coptic palaeographical album, based largely on 
Bohairic hagiographical manuscripts that he was editing together with Balestri, without any attempt to de- 
fine the different typologies encountered (Hyvernat 1888). In this respect, the work undertaken by Viktor 
Stegemann, who took into consideration both literary and documentary scripts from the beginning of Cop- 
tic textual production (third century) to the eleventh century and beyond, represented significant progress 
(Stegemann 1936). Although Stegemann proposed a chronology of Coptic palaeography largely depend- 
ent on the Greek script typologies—an approach which turned out to be, at least in part, misleading—he 
gave due attention to manuscripts whose dates are known because of the presence of dated colophons. 
Unfortunately, since then there has been little further progress in the systematic study of Coptic writing, 
a Coptic palaeography published by Maria Cramer about thirty years after Stegemann representing in 
this respect a missed opportunity (Cramer 1964b)—being nothing more than a collections of samples of 
scripts—although increasing attention is now being paid to Coptic documentary scripts (for example, a 
first classification of Coptic cursive writing has been proposed by Alain Delattre on the basis of the study 
of the documents from Bawit: see Delattre 2007). 








Fig. 2.4.2 Bimodular script; MS Naples, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Vittorio Emanuele III, IB 3, f. 59v (detail). 


Although Coptic studies have experienced significant improvements in codicology in the last decades 
(see Ch. 1 § 5)—a manual of Coptic codicology is still a desideratum, but increasing attention has been 
devoted to the physical description of manuscripts by editors of the texts (see surveys by Emmel 1993; 
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Emmel 1999; Boud'hors 2006)—Uup to now, Coptologists cannot depend on a reliable palaeographic clas- 
sification and on a shared terminology. In 1985, taking as a model what at that time had already been 
done for Hebrew palaeography, Bentley Layton expressed the need for ‘a chronological album of sample 
photographs of all known dated and datable Coptic manuscripts ... sorted according to date and (so far as 
possible) locality’ (Layton 1985, 155). Such a study—which has been accomplished recently now also for 
Armenian palaeography—has not yet been realized. 

Despite the worthy efforts of individual editors who have not neglected the codicological and palaeo- 
graphical aspects of an editor's task, as well as increased attention to diacritical signs and the like (for 
example, Kasser 2001) and some recent systematic attempts at reaching a unified view of some (older) 
Coptic writings (Gardner — Choat 2004; Orsini 2008a; Orsini 2008b; Orsini forthcoming), 'this science 
is still far from reaching the maturity needed to satisfy the most demanding among specialized users' 
(Kasser 1991c, 176; see also Boud'hors 2006, 95). A scarcity of dated manuscripts, or of manuscripts 
which may be attributed to a sure archaeological context, and the marked taste for the imitation of older 
scripts—Coptic writings which used the same graphic characteristics as a Greek typology might be much 
later than their model—represent only two of the several causes of the difficulty in tracing a reliable pal- 
aeographic chronology. 

It is a well established fact, however, that the scripts of most of the older literary manuscripts (third 
to eleventh centuries), and also of some official documents, may be described as belonging to only two 
fundamentally different types, namely the types of Zoéga's classes mv and v-ix: (1) the ‘Biblical ma- 
juscule', according to Guglielmo Cavallo's terminology (Cavallo 1967, 1975)—a round, ‘unimodular’, 
bilinear, and slowly written calligraphic style of writing, often exhibiting a marked contrast in thickness 
between vertical and horizontal or diagonal strokes (‘thick-and-thin style’ )—and (2) the “Coptic uncial’ or 
“Alexandrian majuscule’—an upright, bilinear style of writing, executed with a thick pen and character- 
ized by more sinuous glyphs, with a marked contrast between broad letters and narrow letters (especially 
€ [e], e [th], o [o], c [s]), whose extremities could be decorated with round dots and loops (figs. 2.4.1, 2). 
One of the few certainties in the history of Coptic writing is that between the end of the eighth century and 
the beginning of the ninth century, a ‘bimodular’ variant of the Coptic uncial script came progressively 
to replace the unimodular type, which came more and more to be reserved for specific kinds of literature, 
such as biblical texts and works from the monastic tradition of Shenoute and Pachomius. There are reasons 
to suppose that the emergence of this new writing fashion is to be attributed to the monastic centres of the 
Fayyum oasis. 

As a consequence of the situation delineated above, it is not surprising that the palaeographic descrip- 
tions included in catalogues of Coptic manuscripts are rarely satisfactory, although since the beginning of 
Coptic studies, scholars have been aware of the importance of including them. 

The first Coptologist to give explicit systematic attention to the problem of palaeography in the con- 
text of catalogue descriptions was Bentley Layton, who in the paragraph entitled “Descriptive Method’ 
in his Catalogue of Coptic Literary Manuscripts in the British Library Acquired since the Year 1906 ex- 
plained clearly the criteria that he had applied in describing the *hand' of a given manuscript that he was 
cataloguing (Layton 1987, Ixiii-Ixiv). Avoiding cautiously any categorization and specific terminology, 
Layton concentrated his attention on the hands rather than on any script typology and noted only 'the 
minimal number of characteristics needed to identify a given hand in a more or less specific way'. Accord- 
ing to this choice, the following palaeographic elements were described: orientation of vertical strokes 
(upright, left-sloping, right-sloping), types and shapes of some specific and ‘revealing’ letters (tall, short, 
wide, narrow, 4-stroke, 3-stroke, etc.), possible presence of superlineation and punctuation, possible use 
of thick-and-thin style, and the height of ten lines of text together with their ten interlinear spaces. He 
did not include in his descriptions any explicit statements about the classification of the script as either 
bimodular or unimodular, but he supplied his catalogue with thirty-two plates containing specimens (con- 
sisting in little portions of pages) representing many of the hands described. 

The same system was used in the Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary in New York by Leo Depuydt, who, however, specified that the ‘script most commonly found in the 
Morgan Coptic literary manuscripts is known to Greek palaeographers as the ‘Coptic uncial” (Depuydt 
1993, ci). He listed all the characteristics of this script, including the narrow shape of some letters, al- 
though he did not use the term ‘bimodular’ to describe it. The second volume of Depuydt’s catalogue is 
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dedicated wholly to plates (entire pages are reproduced). Several series of plates are dedicated to frontis- 
pieces, headpieces and tailpieces, but the main attention is given to the scripts, where again—as in Lay- 
ton’s catalogue—the term is to be meant more as a specimen of hands than as a typology. Both scholars 
clearly considered premature any more detailed and categorized classification. 

To conclude, what Rodolphe Kasser declared almost twenty-five years ago is unfortunately for the 
most part still valid: ‘Coptic palaeography is still a new field’ (Kasser 1991c, 176). It is a field which is 
still to be explored, and also by means of that coveted, but until now neglected, systematic and critical 
collection and analysis of all available dated Coptic manuscripts, which would also benefit philological 
studies. 

Unexpected help might come from the recent attempt to apply radiocarbon dating technique, to Coptic 
parchments (Schiissler forthcoming). 
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5. Ethiopic palaeography (ABa-DN) 


A few inscriptions dating to the second/third centuries св (cf. the metal object of ‘Addi Galamo, RIE 
no. 180, issued by a GDR, king of Aksum, or the inscription on the obelisk at Matarà, RIE no. 223) are 
the earliest, at least approximately datable evidence of the Ethiopic language (or Ge'ez, Geez, Ancient 
Ethiopic, Classical Ethiopic). These inscriptions already attest the appearance of a clearly defined script, 
rigorously left-to-right (with a few right-to-left exceptions in the very early period, cf. RIE no. 181), in 
purely consonantal form. It included originally twenty four consonants and semivowels, i.e. all those of 
the subsequent period except p and p (see below). It mainly consisted of one or more vertical lines, smaller 
horizontal strokes, circles, and circles and strokes. Enriched and implemented from the fourth century св 
at the latest, with an original notation system for seven vowel orders (a u i à e e o, with the sixth order 
also used for zero vowel), the resulting syllabary was used for centuries, with very minor changes and ad- 
ditions, for writing Ethiopic and is still used for Amharic, Tigrinya, Tigre, as well as for other vernacular 
languages of Ethiopia and Eritrea. It is known with the traditional name of fidal, of obscure etymology. It 
is traditionally arranged in the so-called Се ‘ех sequence (h, L, h, т, $, r, s, etc.) of South Semitic origin, or 
in the Hebrew- and Arabic-like so-called abugida sequence ( , b, g, d, h, w, h, etc.), following a tradition 
closer to the Phoenician alphabet and derived ones. 

The vocalization system was probably adopted following an Indian syllabic script system and is 
tangible evidence of South-Asian influences in the area in ancient times. It is the only syllabary used by 
a Semitic language. The basic form of the first a-order are modified in each consonant for the other six 
orders by the addition of horizontal and vertical short lines, rings and half rings. The earliest vocalized 
inscriptions were issued by king ‘Ezana in his pagan period, and are therefore datable to the first half of 
the fourth century cE (RIÉ nos. 187, 188). It can not to be excluded that vocalization was used at earlier 
times, as legends on coins provide clues in this sense (Schneider 1995). The occasional use and status of 
matres lectionis in inscriptions and coins is controversial (cf. Frantsouzoff 2005). 

The Ethiopic script does not mark the beginning of literacy in the area, since a South Arabian script 
(Sabaean) was used from the eighth/seventh centuries to the fifth/fourth centuries BCE, as attested by a 
corpus of little less than two hundred inscriptions in Sabaean language. In the Aksumite period (since the 
first century cE) the use of the Greek alphabet and language is attested, with a series of royal inscriptions 
datable to the second/third century ce (RIE nos. 269—286) and legends on coins. The Greek script might be 
responsible for the left-to-right direction of the Ethiopic script, and Greek capital letters were used since 
then on to write the numerals (one character each for the numerals from 1 to 9, for the tens from 10 to 90, 
and for 100). A special revival of the Sabaean script—but not of the language, apart from a few superficial 
sabaeisms—is attested from the fourth to the sixth centuries СЕ, when some royal inscriptions were written 
in Ethiopic language in Sabaean script. The inscriptions were bilingual, in Ethiopic (in Sabaean script) 
and Greek (RIÉ nos. 190 and 271), and pseudo-trilingual, in Ethiopic (in Ethiopic non-vocalized script), 
Ethiopic (in Sabaean script), and Greek—the latter in two sets for a total of six inscriptions (RIE nos. 185 
I, 185 IL, 270 and 185 I bis, 185 II bis, 270 bis). 

The Ethiopic script, like the Sabaean, belongs to the South Semitic branch, but its direct relationship 
and dependence upon the South Arabian script (bustrophedon or right-to-left) was disputed, since non- 
Sabaean scripts used for pre-Islamic North-Arabian languages attested in Arabia (especially Thamudic) 
have also been invoked as a possible parallel. The question seems to be probably outdated now, since 
growing documentation of palm sticks with carved South Arabian cursive writing has emerged, that pro- 
vides a wide range of possible parallels for the Ethiopian script within the South Arabian scripts (see, for 
example, Stein 2010). The Ethiopic script uses a smaller set of characters than that used by the Sabaean, 
since some Semitic phonemes have merged in Ethiopic (d > z, t> s, z > $, Š > s, б> ^. Conversely, an ad- 
ditional set of labiovelars (А", g", Л”, д", yet only with vowels a, i, a, ё, e) and an extended set of labials 
(b, f < p, р, p) was developed, bringing the total number of letters to 30 and that of syllabic characters to 
202. According to ће бе ‘ех sequence, the letters are the following: h, L, h, т, $, r, 5, q, q”, b, t, п, h, h”, `, 
k, k", w, oz. y, d, 8, 8", tp. s, d, f, p. 

The forms of the Ethiopic letters are more rounded in comparison to the Sabaean monumental char- 
acters and must have been developed while using softer text-carriers—which one, however, is difficult 
to say, since no positive evidence has emerged so far (but see Ch. 1 § 6.1.1)—as attested also for cursive 
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South-Arabian palm-sticks inscriptions (cf. Stein 2010). The Ethiopic script has never to this day devel- 
oped either any opposition between capital and non-capital letter forms, or any extensive use of ligatures: 
it has always retained the basic, uncial-like appearance attested in the Aksumite inscriptions and each 
character is written separately, with very few isolated exceptions. Word units were separated by a vertical 
bar (as in the Sabaean script), that still appears in a late Aksumite inscription (inscription of Ham, RIE 
no. 232, variously dated from the ninth to the thirteenth century). Yet horizontal double strokes (=), which 
turned into the two-dot mark, or ‘colon’, separating words in manuscripts, were already used in the sixth 
century inscription of king Kaléb at Marib (RIE no. 195, early decades of the sixth century). 

Apart from the Aksumite inscriptions, attested not later than the ninth/tenth centuries, the earliest 
much debated manuscript evidence is that of two Abba Garima Four Gospels manuscripts, likely to be 
dated to around the sixth century се (see Ch. 1 $ 6.2.3). It is actually in these manuscripts that the two ad- 
ditional plosive characters for two labial phonemes p and p (p probably borrowed from the Greek alphabet 
and developed earlier than p, that was easily obtained from the modification of s) are attested for the first 
time. These characters are mainly used to render Greek loanwords (typically, Greek л), a need which im- 
mediately occurred during the process of translating the Bible and other Christian writings starting from 
the fourth century ce. For example, the original lengthening of the vertical strokes by the addition of a 
short line for the formation of the vowel orders by modification of the basic shape turned in the course of 
time into a symmetric shortening of the opposite vertical stroke(s), with the apparent search for an harmo- 
nious, more regular and stable shape of the character. The ancient way of prolonging the legs of the letters 
under the base-line, however, can still be observed in some ancient manuscripts (cf. Sergew Hable Selassie 
1991, for EMML no. 8509; also attested in the Abba Garima Four Gospels manuscripts, the manuscript of 
the ‘Aksumite Collection’ (for which see Ch. 3 § 3.2), and EMML no. 6907). Generally, this small corpus 
of very archaic manuscripts attests that many vowel markers appear to be shaped after different principles, 
dissimilar to those of the apparently “standard mediaeval Ethiopic’. 

Sources not yet fully exploited for palaeographic research are captions on mural inscriptions of mediae- 
val churches (the best known are those of Gannata Maryam, some of them dating to the thirteenth century 
at the latest), and the carved inscriptions on wooden altar-tablet chairs (the so-called manaberta tabot, the 
best known are those preserved in the churches of Lalibala and dated to the twelfth/thirteenth century). 

The writing system remained stable in the better known mediaeval manuscript tradition (from the 
thirteenth century on), notwithstanding the vanishing of Ethiopic as a spoken language. The interference 
with the vernacular languages had palaeographic consequences which are attested without exception in 
all extant manuscripts, such as the interchangeability in the script of graphic pairs and triplets due to the 
eventual phonetic merging of phonemes in the spoken language (s/s, 7°, s/d, h/h/h, and in the vocalism, 
laryngeals-a/laryngeals-a), only partially balanced by the persistence of some traditional spellings (for 
example negus and not negus, etc.). A noteworthy innovation was the introduction of additional characters 
for the new phonemes of the Amharic (palatals, and later also fricatives in Tigrinya, for loanwords etc.). 
The palatals are already attested (according to Ullendorff 1951, 209) at the end of the fifteenth century (cf. 


the number of basic letters of the Amharic syllabary to 251, and of Tigrinya—also with k, g—to 265, yet 
without considering additional further combinations (for example, with the labial appendix frequently oc- 
curring in Amharic, A"à, /"2, etc., and others). 

Only occasionally attempts were made at correcting the heaviest shortcomings of the Ethiopic script, 
i.e. the missing mark of gemination (Conti Rossini 1914, 16-17, 161—162 (no. 142), on BnF d’ Abbadie 53, 
where the Arabic tasdid is used for this), and the ambiguity of the sixth order, that indicates either vowel 
е or zero vowel. 

The main features of Ethiopic palaeography have been examined by Siegbert Uhlig (1988, 1990; this 
still remains the only reliable starting point for further research, to be strictly carried out only on the basis 
of dated manuscripts; see also Uhlig — Bausi 2010). From the early period to approximately the fourteenth 
century, the context for the development of Ethiopic script can be only described on the basis of a few 
centres of writing activities that have preserved relevant evidence in the most northern area, namely, 
Enda Abba Garima, Dabra Libanos of Ham and nearby areas, Ger'alta, Lasta and Lalibala, Dabra Hayq 
Estifanos, and a few others, some of which must have already existed during the Aksumite time. Multipli- 
cation of the local scribal traditions must have taken place in the fourteenth century, possibly with local 
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styles influencing each other through migration of books and scribes. For the moment, there is no clear 
evidence that any political authority—even in the period of King Zar'a Ya‘qob (1434-1468), who was 
mostly engaged in manuscript production and dissemination, both as ‘author and editor' —tried officially 
to enforce the use of a specific script and limit the use of others, even though some scripts might have 
been considered more influential than others. The picture of the subsequent centuries might be defined by 
coexistence and interference of numerous local styles, some of them represented by single scribes, some 
by the book production in monastic centres, within a relatively small area of the Christian Kingdom. 

The study of Ethiopic palaeography by Uhlig (1988, 1990) established a broad frame for the history 
of Bthiopic script, with its periods and general features; but it is still not possible to understand how they 
relate to regional styles and idiosyncrasies of individual scribes. No strictly palaeographic regional or 
scriptorial styles could be clearly identified so far (despite occasional general references to 'the style of 
Gunda Gunde’; cf. also a first attempt by Nosnitsin 2013a, 2013b). Uhlig 1988 and Uhlig 1990 defined the 
following stages and respective traits: 

1. Monumental script: the earliest manuscripts (including the Abba Garima Four Gospels) until the 
second half of the fourteenth century. The characters resemble much the style of the inscriptions, with 
very angular shapes. The proportions are tall and slender, with some strictness and rigidity. The distinctive 
marks of the characters are centred around their upper half, while the strokes placed in the upper half tend 
to descend to the base line. Punctuation marks seem disproportionately large. The decorative elements are 
minimal. 

In the light of the newly acquired evidence for an earlier dating of the two Abba Garima Four Gospels 
(c. fourth-sixth century) and a not very much later dating of the third Abba Garima Four Gospels book, 
as well as a probable twelfth/thirteenth century dating of the ‘Aksumite Collection’, it appears necessary 
today to introduce new distinctions. The notion of ‘monumental script —currently used to refer to the very 
long period of early use and existence of the Ethiopic script, of which only scanty evidence has survived— 
must be subdivided into at least two typologies of scripts, that show a different degree of ‘monumentality’: 
la. script with vowel markers shaped according to principles that appear different from those typical for 
the mediaeval time, including significant deviations in vocalization (fig. 1.6.8); 1b. script which shows 
mostly the normal shapes of vowel markers. Some distinctive letter forms: ‘a of triangular downwards 
oriented shape, set upon the base line in all orders; fe with lateral strokes reaching the base line, the central 
one with articulated kink in the upper part; se with the marker of the sixth order composed of two short 
strokes: the vertical one and a perpendicular horizontal one to the left; 'e has the left leg drawn high up 
to the headline, kinked vowel marker tending to horizontal position; /o has the ring marking the vowel 
set close to the top of the letter, without a linking line; archaic forms of numerals (see below) (fig. 1.6.4). 

2. Second half of the fourteenth to mid-fifteenth century (the definition of “square script’ given by 
Uhlig 1990, 43, 72 is probably not the most appropriate). The script shows more variability and appears 
less monumental and somehow irregular in size, slant and space between characters. The basic forms show 
departure from *monumentality' and become, to one or another extent, wider and more rounded, the curva- 
tures and crosses go beyond the letter limit, and the distinctive marks of the characters move towards their 
middle. The number of punctuation marks grows, and the crux ansata is also used, probably as a mark to 
distinguish main sections. Some distinctive letter forms: the triangular body of the 'a letter forms with 
vowel markers ( 'à, ‘ё, etc.) is raised; the lateral strokes of fe are also raised, the kink on the central stroke 
moves to the middle; the left leg of е is shorter, the vowel marker is set at it at bigger angle; the vowel 
marker of lo is sometimes set on a link line; the loops of ma, with small ‘counters’ are set tightly together, 
sometimes one upon another; the horizontal lines of ne are short (fig. 1.6.3). 

3. Rounded script: mid-fifteenth to mid-sixteenth century. There appears a deliberate tendency for 
standardization and regularity (for example, in the slant of both the vertical and/or horizontal strokes), 
with more stable shapes. The letters become rounded and wider. The fifth order loops (half-ring) are open. 
Some distinctive letter forms: the loops of ma are not separated, but are set very closely together; the 
markers of the vowel e for some letters ( 2, 'e, me, se, be, etc.) as well as the ‘counter’ of le frequently 
remain open; the vowel marker of /o is mostly set on a link line (fig. 1.6.6 recto). 

4. Compressed slender script: mid-sixteenth to mid-seventeenth century. The proportions change 
again, and the letters tend to become smaller and taller, and broadly spaced; however, the lines are even 
and dense, often drawn with pointed pens. The characters are of uniform height, and the strokes run par- 
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allel. Some distinctive letter forms: the loops of ma in all forms are always separated; vowel markers 
and ‘counters’ of more letters remain unclosed; the end of the upper horizontal stroke of ne is directed 
downward. 

5. G"elh script: mid-seventeenth to the second half of the eighteenth century. This script is consid- 
ered the most elegant. The characters are evenly shaped and clear. It is the script typical for the period of 
the Gondarine Kingdom (1632-1769); it probably originated in Gondar, the capital city (in this sense, it 
represents a regional script). It is sometimes called 'the script of kings', and is frequently associated with 
the large luxury manuscript production of that time. Some distinctive letter forms: the bodies or parts 
of the letters set under the headline (md, mi, 52, pa, qa, wá, etc.) are raised high and appear smaller; the 
vowel marker -d of the letters which is drawn downwards to the left (ta, ga, уй, also wo, etc.) is strongly 
articulated; the vowel marker -e and 'counters' of various letters are usually closed; the modern form of 
pe appears, to substitute various older forms. 

6. Raqiq script: mid-seventeenth to mid-nineteenth century. This class runs partly parallel to the previ- 
ous one. It is characterized by smaller size and less regularity, a lower-quality realization and sometimes 
also a careless hand. Punctuation marks tend to disappear. 

7. Bulky and cursive script: nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The characteristics of different periods 
gradually disappear; along with irregular (clumsy) handwriting cursive forms with a right slant appear. 

The definitions 'raqiq-script' and ‘bulky and cursive script of the nineteenth/twentieth century’ cur- 
rently cover a large variety of local scripts, poorly known and hardly studied. 

The general quality of the script depends on the status of the text (the highest reserved, for example, 
for the Four Gospels), and is clearly inferior in marginal notes. A peculiar palaeographic development is 
represented by the *micro-script' of chant manuscripts (not earlier than the sixteenth century), where each 
line accommodates both the main text line and tiny notation signs above. 

The absence of cursive forms, the extreme rarity of monograms (attested on coins, seals and rock 
inscriptions), abbreviations (rarely on the margins of manuscripts, such as the gom-sign, probably from 
Greek komma, cf. Zuurmond 1989, Part I, 34) and tachygraphic forms (essentially limited to the use of 
the monogram -gzi- in Egzi abher, ‘Lord’, of the graphic form 20 'el for Esra el, ‘Israel’ (that is ‘20’ esra 
plus -’é/), and of the first one or two letters in words such as qeddus (qe) ‘holy, saint’, salam (sa) 'saluta- 
tion’, and proper names, including nomina sacra, while a more extensive use 15 to be found in the andemta 
commentaries and liturgical literature in dialogic sections) severely limit palaeographic variations that 
can be observed in Ethiopian manuscripts to very few phenomena. The limits of the periods as described 
above are not clearly cut, the hands as attested in the manuscripts frequently show the ‘progressive’ or 
‘traditionalist’ attitudes of the scribes, with both ‘new’ and ‘old features’ mixed, the latter still retained in 
much later times than their respective periods of origin. The palaeographical dating of the manuscripts is 
in many cases difficult if not assisted by internal and codicological evidence. 

Among the most conspicuous features that provide clear and precise evidence of diachronical devel- 
opment, one may mention the archaic forms of numerals ‘one’ (narrow and slightly downwards-oriented 
triangular) and ‘four’ (also triangular, but larger and upwards-oriented); numerals ‘six’ (compressed and 
lower, with no ring) and ‘seven’ (narrow and higher, also with no ring); second and sixth order of w (sec- 
ond order with horizontal stroke by the side in the middle, not in the lower end as in later manuscripts; 
sixth order with stroke at the top, not in the middle). In very archaic manuscripts (such as the Abba Garima 
Four Gospels manuscripts) the real value of these signs can sometimes not be exactly perceived in terms 
of shape, neither rightly understood but in the context and within an opposition system; the same happens 
for other signs (s, f, Л) in first, fourth and sixth orders opposing correlations (cf. Zuurmond 1989, Part I, 
303). Numeral ‘ten’ also occasionally exhibits a peculiar rare archaic form with a ring on the right side of 
the leg (cf. Dillmann 1907, 33, n. 1; Leroy [Jules] et al. 1961, 20ff., esp. 25; Uhlig 1988, 212). 

The study of normal punctuation is also part of Palaeography, yet, in the absence of reliable editions 
which also take punctuation into consideration, no correlation has been consistently established with 
manuscript dating (cf. Bausi 2008a, 537, n. 105). 

In Ethiopian manuscript studies, palaeography has essentially been applied in its strict sense of estab- 
lishing correlations between graphic shapes of signs, and dates (see Bausi 2004a, 12—14). As such, it was 
already employed for dating manuscripts by the authors of the first catalogues of Ethiopian manuscripts 
(cf. Bausi 2007), when the text itself provided no hint (a colophon, additional notes, etc.) as to the time 
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of writing (for this purpose, facsimiles plates were often included in the catalogues, cf. Wright 1877, 
Grébaut — Tisserant 1935, 1936, etc.). Cataloguing offered at times an important occasion for palaeo- 
graphic reflection: such is the case of the catalogue by Carlo Conti Rossini of the d' Abbadie collection 
in the Bibliothéque nationale de France, where a short treatise of Ethiopic palaeography precedes the 
description (Conti Rossini 1914, 9-19). Apart from this, one cannot say that there exists any standardized 
palaeographic terminology or any accepted periodization which is applied in the manuscripts catalogues. 
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6. Georgian palaeography (TP) 


The history of Georgian writing: basic considerations 

For the study of Georgian manuscripts, palaeography is crucial indeed, given that Georgian codices are 
much less frequently provided with colophons indicating the date and place of their origin than are codices 
of comparable traditions. This is especially true for the early period of Georgian literacy (fifth to ninth 
centuries), the first dated codex being the Sinai Mravaltavi of 863-864 сЕ (Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 
32-57-33+N89; see General introduction § 3.8), but the problem persists up to the nineteenth century; for 
instance, among the fifteen post-fourteenth-century codices used in the edition of the chronicle Kartlis 
Cxovreba (‘The Life of Kartli'; Metreveli 2008, 23), only seven show an explicit dating (between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries). Scholars investigating Georgian manuscripts and their history have 
therefore to rely upon external criteria that enable them to provide at least a relative chronology. For the 
early period, there is a clear-cut linguistic criterion in the occurrence of the so-called xanmeti and haemeti 
forms, which are characterized by special verbal and nominal affixes consisting of the letters x (kh) and 
h and which admit of assigning the manuscripts in which they appear (mostly palimpsests) to approxi- 
mately the fifth to eighth centuries (see General introduction § 3.8) in accordance with contemporaneous 
epigraphical monuments that show the same features. Linguistic features can also be taken into account 
for later periods, for example the transition from Old to Middle Georgian by about the eleventh century 
when, among other changes, the nominative ending, -i, started to be omitted after vocalic stems due to the 
reduction of diphthongs (-e + i = -ey > -e etc.), with a concomitant increase of confusion concerning the 
distribution of the letters e and e (= ey) and the use of the letter y in general (Danelia — Sar$velaze 1997, 
241-246). 

In the case of Georgian, the interrelation with epigraphic sources is also crucial for palaeography 
proper, in the sense of an historical analysis of the elements and the style of writing used in manuscripts. 
The most prominent phenomenon that has to be dealt with in this context is the internal development 
and chronological succession of the three script styles known as mrglovani (or asomtavruli), nusxuri (or 
nusxa-xucuri), and mxedruli. The first of them, an ‘uncial’ majuscule, was the sole script attested between 
the fifth and the eighth centuries. The oldest witnesses available, stone inscriptions of the fifth century 
discovered in the Monastery of the Cross near Jerusalem and in the cathedral of Bolnisi in Lower Kartli 
(South-East Georgia, fig. 2.6.1), still exhibit a near-to 'square' layout of the spaces occupied by individual 
characters (see the images in Gippert — Tandaschwili 1999—2002 and 2002; see also the General introduc- 
tion $ 3.8), while even the most ancient manuscripts we have at hand (palimpsest undertexts with xanmefi 
forms) show at least five characters with a long descender (9 = 2, P = p, --=k, 9 = q, Р = с, probably also 
U = q). Another distinctive feature that changed over time in the use of the mrglovani majuscules, is the 
loop to the left in the characters b (9.), 2 (4), q (4), and w (4), which was closed in the early centuries but 
tended to be more and more opened at its top in later times (see the table provided in Gippert et al. 2007a, 
xxvii, for specimens taken from the twelve different mrglovani hands underlying the palimpsest Vienna, 
ÓNB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2). Whether the shorter descenders appearing in the inscriptions represent the 
initial shape of the letters in question or whether they were the result of vertical compression in adapting 
the necessities of epigraphical layout, is related to the question of the emergence of the Georgian script in 
general and cannot be argued with palaeographically for lack of further evidence. 

Nusxuri script (fig. 2.6.2), the minuscule deriving of the older mrglovani majuscules, is first attest- 
ed in an inscription of 835 ce found in the Sioni church at Ateni (on the bank of the river Kura near 
Gori; Abramisvili 1976); it is 
also represented in the scribe's 
colophon of the Sinai Mraval- 
tavi (f. 274rb; see image 279 
online at <http://www.e-corpus. 
org/notices/101436/gallery> and 
Gippert forthcoming for details). 
Inversely, the colophons of the 


Gospel manuscript Sin. georg. 15 Fig. 2.6.1 Inscription from the Sioni church of Bolnisi, c.493—495 се, from 
written by the scribe Ioane Zos- Maéavariani 2008, 34. 
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ime (see Ch. 1 § 7.6.2) in 978 cz are, 
at least partly, in mrglovani script (ff. 
84r, 224v), while the main text is in 
nusxuri minuscules (see images 87 
and 242 on <http://www.e-corpus. 
org/notices/98066/gallery>). 
the tenth century onward, the num- 
ber of manuscripts that are written in 


From 


nusxuri script throughout increases 
notably; we may mention, among 
others, the Sinai codices georg. 26 
(954 се; <http://www.e-corpus.org/ 
notices/112553/gallery>) and 19 
(1074 се; <http://www.e-corpus.org/ 
notices/98067/gallery>), the Mrav- 
altavi of KlarZeti (Tbilisi, National 
Centre of Manuscripts, A-144, tenth 
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а абд aaa Ye century), or a manuscript contain- 
наа c amit aos ing the Georgian translation of the 

| RR. cie S Y Fi | Revelation of John by the Athonite 
| acters ques uaque руе > Eptwme (Tbilisi, National Centre 
[ бый ts OMNEA. ОО egre cae reae of Manuscripts, Н-1346, 978 сє; 
Pl equo He vlads Boge Tlr gare ишаара е see Imnai8vili 1961). However, it is 


important to note that in all nusxuri 
manuscripts, majuscules continue to 
be used in headers, as initials, and 
the like, which is why they are also 
called asomtavruli (lit. ‘capital let- 
ters’). An intermediate stage between 
‘plain’ majuscule and minuscule 


compliers guanti ci, B mph giae ilo ris 


Fig. 2.6.2 Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, A-1335 (Vani 
Gospels), twelfth-thirteenth centuries, f. 10r, photo courtesy of the 
National Centre of Manuscripts. 


script styles may be seen in the hand 
of the so-called ‘Hymnary of papyrus 
and parchment’ (¢il-efratis iadgari) 


from Jerusalem (Tbilisi, H-2123, 
tenth century; see Sanize — Martirosovi 1977, 216). Whenever codices exhibit contiguous texts in both 
scripts side by side, they are likely to have been merged from separate original manuscripts; this is true, 
for example, for the Mravaltavi of Svanetia (A-19, tenth century), which, in a total of 242 folia, contains 
12 folia written in nusxuri (ff. 95—106) obviously substituting the contents of three quires that had been 
lost (Gorgaze 1927, 2 and 19), or the Sinai codex georg. 34 (tenth century), a compilation by Ioane Zos- 
ime, the twenty-second quire of which (ff. 196—203) is in majuscules and which also contains four quires 
on paper (Garitte 1958, 17-18; see images 152 ff. on <http://www.e-corpus.org/notices/112554/gallery>). 

An early usage of the third Georgian script, mxedruli (fig. 2.6.3), in its turn a cursive variant of the 
nusxuri minuscules, is attested in another inscription of the Sioni of Ateni, of the late tenth century (982— 
986 ce; Abrami8vili — Aleksize 1978). Among manuscripts, the Sinai Gospel codex georg. 30 of 979 cE is 
likely to be the first to contain a contemporary scribe's note in mxedruli script (f. 75rb; Garitte 1956, 71; 
see image 78 on <http://www.e-corpus.org/notices/101435/gallery>). The late tenth-century codex S-1141 
(the so-called ‘Collective codex of Satberdi’, Satberdis krebuli) contains a note in mxedruli script that 
was added by a hand allegedly of the eleventh century (GigineiSvili — Giunasvili 1979, 22). We may thus 
conclude that the tenth century marks the beginning of the cohabitation of all three Georgian scripts, which 
came to an end with the decline of manuscript production in the nineteenth century. 

The first publications that focused on the palaeographical development of the Georgian scripts date from 
the end of the nineteenth century. They comprised lithographic copies of many specimens taken from manu- 
scripts in order to elaborate a first historical overview (Marr 1901; Sanize 1924; Cikobava 1927-1930). 
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The most systematical effort in this field was | Е 
undertaken by Ша Abulage who published a A |, | 
palaeographical album (Abulage 1973) with Tes bbls. Jd E wi 
reproductions of all three types of Georgian T 
scripts as used in epigraphic monuments and, UE A 
especially, in manuscripts (both dated and a a m LR n a 
m " D 
undated), arranged in chronological order in iiem BE. 
шш form: More аи СЕ into A ids ЁТ Mee "y | ' 
this is the object of an ongoing project of the los 9, à "dba d 
National Centre of Manuscripts, Tbilisi, which 
aims at the preparation of a palaeographic al- 
bum to be published online, based on a larger 
amount of dated Georgian manuscripts. 


Georgian palaeography as represented in 
catalogues: scripts and hands 

In spite of differences between their styles, 
the many catalogues that have been produced 
for the various collections of Georgian manu- 
scripts (see Ch. 4 § 2.5) show quite a homoge- 
neous picture concerning their palaeographi- 
cal content. Usually these catalogues restrict 
themselves to naming the type of script (as- 
omtavruli, nusxuri, mxedruli) used in a given 
manuscript, sometimes further characterized 
according to its visual appearance ('nusxuri in 
small letters’: Bregaze et al. 1985, 16; ‘slight- 
ly inclined nusxuri of medium size': Axobaze 
et al. 1986, 28; ‘beautiful nusxuri' : Taqai$vili 
1933, 24). Another detail that may be men- 
tioned in the catalogues is the number of 





hands. Of course, information on the type of Fig. 2.6.3 ‘Life of Kartli’, Tbilisi, National Centre of 
script might be considered as helpful—if only Manuscripts, S-30, 1633-1646, f. 470v, from Кагапазе et al. 
in a very general way—when it comes to the 2010, 114. 

task of determining a manuscript’s production 

date. For example, we would not expect a mxedruli manuscript to be older than the tenth century, but on 
the other hand, it might theoretically have been written between the tenth and the twentieth centuries. 
What could be useful here is the possibility of identification of the time to which a given hand belongs, as 
well as the identification of the literary centre from where a given style of writing originates. It should be 
noted, however, that Georgian palaeography lacks researches characterizing the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual scriptoria, and no explicit explanations are available about how and on what basis a given hand can 
be identified as belonging to a concrete epoch or literary centre. Despite this methodological lack, some 
cataloguers have nevertheless attempted to date manuscripts on the base of the hands at work, but with- 
out giving any explicit argumentation for it. For instance, the catalogue of the ‘New Finds’ of Georgian 
manuscripts in St Catherine’s monastery on Mount Sinai (Aleksize et al. 2005) states that whenever an 
exact date of a manuscript could not be found, a tentative dating is given (in square brackets) on the basis 
of palaeographical evidence. The same is true for many other catalogues as well. Only in very rare cases, 
more developed explanations can be found as in Ekvtime Taqai8vili’s catalogue of the Georgian manu- 
scripts of the Bibliothèque nationale de France (Taqaisvili 1933), which states, for example, that a given 
manuscript (Paris, BnF, Géorgien 2) must have been copied in the second half of the eighteenth century 
as proven ‘with no doubt’ by its hand and orthographical peculiarities (Taqaisvili 1933, 23). TaqaiSvili 
was especially eager to provide datings on the basis of the comparison of hands because he considered the 
previous catalogue of the Paris manuscripts (Macler 1908) to be very imprecise in that respect. 
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Among the catalogues of Georgian manuscripts, those compiled by Robert Pierpont Blake (1932a, 
1932b, 1933) prove to be the most exhaustive in terms of palaeographical descriptions. In his catalogue 
of the Georgian manuscripts in Cambridge, Blake states with respect to the famous Georgian-Hebrew 
palimpsest (Cambridge, Cambridge University Library, Taylor-Schlechter 12,741; no. 1 in his catalogue): 
"The script is large, bold and striking, traced by the hand of a skilled scribe, but I should hardly call 
it elegant’, and he even provides ‘a careful tracing of the actual letters in addition to the facsimile re- 
production of the leaf’ to support the palaeographical analysis (Blake 1932b, 210). Blake was also the 
first to identify the literary centres where Georgian manuscripts were copied, styling a script a ‘small 
asomt’avruli of Sinai-Palestinian type’ (Blake 1932b, 213: Cambridge, Add. 1890,1 / no. 3) or describing 
manuscripts as being ‘written in Sinaitic nusxuri' (Blake 1932b, 214: MS Cambridge, Add. 1890,8 / no. 
4), *en nuskhuri assez grand, incliné, angulaire, d'un type non-athonite' (Blake 1932a, 302: Athos, Iviron, 
no. 4), *en nuskhuri grand droit arrondi, du type d'Iskhan' (Blake 1932a, 312: Athos, Iviron, no. 5), etc. 
The same scholar proposed a more systematical classification of manuscripts on the basis of the different 
writing styles that were linked to different scriptoria of various epochs; for instance, he identified two 
distinct layers among the Georgian manuscripts kept in the Iviron monastery on Mount Athos, an older 
one stemming from Tao-Klarzeti (in eastern Anatolia) and a more recent one representing the properly 
Athonite production (Blake 1932a, 291—292). 


Other palaeographical criteria: punctuation and abbreviations 

Of course, there are some other criteria beyond scripts and hands that may prove useful for the dating of 
Georgian manuscripts. This is true, first of all, for punctuation. Investigations into this topic (Kagaia 1963, 
1969a, 1969b; Gippert et al. 2007a) have proven that punctuation was a common feature of manuscripts 
since the fifth century even though it remained absent from epigraphic monuments throughout the early 
period (fifth to seventh centuries). In the oldest palimpsests, two points were usually deployed to express 
the end of sentences or paragraphs. The end of a section or longer passage was sometimes denoted by an 
arrow flying to the right, while a minor break (between clauses or phrases) was noted by a single dot (see 
Gippert et al. 2007a, xxviii for a survey of the punctuation marks appearing in the palimpsest Vienna, 
ÓNB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2). Later codices, such as the Sinai Mravaltavi of 863/864, the Tetraevangelium 
of Adiši (897 cE, see Taqais$vili 1916), or manuscripts Tbilisi, A-38, S-29 and S-42 (all ninth to tenth 
centuries) are characterized by less systematic rules, using a single dot or a group of three dots to express 
the meaning of a minor break, two dots for a major break, or groups of three or four dots for the end of a 
paragraph (Ka2aia 1969a; Danelia — Sar$velage 1997, 318—323). The scribe Ioane Zosime, who worked in 
the tenth century first in the Laura of St Sabas and then on Mount Sinai, used one dot for a minor break, 
two at the end of sentences, and four at the end of a paragraph (Danelia — Sar$velage 1997, 322). Eprem 
Mcire, a famous Georgian translator of the eleventh century, proposed yet another system, using one dot 
for a minor break, two at the end of sentences, three for major breaks, and six at the end of a paragraph; 
however, his system was only used by himself and in manuscripts originating from the Black Mountain 
near Antioch such as, for example, MSS Tbilisi, Q-1158 (eleventh century), A-677 (eleventh or twelfth 
century), Q-37 (1091 св), A-162 (eleventh century), A-115 (twelfth century; Danelia — SarZvelaze 1997, 
324). From the twelfth century on, a semicolon-like sign (;) was introduced with the function of an inter- 
rogation mark. 

It should be noted that marks with the function of separating words or narrow phrases are also known 
in the Georgian tradition. While the oldest (xanmeti) palimpsests were still written in plain scriptio contin- 
ua (words were not split), the so-called ‘Sinai Lectionary’ of the Universitütsbibliothek in Graz (Austria), 
a codex allegedly of the eighth century mixing xanmeti and haemeti forms, exhibits a small apostrophe- 
like mark (^) denoting the end of words (on top of the respective line; see the images and the transcripts 
provided in Gippert et al. 2007b). The use of a single dot for this function is also known. According to 
Lamara Ka2aia, the use of scriptio continua first gave way to the use of breaking marks in the seventh 
century. Spaces between words appeared subsequently, but the process of transition from marks to spaces 
was not yet accomplished in the tenth century, given that the Sinai Mravaltavi of 863/864 св and other 
codices such as Tbilisi A-509, Q-209, or Q-211 (all tenth century) still show the non-systematical usage 
of separating dots. Some manuscripts of the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries still used two or three dots 
as separation marks (Ka%aia 1965). 
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Apart from punctuation marks proper, Georgian manuscripts typically use an abbreviation sign in 
form of an overbar, which is called karagma (from Greek charagma). The abbreviations marked by this 
can be of different types, comprising suspension, contraction, abbreviation by litera singularis, and con- 
sonantic abbreviation (see Boeder 1987 for a linguistic analysis of the methods involved). An analysis of 
the most ancient (xanmefi and post-xanmefi) manuscripts shows that it was first the nomina sacra (Jesus 
and Christ, God and Lord, Israel and Jerusalem) but also the stem of the relative pronoun (romel-) and 
some conjunctions that were regularly abbreviated. The list was then extended by some postpositions and 
preverbs (Gippert et al. 2007a, xxix—xxxi where a frequency list of the abbreviated elements in the dif- 
ferent undertexts of the Vienna palimpsest is given). The general impression is that in comparison with 
xanmeti and haemeti codices, the number of abbreviated words increased steadily from the eighth century 
onwards. Good examples for the extended use of abbreviations are the Sinai Mravaltavi of 863/864 cE, 
where almost all frequent words (pronouns, conjunctions, frequent verb forms) are abbreviated, or the 
“‘Hymnary on papyrus and parchment’ (tenth century), which goes even beyond this. In general it is as- 
sumed that the abundant use of abbreviations was characteristic for manuscripts of private usage as well as 
liturgical manuscripts whose contents were mostly known by heart (Danelia — Sar$velaze 1997, 305—318). 
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7. Greek palaeography (DB) 

Field of study 

The objects of study of Greek palaeography are all the handwritten expressions in Greek characters, re- 
gardless of their support or their language (in specific areas, indeed, the Greek alphabet has sometimes 
been used for texts written in other languages, as for example Latin or the dialects of Southern Italy). The 
discipline covers a wide temporal span. It starts with the first evidences of Greek script, which are inscrip- 
tions engraved or painted on different materials—such as the cup of Nestor found in Pithecusa (Ischia) and 
the Dipylon vase—ascribed to the eighth century все, that is a period shortly after the introduction of the 
alphabet in Greece, a phenomenon of uncertain dating, but that is now believed to refer to the late ninth 
or the early eighth century sce. If limiting oneself to the scripts written on soft materials, Greek palae- 
ography covers a period that goes from the fifth century все until at least the sixteenth century, when the 
print, already used for the Greek texts from the last quarter of the previous century, spread more and more 
(the first incunabulum with a certain date fully written in Greek, the Grammar by Konstantinos Laskaris, 
was printed in Milan on 30 January 1476 by Dionysius Paravisinus). It is also necessary to consider that 
Greek handwriting was used for a long time after that date, even in book production, and that, if one looks 
at correspondence and Modern Greek documents, it seems impossible to identify precisely its end. 

The location and extent of the cultural area of reference varies over time and is not easy to circum- 
scribe. For the ancient period, the majority of papyri and parchments comes from Egypt, while a small 
number comes from Sinai, Palestine and Syria (but it is worth remembering also at least the centres of 
Dura Europos in Mesopotamia, Petra in Jordan and Herculaneum). For the mediaeval period, the coor- 
dinates for manuscripts kept in archives and libraries become those of Byzantium: besides Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine (at least until the seventh century, but sometimes far beyond the Arab conquest of those 
regions), this is mainly the rest of the empire, with its centre in Constantinople and its provincial areas in 
the east (Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus) and in the west (continental Greece and, above all, South Italy and 
Sicily), where Greek handwriting continued to be employed also after the end of the political control of 
Byzantium and its fall in 1453: in this period a production of Greek books is attested also in Italy and in 
other main European centres. 


A short history of Greek writing 
The recent publication of the materials from two tombs excavated at Daphne (Athens) in May 1981—in- 
cluding some fragments of wooden tablets and of a literary roll (now kept in the Piraeus Museum as MII 
7452-7455 and МП 7449, 8517—8523)—allows us to put the beginning of the history of the Greek book 
as early as in the fifth century все (Póhlmann - West 2012, cp. Ch. 1 $ 8.2.2). Indeed all these materials 
are to be dated to before 430/420 все, a date which is proposed for the two tombs on an archaeological 
basis and, therefore, is a terminus ante quem for all the items inside them. But it is above all from the 
Hellenistic period that it is possible to follow with more precision the written production on papyrus. In- 
deed, although the surviving documentation continues to be poor and fragmentary, it is possible to refer 
to the fourth century BcE—no later than the period of Alexander the Great—P. Derveni (a comment to an 
orphic theogony found at Derveni in Macedonia and now kept in the Archaeological Museum of Thes- 
saloniki) and P. Berol. inv. 9875 (a fragment of the Persae of Timotheus, from Abusir, near the necropolis 
of Saqqara, in Egypt); the most ancient documents are slightly later, but still datable to the fourth century 
BCE: UPZI 1 (P.Vindob. G 1), a defixio known as the ‘curse of Artemisia’, SB XIV 11942 (P.Saqqara inv. 
1972 GP 3), a short order by Peucestas, one of the officers of Alexander (331—323 sce), and P.Eleph. 1 
(P.Berol. inv. 13500), a marriage contract concluded in 310 все and found at the island of Elephantine, 
which is the most ancient document with a certain date. From what we can infer from such a partial and 
desultory outline, there are no substantial formal differences between the Greek hands used for documents 
and those employed for books: they are majuscule scripts, i.e. inscribed in a bilinear system, overall rigid 
and angular; the strokes are horizontally oriented and the letters are detached and of the same dimensions; 
only the papyrus from Elephantine shows a contrast between larger and narrower or smaller letters, so 
anticipating a characteristic which will be typical above all of the third century все. 

From this century the differentiations between scripts for documents and scripts for books can be 
more clearly perceived, and they are due in particular to the speed of their execution (ductus, in the 
Italian meaning of the term, see Ch. 2 $ 1): hands employed for books are slower and still marked by a 
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sort of ‘archaism’, even if they are in 
part square and unimodular and in part 
angular and characterized by a contrast 
in size between broader and narrower 
letters (as, for example, P. Petrie П 50 
= Dublin, Trinity College, Pap. F8 A 
+ Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Gr. 
class. d. 22 (P) and P.Petrie I 5-8 = 
London, BL, Pap. 488, containing re- 
spectively the Laches and the Phaedo 
by Plato); documentary hands assume 
a more or less fast tendency, with soft 
strokes and some incipient joins be- 
tween consecutive letters and a more 
or less marked contrast in letter-size. 
In this context an elegant and fine 
stylization stands out with deliberately 
contrived strokes: the so-called 'Alex- 
andrian chancery writing' (e.g. Flor- 
ence, BML, inv. 10720 = PSI IV 367, 
fig. 2.7.1), well documented from the 
Zenon archive. It represents the script 
par excellence of the central offices of 
the Ptolemaic administration for almost 
all the third century все. The transition 
from the third to the second century BCE 
does not mark radical transformations 
for Greek handwriting. There is always 
a more pronounced distinction among 
scripts with a more or less fast duc- 
tus, semi-cursive or properly cursive 
1 ЧЕН (mostly used for documents), апа slow 
Fig. 2.7.3 Florence, BML, PSI XII 1278, recto, detail. scripts, typical of book production but 
used also to write specific documents 
(the so-called ‘writings of esteem’, used above all for requests to high authorities or for important acts). 
In second-century все book hands two fundamental trends can be identified: accurate but fluid scripts 
and more elaborate and elegant scripts, enhanced at the ends by decorative apices. In both tendencies the 
contrast in size—which up to that period was a rather frequent characteristic in Greek handwritings— 
fades or disappears, and is replaced by rounded and unimodular shapes. More radical changes start from 
the first century BcE and during all the Roman period. On the side of documentary scripts, the development 
of cursive trends reaches full maturity, with a variety of results—sometimes more rounded and sinuous, 
sometimes slender and sloping towards the right—and of morphologically new solutions, due to the speed 
of execution; on the side of book hands, round unimodular scripts have a larger and more systematic diffu- 
sion. From the first century BCE to the first century cE, such scripts are sometimes bilinear, and show serifs 
and contrast in the thickness of strokes, sometimes soft, thin and looped, sometimes fluid and regular; 
some of them can be fixed in a style, as the so-called ‘epsilon-théta style’, from the name of the letters that 
are its peculiar element, showing the middle stroke reduced, isolated in the centre and with the shape of 
a point (this style is used, among others, in some papyri of Herculaneum, as the P.Herc. 1044 (2 Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS. Gr. class. c. 4 0823-0832) which contains the Life of Philodemus). But there is also 
a trend towards rigid, angled scripts with contrast in size, that, even if with a touch of archaism, acquire 
a new look, more stylistically characterized on the basis of a selection and a revision of different, ancient 
and new, elements. 
During the second and the third centuries cE—a period of widespread literacy—on the side of slow 
writings, basically used for book production, the two previously identified trends—round and unimodular 
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Fig. 2.7.4 Paris, BnF, Coislin 1, f. 15r, detail. 


or angular and with contrast in size—are organized in graphical paradigms, that are formally stable and 
characterized by a strong normative impact. On one hand, we find the ‘round majuscule' (Florence, BML, 
inv. 20949 = PSI XI 1213, fig. 2.7.2; also known as ‘Roman uncial’: on the limits and the incorrectness of 
the word ‘uncial’, see Ch. 2 § 1), one of the peaks of Greek calligraphy, as it is shown by one of the most 
famous manuscripts written in this script, the Hawara Homer (P.Haw. 24—28 = Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS. Gr. class. a 1). The ‘round majuscule’ was used until the end of the second or beginning of the third 
century and was intrinsically connected with the secular culture, even if employed in a period of increas- 
ing diffusion of Christianity, and mimetically recovered, in the late fifth century, perhaps in the pagan 
circles of Alexandria, in order to prepare the Ambrosian /liad (Milan, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, Е 205 inf.). 
On the other hand, there is the ‘Severe style’ (e.g. Florence, BML, PSI XII 1278, fig. 2.7.3) which is very 
well attested during the second and third centuries. Its manifestations are not always homogeneous: they 
are sometimes upright, sometimes sloped to the right, but all are marked by a sober and rigorous taste 
and by the respect of a rigid contrast in size (in particular, epsilon, theta and sigma are narrow, omikron 
is rather small and suspended above the base line). A famous manuscript showing such handwriting is the 
Bacchylides P.Lond.Lit. 46 (London, BL, Pap. 733) + PSI XII 1278 (Florence, BML, fig. 2.7.3): from this 
papyrus, the writing is also called ‘Bacchylidean uncial’. 

Within the slow and calligraphic scripts employed for the production of books, starting from the dif- 
ferent graphical tendencies developed in the second and third centuries, in the following period some nor- 
mative scripts developed: they continued to be used for centuries, structured in frameworks more or less 
rigidly iterated, until minuscule handwriting started to be used for books, in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
Among them, there is, at first, the “Biblical majuscule' (e.g. Paris, BnF, Coislin 1, fig. 2.7.4), a script 
characterized by an extreme regularity and by an elegant contrast between thinner and thicker strokes: 
although used also for writing secular manuscripts, this handwriting is linked above all to the sumptuous 
codices of the Bible of the fourth (the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex Sinaiticus) and fifth (the Codex 
Alexandrinus) centuries, and continued to be used until the eighth/ninth century in many cases, both on 
papyrus and on parchment, both secular and, above all, Christian. The ‘Alexandrian majuscule" (e.g. Paris, 
Musée du Louvre, E 10295), employed for the production both of books and documents, has an Egyptian 
origin; it originates from the graphical experience of the second/third century, characterized by curvilinear 
and fluent strokes; in the fifth and sixth centuries it presents two typologies: one is unimodular, another 
shows a contrast between larger and narrower letters (the narrow letters being epsilon, theta, omikron and 
sigma). This latter prevailed in the Greek world and was used until the eighth century, and, as distinctive 
writing, even much further. From extant evidence, it seems to have reached its calligraphic perfection 
inside the patriarchal chancery of Alexandria, perhaps already at the time of Athanasius (328—373), as has 
been suggested by the recent publication of PSI XVI 1576, containing Festal Letter 9 of Cyril, written in 
420/421: here the Alexandrian majuscule is already perfectly realized (Bastianini — Cavallo 2011). 

A new rigid and angular script appeared in the fourth and fifth centuries, perhaps a development of 
the second/third century ‘Severe style’: the ‘pointed majuscule’. It is characterized by a strong contrast in 
letter-size, angular strokes, and broken curves (hence the name). It presents two styles, upright and slop- 
ing. The first one, which at that period was rarely employed, was much more frequent in the Middle Byz- 
antine period, from the ninth to the eleventh century (when the minuscule was already the standard script 
for book writing) for copying liturgical books, especially the Gospels. The sloping style (e.g. Florence, 
BML, 10005 = PSI II 126, fig. 2.7.5) was widely diffused from the fourth until the ninth/tenth century. It 
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was less compact and monolithic in reali- 
zation, if compared with other normative 
scripts, and it was open to local varia- 
tions, detectable, above all in late periods, 
from the different inclination of the writ- 
ing. Beside Constantinopolitan and Italo- 
Greek styles, we find a characteristic type 
of it in Sinai and Palestine. The latter 
area was particularly active in graphical 
experimentation, as is evident from the 
Fig. 2.7.5 Florence, BML, inv. 10005 = PSI II 126, recto, detail. elaboration of a ‘mixed script’—a sort of 
> CX zh sloping pointed majuscule, which is pro- 
vided with minuscule forms of alpha and 
re mi—and from some attempts at adapting 
\ MN 2 _ ү : cursive writings, now minuscule, to book 
МАС | production, resulting in such scripts as the 
- ‘Sinaitic minuscule’, and, above all, the 
d Mee oem mcn vs ‘Hagiopolitan minuscule’. The latter can 
ў be seen, in its most characteristic shapes, 
in the manuscript Vatican City, BAV, Vat. 
gr. 2200 (cp. Ch. 1 § 8.1.3; see Crisci 
2012). By contrast, the ‘liturgical majus- 
cule’ (e.g. Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, 
B II 22, fig. 2.7.6) was an expression of 
the monumentality and of the artificiality 
typical of later majuscules—especially 
the biblical and the pointed majuscules— 
as well as evidence of a decorative taste 
whose background was more ancient, and 
not necessarily related to book produc- 
tion. Employed especially in the ninth and tenth centuries, this script exhausted the residual potentialities 
of majuscules in book production (Orsini 2013). 

In the field of informal scripts, of books and above all of documents, a series of changes took place, 
starting from the third/fourth century. In administration and in law, where since the time of Diocletian 
Latin entered the oriental regions and imposed itself as the language of the State, the meeting between a 
Latin script, the ‘new cursive’ minuscule (i.e. inscribed in a tetralinear system), and Greek bureaucratic 
writings, still majuscule, led to the birth of the so-called graphic Greek-Latin koine, which provided a 
series of graphically equivalent but phonetically different signs for Latin and Greek. The koiné triggered a 
quick process of transformation of Greek scripts: between the fifth and the sixth century a new writing ap- 
peared, the ‘Byzantine cursive’, now clearly minuscule and in two different types, one upright (e.g. Flor- 
ence, BML, 22015 = PSI XII 1266, fig. 2.7.7), the other sloping. Therefore, Greek minuscule was born in 
the field of documentary writings, and only later, between the eight and the ninth century, was promoted 
and normalized as book writing. Indeed until this time a certain decline in book production meant that the 
old normative majuscules—even if clearly separated from ordinary writing and no longer sustained by its 
vivid contribution—could satisfy the demand for books. But the radical change between the eighth and the 
ninth century, at first with the iconoclastic controversy and then with the so-called ‘Macedonian Renais- 
sance’, and the resulting increase of book production imposed, as a necessity, the use of upright Byzantine 
cursive—minuscule and documentary, and until that period used to write especially acts and notarial or 
bureaucratic-administrative documents (the adaptation of sloping cursive to book production resulted in 
the abovementioned ‘Hagiopolitan minuscule’). 

So the minuscule was elevated to the status of book writing in the eighth or ninth century—the most 
ancient dated codex in minuscule is the Uspenskij Gospel Book, St Petersburg, RNB, Gr. 219, copied in 
835 by the monk Nicholas (fig. 2.7.8). During the ninth century, and continuing into the tenth century, 
minuscule writings show a wide range of articulations, that differ above all in their general appearance, 









Fig. 2.7.6 Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, B II 22, f. 199r, detail. 





Fig. 2.7.7 Florence, BML, inv. 22015 = PSI ХП 1266, recto, detail. 
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whereas the way letters are executed (tratteggio, ac- 
cording to the Italian terminology, see Ch. 2 § 1) is 
essentially unchanged: we find the ‘ancient round mi- 
nuscule’ (or ‘Studite minuscule’, 
the Constantinopolitan monastery of Stoudios, where 
cursive is thought to have been adopted as book writ- 
ing, or ‘Nicholas type’, from the name of the copyist 
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of the Uspenskij Gospel Book); the 'ancient oblong 
minuscule’ (or *Eustathius type’, from the name of the 
copyist of MS Meteora, Metamorphosis, 591 dated to 
the year 862/863); the ‘square minuscule’, upright or 
inclined; the ‘Anastasius type’, from the name of the 
x copyist who in 890 copied MS Paris, BnF, Grec 1470 + 
1476, a script well attested in Southern Italy although it 
is not known if it was also born there or if it was wide- 
spread there as a more rigid evolution of the ‘Eustathi- 
us type’; the so-called ‘minuscule of the philosophical 
collection’ (e.g. Paris, BnF, Grec 1807, fig. 2.7.9), named after the group of manuscripts, containing 
philosophical and especially Platonic works, made around the years 850/875; the ‘bouletée minuscule’ 
(e.g. Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 26, fig. 2.7.10), from the thickenings added at the beginning and 
at the end of the strokes, that represented the most calligraphic writing, almost by definition, of the tenth 
century. Beside these elegant manifestations, there were many informal, more or less cursive, writings 
that were used mostly for secular texts, often meant for scholars (cf. Paris, BnF, Grec 1741, fig. 2.7.11). 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries, the need to reconcile formal care and speed of execution 
developed a script conventionally defined as ‘Perlschrift’ (e.g. Rome, Biblioteca Angelica, gr. 123, fig. 
2.7.12), for its curvilinear appearance and the roundness of the central part of the letters, running on the 
line like a string of pearls: it soon became the ‘normal’ writing model for copying parchment, high level 
books, mostly with religious and sacred texts. 

In the provincial areas and above all in Southern Italy peculiar writing styles emerged: the ‘ace- 
of-spades minuscule’, named after the typical cursive ligature epsilon-rho similar to the ace of spades, 
used in Calabria and Campania in the tenth and eleventh centuries; the ‘minuscule of the Nilian school’, 
widespread in the same period along the route of St Nilus and his brethren from Calabria to Rome; the 
so-called *Rossano minuscule’, which could represent the evolution of the Nilian script in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; the ‘Reggio style’, diffused in the area of the Strait of Messina for all the twelfth 
century and with some forms of persistence until the fourteenth century. 

However the passage from the Macedonian age to the Comnenian epoch marked a turning point in the 
Orient. Beside the ‘Perlschrift’, different informal scripts emerged, so that in Greek handwriting a process 
of substantial and progressive simplification—if compared with the past—was realized. On one side, there 
was the strand of curvilinear, slow and formal scripts, which were linked to the tradition of the ‘Perlschrift’ 
and were used principally for copying religious books; on the other, there was a strand of informal—more 
or less cursive and of bureaucratic inspiration—scripts, that were typical of books of secular contents 
(more and more on paper, from this period) and of (public and private) documents (e.g. Florence, BML, 
plut. 57.40, fig. 2.7.13). 

In the following centuries, until the fall of Byzantium, leaving aside other provincial, more or less 
ephemeral, stylizations (i.e. the ‘epsilon-with-low-pseudo-ligatures style’, widespread in the Palestinian- 
Cypriot area from the twelfth to the thirteenth/fourteenth century, the ‘carrée’ and ‘bouclée’ Cypriot scripts 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, or for Salento the ‘rectangular’ (‘aplatie’) script in the twelfth 
century, and the ‘baroque’ script in the thirteenth and fourteenth century), it is necessary to frame the 
evolution of Greek minuscule writings considering the perspective of the dialectic opposition of formal 
scripts linked to the *Perlschrif versus informal scripts. Indeed in the formal strand there was a substan- 
tial conservation of the curvilinear model of *Perlschriff ancestry and when this, because of changed 
political-economic and socio-cultural conditions, proved inadequate—as for example during the age of the 
Palaiologoi (1261—1453)—archaizing attempts were introduced (e.g. Vatican City, BAV, Vat. gr. 1158), in 
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Fig. 2.7.8 St Petersburg, RNB, Gr. 219, f. 158v, detail. 
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Fig. 2.7.9 Paris, BnF, Grec 1807, f. 20у, detail. 
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Fig. 2.7.11 Paris, BnF, Grec 1741, f. 2r, detail. 
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order to imitate the best expressions of 
the 'Perlschrift" of the tenth/eleventh 
centuries and new styles were elabo- 
rated, although influenced by the tradi- 
tion (as e.g. the style ‘ton Hodégon’, 
which was created in the monastery of 
the same name in Constantinople dur- 
ing the fourteenth century; cp. Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, MS. Barocci 11, fig. 
2.7.14). 

On the contrary, the informal 
scripts are the ideal humus for the 
birth of the 'Fettaugen-Mode' (e.g. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Baroc- 
ci 18, fig. 2.7.15), a frantic and messy 
writing fashion, used above all for 
copying secular texts in the thirteenth 
century; in the following century as a 
sort of reaction we find a recovery of 
order, regularity and balance by anon- 
ymous scribes and prominent schol- 
ars (such as Maximos Planudes and, 
above all, Demetrios Triklinios; e.g. 
Venice, BNM, gr. 464, fig. 2.7.16). In 
their individual scripts, they were able 
to balance the need for speed with aes- 
thetic care (the same need is responsi- 
ble for the origin and the diffusion, in 
the thirteenth and the fourteenth cen- 
turies, of the ‘Metochitesstil’, a script 
used, often by the same hands, both in 
the imperial chancellery and for copy- 
ing books). During the fourteenth and 
the fifteenth centuries, such scripts, 
the so-called Triclinian writings—tra- 
ditionally linked to secular and clas- 
sical texts—arrived in the west, fol- 
lowing the new demand for learning 
the Greek language: following their 
model, directly or by the mediation of 
teachers as Manouel Chrysoloras (fig. 
2.7.17), ranks of western humanists 
learned to write, the first printed edi- 
tions were published and, in a certain 
way, we continue to write even now. 
On the contrary, in the east, where the 
link with the classical tradition (and 
with the scripts which referred to it) 
had been lost and where the Greek el- 
ement was shut up in Orthodox mon- 


asteries during the Ottoman rule, scripts that repeated the model ‘ton Hodegon' in more and more sclerotic 
and tired shapes, continued to be used at least until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, beside the 


usual cursive writings. 
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ing, when present, are usually very short and Fig. 2.7.17 Paris, Musée du Louvre, Departement des Objets 
limited to some brief remark of a mostly im- ФА, MR 416 (Ivoires A 53; A 100), f. 237v, detail. 
pressionistic and subjective character (for in- 
stance, the John Chrysostom in Paris, BnF, Coislin 79, of the eleventh century, is said ‘grandi pulchroque 
charactere descriptus’). Sometimes the palaeographical analysis is only apparently more scientific, and in 
these cases the Palaeographia graeca gives the critical and probative basis to the analysis, as for the bilin- 
gual, Greek and Latin, Psalter Paris, BnF, Coislin 186, of the seventh century, written ‘unciali quadrato & 
rotundo charactere’ . In conclusion, even if Montfaucon’s importance has been recently confirmed (Irigoin 
1996 and 1998; Cavallo 2001b; Bianconi 2012; Mondrain 2012a), his palaeography is still a savoir-faire, 
a practical experience useful for dating and, in some cases, localizing manuscripts. Montfaucon does not 
consider it necessary to describe the script of the manuscript that he is cataloguing. He uses palaeography 
but, at least when cataloguing the Coislin library, he only offers, so to speak, the finished product of his 
expertise which in substance is a proposal of dating. 

As an example, let us take the catalogue of the Greek manuscripts of Corpus Christi College in Oxford 
(Wilson [N.] 2011). In accordance with the British cataloguing tradition, the format of descriptions is very 
short and, consequently, writing occupies only a few lines. For example, concerning the manuscript Cor- 
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pus Christi College 26 (fig. 2.7.10), a very elegant codex of St Basil, dated to the tenth century, the reader 
has to consult the quoted bibliography in order to find the indication of the script—the beautiful minus- 
cule bouletée which was used for copying it, the basis for the dating and, moreover, for the localizing the 
manuscript in Constantinople. In particular, Агай (1992, 21, 65—69 and 315, with plate 33) attributes the 
manuscript to ‘scribe N’, who also copied London, BL, Add. 11300. The descriptions of later manuscripts, 
forming the bulk of the collection of Corpus Christi College, are also very short. For the manuscript 19, a 
Psalter of the third quarter of the fifteenth century, the palaeographical analysis is limited to ‘Written by 
Emmanuel of Constantinople, not signed; cf. RGK I, p. 78 (scribe no. 115)’ (Wilson [N.] 2011, 3). There 
is no further word to demonstrate or discuss the identification. 

While the dating and identifications in the catalogue are all correct, it does not do justice to the pal- 
aeographic method which consists in comparing the uncertain against the certain—the latter being for 
palaeographers a manuscript provided with a certain (or at least probable) date and hopefully a certain 
(or at least probable) localization—and cannot be reduced to reproducing the sumptuous plates that are 
added to the catalogue. Only in this way what seems to be nothing more than an art, an innate and unmedi- 
ated skill (the so-called *palaeographical eye’) can turn into a real science which aims at reconstructing 
the history of writing. Within this science, the formal and stylistic comparison has to be followed by the 
description of the script. Even if sometimes description is—or seems to be—a mere literary exhibition, 
nevertheless it is a very important heuristic process of conceptual abstraction, where the palaeographer 
tries to communicate, by using his own terminology and protocols, what he has already guessed. Indeed 
not only do palaeographers study and describe writing, but so also do teachers, calligraphers, designers, 
psychologists, and graphologists, each according to his own categories. Thus, a palaeographer has to 
describe a script, especially in a catalogue, which is, as it were, one of the most natural products for a pal- 
aeographer. Certainly, the description does not have to be excessive or redundant; on the contrary, it has 
to be functional and its function is to understand and make others understand. There must be description. 
Plates can be a good term of comparison and a useful checking tool, but they can not take the place of 
the description. A palaeographical description which, if critical and functional, represents a milestone in 
the process of typological, formal and stylistic comparison, leads on to creating a scientific, common and 
shared terminology. And such a terminology is still a desideratum in Greek palaeography. 

The recent catalogue of Greek palimpsests kept in the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna 
(Grusková 2010) pays much greater attention to writing. Because of the complexity of the manuscripts 
and because of a very different cataloguing tradition, the notices are very rich. Both the upper and the 
lower scripts are fully described and the reader may judge the analysis and observations by using the 
beautiful plates which are provided in profusion. Nevertheless, the fact that the section concerning writing 
is introduced by the lemma Paldographie und Datierung reveals that Gruskova’s attitude towards palae- 
ography, mutatis mutandis, is not so far from Wilson's. In short, the palaeographic analysis may occupy a 
few lines or many pages, but its main goal, ex silentio or apertis verbis, is to provide a dating. 

Palaeography is far more than a dating tool: the script is a feature that deserves to be studied and de- 
scribed, like the parchment, the composition of the quires, and the binding. The two recent catalogues of 
dated Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries kept in French libraries (Astruc 1989; 
Géhin et al. 2005) reserve a large space for palaeographical analysis, even if the manuscripts are dated. 

The history of the cataloguing and study of Greek manuscripts is marked by many ambiguous cases 
that only palaeography has been able to solve. Probably the most famous one is represented by the so- 
called mimetic or archaizing script of the Palaiologan period (thirteenth to fourteenth centuries), that is to 
say a writing that programmatically imitates a previous one, of the tenth and eleventh centuries, which is 
taken as a model within a sort of restoration at the same time ideological, political, cultural, and graphical. 
It is only after a close palaeographical analysis considering both structural elements and stylistic features, 
that you may recognize the archaizing character of this script which represents a particularly insidious test 
for palaeographers (Prato 1979). 

Sometimes, in order to unravel a particularly tangled skein, palaeographic analysis, even if well in- 
formed, may not be enough. In these cases, the palaeographer has to resort to other tools, especially to 
those of philology and codicology. Thus, in the Byzantine textual transmission of Plato, two manuscripts 
stand out: Vienna, ONB, Cod.Suppl.gr. 7 (W), of the eleventh century, and the Lobcovicianus of Prague, 
Prague University Library, VI.Fa.1 (L), whose dating is uncertain: it has been variously dated from the 
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eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. In Lidia Perria and Paul Canart’s opinion, the Lobcovicianus should 
be dated to the eleventh century since it was written by the same scribe as the manuscript in Vienna. 
However, on the basis of textual evidence, the Lobcovicianus must be assigned to the Palaiologan era (see 
Studi 1992). We are faced with another case of graphical mimesis whose aporia only philology was able 
to solve. 

Another example comes from the catalogue of Greek manuscripts of the Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana by Angelo Maria Bandini (1764, 1768, 1770). On the basis of the paper used as writing support, 
Bandini divides manuscripts into papyracei (or bombycini)—manuscripts on paper without watermarks 
(that is to say by using Arabic paper)— and chartacei—manuscripts produced by using paper with water- 
marks (that is to say Italian paper). In Bandini’s catalogue several manuscripts described as papyracei (or 
bombycini) are surprisingly dated to the fifteenth century. In Byzantium, however, Italian paper spread 
from the very beginning of the fourteenth century. Now we know that the papyracei manuscripts dated by 
Bandini to the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries should be rather assigned to the eleventh or twelfth centu- 
ries since their writing is typical of the late Macedonian-first Comnenian period. Thus, by combining pal- 
aeography and codicology a manuscript may be assigned an earlier date by a couple of centuries and even 
more. This is also the case with the manuscripts belonging to the so-called ‘scriptorium’ of Ioannikios— 
which in spite of previous but erroneous dating are now assigned to the twelfth century (see now Degni 
2008)—or with a famous manuscript that transmits Michael Psellos (Florence, BML, plut. 57.40, see fig. 
2.7.13), previously dated to the fifteenth century and more recently assigned to the eleventh century, just 
after Psellos' death (Bianconi 2010). The philological implications from such revised datings are obvious. 

To summarize: in cataloguing manuscripts we must not forget that a manuscript is a complex entity 
since it is, at the same time, at least text, material and writing. The palaeographer has to study the script, 
which is not only a dating tool, but represents a feature, like the text and the material, to be studied and 
described. Since there are problems, not disciplines, the palaeographer should also be something of a 
philologist and codicologist. Palaeography, codicology and philology must be, as Jean Irigoin wrote, 
‘servantes maîtresses en alternance’ (Irigoin 2000): when describing a manuscript, we do not have to pho- 
tograph it—that is to say that we do not give a fixed and iconic image of it—but we have to sketch out the 
relationship between dialectic tensions (material, textual and graphical ones) and to bring out the genetic 
dynamics that led a manuscript to be as it is. 

It is a hard task, trying to preserve the relationship between (at least) palaeography, codicology and 
philology, and to connect the book, as a whole of script, material and text, with the social milieu and the 
cultural practices that produced it. Challenging as it is, this is the only way cataloguing could be trans- 
formed from an almost technical and instrumental activity into an operation both historical and critical. 
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8. (Mediaeval) Hebrew palaeography (EE) 


Since its beginnings in the nineteenth century, mediaeval Hebrew palaeography has endeavoured to study 
the form and evolution of the Hebrew script, examining the major changes that the script has undergone, 
since its emergence from the Aramaic script up to its manifestation in the late mediaeval and Renaissance 
period. By analysing both the texture and the individual letters of a written text, it aims to determine the 
date, provenance and hands by which all kinds of Hebrew texts were written. 

Dated Hebrew manuscripts and Geniza documents, as well as inscriptions made on various kinds of 
materials, are authentic evidence for the state of the mediaeval Hebrew script. Copied by professional 
scribes, written by scholars, or penned by laymen, these remnants reflect the types, modes, and styles of 
the script. Inspired by cultural phenomena and by various styles of calligraphy, such as those coming from 
the surrounding Islamic and Christian cultures, the evolution of mediaeval Hebrew script was intimately 
connected with Jewish cultural and spiritual life. 

Renewed by Malachi Beit-Arié in the latter part of the twentieth century, contemporary Hebrew palae- 
ography classifies the script according to geo-cultural entities and graphical groups, dividing the regional 
types of writing into two broad branches—the ‘Islamic’ branch, which includes the oriental, Sephardic, 
and Yemenite types of script; and the ‘Christian’ branch, which includes the Italian, Ashkenazic, and 
Byzantine types. 

The oriental type was employed in the east: in Palestine, Iraq, Persia, Uzbekistan, Armenia, Egypt, 
and eastern Turkey. Some of its features can already be found in the Dead Sea Scrolls—evidence that the 
roots of the oriental script lie in the ancient script that was in use during the first millennium. The oriental 
script adopted some characteristics of Arabic calligraphy, mainly due to the similar technique of employ- 
ing a reed calamus as a pen. Writing with a reed contributed to the distinctive texture formed from letters 
drawn by homogeneous wide strokes, ending always with some tags or heads. Departing from the same 
characteristics as its oriental ancestor, the Yemenite type, employed only in Yemen, became a distinct 
type only in the thirteenth century. The widespread Sephardic type, despite its name, was not limited to 
the Iberian Peninsula. Imported to the Maghreb by immigrants from the Middle East, it made its way to 
the Iberian Peninsula, Provence and Languedoc, to the southern parts of Italy, and to Sicily. At the end 
of the fourteenth century, when Sephardic Jews settled in the northern parts of Italy, the Sephardic script 
became one of the main scripts in use there. The Sephardic script was transported to western Turkey and 
the Balkans by Jews expelled from Spain and Portugal. There it served the local scribes in addition to 
their regular scripts. In the so-called ‘Christian’ branch of Hebrew script, the Ashkenazic type was used 
in various western European countries, mainly in Germany, northern France, and England. Exported by 
emigrants from those countries to the northern parts of Italy, it became employed there alongside the Se- 
phardic script. Inspired by Gothic Latin, the Ashkenazic script is characterized by its elegant impression 
and unique calligraphic texture. The use of a flexible quill contributed to the fine decorations adorning its 
letters, such as hairlines and shading (the contrast between wide horizontal lines and thin verticals). The 
Italian type, which crystallized as a unique script around the thirteenth century, was mainly in use in cen- 
tral and northern Italy. Its first writing tool was the reed, though the quill gradually came into use as well. 
A distinctive Byzantine type evolved mainly in western Turkey and the Balkan regions. Influenced by the 
various cultures of the Byzantine Empire, the Byzantine type displays contrasting features that might have 
served as a bridge between the two broad branches of script—the Islamic and the Christian. 

According to graphical criteria, each of the geo-cultural script types is divided into three principal 
modes: square, semi-cursive, and cursive. When it diverged from the Aramaic script, the ‘Jewish’ script 
was also named merubba ' ‘square’. The term ‘square’ in the Middle Ages referred to letters made in a 
square pattern, demonstrating features such as erect vertical lines, horizontals that are aligned on the ruled 
line, and a right-angled connexion between horizontals and verticals. Letters of the cursive mode are ex- 
ecuted with minimal lifting of the scribe's hand from the writing surface. Letters are reduced to their basic 
components, rendering a crowded texture with joined-up letters. Beit-Arié revived the Hebrew term ketab 
beinoni, in reference to a middle mode between the square and the cursive. Lacking the squarish pattern, 
the lines of its letters are more inclined and curved than those of the square. 

By analysing the evolutional process of the Hebrew script up to late Middle Ages, it is apparent 
that due to the dissemination of Hebrew writing throughout Jewish communities all over the mediaeval 
world, the Hebrew script in all its geographical regions—either that of the Islamic branch or the Christian 
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branch—evolved in a similar manner, pointing to four chronological stages, always retaining the basic 
character of each type. 


The script up to the tenth century 

Most of the written texts antedating the tenth century—either calamus writings or stone inscriptions— 
reflect writing traditions that preceded the square and functioned as a primordial script for all mediae- 
val geo-cultural types. While they still exhibit some characteristics found already in the Judaean desert 
scrolls, these writing traditions have an affinity with the oriental square script of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, as well. Accordingly, features of the pre-tenth-century letters and lack of the definite square 
pattern allow its description as a ‘proto-square’ sub-mode. 


Growth and transition: tenth and eleventh centuries 

The tenth-eleventh century was the period of origin for many of the oriental script styles. Owing to the 
new development of the Masora in Palestine, the calligraphic square mode emerged as an impressive writ- 
ing, manifesting a new stage in the oriental script. 

The oriental script—in all its modes—carried on the massive waves of Babylonian emigrations to the 
Maghreb, brought with it a local script that would subsequently be defined as the Sephardic script. Indeed, 
during the ‘growth period’ of the tenth to eleventh centuries, all known remnants of Sephardic writings 
bear many oriental features. 

Lack of sufficient dated remnants of the tenth to eleventh centuries from European countries chal- 
lenges our ability to distinguish their regional script’s styles at this period. However, the few which were 
preserved bear evidence to an anachronistic proto-square style of eleventh-century Italian and Byzantine 
script. All the same, a tenth-century’s square Byzantine mode is discernible in letters written in Jerusalem 
at the first half of the eleventh century by a Byzantine immigrant in Palestine, indicating an exclusive 
square Byzantine mode as well. 


The crystallization of script styles: twelfth to fourteenth centuries 

During the second half of the eleventh century the oriental square script began to vanish, marking a scarci- 
ty of square writing in manuscripts written later than the eleventh century. Mainly in Egypt and Palestine, 
most of the square writings dated to the twelfth century or later exhibit the individual features of the scribe 
rather than conventional calligraphic square script. Nevertheless, at about the same time, the semi-cursive 
mode manifested itself in a new formal script. Probably replacing a cursive mode, most semi-cursive writ- 
ings from the thirteenth century onwards were written in current or careless hands. 

The thirteenth century was a period of increasing social and cultural activity within the Sephardic 
communities. It was at this time, with the fading of the oriental traces in its square script that a unique, 
fully formed Sephardic script developed. Owing to its oriental origin, some similarity between the oriental 
square and the Sephardic square still remained. However, a distinction between the two is expressed in the 
quality of the letters’ basic lines and in their additives. While the lines of the oriental letters are mainly 
characterized by their tags and heads, the thinner lines of the Sephardic letters, in all their modes are usu- 
ally more stretched, virtually lacking any additional elements. 

The earliest appearance of the Ashkenazic script in dated manuscripts is from the end of the twelfth 
century. A manuscript copied at the end of the twelfth century, and contemporary remnants of tombstones 
in Germany, display features of a proto-square Ashkenazic script, lagging behind the accelerated develop- 
ment in the east. Only in the thirteenth century did the Ashkenazic script crystallize into a full-fledged 
square writing. The calligraphy of the Ashkenazic script reached its peak in the final third of the thirteenth 
century, when Gothic art—in architecture, sculpture, and other arts—flourished in Germany and in France. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the development of the Ashkenazic square was marked 
by a clear distinction between two major styles—French and German—manifested in various modes and 
styles. Displaying a homogeneous appearance, letters of the German style are strictly made in an elon- 
gated squarish pattern, with stretched lines and a large space inside the letter. Letters of the French style 
exhibit a wavering, unsteady appearance. They have a wider pattern in which most lines are inclined, soft, 
and undulating. The basic appearance of the thirteenth-century Ashkenazic square is maintained in the 
fourteenth-century script as well. But, probably due to the expulsions of the Jews from France, the elegant 
German style remained the sole regional style from the fourteenth century onwards. 

The impact of non-Jewish scripts on each of the local mediaeval Hebrew script types is evident, but 
the most striking resemblance is that between the Ashkenazic script and the Latin Gothic scripts. From as 
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early as the thirteenth century, the Ashkenazic calligraphic semi-cursive displays some Latin Gothic fea- 
tures and gradually develops a similar texture to that of the Latin. There are several techniques of employ- 
ing Gothic features in the semi-cursive script, including small internal spaces and a compressed vertical 
pattern of letters, and heavy shading, all resulting in a general increase in the blackness of the texture. 
That being said, whereas Gothic features are conspicuous in the semi-cursive, the square still retains its 
traditional character and features. 

More than 200 Jewish families lived in Rome in the thirteenth century, contributing to the accelerated 
development of Italian script. Most known Italian manuscripts of this period were copied there. Those 
manuscripts manifest various modes and styles of script, reflecting the highly dynamic development of 
the Italian script. The primordial styles of the twelfth century gained a new prestige and became formal 
calligraphic styles in the thirteenth century. The Italian scribes who, until the end of the thirteenth century, 
used the reed calamus, started to write with a quill, which served to accentuate the decorative elements 
of letters. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, also the Yemenite script crystallized into its classic square 
form. This script continued to be employed alongside some other square styles and variants, as the most 
widespread Yemenite style. 
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Decline versus progress: fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

The gradual decline of the calligraphic oriental square script, which had already begun in the twelfth cen- 
tury, was probably an incentive for the emergence of distinct regional modes. Originating as early as the 
thirteenth century, these reached their peak in the fifteenth century. While most of the oriental non-square 
styles from the thirteenth century onwards were written in a current or careless semi-cursive, a particular 
style that commenced in the mid-thirteenth century as a distinctive style in Persia, Iraq, Uzbekistan, Ar- 
menia and Afghanistan, ultimately became a prominent script, functioning in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries as a calligraphic book script. This script developed a close affinity with the square, replacing it 
as the formal mode of most oriental books. 

Both the square and the non-square Sephardic scripts had deteriorated in their calligraphic quality by 
the end of the fifteenth century. Current writings lacking the accuracy of the calligraphic letters became 
frequent, introducing new, non-homogeneous, and irregular styles of script at the end of the fifteenth 
century and into the sixteenth century. Notwithstanding, the increasing number of Sephardic immigrants 
in fifteenth-century northern Italy contributed to a new Sephardic style of both square and semi-cursive 
modes that owe their characteristics to the adoption of Italian and Ashkenazic features. 

Unlike other regional types of script, the Sephardic script is the only one to have developed a real flu- 
ency in its cursive script, probably due to the influence of Arabic calligraphy. The Sephardic cursive script 
abounds with connexions between letters and demonstrates a high level of simplification of the parts of 
various letters and the omission of calamus strokes. 

While the Ashkenazic semi-cursive script of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries preserved its calli- 
graphic appearance, the square Ashkenazic script was radically changed. Very few professional Ashkena- 
zic scribes retained the aesthetic quality of the old square script. Most manuscripts of this time reveal 
a common square script in which letters are built mostly of bare lines, lacking many of the decorative 
elements. 

The end of the fourteenth century witnessed the accelerated progress of cursiveness in the Ashkenazic 
script, while several letters formed a cursive shape. The increase in the number of those cursive letters 
came to a climax in the cursive script of the sixteenth century. Due to a new flexibility of the texture and 
simplification of all letters, the cursive script became a fully-fledged script, combining all the various 
features of a cursive script. 

Inspired by the Latin ‘rotunda’, an Italian calligraphic semi-cursive mode started its development 
already in the fourteenth century and reached its calligraphic peak in the fifteenth century. Becoming the 
formal Hebrew script in northern Italy, this script was used by local scribes as well as by Sephardic or 
Ashkenazic immigrant scribes. Most likely in response to the vast development of semi-cursive, the Ital- 
ian square almost completely vanished, giving way to the Ashkenazic and Sephardic square letters in use 
by immigrant as well as Italian scribes. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the tendency to write in a careless style dominated the cal- 
ligraphic semi-cursive of most script types. An essential part of this process was the conversion of the 
elegant semi-cursive mode into current and cursive styles of script. 

The expulsion from Spain and the accelerated development of print in the sixteenth century may be 
the main reasons for the decline of the mediaeval Hebrew scripts. Starting at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the spread of the Sephardic script throughout the Ottoman Empire led to the fading of local dis- 
tinctions between the various mediaeval scripts. Sephardic semi-cursive careless scripts, together with 
cursive Ashkenazic scripts, overshadowed the distinctive script types of the Middle Ages. Yet, provincial 
and remote centres such as Yemen and Persia retained their mediaeval character. In the same vein, the 
eclectic Byzantine script was also preserved. Several variants of the square and semi-cursive Byzantine 
modes continued to be employed in countries of the Byzantine Empire after the fifteenth century as well. 

From all the mediaeval script styles, it is the Ashkenazic cursive script that has continued its develop- 
ment up to the present day. Furthermore, Ashkenazic square letters as well as Sephardic square letters are 
the source for many fonts in modern Hebrew typography. 
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9. Slavonic palaeography (RMC) 


On ne discute pas avec un paléographe; on le laisse parler. 

Gérard de Nerval, Angélique 

It should be stated at the outset that there is no such thing as Slavonic palaeography, since there is no 

single Slavonic writing system. The Slavs who adopted Latin Christianity (i.e. all the West Slavs, and 

also the Croats and Slovenes) also adopted the Latin alphabet and tradition of literacy, so that their pal- 

aeographic history is part of the wider cultural development of western Christendom as a whole. Amongst 

those Slavs whose religious orientation was towards Constantinople, two native Slavonic writing systems 
existed, both dating from the ninth century, Glagolitic and Cyrillic. 

The earlier alphabet, known as Glagolitic, was the first writing system invented for a Slavonic lan- 
guage by the Byzantine missionary St Cyril in 863 (see also General introduction § 3.11). While deriving 
from Greek in its phonetic sequence, Glagolitic features letter forms that appear fully original. Glagolitic 
exists in two forms, round and square, of which the former is the earlier and the latter is a later develop- 
ment (fig. 2.9.1; see also figs. 1.10.4—6). Square Glagolitic was used in Croatia from the middle of the 
thirteenth century onward (Vajs 1932, 135—136), that is to say, in a milieu which from a cultural, religious 
and literary point of view belongs entirely to Western Europe, and thus lies outside the scope of this vol- 
ume. There is, moreover, not a single dated round Glagolitic manuscript, nor any which can be ascribed 
with confidence to a particular locale. There can, therefore, be no palaeography of round Glagolitic in the 
accepted sense: it is possible to trace the differences in the writing of the various manuscripts, but not to 
assign any chronological or geographical meaning to them, or, therefore, to use them to date or localise 
manuscripts. This chapter will therefore deal with Cyrillic palaeography. 

Cyrillic is dependent on Glagolitic as far as the order and phonetic value of its letters are concerned, 
but their shapes are (with one or two exceptions) derived not from Glagolitic but from Greek (see General 
introduction § 3.11; cp. the Greek uncial 
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and ‘cursive’. It would in fact be more historical- 
ly accurate to say that it was the latter terms that 
were so translated into Russian: the earliest Rus- 
sian palaeographers had some knowledge of the 
discipline as applied to Latin and Greek writing, 
and inheriting a terminological triad that goes 
back to Montfaucon himself, found equivalents 
for it in the existing vocabulary of the Russian 
manuscript book. 

The consequences of this have not been en- 
tirely fortunate, and the foreign scholar must be 
aware that these three terms, as used in Cyrillic 
palaeography from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the present day, are identical neither 
with their supposed equivalents as applied to 
Latin and Greek, nor with their own meanings in 
earlier usage. The term ustav, used to mean a type 
of handwriting, first appears in the seventeenth 
century; in this sense it appears to be a back for- 
mation from the adjective ustavnyj, which means, 
among other things, ‘canonical’, so that ustavnoe 
pis'mo is an exact semantic equivalent of such 
expressions as a scrittura canonizzata. The earli- 
est attested use of this phrase may be that quoted 
Fig. 2.9.2 Small ustav, thirteenth century: Dobrej8o Gospels by Karskij in a document issued by Vilno city 
(MS Sofia, NBKM, 17), f. 3r. By permission of the Bulgarian council in 1605 (Karskij 1928, 169; his decidedly 
National Library. unclear footnote has misled later researchers, for 
example Eckhardt 1955, 131 and MoSin 1965, 155, into dating the document to 1476), provided that 
ustavnym here really does qualify the preceding noun pismom, and not the following noun-phrase, which 
might be a more natural reading. However, when the term ustav was used in the seventeenth century, it 
was used to describe those hands which modern palaeographers call poluustav; the latter term first began 
to be used in the middle of the seventeenth century, at which time it denoted a type of book hand similar 
in appearance to printed books (Kuku&kina 1977, 119—122). 

This is not to say that the translation of ustav as uncial is unjustified. Unciala is the term used by 
Rumanian palaeographers for this type of hand in their own Cyrillic tradition (Bogdan 1978, 196; cf. 
the analogous use of semiunciala and cursiva), and scholars writing in Russian or Bulgarian have tradi- 
tionally called Greek uncials ustav (though some more recent writers prefer the Russian term uncial for 
Greek, for example Uchanova 2007, or majuskul in Bulgarian). Most importantly, there is no doubt that 
the earliest Cyrillic letters were derived from Greek uncial hands, and there seems to have been quite a 
close community of Greek and Slavonic scribal practice at this early period, since several types of Greek 
uncial current at this time find analogous hands in Cyrillic (Lomagistro 2008a, 156-164; Uchanova 2007), 
the most immediately obvious to the eye being the existence of both upright and slanting hands. Certainly 
the application of the term uncial to these early Cyrillic hands is entirely unproblematic, since they consti- 
tute a relatively formal, regular script largely confined between two lines (cf. figs. 1.10.1—2); nor is there 
any difficulty in applying the term to many of the much smaller hands used from the eleventh century on 
(KukuSkina 1977, 122, cf. fig. 2.9.2), since despite the difference in size the proportions of the letters are 
much the same. However, the term ustav is applied to a much wider range of hands than these. In particu- 
lar—and this is the most significant divergence from Greek or Latin uncials—it is not necessarily a two- 
line script (MoSin 1965, 152, Eckhardt 1989, 62—64), and the degree of variation in this respect among 
Cyrillic hands is at least as great as that which in Latin palaeography embraces both uncials and semiun- 
cials. Indeed, it is more or less axiomatic nowadays that all Cyrillic manuscript books up to the middle 
of the fourteenth century are written in ustav, which somewhat limits its usefulness as a descriptive term. 

This was not always the case: nineteenth-century catalogues (for example Viktorov 1879) use both 
ustav and poluustav to designate twelfth- and thirteenth-century hands. Unfortunately the authors do 
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not define their terms, and have thus failed to 
provide us either with a basis for a full under- 
standing of their own usage or with criteria 
which might have been used by later palae- 
ographers. It has indeed been a constant com- 
plaint of Cyrillic palaeographers that there 
is no clear distinction between ustav and po- 
luustav (for example Séepkin 1918, 93; Moin 
1965, 155-156); it is generally agreed that 
poluustav is a quadrilinear script, less regu- 
lar and ‘geometrical’ than ustav, with many 
more ligatures and superscripts, but there is 
no unanimity among scholars about precisely 
where the line should be drawn between the 
two (for a summary of the various definitions 
see Eckhardt 1955, 132). 

According to received opinion, the less 
formal, more flexible semiuncial (poluustav; 
see figs. 1.10.7, 3.3.20.1) evolved from the 
older ustav, and, after a brief period of co- 
existence, superseded it. This process is gen- 
erally placed around the end of the fourteenth 
century. Russian palaeographers (for example 
Kostjuchina 1999, 6—10) have tended to con- 
nect it with the expansion of book produc- 
tion due to the introduction of paper, which 
undoubtedly did take place about this time, 





Fig. 2.9.3 Service Book of Patriarch Euthymius (MS Sofia, 


| NBKM, 231), f. 51v, written by the priest Gerasim. By permission 
and the consequent need for a quicker, less of the Bulgarian National Library 


labour-intensive style of writing. Historians 

of Balkan Cyrillic (while admitting that similar processes also took place amongst the South Slavs) are 
more inclined to see the emergence of poluustav as the result of a synthesis between chancery hands and 
book hands as a result of which the *minuscule' elements which had established themselves in the former 


were absorbed into the latter (for example Lomagistro 2008b, 134). Hands of this type evidently evolved 
more or less simultaneously and more or less independently among the Southern and Eastern Slavs, but 
it was the Balkan hands that were to have a more important history, as the ‘Second South Slavonic Influ- 
ence' of the fifteenth century saw the Eastern Slavs acquire not only a large number of texts from the 
Balkans, but also the orthography and style of hand in which they were written. In the Russian context 
these hands of Balkan origin are known as ‘younger poluustav’, to distinguish them from the native styles 
which they rapidly superseded. 

It is evident from this that there was never any functional differentiation between ustav and poluustav: 
the one simply took over from the other within a relatively short space of time. Ustav (or ‘Cyrillic uncial’) 
is moreover the ancestor of all other types of hand within the tradition (Eckhardt 1955, 141). This must 
be connected with one of the most striking differences between the Cyrillic tradition and its neighbours, 
namely the absence of a minuscule book hand. Though Greek minuscule was already well established (at 
least in Constantinople) by the time Cyrillic was invented, the latter adhered rigorously to letter-forms 
derived from Greek uncial, so that the Cyrillic manuscript represented, from the Byzantine point of view, 
an archaic approach to book production. The transition from ustav to poluustav was a far less radical shift 
than that from uncial to minuscule in Greek, and there is nothing among Cyrillic book hands equivalent 
to Greek minuscule. The nearest approach is the so-called popgerasimovo pismo (Koceva 1972, see fig. 
2.9.3), named after its best-known practitioner, the priest and scribe Gerasim, that was used for a few 
manuscripts in fourteenth-century Bulgaria; even this, however, is essentially a semi-uncial hand that has 
adopted the ductus of Greek minuscules, and with few exceptions retains the letter-forms of Cyrillic ustav 
and poluustav. 
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With the invention of Cyrillic the Slavs had adopted not only the letter-forms, typoi grammaton, of the 
Greek uncial manuscript, but its entire mise en page, including its titles in larger, typically red, frequently 
outline majuscule letters. This persisted throughout the whole uncial period, and with the advent of po- 
luustav the contrast between title and text became more marked, and the form of the letters of the titles 
came to resemble even more closely that of the majuscule titles of Greek minuscule manuscripts (see, 
for example, fig. 1.10.8). This form of Cyrillic, which in manuscripts is hardly ever used except for titles 
(though one also sees very similar letters in inscriptions on other media, such as silver), has been termed 
Majuskel by Thorvi Eckhardt (Eckhardt 1989, 110—116; she also sees in it the origins of the upper-case 
letters of early-printed Cyrillic books). 

Over the course of time the scribes, especially in Russia, came to exploit the decorative potential of 
the majuscule titles more and more, and after the end of the fourteenth century—in other words, once 
poluustav had become the norm—the use of ligatures, hitherto only an occasional feature of such writing, 
became more and more extensively exploited for decorative purposes. These take the form principally of 
shared vertical strokes in adjacent letters (for which the Cyrillic alphabet offers considerable opportuni- 
ties), which may become more and more elongated, while their round or curved elements are proportion- 
ally reduced. This type of decorative script is known as vjaz' (Séepkin 1903, Eckhardt 1989, 117—122; cp. 
fig. 1.10.8), and reaches its greatest degree of development in seventeenth-century Russia; Bulgarian and 
Serbian examples remain relatively restrained. 

In all the countries where Cyrillic was used, there was at first no essential difference between the 
hands used in writing books and those used in documents: both are ustav. However, from the thirteenth 
century—or perhaps even from the end of the twelfth—a distinct diplomatic style begins to develop 
(Lomagistro 2008b, 124—125). This is broadly characterised in its early stages by a simplified ductus 
and elongated ascenders and descenders, and is the beginning of the style of hand known in Russian as 
skoropis’, in Serbian as brzopis and in Bulgarian as barzopis or skoropis, the latter term being preferred 
by modern writers; all represent loan-translations of tachygraphia (though unlike it they never refer to 
shorthand) and reflect the greater speed with which this more fluent script could be written in comparison 
with the monumental book hands of the period. The translation of this as ‘cursive’ is highly problematic, 
not least because kursiv in the languages concerned has a different meaning and denotes the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century hands derived from Western European (Latin) cursive, which do not continue ear- 
lier Cyrillic traditions, and equally because by no means all the hands traditionally designated as brzopis/ 
skoropis are what one usually thinks of as cursive in a mediaeval context. The hands used in the Serbian 
and Bulgarian chanceries of the thirteenth century are a case in point: quite distinct, with their flowing 
ductus and relatively simplified, sloping and elongated letter-forms, from book hands, but not yet a ligated 
script (Lomagistro 2008a, 166; 2008b, 130). For this reason they have been described as minuscule hands 
(Čremošnik 1959, 1963), a definition which, while initially meeting some resistance, has more recently 
found a greater acceptance (Lomagistro 2008b, 111). 

Balkan brzopis/skoropis continued to evolve throughout the manuscript period, becoming progres- 
sively more cursive in character, but Russian skoropis', according to the generally accepted opinion, 
emerges at the same time as poluustav, i.e. at the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
turies (Sul'gina 2000, 16) as a practical hand (‘delovoe pis’mo’, so designated by Caev — Cerepnin 1946, 
89, 145), in which function it continued to develop, in various forms and local variants, into the eighteenth 
century. There thus arose an opposition between skoropis’ and kniznoe pis’mo (‘book hand’), the latter 
being, in the seventeenth century, another term for poluustav; paper could also be described as either 
kniznyj—suitable for books—or skoropisnyj—suitable for documents, the latter being cheaper (Kukuskina 
1977, 121). This was, however, not an absolute opposition, and it was quite possible for books to be 
written in skoropis'. Thus in contemporary inventories of manuscript books (published, for example, in 
Zabelin 1915, 595—596) books may be described as ustavnye, poluustavnye or skoropisnye, and there is no 
correlation between the type of hand and the form or contents of the books. These terms evidently describe 
book hands of different degrees of formality, quite possibly all falling within the modern understanding of 
poluustav. Some of the books listed in the old inventories can be identified with extant volumes (see, for 
example, the lists provided by KukuSkina 1977, 103—117), and it may be possible, with further research, 
to establish how precisely these terms were used in the seventeenth century, and what types of hands they 
designated. It may be perfectly correct, therefore, for Sulgina to call certain fifteenth-century book hands 
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skoropis’, even though for other scholars the very same hands are poluustav (compare, for example, the 
treatment of Moscow, Gosudarstvennyj istori¢eskij muzej, Syn. 213, or Eparch. 937, to name but two 
manuscripts, in Sul’ gina 2000 and Kostjuchina 1999). The distinction between poluustav and skoropis’, in 
the usage of modern palaeographers, is thus just as unclear as that between ustav and poluustav. 

This may well be because this has not, historically, been the sort of problem that the discipline has 
set itself to solve. In the nineteenth century palaeography was an auxiliary discipline, confined to provid- 
ing the skills necessary for students of other subjects to cope with their sources; Nerval’s paléographe 
was, it seems, not a palaeographer in the modern sense, but simply a scholar who knew how to read old 
manuscripts. Thus it is that the standard handbooks (for example Sreznevskij 1885, Séepkin 1918, Karskij 
1928, Caev — Cerepnin 1946, Dordié 1971) are more concerned with tracing the development of individual 
letters across the centuries with a view to providing a set of diagnostic features to allow the reader to date 
a manuscript. An exception is Lavrov's contribution to the Encyclopaedia of Slavonic Philology (Lavrov 
1914), which is still useful for its breadth of coverage (including all Cyrillic traditions) and wealth of 
illustration, but it is written in the style of an encyclopaedia, without footnotes, and is mostly devoted 
to analysis of individual manuscripts as exemplars, and not to the theory or history of writing. It is only 
recently that the history of Cyrillic writing has emerged as a subject in its own right. 

This situation is not a helpful one for the cataloguer who wants to include palaeographic information 
in his description of a manuscript. In the majority of cases, a catalogue description is intended to define 
rather than describe the hand of a manuscript, in much the same way that it may define its language or 
textual tradition. The lack of a precise terminology is therefore a handicap, and has always been so. 
Early catalogues of Slavonic manuscripts, even those which include very complete descriptions of their 
contents, give only sparse codicological or palaeographical details; Ljubomir Stojanovic’s catalogue of 
the National Library of Serbia, published in 1903, provides no palaeographical information at all. In the 
course of the twentieth century, manuscript descriptions have come to include more and more physical 
detail, and some description of the hand is now de rigueur, but even today it may be no more than a laconic 
and uninformative 'ustav'. It may well be that this reflects the difficulty of conveying comprehensive 
information in a limited space without a well-defined set of terms, but though palaeographical informa- 
tion in catalogue descriptions is rarely very extensive, most cataloguers nowadays make some attempt to 
define a manuscript's palaeographical features in a little more detail, even if this is necessarily somewhat 
impressionistic. The other possible response to this dilemma is not to attempt to define, but to describe, 
and this is the approach which has been taken in the Serbian tradition in recent decades. In this tradition 
a catalogue description may include quite an extensive paragraph devoted to palaeography, even to the 
extent of describing individual letter-forms. This trend has been taken to its furthest extent in the ongo- 
ing catalogue of the manuscripts of Matica Srpska (Jerković et al. 1988—2009), in which not only does 
each catalogue entry include a full palaeographical description, but a volume may also include articles 
or appendices on palaeographical, codicological, liturgical, linguistic or other subjects relevant to the 
manuscripts described therein. This amount of detail may change the very concept of a catalogue quite 
radically: the introduction to the sixth volume is entitled ‘A book about one book, again’, and the volume 
includes individual articles on this one book's scribe, contents, palaeography, decoration, etc., but nothing 
resembling a conventional catalogue entry. 

Technical developments in recent years have inevitably been reflected in the cataloguing of Slavonic 
manuscripts. In particular, the ability to include many more illustrations than was previously possible 
has meant that catalogues published within the last few years may include at least one image from every 
manuscript described. This may seem to provide a solution to some of the terminological problems de- 
scribed, to the extent that the reader who is unsure what the cataloguer means can turn to the image and 
find out. However, this is only a temporary relief, as the advance of technology means that catalogues 
will increasingly be presented in digital, searchable form, which will increase the need for standardised, 
unambiguous search terms. This points the direction for one strand of research which will be of great im- 
portance in the immediate future, and if it is to produce satisfactory results, it should be undertaken in a 
spirit of co-operation between the various national traditions, and in awareness of progress being made in 
other scripts. Immediate results cannot be looked for, given the vast body of material which has not been 
catalogued, or which has been catalogued inadequately by modern standards; however, it is to be hoped 
that cataloguers will continue to strive for best practice, and that their endeavours will be informed both 
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by the advance of palaeographical scholarship and by the new technological possibilities that are being 
opened up. 
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10. Syriac palaeography (AS) 


Syriac belongs to the northwest Semitic scripts with 22 consonant letters. It is a right-to-left script and its 
writing direction is in a horizontal or occasionally vertical line (Voigt 1997, 61—69). Syriac shares a com- 
mon origin with the Palmyrene script (Pirenne 1963; Brock et al. 2001, 37), whereas some others suggest 
that the roots of the Syriac script are further to the east, along the northern reaches of the Tigris in the 
Parthian region of Adiabene, Hatra and Assur (Aggoula 2005). Originally it was the local type of Aramaic 
script used in Edessa, the capital of the kingdom of Osrhoene. The script gained more importance when 
the Aramaic dialect of Edessa slowly emerged as the standard literary language of the Aramaic speaking 
Christians. Thus Syriac script is sometimes called ‘Old Edessenian’ or ‘Osrhoenian writing’ (Aggoula 
2005). From Osrhoene it spread eastward of the Euphrates and westward to the region of Antioch, Aleppo 
and Apamea, where inscriptions in that script have been found dating from the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury CE onwards (Briquel-Chatonnet — Desreumaux 2011). 

The earliest witnesses to the old Syriac or Edessenian script are pre-Christian inscriptions from the 
first three centuries CE on tombs, memorial stones and mosaics, found in the area of Edessa. The oldest 
extant examples are the inscriptions from Вігес̧ік at the Euphrates (Ѕуг.: Birtha, 60 km south-west of 
Edessa, an important halt on the Silk Road) from 6 ce (fig. 2.10.1) (Drijvers – Healey 1999, 140-145, 
plate 40: the year 6 is debated, see the palaeographical analysis by Briquel-Chatonnet 2013a who prefers 
to read an additional stroke hence dating it to 106 cE; for a profound graphotactic analysis see Kiraz 2012, 
234—241, 245—246), and that of Serrin from 73 ce further south of Birecik. The inscriptions are written 
in monumental letters of angular shape with numerous straight lines. The letters nevertheless recognize 
certain variations of shape and in particular in their ductus and ligatures depending on their material sup- 
port (stones, mosaics). There is even tendency towards cursive forms of letters (Kiraz 2012, 243-244). 
This Edessenian script of the inscriptions show the earliest features to what is later called 'estrangela and 
used in Syriac manuscripts. 

The oldest Syriac documents are commercial and juridical; they are written on parchment (for the 
limited quantity of Syriac papyri, see Brock et al. 2001, 35, and Butts 2011, 320—321) and date from the 
middle of the third century ce. They are mainly from the regions of Edessa and Dura-Europos; they are 
written in a Syriac semi-cursive type, a forerunner of the later sertd script (for the characteristics of the 
cursive employed in Syriac documents from the third to the sixth century cE, see Brock 1991a, 259-267; 
Healey 2000, 59-63; Briquel-Chatonnet 2000, 84—88; Briquel-Chatonnet 2005, 174—176; Kiraz 2012, 
241-244). This less regular cursive writing was used mainly for everyday purposes like business con- 
tracts, but it was also associated with the for- 
mal monumental script of stone and mosaic 
inscriptions. These earliest witnesses up to 
the fourth century had as yet no diacritical 
mark (a dot over or below the letters) to dis- 
tinguish the similar letter forms of daleth (d) 
and resh (r) (see fig. 2.10.3). 

Literary texts in the Syriac language can 
be dated to the second century ce at the ear- 
liest, but the oldest extant parchment codex 
(London, BL, Add. 12150, see fig. 2.10.2, 
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Fig. 2.10.1 Inscription of Birecik (6 (106) ce), from Drijvers — from the third to the fifth century. It is in this 
Healey 1999, pl. 40. shape that 'estrangela henceforth became 
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authoritative for the Syrian Christians especially for writing biblical and theological texts. The etymology 
of the term ‘estrangéla, which was certainly coined later, is debated. The most probable meaning is *Gos- 
pel writing' (Brock et al. 2001, 244); others think of a relationship to Greek strongylos 'round, spherical 
[script]. 

At the same time as the formal 'estrangelaà a cursive variant was in use. Initially employed for daily 
practice in ordinary documents (administrative and business texts, or in third-to-sixth-century colophons), 
cursive writing developed further and was standardized in the course of the eight-ninth century as a 
distinct script called serta ‘line, scratch’ (fig. 2.10.3). Its letters are smaller, rounder and its ductus is 
quite fluent aligning the letters to each other (for its main characteristics see Healey 2000, 64; Briquel- 
Chatonnet 2000, 88—89 and 2005, 176). Scribes wrote serta in many individual ways. Studies on its vari- 
ants and regional particularities are still lacking (See Kiraz 2012 on the variations of cursive letters in the 
pre-Christian documents of the second and third centuries). During the ninth century, serfà was to replace 
'estrangela especially in the Western Syriac Orthodox and Maronite communities (fig. 2.10.4). However 
the formal writing of 'estrangelà never went completely out of use. At the turn of the eleventh century in 
some regions (Tür ‘Abdin, Melitene) it saw a revival as an alternative to serta and continued to be em- 
ployed mostly in sacred and liturgical books as a high representative script for public use. 

The ancient ‘Nestorian’ Church of the East (East Syriac Church of the present-day Assyrian and 
Chaldean communities in Iraq and Iran) wrote 'estrangela for a much longer period than the West Syriac 
churches. On the basis of '"estrangela, the East Syriac scribes developed their own cursive style during 
the seventh century. The Syro-oriental or East Syriac (‘Nestorian’) script evolved in several stages; the 
most distinctive examples emerged in the thirteenth century when it was standardized as a regular script 
(Brock et al. 2001, 39; Briquel-Chatonnet 2005, 177). The letters are a small angular but fluent variation 
of ‘estrangéla (fig. 2.10.5). In general the Western and Eastern Syriac types of cursive are not very differ- 
ent from each other; they go back to the same Edessene origin; their differences subsist primarily in the 
ligatures, the open or closed shape of letters, the system of vocalization, and the pronunciation of words. 

To denote vowels, the Syro-oriental writing developed in the seventh to eighth centuries a system of 
dots placed above and below the letters. West Syriac script on the other hand used an adaptation of small 
Greek majuscules for vowel signs. They first appear in dated manuscripts in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries (Coakley 2011). Both Eastern and Western vocalization systems can be found employed in the same 
document especially in West Syriac manuscripts. Fully vocalized manuscripts remain rare in both tradi- 
tions. According to the modern standard it is now inappropriate to denote the scripts and vowel systems 
of the Western and Eastern Syriac traditions by the confessional terms ‘Jacobite’ and ‘Nestorian’. The 
attribution and use of these two main writing traditions is regional in nature and not confessional (Briquel- 
Chatonnet 2000, 90, and 2005, 177). 

Two minor branches of Syriac script developed in the Christian Palestinian and Melkite communities. 
On the basis of 'estrangelà there appeared in the fifth century a ‘Christian- or Syro-Palestinian’ type used 
by the Melkites in Palestine and Transjordan; it disappeared in the thirteenth century (Desreumaux 1987b, 
102, 105); and on the basis of sertd another ‘Melkite’ type of script came into use in the regions of Anti- 
och, Damascus and Sinai in the eleventh to thirteenth centuries (Desreumaux 2004, 561—563, 566-571). 
These variants of cursive writing were of less importance than the West and East Syriac scripts; the liter- 
ary documentation is quite limited. 

The development of Syriac writing was geographically quite diversified and cannot be explained by a 
linear palaeographical improvement. Variations of the three main scripts, 'estrangela, serta, and Syro-ori- 
ental could be used at the same time; they were often mixed by local customs or individual idiosyncrasies 
of the scribes. A standardization of Syriac writing did not exist before the appearance of printed books; 
'estrangela and sertà are mainly used for typography. 


The role of palaeography applied to catalogues 

Palaeographic analysis did not receive much attention in Syriac manuscript catalogues. The catalogues 
from the eighteenth to the second half of the twentieth century reflect the state of knowledge of the time. 
Cataloguers of manuscript collections classify the script by six main categories: ' 
1758-1759 uses 'stronghylis', that is the allegedly Greek etymology for 'estrangela), *serta/Jacobite', 
*Nestorian/Chaldean', ‘Melkite’, ‘Palestinian’, and 'kars&ünr (Arabic texts written in Syriac letters, in 


‘estrangeéla’ (Assemani 
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general in the serfa script to which are applied special signs; see for this widespread allographic practice 
among Arabic speaking Syriac churches den Heijer et al. 2014). Other features are given concerning the 
shape of the letters (‘large, small, round, neat, bold, regular, irregular’) and about diacritical points and 
vowels, often supplemented by aesthetical remarks such as: the hand of the scribe is ‘good, fine, beauti- 
ful, elegant, rough, ugly’ etc.: 'stronghylis sive rotundis uncialibus Syrorum literis elegantissime exaratus’ 
(Assemani 1758—1759); ‘a good regular, though by no means elegant 'estrangela', ‘an inelegant though 
tolerably regular current hand’ (Wright 1870); ‘a clean though somewhat irregular Jacobite serta’, ‘an 
inelegant Nestorian hand with occasional points’ (Wright 1901); ‘a negligent and rather ugly West Syrian 
hand' (Mingana 1933). It is needless to say that this palaeographic description is the outcome of individual 
impressions, because a specialized analysis of Syriac handwriting and a scientific terminology were still 
missing. Up to recent times, palaeographic research in Syriac is in its infancy. Moreover the cataloguer's 
interest was focused on the texts or on codicological problems of a manuscript. This is for example appar- 
ent in the catalogue of Sachau (1899) which takes no notice of the hands of the Syriac collection in Berlin. 

To compensate for the lack of palaeographic analysis, plates and images were occasionally added to 
the catalogues. Wright's monumental catalogue of Syriac manuscripts in the British Library (1870—1872) 
incorporates twenty colour plates with samples of 'estrangela, serta, Syro-oriental, Melkite and Pal- 
estinian handwriting from the fifth to the thirteenth centuries; whereas later in his catalogue of Syriac 
manuscripts in Cambridge (1901), Wright adds no plates. Next to him, Sachau's Berlin catalogue (1899) 
incorporates nine photos of dated codices in ‘estrangéld, serta, and Syro-oriental from the fifth to the 
ninth, and the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. Some other catalogues follow Sachau's model (see 
Assfalg 1963b). The recent catalogues of the new Syriac finds in the monastery of St Catherine on Mount 
Sinai (Philotée 2008) and the catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts and fragments in the library of Dayr 
al-Suryan in Egypt (Brock — Van Rompay 2014) provide for almost each manuscript a full-page figure. 
However, the majority of Syriac catalogues, especially those printed in the Orient, do not provide illustra- 
tions. The recently established database e-ktobe («http://ww w.mss-syriaques.org») intends to cover this 
lack by offering photos as well as updated descriptions of Syriac manuscripts from a textual, codicological 
and palaeographic point of view. 

In 1946 the Album of Dated Syriac Manuscripts by Paine Hatch made an essential contribution to 
the field of Syriac palaeography. The Album contains 200 facsimile-plates of dated Syriac manuscripts 
from the fifth to the sixteenth centuries. It gives a broad overview of the varieties of the five Syriac types 
(estrangéla, serta, Syro-oriental, Melkite, Palestinian) and attempts for the first time at a periodization of 
the history of Syriac writing. The Album is still an essential tool for everybody dealing with Syriac manu- 
scripts, and in particular for those confronted with the question of dating undated codices more accurately. 
However, Hatch's typology of the evolution of the Syriac scripts needs to be redefined on the basis of the 
larger evidence of manuscripts that have become known to us since the publication of the Album (see the 
introduction by Lucas Van Rompay to the reprint of the Album, Hatch 2002, iv). 

In present-day research, a broader Syriac script typology as well as a refined methodology is in- 
creasingly considered in a systematic way (Briquel-Chatonnet 2000; Healey 2000; Desreumaux 2004; 
Kaplan 2008; Kiraz 2012). It includes aspects of a methodological character, like joinings, shapes (open, 
closed...) and measures of letters, their arrangement according to their position in the word as well as 
towards the baseline of writing, intra-word and inter-word spacing, the degree of curving of strokes, the 
kerning of final letters, the whole ductus of the script etc. (see Kaplan 2008, I, 161—165; Kiraz 2012, 
231—234). A comprehensive monograph on Syriac palaeography has yet to be written. 

The catalogue of new acquisitions in the Bibliothéque nationale de France pays special attention to 
these aspects; it distinguishes for each manuscript the system of vocalization and palaeographical varia- 
tions (Briquel-Chatonnet 1997; see the new term ‘half cursive ‘estrangéla’ for a variant from the eighth 
century on, Briquel-Chatonnet 1997, 12). The catalogue of the Syriac fragments from the ‘New Finds’ 
on Mount Sinai (Brock 1995a) likewise pays much attention to particular palaeographic features and the 
script in general, and even more so the catalogue of the new finds of Dayr al-Suryan (Brock — Van Rom- 
pay 2014). Each fragment is documented through a sample picture of its script. This supplementary photo 
documentation should become a standard in Syriac cataloguing, although it might be questioned whether 
an explicit palaeographic description is still necessary in the era of electronic cataloguing and digitized 
images. Above all, fragments, which are the most difficult to date and identify, should always be accom- 
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panied by both a detailed palaeographic analysis and photos. The above mentioned catalogue of the new 
finds in Dayr al-Suryan (Brock — Van Rompay 2014) is an exemplary model. 
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Chapter 3. Textual criticism and text editing 


edited by Caroline Macé et alii" 


1. Introduction (AM-CM-ABa-JG-LS) 


(CM) In this chapter, we would like to offer some insights on textual criticism applied to works preserved 
in oriental manuscripts, as they have been described in the preceding chapters. In doing so, we wish to 
offer some guidance not only to those who are planning to produce an edition based on manuscripts, but 
also to those who are using editions prepared by others. 

Much attention has been drawn to the materiality of the manuscript in the preceding chapters, and this 
material aspect should never be forgotten (see for example Ch. 3 § 3.7). Here the focus will rather be on 
the contents of the manuscripts. 

Scholars are not necessarily editors of texts, and not everyone dealing with manuscripts necessarily 
publishes texts. Nevertheless, some knowledge about textual criticism is indispensable to anyone dealing 
with texts, since we read nearly all ancient, mediaeval and early modern texts through an edition of some 
kind. 

The expression ‘textual criticism’ is here preferred to the more general and polysemic term 'philol- 
ogy’. However, the corresponding adjective ‘philological’ is sometimes used, referring specifically to 
textual criticism, especially as opposed to ‘codicological’ or to ‘literary’. 


1.1. Textual criticism and oriental languages 


Standard manuals of textual criticism exist (see the general bibliography), but they generally do not take 
into account problems or needs specific to oriental texts. We are not claiming here that textual criticism 
of oriental texts is of a totally different nature from classical, biblical or mediaeval (i.e. western vernacu- 
lar) textual scholarships (see Tanselle 1983, 1995; Greetham 1995), but we want to address those issues 
which are important for scholars dealing with oriental traditions and which may have been neglected or 
not stressed enough in standard manuals. 

(ABa) Modern textual criticism has refined a methodology that has been developing over centuries, 
culminating in the middle of the nineteenth century in some principles, long connected to the name of Karl 
Lachmann. They can be very roughly summarized as follows: complete survey of all the direct and indi- 
rect witnesses of the work to be edited (manuscripts, printed editions, quotations, allusions, translations, 
etc.); defining mutual relationships between the witnesses; reconstruction of an archetypal text. Since the 
critical edition is a scientific hypothesis, it can be disputed and new hypotheses can be proposed or new 
evidence can be found, which is why some mediaeval texts are edited more than once. 

(CM) In recent times, the opponents of the genealogical method of textual criticism and of the recon- 
structive method of text editing often associated with it are mustered under the flag of ‘new philology’, 
a trend in scholarship which came about in the 1990s especially in the United States (see GleBgen – Leb- 
sanft 1997), following the publication of Cerquiglini (1989), claiming that mediaeval literature being by 
nature variable, mediaeval works should not be reduced to an edited text, but all mediaeval manuscripts 
should be considered equally valuable. While this position attracted strong criticism (see for example Mé- 
nard 1997), it also seduced some scholars because it may seem more flexible than the stemmatic approach 
(for an application of some ideas borrowed from ‘new philology’ in the field of Coptic studies, see Ch. 3 
§ 3.14). However attractive the ‘new philology’ approach may be in the field of literary studies, it is nev- 
ertheless almost completely irrelevant for the purpose of this chapter, as it does not provide any method to 
edit texts with a more complex manuscript tradition. In general in this chapter we will adopt a pragmatic 
view and avoid any theoretically pessimistic approach towards textual criticism (as that put forward by 
Sirat 1992 for example, see La Spisa 2012 for a response to it). Modern digital approaches to the edition 
of texts will be taken into account as often as possible (for a synthesis on digital editing, see Sahle 2013). 





* This chapter has been edited by: Alessandro Bausi, Johannes den Heijer, Jost Gippert, Paolo La Spisa, Caroline Macé, Alessan- 
dro Mengozzi, Sébastien Moureau, and Lara Sels. All contributors to the case studies have reviewed each other. We also thank 
Francesca Bellino, Pier Giorgio Borbone, Willy Clarysse, Ralph Cleminson, Stephen Emmel, Francesco Stella, and Sever Voicu 
for their invaluable help, as well as Brian Garcia for proof-reading and revising the English of some of the case studies. 
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(JG) Of the manuscript cultures addressed by the present handbook, only that of Greek and, to a lesser 
extent, Hebrew can look back on a tradition of scholarly editions in the modern sense that is as long as 
that of Latin, which originated by about the fifteenth century. For most of the other ‘oriental’ cultures, 
the western approach that was developed by Humanists during the Renaissance was adapted only late, 
mostly not before the nineteenth century, and only hesitatingly (see General introduction §§ 1.2, 1.3). A 
comprehensive history of scholarship and text criticism as applied to oriental texts, in the east as well as 
in the west, has still to be written and falls beyond the scope of the present chapter. Nevertheless, a few 
preliminary remarks are here necessary in this connexion. 

One of the practical problems that scholars faced in editing oriental texts was the necessity to cope 
in printing with the different scripts that are characteristic for the individual traditions, a problem that 
was not yet solved by the beginning of the twentieth century when, for example, the bulk of Buddhist, 
Manichaean, Christian and Zoroastrian texts in Middle Iranian, Turkic, and other languages were discov- 
ered in the manuscript finds of Turfan and other sites of East Turkestan. The simple fact that fonts for 
printing the Sogdian script, the Manichaean script or the variants of the Turkestan Brahmi used in those 
manuscripts were not available to any typesetter, was the reason why several ways of transliteration or 
transcription were developed, among them the representation of Aramaic-based scripts by Hebrew fonts 
(see Ch. 3 § 3.9). In a similar way, Slavonic texts written in Glagolitic script in the manuscripts have of- 
ten been transcribed into Cyrillic in the respective editions. 'estrangela or ѕегій scripts and East or West 
Syriac vocalization systems were and are often freely used as almost interchangeable typefaces in printed 
editions of Syriac texts, disregarding the scripts actually used in the manuscripts (see Ch. 3 §§ 3.17, 3.21). 

Moreover the use of Latin-based transcription systems has persisted in western editions to a certain 
extent until the present day (for instance in editions of Avestan texts; see Ch. 3 § 3.5), not only for lack 
of appropriate fonts. As a matter of fact, the application of a Latin transcription instead of the original 
script(s) may claim to have the advantage of making the contents of an edition accessible to a larger schol- 
arly audience, including readers who are not specialists in the given culture or tradition; however, this 
approach has a clear disadvantage, too, in that the members of the culture in question may feel inhibited 
from using the edition and taking it into account for their own purposes. The application of a transcrip- 
tional rendering in an edition of manuscript contents should therefore rather be avoided; this is all the 
more true since there are only few scripts left over today (such as that of the Caucasian Albanian, see Ch. 
3 § 3.11) that cannot be encoded digitally on the basis of the Unicode standard (see General introduction 
8.2.1]: 1); 

Another reason why critical editions concerning languages other than Greek or Latin have developed 
only gradually, is the fact that unlike the ‘Classical’ languages, which had been taught in schools since 
antiquity as artificial ‘standards’ to be followed, many of the varieties of ‘oriental’ languages that are 
represented in mediaeval manuscripts are characterized by the absence or scarcity of exhaustive studies 
concerning their grammar, lexicography and orthography, which renders choices as to the ‘correct’ word- 
ing (including its orthographical representation) much harder to make (see for example Ch. 3 $$ 3.10, 
3.13, 3.20). This very fact has sometimes led to different 'standards' being established and applied in 
‘western’ and ‘local’ editions. For instance, the editions of Georgian religious texts provided in the series 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (subseries Scriptores Iberici) exhibit typical differences 
in comparison with editions produced in Georgia in the resolution of abbreviations (for example raymetu 
vs. rametu for the conjunction ‘that, because’ which appears generally abbreviated as F in the manuscripts) 
or the treatment of postpositions (for example tws ‘for’ and gan ‘from’ treated as separate words vs. suf- 
fixes). 

Having different backgrounds and goals, autochthonous traditions and practices in editing texts can 
indeed turn out to be rather surprising for a western scholar, especially as far as the trend towards drastic 
normalization is concerned (see Ch. 3 $ 3.22 on Persian texts and Ch. 3 $ 3.10 on printed editions of Ara- 
bic popular texts). Ostrowski (2003) argues that the principles of Russian 'textology' (Lichaéev [D.] 2001) 
developed almost exactly the reverse of western textual criticism. Relatively untouched by Renaissance 
humanism, Russia did not develop its own tradition of stemmatics and the introduction of the printing 
press led to the search for a standard of uniformity, largely based on the ideological choices of church 
clerics, rather than to attention to text history. As a consequence Bédier's anti-stemmatic approach (see 
General introduction $ 1.3) was easily adopted and widely accepted during the Soviet period. 
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A third feature that distinguishes many of the ‘oriental’ manuscript traditions from those of Greek and 
Latin consists in the fact that they are to a much greater extent characterized by fragmentary materials. 
This is not only true for the extreme case of the manuscript finds of Turkestan (see above) but also, for 
instance, for the early centuries of the literacy of the Armenians and Georgians (approximately fifth to 
eighth centuries), the manuscript remains of which are mostly restricted to the underwriting of palimp- 
sests. The special problems resulting from this in the editorial practice are outlined below in the relevant 
case studies, see Ch. 3 §§ 3.9, 3.11. 

(LS) The huge importance of translated texts and texts with multilingual traditions is another typical 
feature of oriental manuscript studies. Editors are often dealing not with original texts but with transla- 
tions (often from Greek), which profoundly affects editorial practice and the way in which textual criti- 
cism is applied. As far as the source text tradition is known and still extant, it will have to be included in 
the text critical investigation so as to identify the point where both traditions meet (see for example Ch. 
3 § 32, $3.20). 


1.2. Structure and scope of the chapter 


(AM) This chapter is divided in two sections. In the first section (Ch. 3 $$ 2.1-6), we want to provide a 
synthesis of the set of procedures involved in the editorial process. The second section (Ch. 3 $$ 3.1-23) 
consists of case studies, illustrating the first section with concrete situations, taken from all languages 
covered by the handbook and from different literary genres. We do not aim at exhaustiveness, but we find 
it useful to present a number of traditions and problems, requiring a variety of critical choices and edito- 
rial treatments. 

Many features of an edition are determined not only by the editor himself and by the material she or 
he is working on, but also by the series in which this edition will be published (see Ch. 3 $ 3.17 and Macé 
forthcoming). The rules imposed by those series may or may not reflect the state of the art in the field 
of text-editing. In that respect, as in many others, digital editions pose a different kind of problems: the 
absence of standardized rules and of recognized circuits of diffusion makes it difficult to guarantee the 
visibility of editions put on-line. 

In what follows, we will try to consider all methodological aspects of the editorial process of oriental 
texts, in a way which will be as practical as possible. Theoretical questions, such as what is a text, a genre, 
à corpus, an author, an audience, or for example the way scholarly editing contributes to the shaping of 
the literary canon, are avoided. Even though they have an influence on the way we edit texts and do show 
up as major critical issues in several case studies (see for example Ch. 3 §§ 3.4, 3.20), they belong to 
other disciplines such as semiotics, theory or sociology of literature and literary criticism rather than to 
the field of textual criticism. Moreover, especially in the case studies, critical editions will be considered 
and presented as products of practical choices and circumstances rather than from the points of view of 
methodology and theory in textual criticism. Nevertheless, a number of general assumptions are implicit 
and will hopefully become clearer as the various cases are presented and discussed: 

1) There is no one method or ready-made recipe. Textual criticism shares approximation as an op- 
erative limit with all human sciences—the so-called humanities—and probably also most technical and 
so-called scientific disciplines, even though the latter are probably more reluctant to admit it. In textual 
criticism, methods vary according to the objective that editors strive to achieve and the objects/products 
they wish to approximate to. Some aim to reconstruct the original, the authorial text—if such a thing ever 
existed, for instance in the form of a version authorized by the author or the Vorlage of a translation—, 
others the archetype they posit at the beginning of the transmission chain or chains (on the problems, 
possibility and desirability of establishing (sub-)archetypes, see Ch. 3 88 3.5, 3.7, 3.12, 3.15, and 3.20). 
In some cases a lost early ‘original’, supposedly written in a prestigious language (often Greek), may be 
one of the objectives which motivate the process of textual reconstruction (see Ch. 3 $8 3.2, 3.4, 3.11, 
and 3.14). Others are content with restoring one manuscript a little or simply reproducing it ‘as faithfully 
as possible', according to a disclaimer rather commonly found in the edition of oriental texts (see Ch. 3 
$ 3.17). 

2) The variety of methods and the degree of tolerable approximation may depend both on factual cir- 
cumstances, such as the history of a text and its transmission, and/or on conscious methodological choices 
of the editor. The quantity of available witnesses matters as well as the more or less complicated structure 
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of the work to be edited, which may be an original work, a translation or a compilation; the editor may be 
dealing with a collection (see Ch. 3 §§ 3.12 and 3.19), a single text or fragments of that text (see for exam- 
ple Ch. 3 § 3.6 on literary papyri). The social status and function of texts and copies—private copies (see 
for example Ch. 3 § 3.3), canonical sacred literature (see Ch. 3 § 3.21), liturgy (see Ch. 3 $$ 3.5, 3.23), 
support for choral performance or personal reading—, the level of literary production—high classical vs. 
low popular, often characterized by linguistic variation in the continuum between classical language and 
mixed or frankly vernacular varieties (see Ch. 3 §§ 3.10 and 3.13)—and, of course, scribal activity are all 
factors that influence text transmission and therefore editorial choices. There are texts known in only one 
language, but there are also texts that originated from or were translated into other oriental languages (this 
occurs in nearly all case studies presented in this chapter). 

3) As will be variously exemplified, critical choices and different methodological approaches derive 
from the academic backgrounds of scholars and the presumed expectations of their readership at least as 
much as from scientific discussion. The very same text or textual tradition can be regarded from different 
perspectives, each requiring specific approaches and methodologies (see Ch. 3 $$ 3.2, 3.20). A critical 
edition is an academic literary genre, developed to bridge the gap between manuscript and book cultures 
and responds in a variety of forms to the interests of the editors as authors, their readers and to a lesser 
extent of publishers and universities as stakeholders in cultural production. 


1.3. Bibliographical orientation 


A. List of standard manuals and handbooks or important collections of methodological 
articles 

For a complete bibliography, see the COMSt website (as of December 2014). We want to provide here a 
list of the most important work instruments devoted to textual criticism and text editing of oriental works. 
It must be noted that for several languages and corpora studied in this handbook those instruments are 
lacking or out-dated. 

Arabic: Blachére – Sauvaget 1945; Harin 1965; al-Munajjid 1956; Pfeiffer – Kropp 2007; Qawa id tahqiq 
... 2013; al-Samarra 1 2013a, 2013b. 

Armenian: Calzolari 2014b. 

Biblical Studies: Chiesa 1992, 2000-2002; Ehrman - Holmes 2013; Hendel 2010; Kloppenborg – New- 
man 2012; Wachtel — Holmes 2011. 

Ethiopic: Bausi 2008b; Marrassini 2009. 

Greek (especially mediaeval): Bernabé — Hernández Mufioz 2010; Harlfinger 1980a; Dummer 1987. 
Hebrew: Abrams 2012. 


B. List of well-known series of scholarly editions 
Athiopistische Forschungen (Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart), from 1977 until 1993, continued as Aethiopis- 
tische Forschungen (Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden) 


Besides mostly monographic essays and contributions on various branches of Ethiopian studies, 
the series also includes important text editions, of biblical (Gospels of Mark and Matthew, Pauline 
Letter to the Romans), exegetical (traditional commentaries), patristic (the theological treatise 
Qérellos), and historical character (annals and chronicles). Various editorial methods have been 
applied. 


Berliner Turfantexte (Brepols, Turnhout) 


Dedicated— but not restricted—to the manuscripts of the Berlin Turfan collection (see Ch. 3 $ 3.9), 
the series represents the most prominent place for publishing editions of the (Buddhist, Christian, 
and Manichaean) texts in Old Turkic and Middle Iranian languages preserved in those manuscripts. 
Since 1971, when the series was initiated by the Berlin Academy of Sciences, a total of 31 volumes 
has seen the light (see <http://www.brepols.net/Pages/BrowseBySeries.aspx?TreeSeries=BTT>). 


Bibliotheca geographorum arabicorum (Brill, Leiden) 


A series of critical editions of eight works by several Arab geographers; edited by Michael Jan 
Goeje between 1870-1894, was one of the first attempts to make critical editions of Arabic 
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texts belonging to a specific topic (reprint in <http://www.brill.com/products/series/bibliotheca- 
geographorum-arabicorum>). 


Bibliotheca islamica (Klaus-Schwarz- Verlag, Berlin) 


One of the most important series within the framework of Islamic Studies has edited numerous critical 
editions of Arabic, Persian and Turkish texts since 1927. Topics include history, prosopography, 
literature, theology of various Islamic schools, and Sufism. The publication of the series is a joint 
project of the Orient Institute Beirut and the German Oriental Society (DMG) (<http://www.klaus- 
schwarz-verlag.com/»). 


Commentaria in Aristotelem Armeniaca. Davidis Opera (Brill, Leiden) 


This series, founded in 2009 and directed by Valentina Calzolari and Jonathan Barnes, aims at 
publishing a revised critical edition of the Armenian translation of the commentaries on Aristotelian 
logic which tradition ascribes to David the Invincible (sixth century). Besides the critical text of the 
Armenian, each volume contains a complete study of the work edited, together with a comparison 
of the Armenian with the underlying Greek model, and a translation into a modern language. 


Corpus Christianorum Corpus Nazianzenum (Brepols, Turnhout) 


The Corpus Nazianzenum aims at publishing the Greek homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (only 
one volume so far), as well as their translations into Arabic, Armenian, Georgian, and Syriac, and 
some related material in Greek and in translation (mediaeval commentaries). The editorial board is 
established at the Institut orientaliste of the Université catholique de Louvain (Belgium). 


Corpus Christianorum Series Apocryphorum (CCS A) (Brepols, Turnhout) 


Founded in 1981, the Series Apocryphorum of the Corpus Christianorum, directed by the AELAC 
(Association pour l'Étude de la Littérature Apocryphe Chrétienne), aims at publishing all the 
pseudepigraphical or anonymous texts of Christian origin attributed to biblical characters or based 
on events reported or suggested by the Bible. The series' purpose is to enrich the knowledge of 
apocryphal Christian literature by supplying editions of unedited or difficult to access texts. Besides 
the critical text, each volume contains a complete study of the apocryphon edited, with commentary 
and translation into a modern language. 


Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca (CCSG) (Brepols, Turnhout) 


Founded in 1976, this series of scholarly editions of Greek patristic and Byzantine texts, without 
translations (some of the volumes have been translated elsewhere, especially in the series ‘Corpus 
Christianorum in translation', started in 2009) is known for the quality of its publications. The 
editorial board is established at the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (Belgium). Some volumes 
contain texts in Syriac or other oriental languages. 


Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (CSCO) (Peeters, Leuven) 


With the six subseries Scriptores aethiopici, arabici, armeniaci, coptici, iberici, and syri, the CSCO 
series (since 1903; see «http://www.peeters-leuven.be/search serie book.asp?nrz94») covers a 
large amount of Christian traditions in oriental languages. Usually, the ‘Scriptores’ series contains 
editions of the original texts with translations (into Latin, English, French, German or Italian) 
printed in parallel volumes (for the Scriptores syri, see Ch. 3 $ 3.17). The subseries Subsidia (see 
«http://www.peeters-leuven.be/search serie БооК.аѕр?пг=244>) provides additional information 
(lexical materials, concordances, etc.) pertaining to one or several of the individual traditions. 


Études médiévales, modernes et arabes (Institut français d'études arabes de Damas). 
A number of titles have been digitized since 1996 and are freely available on-line («http://www. 
ifporient.org/publications/mediaeval>). 

Al-Furqan: Islamic Heritage Foundation (London) 


Al-Furqàn Foundation supports the edition and publication of a wide selection of manuscripts 
of particular significance in the Islamic heritage, as well as facsimile editions of well-preserved 
important manuscripts. The series ‘Edited texts’ includes a number of important reference works 
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that deal with Arabic history, geography and sciences («http://www.al-furqan.com/publications/ 
manuscript-centre/editing-texts/>). 


Islamkundliche Untersuchungen (Klaus-Schwarz- Verlag, Berlin) 


The series ‘Islamkundliche Untersuchungen’, published by Klaus Schwarz Publishers since 1970, 
is one of the most important series related to Islamic Studies. It includes a number of important 
critical editions of texts belonging to various fields and genres (<http://www.klaus-schwarz-verlag. 
com/>). A number of titles are digitized and freely available on-line («http://menadoc.bibliothek. 
uni-halle.de/iud>). 


Ismaili Texts and Translation (Institute of Ismaili Studies, London) 


Critical editions, introduction and English translation of Ismaili texts in Arabic, Persian and Indic 
languages (<http://www.iis.ac.uk/view_article.asp?ContentID=104893>). See also the series 
Epistles of the Brethren of Purity, published by Oxford University Press in association with the 
Institute of Ismaili Studies, a multi-authored critical edition and annotated English translation 
of the Arabic Rasa il Ihwan al-Safa’ (tenth-century Iraq; <http://www.iis.ac.uk/view_article. 
asp?ContentID=112055>). 


Monumenta Palaeographica Medii Aevi (Brepols, Turnhout) 


Albeit focusing mostly upon palaeographical investigations, the series is well suited for (diplomatic) 
editions of special types of manuscripts such as the Georgian, Armenian, and Caucasian Albanian 
palimpsests covered by volumes 1 and 2 of the sub-series [bero-Caucasica (see Ch. 3 $ 3.11). 


Pamjatniki pis’mennosti Vostoka (Nauka, Moscow) 


Since 1959, the Russian publishing house Nauka has published the series /Тамятники 
письменности Востока (Pamjatniki pis’mennosti Vostoka, Monuments of the literature of the 
east; altogether 138 items in 223 volumes by 2013), which covers a great amount of critical editions 
of original texts in oriental languages (mostly in Persian, Turkish, but also Armenian and others) 
as well as translations (into Russian). The most famous items include the nine-volume edition of 
Firdawsi's Sahnama (edited by Evgenij Eduardovié Bertel’s, volume II.1—9 of the ‘major’ subseries 
Памятники литературы народов Востока—Большая серия (Pamjatniki literatury narodov 
Vostoka—Bol’Saja serija, 1963—1971), the two-volume edition of ‘Omar Hayyam's Rubd‘iyyat 
(edited by the same scholar, volume H.1—2 of the ‘minor’ subseries Памятники литературы 
народов Востока—Малая серия (Pamjatniki literatury narodov Vostoka—Malaja serija, 1959), or 
the critical edition of the Middle Persian Karnadmag-i Ardasir Pabagán (Книга деяний Ардашира, 
сына Tanaka / Kniga dejanij Ardašira, syna Papaka) by ОГ ga Michajlovna Cunakova (volume 78 
of the main series, 1987). 


Patrologia Orientalis (PO) (Brepols, Turnhout) 


Founded in Paris in 1904 in an attempt to extend the ‘Patrologiae cursus completus’ by Jacques Paul 
Migne, which aimed to cover the written heritage of Greek and Latin church fathers exhaustively in 
the two series Graeca (161 volumes, 1857—1866) and Latina (217 volumes, 1841—1855, plus four 
volumes of indexes, 1862—1866), the PO series provides a large amount of Christian text materials 
from nearly all oriental traditions (235 fascicles in 53 volumes up to the present day). Since 
1970 (volume 35), the series has been taken over by Brepols Publishers, Turnhout (see <http:// 
www.brepols.net/Pages/BrowseBySeries.aspx?TreeSeries=PO>). The editorial approach is very 
inconsistent; however, even some of the older volumes have remained valuable sources until today. 


Sources Chrétiennes (Cerf, Paris) 


This collection has published about 550 volumes of editions of Greek and Latin patristic authors. 
The quality of the editions is uneven, and sometimes the Greek or Latin text is taken from a 
previous publication, but the French translation and introduction are always useful. See <http:// 
www.sourceschretiennes.mom.fr/collection/presentation>. 
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Teksty i razyskanija po armjano-gruzinskoj filologii (Fakul’ tet vostoónych jazykov Imperatorskogo Sankt- 
Peterburgskago Universiteta, St Peterburg) 


Twelve volumes were published between 1900 and 1913, mostly editiones principes of important 
Old Georgian texts (by Nikolaj Marr). 


Textes arabes et études islamiques (Institut Frangais d' Archéologie orientale, Cairo) 


Studies and text editions, 50 issues, published since 1948 («http://www.ifao.egnet.net/publications/ 
catalogue/TAEI/>). 


veli kartuli enis zeglebi (Tbilisi) 
Fifteen volumes, published between 1944 and 1977, comprise critical editions of Old Georgian 
biblical and theological texts. 


References 
Cerquiglini 1989; GleBgen — Lebsanft 1997; Greetham 1995; La Spisa 2012; Lichaéev [D.] 2001; Ménard 
1997; Ostrowski 2003; Sahle 2013; Sirat 1992; Tanselle 1983, 1995. 
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2. Steps towards an edition (CM-MCr-TA-JdH-PLS-AGi-SM-LS) 


(CM) In this part of the chapter, we attempt to distinguish the different tasks which must be performed 
during the editorial process. This distinction is somewhat arbitrary and editing a text is a rather iterative 
process: decisions and choices taken at every stage of the process will have repercussions on the subse- 
quent steps, conversely an editor may need to return to one of the earlier stages of his/her work at the very 
end of the process. It is often said that every text, or at least each type of text, imposes its own edition 
method (see Ch. 3 § 2.3), and all editors have gone through the experience of developing an appropriate 
method during the work process. More often than not, decisions taken in the beginning have to be recon- 
sidered and, in the worst cases, some parts of the work have to be done all over again. Whether or not it is 
possible to protect the less experienced editor against such situations, this section does aim at presenting 
the various steps towards an edition in an explicit and instructive way. Digital aspects of the process of 
editing will be highlighted, but we will insist on procedures and principles rather than on specific tools. 
In what follows, we intentionally limit the bibliography to a few indispensable references (the choice of 
which is necessarily subjective, given the extensive literature existing on different aspects of the topic) 
and instead invite the reader to refer to the case studies for concrete illustrations. We consider only schol- 
arly editions (by opposition to school editions for example, or to what is sometimes called an editio minor, 
that is the reduction of a scholarly edition to what is considered most useful for most readers, that is the 
text itself, without its scholarly apparatuses), that is editions of different type (diplomatic, genealogical, 
best-manuscript...) made according to scholarly criteria: following a method which has to be explicated 
and showing results which can be verified. 


2.1. Heuristics of manuscripts and witnesses (MCr) 


The first step in any editorial enterprise is to identify and list the witnesses to the work to be edited, and 
then to gain an adequate familiarity with them. Ideally, all the witnesses should be considered, but in prac- 
tice the editor may have to limit the heuristics: for instance, to neglect the indirect tradition (see below), 
or to consider the manuscripts up to a certain period of time after the work was written. Those limitations 
may be justified for practical reasons, especially if the tradition is abundant, but they are difficult to justify 
on theoretical grounds: see, for example, the discussion about the principle recentiores non deteriores in 
Timpanaro 1985; and concerning the importance of the indirect tradition, see Ch. 3 § 3.15. 


2.1.1. Identifying author and work 

It is not a trivial issue in studies on pre-modern texts, especially oriental texts, to be able to classify a 
given work under one title, let alone under an author’s name, and therefore to be able to identify it prop- 
erly in manuscript catalogues. The phenomenon of manuscript transmission, with its many accidents and 
variations, often implies that one and the same work can be attributed to various authors and/or transmit- 
ted anonymously. Conversely, manuscripts can preserve very different texts, which may or may not be 
related to one another, under the same name and/or title. It is important to understand and to define how 
different ‘versions’ of the same work relate to one another (see Ch. 3 § 2.1.2). 

In view of those difficulties, and depending on the amount of details found in the reference tools 
consulted, the results of this identification should ideally be presented with reference not only to its au- 
thor and title, but also to its incipit (i.e. the beginning of the work), and, possibly, its desinit (i.e. its final 
words), in order to avoid any ambiguity. 

The basic instrument in this matter is sometimes called a Clavis ('key' in Latin), an index of works, 
providing pieces of information about their attribution, authenticity, diffusion, previous editions, etc.—for 
example the Clavis Patrum Graecorum, or the Index apologeticus sive Clavis Iustini martyris operum. 
For several oriental traditions, those basic instruments are often old and should be updated (see Ch. 4 on 
cataloguing). 


2.1.2. Direct and indirect tradition 

The testimonia of a specific work are divided into two types: direct and indirect witnesses. The direct wit- 
nesses are the manuscripts and printed editions in which a work is preserved, either in its entirety or ina 
fragmentary form (for the edition of works preserved only fragmentarily, see Ch. 3 88 3.6, 3.9, 3.11). A 
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‘fragment’ —which results from a material loss of text in a manuscript—has to be carefully distinguished 
from an 'excerpt', which is the result of a voluntary selection. 

The ‘indirect tradition’ of a given work may take various forms, and one must keep in mind that the 
distinction between direct and indirect traditions is often blurred. 

(1) The work might be excerpted, and those excerpts then integrated into the work of later authors (for 
example, they might be used as citations in argumentation, plagiarized, or commented upon), or they are 
isolated in anthologies (see Ch. 3 $ 3.19) or miscellaneous manuscripts (see Ch. 3 § 3.12). 

(2) The work as a whole or in part might have been reworked, either by the author himself or by some- 
one else. It is not always easy to determine the status of the reworking and its exact relation to the ‘origi- 
nal' work (see Ch. 3 $ 3.14, La Spisa 2014). Different terms are used to indicate those re-elaborations of 
a work, however without a clear terminological precision: recensions, redactions, versions, etc. (see Ch. 3 
$ 3.20). The reworking can affect several levels: linguistic (the orthography, grammar, or even vocabulary 
of a work might be adapted to another linguistic context, without crossing the border of one language or 
one dialect), semantic (the content of the work might be adapted), structural (the length, the order of the 
text, etc. might be altered). Some specific adaptations may receive specific names, such as, for example, 
epitome (summary) or metaphrasis (stylistic rewriting; see Signes Codofier 2014). In the case of non- 
authoritative texts, such as technical treatises, ‘popular’ literature, or genres which call for adaptation and 
transformation (hagiography, Apocrypha, etc.), it may prove particularly difficult to gather and order all 
the required information, and establishing the history of the text(s) will pose several problems (see Ch. 3 
$ 2.3). 

(3) Oriental traditions are often multilingual (nearly every case study in this chapter deals in one way 
or another with translations). Translations of a work into other languages constitute another type of indi- 
rect witness. All imaginable situations are possible and each situation will require a different response: 
literal translations or rather free adaptations are found, partial translations can be based on an already 
indirect witness in the original language (in an anthology, for example), double translations, translations 
of translations, and so on. In cases where the work to be edited is itself a translation, the source text will 
have to be taken into account as an indispensable indirect witness. 

Taking the indirect tradition into account is a time-consuming process, which does not always yield 
significant results. However, in some cases—above all when the direct tradition is very poor (but not nec- 
essarily; see Ch. 3 $ 3.15)—Tresorting to indirect tradition can be very helpful and even compulsory and, in 
extreme cases, one text might be transmitted only through indirect tradition (see Ch. 3 $ 3.18). The degree 
of confidence which one can put into the indirect tradition will vary case by case: one can choose to resort 
to a translation, because of its antiquity and faithfulness to the original, and not to an epitome, due to its 
remoteness from the original form of the work. 


2.1.3. Catalogues, bibliography, and databases 

To establish the list of all the extant witnesses, direct as well as indirect, of a given work, the editor can 
rely upon various instruments, such as library catalogues and databases (see Ch. 4), previous editions, 
and, sometimes, studies on the manuscript tradition of other works preserved together with the work to 
be edited. It is useful to consult a bibliography as large as possible concerning the work to be edited and 
related works, as manuscript descriptions may sometimes be hidden in articles or monographs devoted to 
other topics. 

Catalogues, bibliography and databases are very helpful and form the basis of the editor's work. 
However, the editor must always check their information, which means often that one has to visit the li- 
braries where the manuscripts are allegedly kept. The work is obviously much more difficult when manu- 
scripts have not been catalogued, or when the existing catalogues are very summary, a situation which is 
unfortunately quite frequent, above all—although not exclusively—dealing with manuscripts located in 
environments where cataloguing is not a great priority due to political or economic circumstances, or in 
private collections (see Ch. 4). A recurrent problem is that of locating and designating the manuscripts: 
much confusion may arise, for example, from the use of ancient or inexact shelfmarks, dismembered or 
no longer extant libraries, or transferred collections. 

A list of witnesses, as complete as possible, and as detailed as possible must be given in the introduc- 
tion to the edition (see Ch. 3 $ 2.6). 
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2.1.4. Acquiring and reading reproductions of all the manuscripts 

In order to make the comparison of manuscripts easier (see Ch. 3 § 2.2), one must obtain a reproduction 
(microfilm, photos, digital) of all the listed manuscripts. This can be very costly, depending on the number 
of reproductions to be acquired and on the respective libraries from which they should be bought, and 
sometimes impossible (some libraries will not answer requests, while others will refuse to sell images of 
their collections or be unable to provide such a service). Even if manuscripts have been seen in situ (which 
is advisable, but not always feasible), having a reproduction available is always useful, as the collations 
may need to be rechecked at some point. Richard rightly argued that photography has transformed philol- 
ogy (Richard [M.] 1980, 11). If today digital reproductions tend to replace microfilms, the microfilm sup- 
port still remains an unequalled medium for manuscript reproductions (on technical aspects see General 
introduction § 2.1.4): research centres specializing in manuscripts possess important collections of micro- 
films or microfiches of manuscripts that are otherwise difficult to access (<http://medium.irht.cnrs.fr/>, 
the microfilms of Sinai and Jerusalem manuscripts at the Library of Congress and in Louvain-la-Neuve 
to cite only a few examples), and some libraries are now making digital reproductions on the basis of the 
microfilms. One should be aware of the shortcomings of many microfilms (and digital reproductions made 
from them), not to speak of the fact that microfilm readers are often bulky devices, which are becoming 
rare in libraries and research centres: photographs are almost always black and white, frequently in the 
form of a negative, the quality of the images is generally quite poor, the microfilm becomes less legible 
with time, many details, which may be important, such as margins, are not visible. The impression given 
by the reading of a text from a microfilm may be misleading, the corrections are often invisible (because 
the difference of ink colours is undetectable in black and white reproductions), the change of handwriting 
on a page may go unnoticed, etc. 

Nowadays, digital images have made things much easier with respect to consultation, but the financial 
aspect is sometimes still problematic (the acquisition of the digital images of one manuscript can cost 
several thousand euros), although more and more digital facsimiles are provided online and are freely ac- 
cessible. Once again, the situation differs widely among specific manuscripts and library collections (for 
example, with regard to the number of digitized manuscripts, the quality of the reproductions, or the way 
to browse the images). 

Numerous oriental manuscripts are kept in collections located in the Middle East, East Africa, and 
Asia, and this frequently implies additional obstacles. Whereas some collections are now digitized and 
accessible, scholars are often compelled to approach keepers of these collections personally and invest 
considerable time in establishing contacts and building sufficient confidence in order to earn the access 
that is aspired to. Furthermore, the decision on granting or denying access and reproduction may depend 
on personal, cultural, ideological, political or economic parameters that cannot always be ignored. Occa- 
sionally, texts that are considered heterodox or heretical, or threatening for social or political reasons, can 
be kept away from researchers. In the same vein, researchers may meet with limited appreciation of the 
intended project in environments where social and political hardship causes people to define their priori- 
ties very differently. Thus, one may have to invest much energy in convincing one’s counterparts of the 
project’s intrinsic scientific relevance, for instance when it concerns a text that has already been edited. 

In practice, there is almost always at least one or several manuscripts which the editor cannot gain 
access to, in spite of all attempts. If acquiring such images turns out to be impossible, the editor can try to 
travel to the library and make an autopsy of the volume, but this may also be very hard and even impos- 
sible. For practical purposes, and especially when the available time span and funding for a project are 
limited, one should not go too far in postponing the next steps until all witnesses have been acquired. In 
case a specific witness can only be accessed too late to be used for the edition, one can always write an 
additional study to illustrate its relevance. 


2.1.5. Gathering material evidence for a first classification of the manuscripts 
The first thing the editor should check is the actual presence or absence of the text she or he wants to edit 
in the manuscripts listed thanks to the catalogues. If possible, poorly catalogued manuscripts which, for 
different reasons, seem likely to preserve this text (for example: manuscripts containing similar treatises, 
or treatises by the same author) should be examined as well. 

The editor should also note the other texts preserved in this manuscript and make a precise description 
of all its contents. As was said above and as we will see again in Ch. 3 § 2.3, the history of other texts 
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contained in the same manuscripts is an important element for the history of the text and of the collection 
(see Ch. 3 § 3.2). 

The importance of giving a more accurate analysis of the manuscripts is a requirement for any modern 
scholarly edition. A good study of each manuscript as an object can be very helpful to classify it among 
the other witnesses (see Ch. 3 § 2.3). It must be highlighted that the editor must not limit him/herself to 
philological analysis, but should complement it by a codicological and historical study (see Ch. 3 § 3.7). 
This is not always an easy task, since the editor generally has neither the competence nor the time to study 
the manuscripts from a codicological and historical point of view. However, one should, as far as it is 
possible, pay attention to the manuscript in itself: it will avoid mistakes in the classification, and will also 
help to solve some problems for which a strictly philological analysis is not sufficient. 

Given the deficiencies of many existing catalogues, the editor of a text will often be compelled to pre- 
pare a description of manuscripts that almost meets the requirements of a catalogue or at least of a rather 
substantial checklist. Such descriptions can reach dimensions that surpass those of an introduction to the 
edition and might therefore require a separate publication. 


2.2. Collation (CM-TA) 


(CM) Once one has listed all the manuscripts containing the work to be edited and collected all available 
reproductions (whether photos, microfilms or images in digital format), the next task is to read them and 
compare the texts they contain: this process is called ‘collation’ (Latin collatio, from collatus, participle 
of the verb conferre, ‘bring together’). 

In order to perform a collation, a good practical knowledge of palaeography is necessary, especially 
in order to interpret correctly the ligatures, abbreviations and other special features (see Ch. 2). In this 
first stage, not only all variations, including orthographical ones, but also punctuation, abbreviations (and 
numbers) should be noted as they stand in the manuscripts (and not resolved). Even though those features 
will not necessarily be interpreted as differences later on, it might be useful to know whether one word 
was abbreviated or not in a specific manuscript in order to understand the process of variation. If, for 
practical reasons (time constraints) and depending on the specific aim pursued, one decides not to record 
some features, this decision should be carefully weighed and documented, and one must be careful not to 
infer anything from an absence of record when using the collations at a later stage. As a general rule, one 
must always be as explicit and clear as possible, as the process of collation may sometimes extend over 
several years, and it should also be kept in mind that collations may sometimes be used by other people 
than the person who made them. 

Some ‘paratextual’ elements are also important to be recorded in the collation: changes of folia or 
pages in the manuscript, possibly changes of columns; if noticed, a change of hand or ink may as well be 
important to be noted, as are holes or gaps in the manuscripts, lacunae, difficulties in reading something, 
marginal notes, corrections by the copyist or by someone else, etc. 

Already at this stage, it is expedient to use sigla to refer to the manuscripts, instead of their full name. 
The sigla should be chosen carefully, as it is advisable to change them as little as possible during the 
following steps (see Ch. 3 § 2.5 concerning the sig/a in the apparatuses, and § 2.6 about the conspectus 
siglorum) in order to avoid confusion. Extant manuscripts are usually labelled by one Latin capital letter 
(A, B, C, etc.), or one capital letter and one minuscule letter (Am, Va, Ve, etc.), or sometimes a letter and 
a number (A1, B2, etc.), etc. The sigla may be chosen totally arbitrarily, or they may be mnemonic of 
the name of the manuscript (for example V for a manuscript kept at the Vatican library, P for a Parisian 
manuscript, etc.). If the manuscripts are numerous, more complex systems of identification may have to 
be found (for example Ch. 3 $$ 3.5, 3.15). 

In an ideal world, one should collate the complete text of the work to be edited in all manuscripts. In 
the real world, this might prove to be unfeasible, because of time constraints (or for some other practical 
reasons, see Ch. 3 $ 2.1), especially if the text is very long and/or the manuscripts very numerous. It may 
therefore be necessary to do partial collations (for example a few chapters or passages from the work) or 
even to restrict oneself to samples (namely passages considered to be important in the text). If one decides 
to perform partial collations, one must be aware of a number of possible pitfalls, especially of the fact 
that the text in a given manuscript is not necessarily homogeneous (especially, but not only, when there 
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was some contamination in the tradition: see Ch. 3 § 2.3). It is advisable to choose at least three passages 
from very different places in the work (for example towards the beginning, middle, and end), and to avoid 
as much as possible passages where some of the witnesses are lacunary. As for the sampling procedure, it 
requires that a complete collation of some of the most important witnesses (or, those considered as such) 
is performed first and that a number of variant locations have been identified as significant for the clas- 
sification of the witnesses (see Ch. 3 § 2.3). 

Whether one decides to work by hand or to use a computer-assisted method, while the process is 
slightly different (see below), the general rules remain the same. In both cases, it is important to note 
faithfully all features of each witness (even punctuation marks), and not to take any premature editorial 
decision at this stage. It must be stressed that all differences must be noted, not only those considered 
‘significant’ for the history of the text, since the result of the collation will not only be used to classify the 
witnesses, but also later on in establishing the critical text and apparatuses (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1). 


2.2.1. Manual collations (CM) 

The text of each manuscript is compared with one and the same reference text. As reference text, one may 
choose either a manuscript or a previous edition. The advantage of a previous edition is that its text may 
be available in digital form or may be scannable, and that it offers a stable system of reference; one pos- 
sible disadvantage could be that its text is artificial, containing readings which are not found in any of the 
extant manuscripts. If there is no previous edition available, one may resort to a manuscript that is chosen 
for its legibility and completeness. The choice of the reference text may influence the collation—although 
this influential effect is usually minimal, especially if one is aware of the risk. 

Once the reference text has been chosen, collation files must be prepared, containing this text, either 
in full for a complete collation, or parts of it for a partial collation, arranged either vertically (in columns) 
or horizontally (in lines). The identification of pages and lines or of chapters and paragraphs of the refer- 
ence text should be indicated clearly, in order to retrieve each passage easily, as well as the siglum of each 
witness and the changes of folia. Every difference of the manuscripts in comparison with the reference 
text is then noted. In this way, a large amount of the information is in fact implicit: one notes only the 
differences, and not the agreements—but this method may be quicker than a full transcription (see Ch. 3 
§ 2.2.2). The two examples below (figs. 3.2.1, 3.2.2) show a ‘vertical’ collation: the first column provides 
the base text, and each manuscript is collated in one column. 

The first example shows a manual collation made by different people (fig. 3.2.1). The reference text 
in this case was a manuscript (C), which was transcribed fully, with its punctuation, titles, etc., and typed. 
The text was then displayed in one column and printed, with enough space to collate four manuscripts (A, 
B, T and D) on one page. 

In the second case, an Excel spreadsheet was used and the collation was entered directly into the file 
instead of paper, but the principle is the same (fig. 3.2.2). In this case the reference text was a printed 
text, and each word contained in it was numbered. The number of columns in an Excel file (or any other 
comparable software) is not limited by the constraints of the printed page 

Abbreviations (‘om.’, ‘add.’, ‘inv.’, “р. corr.’, etc.) and signs (‘+’, ‘=’, arrows, etc.) are often used to 
describe what happens in the manuscripts. Such abbreviations might be more personal and less standard- 
ized than those used in the critical apparatus (see Ch. 3 § 2.5), but one must keep in mind that they should 
nonetheless remain comprehensible to other people if one wants the collations to be used by others. One 
must also find a convenient system to note the uncertainties or doubts which arise when deciphering the 
manuscripts. It is important to make sure that the system of notation used cannot be misinterpreted (even 
by the very person who made the collation, when looking back at it sometime later). Transpositions of 
blocks of text and overlapping variants are especially tricky in that respect, and one should not hesitate to 
put some explicative notes and cross-references in the collation. 

There are cases—especially of abundant manuscript traditions—where the necessity of having full 
transcripts of each witness (see Ch. 3 § 2.2.2) is not obvious and seems less important than achieving a 
collation in a limited amount of time. There is, of course, a certain degree of interpretation, and there- 
fore of subjectivity, in any collation, but there is no reason why it should be higher than in the case of a 
transcription. Ideally every collation should be made twice, by two different people—but in practice this 
rarely happens, although it is recommended to do it for the most important witnesses, which will be used 
for establishing the critical text (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1). 
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Fig. 3.2.2 Collation file of an artificial manuscript tradition in French, cf. Baret et al. 2006. 


2.2.2. Using digital tools (TA) 

For many decades it has been recognized that text collation is a task that is extraordinarily tedious, and 
requires vast attention to detail — and that such a task would be well-suited for automation (for example 
Robinson [Pe.] 1989). There currently exist a few tools specifically for scholarly text collation, although 
the development landscape is changing so rapidly that a textual scholar new to the field would be well- 
advised to seek a current recommendation for software that might meet his or her needs. 

The core principle behind automated text collation is that, rather than choosing a base text (or refer- 
ence text) against which all subsequent texts should be compared, the scholar refrains from any selection 
or comparison at all. She or he will instead produce a full transcription of each witness to be collated, in 
as much diplomatic detail as is feasible, and leave the work of comparison to the software. 

At a first glance, the prospect of producing full transcriptions of all textual witnesses can seem at least 
as daunting as performing a hand collation. In practice, however, diplomatic transcription can often be 
significantly easier than manual collation (see above), and it confers several advantages: 
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—A full transcription provides an unambiguous and positive record of the content of the witness, with 
no need to rely upon arguments from silence in a critical apparatus. 

— There is no need to select a base text, in that all the texts will be compared equally with each other. 

— There is no need to conform to a regular system of spelling or orthography for the text—collation 
software should be capable of handling all variations. 

— Once transcribed, the witness texts can be subjected to many forms of analysis beyond collation— 
for example stylistic analysis, author attribution techniques, linguistic analysis. 

If the editorial project is a large one, the most reliable way to produce a good transcription of a text 
is to have it transcribed separately by two readers, compare (i.e. collate) the two transcriptions using a 
software program, and resolve any differences that arise. In practice, most editorial projects have rather 
more modest resources. If only one or two editors are available to work on a project, another option for 
transcription is to begin with a copy of a temporary ‘reference’ text—for example, a printed edition that 
has been optically scanned or an existing transcription whose text is suspected to be relatively close to that 
of the manuscript to be transcribed—and alter it until it matches the manuscript being transcribed. This is 
not a reference text in the traditional sense, in that it will not be preserved in its original state and has no 
function but to save the transcriber some typing work. This method carries the risk that the editor will in- 
advertently preserve a few characteristics of the ‘reference’ text that do not correspond to the manuscript, 
but is the best compromise for the efficient production of transcribed texts. While it has been argued above 
that this ‘quick’ process of transcription is essentially the same as text collation, the differing purposes 
of the tasks (to produce a reasonably faithful copy of a single witness, versus a catalogue of divergence 
between two or more witnesses) would tend to produce different results. 


Guidelines for transcription 


The rendering of a manuscript text into digital form will necessarily involve a trade-off between the 
simplicity (and thus ease of analysis) of the transcription and its completeness. The simplest method of 
transcription is to reproduce the interpreted content of the text into a plain text computer file. This has 
several disadvantages, however. Such a simple transcription preserves no reference system back to the 
physical text, making it difficult to search for the original occurrence of a particular word or phrase. The 
transcriber must choose at the outset whether to expand abbreviations within the text or simply to tran- 
scribe the component characters; if she or he encounters symbols that cannot be reproduced alphabeti- 
cally, the only option will be to interpret them into words that can. In short, all paratextual information 
will necessarily be lost. 

In order to mitigate these problems, the scholar may well wish to adopt his or her own system of vo- 
cabulary in order to describe the phenomena of particular texts—the most common example of this will be 
to insert page and line breaks to represent those in the physical artefact, or use some form of textual em- 
phasis or highlighting to represent, for example, abbreviations or corrections within the text. The resulting 
transcription is, however, unlikely to be compatible with any existing tools for computational analysis, 
and so defeats the purpose of using digital methods to a certain extent. 

The other, preferable alternative is to transcribe the texts using an existing and well-known system 
of vocabulary such as that provided by the TEI guidelines (see General introduction § 2.1). At present 
this presents a technological bar to entry in that it requires the transcriber to learn the basics of XML text 
markup and to structure the transcription in a hierarchical form suitable for XML encoding. While in 
theory there is nothing to prevent a scholar from adopting the TEI vocabulary within an entirely different 
markup system such as those that use range-based annotation, in practice there is currently no consensus 
and so no generally-available tools for any other sort of transcription apart from XML. 

The TEI guidelines provide a means for description of almost all the paratextual information that must 
be omitted from a simple transcription: page and line information, abbreviations and their expansions as 
interpreted by the scholar, corrections to the text by the scribe as well as by later hands, uncertainty of 
interpretation (perhaps due to physical damage to the text), and even page geometry for the indication of 
non-textual figures within the manuscript. The scholar is free to take advantage of all of this descriptive 
functionality, or any subset thereof, depending on the volume of texts to be transcribed and the availability 
of manpower with which to carry out the task. 

There is nevertheless a risk incurred by an excessively detailed transcription of a text. The TEI guide- 
lines are very complex and extremely flexible, so that even within their letter and spirit it is possible to 
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produce several forms of transcription. Should the guiding principle be by page (i.e. physical text divi- 
sion) or logical text division? Should abbreviations be recorded with their interpreted expansions as an 
annotation, or should it be the other way around? The answers to these questions will necessarily depend 
on how the transcriptions are to be used later, and with which tools. Very few tools comprehend more than 
a narrow subset of the TEI guidelines, and so the requirements and functionality of the tools to be used for 
collation, analysis, and presentation must inform the choices made concerning transcription. 


Automated collation of transcriptions 

When the transcriptions have been completed—i.e. when the text witnesses have been transformed into 
suitable digital representations—the possibilities of computational tools become clear. The first and most 
important of these, for most textual scholars, is the collation programme. The principle behind automated 
collation is that, given a set of texts that resemble each other, the programme will identify and align the 
matching words and phrases across all text witnesses. Depending upon the collation programme, the 
scholar might compare all texts to a selected base, or compare each text to every other text without refer- 
ence to a base. Various tools offer different forms of visualization of the results—side-by-side comparison 
of two witnesses, a spreadsheet of all witnesses that can be downloaded and used as a more traditional col- 
lation table, or even a representation of the text as a graph, with text variants marked as divergent paths. 
The result can also be used in further analysis, for example in a programme that will compute a hypothesis 
(partial or full) for the stemma (see Ch. 3 § 2.3). 

It is important to bear in mind that, while automated collation identifies the variations existing be- 
tween witnesses of a given work, it performs no interpretation of the results. It is up to the scholar to 
identify the meaning and significance of any particular variant. If the collation was performed without ref- 
erence to a base text, even the concepts of ‘addition’ and ‘omission’ of a portion of text are foreign to the 
programme—it will be noted merely that witness A contains the reading and witness B does not. Whether 
that is an addition or omission will depend upon the philological judgment of the scholar. 


Limitations 

At present there exists no automated workflow or software for the collation of texts with their translations 
into different languages. The scholar working with texts and their translations will probably still need 
to perform a manual collation, although the other advantages of diplomatic transcription still apply. It is 
conceivable that scholars working with transliterated texts, on the other hand, may well be able to make 
use of an automated collation program customized to suit their needs—if both scripts are alphabetic, for 
example, the transliterated text might be re-converted to the original alphabet through use of an equiva- 
lence table, and used with a collation algorithm that allows for imprecise word matching. Any such ap- 
proach would, however, require a significant investment of software development resources and would 
need to be well-tested. 
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Fig. 3.2.3 Table of collations of Florilegium Coislinianum, cf. Macé et al. 2012. 
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2.2.3. Processing variants (CM) 

As we already said above (see Ch. 3 § 2.2.1), the results of the collation (whether made manually or using 
digital tools) may be used for different purposes. Some of them will be described further on: the clas- 
sification of the textual states represented in the manuscripts (see Ch. 3 § 2.3), the establishment of the 
edited text (see Ch. 3 § 2.4) and the composition of the critical apparatus (see Ch. 3 § 2.5). The results of 
the collation can also be recorded in a database and used for palaeographic or linguistic analysis (see Ch. 
3 $ 3.5). Fig. 3.2.3 shows a table of analysis of the collation, which can be used for statistical purposes. 


2.3. Witness classification and history of the text (CM) 


The very necessity of understanding the relationships between different witnesses to the same work and 
the method of achieving it have been brought into question by some scholars, past and present. Without 
dismissing the constructive contributions and the justified warnings (see Witkam 2013) of the detractors 
of the stemmatic approach (see Ch. 3 § 2.3.1), the view held here is that it is always necessary and useful 
to try to determine the relationships amongst the witnesses (if there is more than one) to the same work, 
using all pieces of evidence in a methodical way. However uncertain or disappointing the results might 
sometimes seem, no solid conclusion about the text could ever be drawn without such an inquiry, and 
therefore no serious edition can be made without it. Several practical factors may be a hindrance to this 
research (see below), but this may never be an excuse to reject it. To take only one example, Peacock’s 
conclusion about ‘the futility of attempting to establish stemmata in the case of many Islamic traditions’, 
because of their high degree of horizontal transmission (or contamination) (Peacock 2007, 103) is based 
on a careful examination of the witnesses and of their relationships and could never have been drawn with- 
out such an examination; furthermore it may be valid for the specific tradition Peacock has been working 
on, but should not be taken for granted in other cases. Besides, it must be said that applying the stemmatic 
method does not by itself determine the type of edition one will produce, if any (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1). The 
stemmatic method, as will be shown below, is one of the tools scholars may use in order to reconstruct 
the history of a text, which, in its turn, may be the basis for an edition. Traditionally, this part of textual 
criticism is called recensio (recension; Reynolds — Wilson 1991, 207). 

It is difficult, however, to give much practical advice in this matter, as the method followed and the re- 
sults obtained very much depend on the material and textual evidence on which the research is based, and 
this in turn depends on several factors: the type of work (genre, language, translated or not, etc.), the type 
of tradition transmitting it (codex unicus, fragmentary transmission, over-abundant tradition, etc.), and the 
unpredictable and random way in which history works. This last point must always be kept in mind: the 
evidence we have now (no matter how huge it may seem) is only a very small part of what existed once, 
and our histories of texts resemble archaeological reconstructions, that show what is left, but also what 
has been lost. This is why the following subchapter cannot give ready-made recipes that can be applied in 
all cases (the variety of the solutions adopted in the case studies will amply illustrate this point), and will 
therefore confine itself to the explanation of some important concepts and practices. 


2.3.1. The stemmatic approach 

The stemmatic method has been associated with the name of Karl Lachmann (1793—1851; see Timpanaro 
2005, Reeve 1998), whereas its opponents often claim the patronage of Joseph Bédier (1864—1938; on 
Bédier’s method, see Trovato 2013). It is beyond the scope of this chapter to deal with this question in 
all bibliographical and historical details, but it is necessary to mention it, because it is still at the core of 
recent debates in textual scholarship. To make a long story short, the method of Lachmann, or ‘соттоп 
errors’ method, as theorized by Paul Maas (Maas 1957), came about in the historicist/positivist context 
of the nineteenth century, as a way of analysing the textual variation in manuscripts in genealogical/hier- 
archical terms: mistakes produced in the course of the copying process are transmitted in the subsequent 
copies, which add their own mistakes etc.; this genealogy of mistakes contained in manuscripts provides 
us with an objective tool to reconstruct the pedigree of the manuscripts themselves, which is called the 
stemma (see a good synthetic presentation of the method in West [M.] 1973, 31—37). Finally, it must be 
said that this more scientific approach to the texts came from ‘the rejection of the vulgate text as the basis 
for discussion and with it the illogical conservatism which regarded the use of manuscripts as a departure 
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from a tradition rather than a return to it. In this ... the first impulse came from New Testament studies, 
where the problem was more obvious: the wealth of manuscript evidence left little scope for conjectural 
emendation and the task of choosing the truth from the variant readings was hampered by the almost di- 
vine sanction which was attributed to the textus receptus’ (Reynolds — Wilson 1991, 209). 

The stemmatic representation of the descent of manuscripts may be considered too simplistic (in real- 
ity, the process of 'descent with variation' is complicated by several phenomena, which will be briefly 
mentioned hereafter), too mechanical, or even unrealistic; however, as a methodological tool, it remains 
the most powerful device scholars may use in trying to determine the relationships between witnesses 
to a text, and it has been improved on two sides: (a) technically, thanks to the implementation of formal 
calculation methods (Quentin 1926, Greg 1927) and, later, computerized methods (Dearing 1968, Froger 
1968, Griffith [J.] 1968, Zarri 1971 are pioneering studies—see Andrews — Macé 2013, and the bibliogra- 
phy cited there; for an application of statistical approach in oriental studies, see Weitzman 1985 and 1987, 
and Walter 2001); (b) conceptually, by the bringing-in of ‘material philology’ (Pasquali 1934, 21952), lin- 
guistic studies, biology, etc., to form a new synthesis sometimes called ‘neo-Lachmannism’ (see the very 
rich and thought-provoking collections of Studies in Stemmatology edited by van Reenen — van Mulken 
in 1996 and van Reenen et al. 2004, including contributions on oriental languages, such as Arabic, Greek 
and Slavonic). 

As said above, for practical guidance about stemmatics, the reader may recur to Maas 1957, West 
[M.] 1973, Reynolds — Wilson 1991 (pp. 207-241), and Trovato 2014, and there is no need to give a full 
exposition of the method here. Several statistical methods and computerized tools have been applied or 
developed in the context of stemmatics: see the bibliographical appendix in Macé et al. 2001; several con- 
tributions in Andrews — Macé 2014 are devoted to stemmatics. Only a few problematic concepts will be 
discussed here, hoping that this might help those confronted to similar questions. See also Haugen 2014 
for the terminology and Reeve 2011 for useful and always sharp insights into difficult questions. 


2.3.2. Building a stemma on the basis of textual variation 

A stemma is a synthetic representation, in the form of a graph, of an explanatory model, based both on an 
empirical analysis of a historical reality and on a theory about the way texts are transmitted. This model 
can be refuted or validated, both on empirical and theoretical grounds. 

Depending on the type of information that has been used to build the stemma and on the method ap- 
plied, it may represent various things. A philogenetic tree of variants may be described as the best statisti- 
cal hypothesis about relationships between states of text, it is based on the textual variants alone, and does 
not imply any a-priori decisions about errors (see Ch. 3 8 3.1). As for automated methods in stemmatics, 
a set of useful tools is provided on the website created and maintained by Tara Andrews (<http://stem- 
maweb.net/>). A logical stemma would also be based on the variations, but implies decisions about errors, 
as only errors (innovations) are kinship-revealing (see below about variants). Then, historical data about 
the manuscripts as objects (date and place of copy, places where the manuscript was kept, notes by pos- 
sessors etc.) must be added in order to draw a stemma codicum in the fullest sense, a historical stemma 
(see Ch. 3 § 3.7). 

In the example shown in fig. 3.2.4, eleven Greek manuscripts are considered, represented by the Latin 
majuscule letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L and T. It is often easier to start with the witnesses which 
have a significant number of clear individual mistakes, because (except if all those mistakes can be easily 
corrected) they cannot be the ancestor of any of the other extant witnesses. In this case it was clear that L 
must be a copy of K, because it had all the mistakes of K (and shared the same peculiar contents), plus a 
number of individual mistakes; in addition, L is younger than K. D, E, G and K share common mistakes, 
which are not to be found in other witnesses, they must therefore form a family. In addition, E, G and K 
have common mistakes which are not in D and each of them has individual mistakes; this fact forces us to 
postulate a lost intermediary between E, G and K on the one hand, and D on the other hand; this interme- 
diary is the lost ancestor of E, G and K. In fig. 3.2.4, the postulated lost intermediaries are represented by 
asterisks (and not by Greek letters, as is sometimes the case), and they are all hypothetical. The probable 
date of copying of those manuscripts (based on palaeographic evidence, with an approximation of half a 
century) is given in the left margin, and the length of the branches represents the time span between the 
extant manuscripts. 
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branches are confirmed by other pieces of evidence than the variant readings—see below). In this case, the 
text of the three branches was sufficiently similar to postulate that there was only one archetype, which can 
be reconstructed with enough certainty by using the three branches. Terms such as 'subarchetype' or *hy- 
parchetype’ are also used, to indicate extant or lost ancestors of a subset of manuscripts within a tradition. 
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Fig. 3.2.5 Phylogenetic tree (parsimony, unrooted) of Florilegium 
Coislinianum, cf. Macé et al. 2012. 
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A recurrent debate in stemmatological studies is the issue of the surprisingly high number of bipartite 
stemmata (that is with two branches arising from one node) amongst stemmata drawn by scholars since the 
nineteenth century (see Timpanaro 2005, Grier 1988, Reeve 1998, amongst many others). Leaving aside 
the question whether those bipartite (or mainly bipartite) stemmata reflect reality and can be explained 
by the high number of manuscripts which must have disappeared in the course of time (Guidi — Trovato 
2004), one can also suspect that a number of those bipartite stemmata were actually wrong and the result 
of a misconception of the method, which is unfortunately not uncommon, namely the overlooking of the 
fact that only errors can be used to ascertain branches, and not all the variants. Let's take a simple exam- 
ple, before explaining further what is exactly meant here by 'error'. At one place in a text, where not all 
witnesses agree on the text, there are usually two variants, sometimes but less frequently three or more. 
For example in fig. 3.2.2, at word 72, some manuscripts read ‘rationnaliste’ instead of 'rationaliste' —the 
first word is a common spelling mistake, whereas the second one is correctly spelled. Notwithstanding 
the fact that such a trivial mistake, which can easily be done by anyone independently at any time, will 
normally not be used in the classification of witnesses (see below), those two variants do not point to two 
families / branches, because one cannot say anything about the manuscripts that share the correct reading, 
only transmission of a ‘deviation’ or of an ‘innovation’ is relevant to determine families of manuscripts. 
More often than not, however, some people may wrongly consider that every time there are two variants 
at one place in a text, they prove the existence of two branches; in this way, all the trees they will build 
will necessarily always be—wrongly—bipartite. 


2.3.3. Evaluating variants 

The concept of 'error', which is so central in the Lachmannian method, has been used several times, but 
not yet defined so far. The term ‘error’ can be misleading and it has been rejected by many scholars, not 
without reason, but no other term is as conveniently short (except perhaps ‘innovation’). It would be more 
accurate to speak about 'secondary' reading versus 'primary' reading, because a secondary reading can for 
example be a correction, and a correction can hardly be called a mistake. In addition, ‘secondary’ is a rela- 
tive term: a variant B can be secondary vis-à-vis a variant A and primary vis-à-vis a variant C (A » B » C). 
The decision about what is primary and what is secondary has often been accused of being subjective. In 
addition, the variants used for the classification are often reduced to a small number of secondary variants 
considered ‘significant’ or ‘kinship revealing’, i.e. variants which cannot be made by two scribes indepen- 
dently nor easily corrected without recurring to another model. This reduction of the evidence used has 
also sometimes been criticized. There might be some truth in those criticisms, but, again, they do not hold 
if the method is correctly applied, that is if the amount of variants used is sufficiently large, and if the argu- 
ments to decide what is secondary and what is significant are sound and clearly exposed (see Love 1984). 

What might those arguments be? Several scholars have tried to provide typologies of variants valid for 
manuscript traditions in several languages: for example Gacek 2007 for Arabic, or Havet 1911 for Latin 
(by far the most encompassing survey). Those typologies are usually based both on an external description 
of the variants and on an attempt at defining the (voluntary or involuntary) cause of the variation: addition 
(dittography, interpolation, ...), omission (haplography, homoioteleuton, ...), grammatical variant, lexico- 
graphical substitution, inversion, etc. A homoioteleuton (or saut du méme au méme, that is jump from one 
element to another—identical or similar—further down in the text), for example, is due to the fact that the 
copyist usually reads a few words in his model, memorizes them for a short time, writes them down, and 
then his eyes go back to the model not necessarily exactly at the same place. It is typically a mistake that 
can happen more than once independently, but which is very difficult to correct once it has happened, es- 
pecially if this omission does not disturb the meaning of the text (in a repetitive context for example). This 
type of secondary reading can therefore be used to separate a manuscript or group of manuscripts from 
the rest of the tradition, because a manuscript which has this error cannot be the ancestor of a manuscript 
which does not have it (Trennfehler or separative error), but it is not as good to join manuscripts together 
(Bindefehler or conjunctive error), because it may happen independently. 

In evaluating the variants, one must use all possible criteria: grammatical correctness, lexicographical 
evidence, sources used by the author, metric, stylistics, possible repetitions of the same ideas or sentences 
in the same text or in several texts by the same author, historical evidence, traces of a material accident 
(for example one page lost or misplaced), and so on. One might object that the argumentation is ultimately 
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based on the assumption that the archetype is ‘faultless’ and that the author made no mistake. The first criti- 
cism is simply not true, for in some cases one has to admit that the archetype was faulty (if all extant wit- 
nesses share what is obviously a mistake—this is best proven by comparison with the indirect tradition, see 
Ch. 3 $ 2.3.5)—f sufficiently argued for, the existence of mistakes in the archetype is in fact the best proof 
that there is only one archetype of the extant tradition. As for the second criticism, the idea that an ancient 
or mediaeval author wrote nonsense or bad grammar on purpose is less probable than the opposite view. 


2.3.4. Limits of the method 


As it has been said earlier, the application of the method knows some limitations. An essential distinction 
was made by Pasquali between a ‘closed recension’ and an ‘open recension’ (Pasquali 71952, 126; see also 
Alberti 1979, 1—18): in the second case the evidence we have is such that it does not allow us to draw a 
reliable stemma. Again, we must insist that this conclusion can only be drawn after a close examination 
of the tradition, never a priori. Moreover, the ways a manuscript tradition evolved and was preserved may 
not be homogeneous: some parts may be obscure and difficult to reconstruct, whereas others may be more 
straightforward—in this case, partial stemma(ta) may be proposed. The causes for a recension (or part of a 
recension) to be open may be diverse. Some are intrinsic (depending on how the text was transmitted from 
the beginning), others are extrinsic (depending on the hazardous way in which any tradition survives). 
A tradition may be more or less ‘authorial’ and ‘controlled’, and several factors may play a role in this. 
Certain types of texts call for adaptation: some technical treatises, some hagiographical accounts, some 
rather popular literary genres, some genres with an allegedly oral root (popular poetry, sermons noted by 
tachygraphs, etc.; see Ch. 3 $$ 3.4, 3.13, 3.16). In each case the restriction ‘some’ is important, because 
the literary genre to which a work belongs does not tell by itself whether or not this precise work will in 
reality be felt by copyists as freely adaptable. On the other hand, no law can predict how a manuscript 
tradition will evolve in the course of time: works which have been banned and censored may survive by 
chance (for example ‘heretical’ texts), celebrated texts may nearly disappear by accident (for example 
several pieces of the Latin and Greek classical literary canon). The state in which the work has been 
preserved, as accidental as it may be, has indeed a major impact on how accurately and reliably we can 
reconstruct the history of its transmission. 

Another phenomenon which can render the classification difficult or impossible is the so-called con- 
tamination (when one witness was obviously copied using more than one source—note that a contamina- 
tion must be proven, and this can only be by detecting mistakes from at least two different families in one 
witness). In fact, several very different phenomena lie hidden behind this term: 

— use of several exemplars to copy a text: this implies that several exemplars were present at the same 
place at the same time, or that the manuscript copied on one exemplar was later annotated or corrected 
using another model; in this latter case, the corrections, which are visible in the corrected manuscript 
(if it still exists), will possibly be undetectable in its copy; 

— several copies made at the same time on few dismantled exemplars: this implies that there was a high 
demand for copies of the same text and an organized workshop to deal with this demand; 

— corrections and scholarly interventions by the copyist or a reader of the manuscript; 

— influence of a text which the copyist might know by heart: this is typically the case for quotations of a 
very well known text, such as the Bible, the Qur'an or a literary monument, inside another text. 

A careful examination of the variants may help in dealing with such complicated cases (see Love 
1984), because some variants will be less likely to be transmitted by contamination than others (less 'sig- 
nificant’ variants for example will generally not be ‘contaminated’), and, at any event, it may be possible 
to classify at least a part of the tradition (see La Spisa 2014). 


2.3.5. Use of indirect witnesses 
When any piece of indirect evidence exists and it is possible to use it, this is an invaluable help in under- 
standing the tradition of a text, because it may give some insights about lost parts of this tradition, and 
it may shed light on essential events in the evolution of the tradition that we cannot know of through the 
direct witnesses. 

The indirect tradition proper (see 2.1), especially if it is older than the extant direct witnesses is ex- 
tremely precious in this respect: it comprises (1) citations of the work in later works, (2) other recensions 
of the work, (3) ancient translations of the work in other languages. All those types of indirect witnesses 
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can be especially helpful when deciding about the primary / secondary character of the variants, because 
they provide information about and earlier stage of the text (see Macé 2011). 

One can also consider as indirect tradition, traces of the text kept on a different medium than codices, 
those media generally having a totally different path of transmission from the codices: epigraphic evidence 
(famous examples are verses from Shota Rustaveli's twelfth-century Georgian national epic Vepxistqaosani 
‘Knight in the Panther’s Skin’ inscribed on stone in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, see Ciskarisvili 1954, 
whereas most manuscripts of this work date from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; or amulets 
from the sixth to seventh centuries BCE in ancient Hebrew script preserving three verses of Numbers Ch. 6), 
papyri (cf. Ch. 3 8 3.6), or even traces of an oral transmission, for example through a collection of proverbs 
borrowed from the work in question. 

Another type of ‘indirect’ evidence is any element which is not the text itself nor the material evidence 
provided by the manuscripts (see Ch. 3 § 2.3.6), that is evidence related to the history of another text 
inside the tradition under consideration, either (1) kept in the text itself (citation, interpolation...) or (2) 
in multi-text manuscripts (history of textual tradition of other works preserved in the same manuscripts). 
These elements are contemporary with the history of the text, and not older as the indirect tradition proper 
often is, but they are nevertheless potentially interesting, because they have a parallel history, outside the 
direct tradition, which can be confronted with it. These elements must be treated with caution though, 
because arguments in this matter can often be used both ways. About the second case (multi-text manu- 
scripts), see Ch. 3 $ 3.2. 

When editing a translation or an anthology, the source-text of this translation (see Ch. 3 $ 3.20) or of 
the excerpts gathered in the anthology (see Ch. 3 $ 3.19) must also be considered as an indirect witness to 
the history of the text to be edited. As Bausi has pointed out (see Ch. 3 $ 3.2), the philology of translated 
texts must go backwards and forwards (see also Ch. 3 § 3.8). 


2.3.6. Use of material evidence 

All pieces of evidence about the manuscripts as historical objects (cf. Ch. 3 $ 2.1) are relevant for the clas- 
sification and must be used to validate or falsify the reality of the textual relationships observed between 
witnesses (cf. Ch. 3 $ 3.7). In extremely fortunate cases, the manuscripts contain colophons that some- 
times say from which model they were copied (see Ch. 3 $ 3.1). But normally one must use less direct 
evidence, such as the approximate date of the manuscripts or traces of the places where the manuscripts 
were copied or kept. 

The contents of the manuscripts are also an important piece of evidence: manuscripts with the same 
or similar contents in the same or similar order are likely to be related. The layout and other codicological 
features (for example marginalia, scholia etc.) may be an additional element to bring manuscripts together. 

It must also be kept in mind that a manuscript is not a static object, it evolves with time: the parch- 
ment or the paper can deteriorate with time, the book can be damaged more or less heavily due to natural 
or human factors, leaves can be lost or misplaced, especially in the process of rebinding, and readers may 
add their own comments, or make their own corrections. One single manuscript can therefore have several 
‘states’ in the course of time, and it can be copied several times at different stages of its evolution (see 
Irigoin 1954). 


2.3.7. Towards a history of the text 

Taken all together, those pieces of evidence about the textual relationships between the manuscripts, about 
their evolution as material objects, and all that we can learn from the indirect tradition, all that forms a 
puzzle which is the history of the text, and sometimes its prehistory (that is the period of existence of a 
text for which we do not have any direct sources of information). The history of a text is itself part of the 
intellectual, social and cultural history of the civilization from which this text originated. It is also the 
basis for any study about this text, and for a possible edition of the text. 


2.4. Establishing and presenting a scholarly text edition (CM-AGi-PLS-TA-SM-LS) 


The huge amount of work that was presented above (Ch. 3 $$ 2.1, 2.2, 2.3) is indeed ‘preliminary’ to the 
edition; once all this is done, the editorial work proper begins. To go from the history of a text to its edition 
is never an automatic step: in each case the editor will need to find which is the best way of presenting 
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a readable text, which is also reflecting the historicity of the manuscript tradition. No edition is perfect, 
but it is important to give it all possible care, because it will become the way other people will access the 
text, and preparing an edition is such a time-consuming work that it cannot normally be redone several 
times for the same text. 


2.4.1. Types of scholarly editions and editorial decisions and choices (CM) 

As was said above, different types of text are transmitted by different types of manuscript traditions, and 
the edition needs to be adapted to the specificities of the text and needs to deal with the incompleteness of 
the manuscript evidence. It also has to accommodate the needs and requirements of its future readership. 
The edition of a poetical text will be different from the edition of a hagiographical account, for example, 
and the edition of a text preserved in a codex unicus will pose other problems than that of a text of which 
the tradition is ‘over-abundant’. In all cases, the editor will have to explain his/her choices and principles 
in the introduction (cf. Ch. 3 $ 2.6.1). The case studies (Ch. 3 $ 3.1—23) offer a large range of possible 
solutions to different issues. 

1. An essential distinction needs to be made between editing a text or a work and editing a document 
(see Ch. 3 § 3.20). In some cases, the unique character of a document preserving a text may prompt schol- 
ars to edit this document for its own sake. Such is the case of papyri (see Ch. 3 $ 3.6), palimpsests (see Ch. 
3 $ 3.11), or fragments (see Ch. 3 $ 3.9) being the only witnesses of some texts: a diplomatic edition (see 
Ch. 3 $ 3.11 for a presentation of the method), sometimes called a documentary edition is the best option. 

2. If one wants to edit a work from multiple documents, the possibilities are more numerous, depend- 
ing on the conclusions about the history of the text. In some cases, it will be possible to prove (or at least 
to convincingly argue) that there was only one archetype. If this archetypal manuscript is preserved, it 
should serve as the base text for the edition, sometimes complemented by other witnesses, if the base 
manuscript is lacunary for example, or if some other manuscripts have a special intellectual or historical 
value. As a rule the editor will follow his/her base manuscript to establish the text. 

3. If the archetype is not preserved, but it is possible to reconstruct it with enough confidence from 
the manuscript tradition, the edition will be based on several witnesses. That type of edition may be called 
a genealogical edition. The editor will first need to choose the manuscripts on which the edition will be 
based, as they are usually not all taken into account to establish the text, depending on their position in 
the stemma codicum. Normally, the editor will not consider the manuscripts which are obviously copies of 
extant manuscripts (eliminatio codicum descriptorum; see Timpanaro 1985, but note that Timpanaro has 
strongly criticized the way Maas dealt with the eliminatio). In fig. 3.2.4 for example, manuscript L, clearly 
being a copy of K, will not be considered. Other criteria may be used to select manuscripts, especially if 
they are numerous. There is theoretically no limit to the number of manuscripts which may be used for 
an edition and referred to in an apparatus criticus (see Ch. 3 $ 2.5.1), and some editions (of the biblical 
texts for example) indeed display a large number of manuscripts (see also Ch. 3 $ 3.15), but it might also 
be advisable to consider only the manuscripts which are ‘useful’ for the edition, in order to save some 
work and to keep the apparatus readable. According to the stemma in fig. 3.2.4, all manuscripts except 
for L should be kept for the edition. However, D, E, F, G, H and K, although they cannot be eliminated 
on stemmatic grounds (and were indeed kept for the edition, cf. De Vos et al. 2010), are clearly a derived 
family (corroborated by material evidence) compared with B and C, and could be left aside without chang- 
ing anything in the edition. The choice of the variants, then, must also be based on the stemma, although 
not mechanically (it must always be validated by philological judgment). Again, the stemma of fig. 3.2.4 
clearly has three branches: A, T and B-C (+ the other manuscripts); therefore an agreement of two branch- 
es against the third one must logically point to the reading to be kept in the edited text. 

An eclectic edition is also based on several witnesses, but the selection of the manuscripts and of the 
variants is not justified by the history of the text, and is therefore arbitrary. Many editions made in the past 
were eclectic rather than truly genealogical. 

4. A synoptic edition or a multiple-version edition may be the best solution if the work is preserved 
in several recensions, each recension being then genealogically edited on its own. It is the editor's choice 
to edit all texts separately or to choose the ones which are older, more important etc. (see Ch. 3 $ 3.4). 

5. Other types of editions, for different purposes, may be envisaged, but the types listed above are the 
most common. 
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Whatever type of edition one chooses, there will be almost inevitably some conjectures or emenda- 
tions by the editor, as no historical transmission of a text can deliver a text which is absolutely uncorrupt- 
ed. Editor’s conjectures should be limited to correct what is an obvious mistake in the tradition (against 
the rhyme, for example, or the versification ...) and refrain from hyper-corrections. Any intervention of 
the editor in the text should be clearly marked (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.2). The editor should have a clear idea of 
what one wants to edit, and be careful not to go beyond the goal. In editing a translation, for example, it 
might sometimes be tempting to correct the edited text using the source-text, but this would be a mistake, 
because one has to edit the translation as it was: errors of translation should therefore be kept in the edited 
text (they could be highlighted as such in the apparatus), whereas errors in the manuscript tradition of the 
translation should be corrected. 


2.4.2. Presenting the critical text (PLS-CM-SM-LS) 

Script 

In most cases, the editor will use the script in which the text is written in the manuscripts (although 
usually transliterating the majuscule script, if this is the script of the main text, into minuscule). Some 
particular cases, however, such as very rare scripts or allographic systems, may raise special difficulties 
(see General introduction § 2.1.1 about the encoding of oriental scripts). Avestan manuscripts, for exam- 
ple, will generally be transliterated (see Ch. 3 § 3.5), as well as the multilingual fragments of the Turfan 
collection (see Ch. 3 § 3.9). In the case of allography (using an alphabet normally used for a different 
language), it may be advisable to use the script as it is in the manuscript for the critical edition, and to 
provide next to it a transliteration into the ‘normal’ script of the language in question, as a help to the 
reader (see the contributions in den Heijer et al. 2014). 


Word-splitting, accentuation, diacritics, majuscules, etc. 

In many mediaeval manuscript traditions, scriptio continua was used. Except in the case of a very faithful 
diplomatic transcription (see Ch. 3 § 3.11), words should be split, otherwise the text may be totally incom- 
prehensible. Similarly, the choice is left to the editor to add diacritical signs which may be indispensable 
to the reader, and whether to capitalize proper names or not. 


Abbreviations, numbers, etc. 

Abbreviations are usually resolved in the edited text, without any mention in the apparatus criticus (see 
Ch. 3 § 2.5.1), unless there are some variants in the manuscripts (in the apparatus abbreviations should 
not be resolved: cf. Ch. 3 § 2.5.1). 

As for numbers, there is no rule: the editor may decide to write them numerically (using numbers or 
letters depending on the system developed in the language under consideration), even if they are written 
in full in the manuscripts, except if this may have an incidence on the understanding of the edited text or 
of the variants. 

In cases where a (semi-)diplomatic transcription of a manuscript text is used as a basis for the edition 
of a particular work—which is common in palaeoslavistic editorial practice, for example—the boundaries 
between a diplomatic and a critical edition of texts are often blurred. Insurmountable problems of normali- 
zation of most mediaeval languages (the later stages of Church Slavonic, for example) have favoured the 
use of manuscript texts as a basis for critical editions (namely best-manuscript editions where the text of 
one manuscript is rendered more or less faithfully and variations from other witnesses are only recorded in 
the apparatus, or copy-text editions with better readings introduced in the manuscript text). The editor will 
need to decide on the question of how to deal with abbreviated words such as, for example, nomina sa- 
cra, frequently used words, or common endings. One option is to resolve the abbreviations, which can be 
done by reconstructing the omitted part of the word in between brackets (see for example Sels 2009, 105). 
However, orthography is a notable problem: the use of standard orthography for the expanded abbrevia- 
tions goes against the grain of the use of a manuscript text, while a reconstruction of the abbreviated word 
according to the orthographical particularity of the manuscript is often problematical as well, especially 
in the case of words that are rarely written out in full (mostly nomina sacra). This is one of the reasons 
why some editors prefer to preserve the abbreviations as they occur in the manuscript. The latter choice is 
most likely made by editors with a reluctance to interfere with the manuscript text in other respects as well 
(i.e. a reluctance to introduce modern punctuation, capitalization, text division etc.). Some editors have 
taken an intermediate position and have elaborated fine-grained systems for dealing with various sorts of 
abbreviations (see Kakridis 2004, 186—188). 
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Punctuation 

The punctuation of the edited text is another point which scholars working on mediaeval texts have be- 
come gradually aware of (cf. Careri 1998, Parkes 1998). In older editions, the punctuation was normally 
given by the editor, without any reference to the manuscript. The rationale behind it was that punctuation 
is mainly aiming at making the text easier to read, and that the system of punctuation in each language 
has often changed over time, the mediaeval system is therefore often incomprehensible to modern read- 
ers and must be adapted. On that point, the practice of modern editors is usually pragmatic: rather than 
introducing signs which are closer to the manuscripts but will not be understood by modern readers, they 
generally ‘translate’ the mediaeval signs into modern punctuation. In some cases though, special signs can 
be adopted, especially in diplomatic editions (see Ch. 3 § 3.11). 

There are no prescriptions in this matter, but one should be aware that (1) punctuation matters, it has 
to do with the syntax of a text and to its semantic divisions, it is part of the text as much as any other 
feature, (2) even if it is not possible to adopt the punctuation system of the manuscripts (and in a recon- 
structed text it is, indeed, hardly possible, because almost every manuscript is different), one must at least 
look at the punctuation marks in the manuscripts (and therefore collate them: see Ch. 3 § 2.2), and try not 
to overload the edited text with a personal punctuation, often influenced by the editor’s mother tongue. 
The choice of using a majuscule or not after a strong punctuation mark is generally left to the editor (or to 
the series in which the edition will be published). 


Critical signs and marking 

In order to allow the reader to have a direct and clear perception of important editorial interventions in the 
text, editors usually use critical signs to indicate where they make substantial changes. They usually note 
the additions and suppressions between various types of brackets, the meaning of which varies from one 
edition or one series to the other. The significance of the signs should be indicated in the introduction and/ 
or in the conspectus siglorum (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.2). In addition, there must be an entry in the critical appa- 
ratus (see Ch. 3 § 2.5.1) to explain the interventions of the editor. For instance, in many classical editions, 
editor’s additions will be surrounded by parentheses ( ), and suppressions of text which is found in all or 
most of the manuscripts will be enclosed in square brackets [ ], but other signs may be used, depending 
on the field and the school of practice (they are even sometimes the opposite as, for example, in papyrol- 
ogy), as well as the publisher. The citations and quotations should be typographically marked in the body 
of the edition in order to be easily recognized. Editors usually identify these citations in the appropriate 
apparatus (cf. Ch. 3 $ 2.5.2 and fig. 3.2.8). 


2.4.3. Division of the text, titles, layout, reference system (PLS-SM-LS) 

When choosing the way of dividing the parts of the edited text, the editor should try to follow the original 
division of the text, if there is one, or the division which is supposed to be closer to the original when 
the witnesses present various divisions. However, some practical reasons may interfere. The layout of the 
text sometimes imposes a different way of distinguishing the different sections of the text. In addition to 
this, publishers sometimes impose a specific way of division, especially in collections. Readability also 
occasionally causes problems: some texts have no division at all, which makes the text difficult to access 
for the modern reader. A possible way of solving this difficulty is to elaborate a clearer division of the text 
in the accompanying translation, if there is one, so that the original division can be kept in the edition. 

Sometimes, however, the editor may feel the need to superimpose another, more practical, division, 
and to divide the text or chapters into smaller paragraphs, which are then numbered and/or titled. In the 
latter case one must specify whether the titles are a choice of the editor or if they were already present in 
the manuscript tradition. In the former case, such devices as square brackets, boldface or specific fonts 
can be recommended for headings added by the editor. The division of the text into paragraphs has several 
functions: (1) to help the reader to identify the structure and logic of the text (see Samir 1982, 80-85), 
(2) to facilitate quotations of the critical text by users and scholars, (3) to give the possibility of creating 
synoptic editions with parallel texts, quotations, identification of indirect sources, and so on. 

The division of an edited text is based either on a division present in the extant manuscript tradition or 
on the editor's understanding of the structure of the text. However, in the case of an edition of a transla- 
tion— whether represented in parallel with a source text or not—editors often choose to bring the division 
of the translated text into agreement with that of the (assumed) source text. Although this approach has the 
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advantage of clarity of (cross-)reference, it holds the risk of imposing on the text a structure that is alien 
to it, and it often fails to do justice to the particular nature of the translated text (which usually functioned 
independently of its sources). 

If a previous edition already exists, it may be useful to note the references of the previous edition in 
the new edition, to allow an easy cross-referencing between the two editions. The editor may indicate the 
pagination (or any other reference system) of the older edition in the margin of the new one, or directly in 
the text, depending on the layout. Another option (for example in case of important discrepancies between 
the two editions) is to provide a concordance between the two (or more) editions as an appendix or in the 
introduction. 

It is also advisable, when editing a text on the basis of one (main) manuscript, to give the references to 
the manuscript in question (page or folium, recto/verso, if possible columns), for example in the margins 
of the edition, to enable the reader to check the text more easily against the manuscript. 

The page layout is a very important question, which cannot be treated here in sufficient detail. Medi- 
aeval scribes usually cared very much about page layout: colours, capital letters, margins, letter size and 
the like were extensively used to make the book more user-friendly and sometimes simply more beautiful 
(see Ch. 1). In a modern printed edition, the page layout must be as clear (must immediately show what the 
text is: a poem, a dialogue, a treatise...) and as reader-friendly as possible: titles, headers, running titles, 
margins should be used to help the reader navigate in the text. 


2.4.4. Orthography and linguistic features (PLS-CM) 

Orthography and linguistic variations were mostly neglected in handbooks of editorial technique, and in 
the editions of classical and biblical texts, where normalization towards a classical ideal was usual (not 
only for a priori reasons, but also because of the huge and unbridgeable time gap between the conception 
of the text and the first extant witnesses, or because of the large number of manuscripts presenting ir- 
reconcilable orthographical features). It is one of the great merits of mediaeval scholarship to have made 
scholars and readers aware of the importance of taking into account orthographic and linguistic features 
of mediaeval manuscripts (Giannouli 2014). 

The issue is far from simple and the two following elements always need to be considered: (1) the 
time span between the composition of the work and the extant witnesses, (2) the difficulty of assessing 
what corresponds to a standard or at least to a widespread trend, and what is idiosyncratic and specific to 
a scribe. 

In the case of a diplomatic edition based on a single, unique witness (see Ch. 3 $$ 3.6 and 3.11), all 
orthographic and linguistic features of the manuscript will be reproduced in the edition, even though they 
pertain to the period of the copy of the manuscript, which may be different from the time of composition 
of the work—it must always be kept in mind, that, in the edition of ancient and mediaeval texts, except in 
rare cases of autographs or copies contemporary with the author, there is always a superimposition of two 
(or more) different periods of time within the edited text (cf. Ch. 3 $ 3.20). 

For editions based on multiple witnesses, the problem is more complicated, because the edited text 
will often be based on several manuscripts, as far as the variants are concerned—but on what will the 
‘form’ of the text rely? There is no ideal solution to this problem, and most editions will be a more or less 
unsatisfactory compromise between two extreme positions: (1) a complete normalization of the spell- 
ing and grammar, based on assumptions about the language of the work or according to modern criteria, 
(2) the choice of one witness, considered the most conservative and reliable as far as the orthography 
is concerned, to be used as a guide to establish the form of the edited text. Here as well the editor will 
need to find a balance between two contradictory goals: readability for modern users of the edition, and 
faithfulness towards the mediaeval tradition. Furthermore, it must be noted that no mediaeval scribe is 
entirely ‘consistent’ in his copy—it is also a choice of the editor to keep those inconsistencies, at the risk 
of presenting a text which will sometimes appear odd or mistaken, or to iron them out for the convenience 
of the reader (but this must be traced in the apparatus—see Ch. 3 $ 2.5.1). Whatever the editor chooses to 
do, it must be stated and explained in the philological introduction (see Ch. 3 $ 2.6.1). 

If the text of one or more witnesses is so different from the rest of the tradition that one can consider 
it another redaction of the work, the editor may decide to edit it separately, either synoptically or as an 
appendix, or indeed, in a separate edition (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1). 
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This question of the ‘form’ of the edited text is related to, though different from the question of the 
representation of the form of each witness within the edition. A digital edition offers the possibility of 
displaying a full transcript of each witness (see Ch. 3 § 3.1); a database of variants is another way of digi- 
tally presenting that kind of variation (see Ch. 3 § 3.5). Obviously, a printed edition does not allow the 
editor to give all this information, and one is forced drastically to reduce it to what s/he considers most 
relevant, and to place it in an apparatus (either the critical apparatus or a special linguistic apparatus: see 
Ch. 3 §§ 2.5.1 and 2.5.3) and/or in the philological introduction, where a chapter or a paragraph should be 
devoted to the orthography and linguistic peculiarities of the manuscripts (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.1). 

We may exemplify this point with the help of editions of pre-modern Arabic texts. In the past, most 
editions of texts in Arabic preferred a complete normalization of the text according to modern spelling 
in order to make it accessible to modern readers (cf. В1асһёге — Sauvaget 1945; Samir 1982, § 210 p. 
77). This practice, however, does not correspond to modern views on textual scholarship: the form of the 
edited text as such must be faithful to the manuscript tradition and should not be anachronistic. As we 
have said before, for an edition to be critical, the editor must provide the reader with exact information 
about the source of what he is reading: this applies equally to the form of the text. There are other means 
to give easier access to the text: translations, commentaries, and similar (see Ch. 3 § 2.6), but the edited 
text itself must remain free of modern interventions as much as possible. In Arabic (as in other languages), 
the question is complicated by the fact that several varieties of what is called ‘Middle Arabic’ by scholars 
coexist. As defined recently, Middle Arabic is ‘an intermediate, multiform variety, product of the interfer- 
ence of the two polar varieties on the continuum they bound, a variety that, for this very reason, has its 
own distinctive characteristics’ (Lentin 2008, 216). The Arabic language in all its aspects (orthographic, 
phonetic, morphological, syntactic and lexical) has indeed evolved over time, and manuscripts often bear 
linguistic phenomena of crucial importance for the history of the Arabic language. For the critical edition 
of written Middle Arabic texts, the methodological distinction that is still nowadays applied in Romance 
philology between ‘criticism of forms’ and ‘criticism of variants’ (cf. Ch. 3 § 3.13), is a possible solution 
to overcome the apparent impasse between a blind fidelity to a chosen witness and changing both forms 
and variants by creating an eclectic text. With ‘criticism of forms’ we mean here the distinction of all 
the linguistic phenomena within a manuscript tradition; the linguistic form of the critical text, however, 
should be chosen among the witnesses which are closest to the author (if there is one) from a geographical 
and chronological point of view. 


2.4.5. Desiderata for digital editions (TA) 

In addition to a printed book—or even in place of a printed book entirely—the editor may wish to make 
his or her edition available in an electronic form (whether with online access or not). There are several 
different ways of accomplishing this, with increasing levels of functionality and sophistication. The sim- 
plest, and least functional, option is to reproduce the book in a static electronic form such as PDF; the 
text can now be made available electronically but otherwise has very little advantage over a printed book, 
except for searchability. Such an edition might more correctly be called a ‘digitized edition’ rather than a 
‘digital edition’. 

While in the past a number of digital editions were produced on electronic media such as CD-ROM or 
DVD, almost all digital editions produced today are made available directly online, meant to be accessed 
through a Web browser on a computer or other networked device. The primary defining characteristic of 
digital publication, in comparison to print or publication of an electronic book, is that, for better or for 
worse, the page is no longer a meaningful boundary or limitation. The editor is free to make available 
as much text, analysis, commentary, and raw manuscript transcription as she or he sees fit—even high- 
quality manuscript images can be included if the rights can be obtained. This in itself poses an interesting 
problem of presentation. When the size of the book is no longer a limiting factor, and the page is no longer 
a natural means to guide the layout of information, how is the editor to present citations, references, text 
variants, quotations, and many of the other pieces of information discussed here? 

One of the greatest difficulties surrounding the publication of a digital edition is that, despite roughly 
two decades of their existence, no detailed set of “best practice’ for digital editions has been developed 
that compares, either in form or function, to the practices for printed edition outlined above. To some ex- 
tent this is a necessary effect of the rapid pace of technological change—no particular standard or practice, 
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beyond the very simple approach of putting a text online in some form such as plain text or TEI XML, has 
survived a descent into obsolescence. Functionality and user interfaces that would have been considered 
sophisticated and cutting-edge in 2001 were seen as anything but by 2011; conversely, the possibilities 
presented by newer web technologies have continually disrupted the process by which scholarly editors 
would ordinarily settle on a common practice or standard for publication. Already, a decade after their 
appearance, the question was being asked: do digital editions have a future? (Robinson [Pe.] 2004) Never- 
theless, the determination of several editors, including Robinson himself, to go on making digital editions 
has ensured that the field remains very much alive and, slowly, is beginning to flourish. One recent and 
helpful contribution to the problem of ‘best practices’ surrounding digital publication has been offered by 
Rosselli Del Turco (2007), who discusses the requirements and desiderata for a graphical user interface 
to a scholarly edition. 

The second difficulty of digital publications is the lack of any user-friendly tool for their creation. Un- 
less the editor can find a professional academic publisher willing to create the edition in digital form, or 
can afford the money necessary to hire expertise in computer programming and website development, his 
or her only option is to invest the time and energy necessary to learn about all aspects of online publica- 
tion: image processing and text encoding, including the technical issues surrounding the representation of 
right-to-left script or even bidirectional texts, markup languages such as XML for TEI-based transcription 
and HTML for publication of the text (see General introduction § 2.1.2), technologies such as CSS for 
layout and presentation within the browser or Javascript for more dynamic functionality, and of course the 
fundamentals for using and perhaps maintaining a web server for the purpose, either through commercial 
computing cloud services such as Amazon or personal server software such as Apache. The editor must 
also put some thought into the problem of survival of the edition—what happens to the work if its crea- 
tor changes institutions, dies, or simply fails to keep software up to date? In short, the editor of a digital 
publication is, at present, forced to exercise all the expertise and specialist knowledge for which the editor 
of a print publication can safely rely on a commercial or academic publisher. 

For all this, however, the ‘sky is the limit’ nature of digital publication continues to hold immense 
promise and advantage for textual scholarship. The nature of the enterprise remains the same as for print 
publication. The editor must present a text—whether a constructed critical text, a diplomatic reproduction 
of a single manuscript, or a text derived from some other principle—and must present the evidence upon 
which it is based. Since there is little practical limit to the amount of information that can be presented, 
the digital editor will usually be expected to err on the side of completeness: to provide as faithful as pos- 
sible a record of each manuscript that went into the edition, and as complete as possible a rationale for 
each editorial decision that was made. Here the principle of scientific transparency can shine a light on 
our field as never before. With digital publication, the editor’s critical text can coexist peacefully with the 
transmitted versions of the text in all their variation; the reader can explore the text in all its variation from 
semantic to linguistic to orthographic. The prospect is too tantalizing, and the technology too rich, for the 
publication of digital editions to be abandoned in the foreseeable future. 


2.5. Apparatuses (CM-SM-AGi) 


As we have seen before (2.4.1), the edited text reflects the state of preservation of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, a certain view on its history, and the decisions taken by the editor in order to provide modern readers 
with a mediaeval text in the most adequate form. In itself the edited text cannot contain all the information 
that scholars can extract from the manuscript tradition (readings of other manuscripts than the one used for 
the constitutio textus, sources of the text, etc.). In order not to overload the text and to allow it to stand on 
its own, ‘apparatuses’ (often placed at the bottom of each page in a book) are used to store any information 
that supports the edited text or is considered relevant for the reader to understand it. 

An edition must often provide several apparatuses, each of them containing a different type of infor- 
mation. There are various possibilities of displaying them and the layout of an edition with apparatuses is 
generally a complicated matter, even though some software, such as Classical Text Editor, LaTeX, TUS- 
TEP, etc. make it possible nowadays to deal more easily with a complex mise-en-page. It must be noted, 
however, that the series where the edition will be published often imposes a certain layout as well as the 
way to produce it (see Macé forthcoming). 
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A digital edition offers different possibilities of displaying that kind of information (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.5), 
but, as no standards exist yet (see Fischer [F.] 2013, 88), each editor must more or less construct his/her 
own system for this. The next pages are therefore focused on paper editions. 


2.5.1. The apparatus criticus (SM) 

The critical apparatus contains the information which is relevant to understand the editor’s choices con- 
cerning the edited text. The decision about what is relevant or not is not always easy (see Ch. 3 § 2.3.3 
about evaluating variants) but often necessary: it is impossible to keep all the information from the colla- 
tions in the apparatus, which would become unreadable and therefore useless. 

Various options and formats of the critical apparatus (and indeed of other apparatuses) in printed edi- 
tions are presented here. The four main options when formatting an apparatus criticus are the language, 
the layout, the format of the data, and the syntax. To choose the best format for each concrete case, it is 
advisable to look at as many examples as possible of existing editions, in order to decide what are the 
possible answers to the needs of the edition one wants to make. 

As arule, the script used to indicate the readings of the manuscripts in the apparatus is the same as the 
script used for the edited text (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.2). It may happen, however, that the editor has to mention 
manuscript readings written in another language or script than the main text (when referring to an ancient 
translation, for example (see Ch. 3 § 2.3.5), or when using a witness written in an allographic system, 
see Ch. 3 § 2.4.2). If possible (that is if allowed by the rules of the series and if there is enough space), 
the best option is to keep those variants in their original language or script and to provide next to them a 
translation (into the language of the edited text, or, perhaps more conveniently, into a modern language) 
or, in the case of allography, a transliteration into the script of the edited text. 

Readings are usually written exactly as they are found in the manuscripts, that is without any homog- 
enizing or formal polishing as the editor must do in the edited text (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.2): rare or ambiguous 
abbreviations are not resolved, spelling is kept exactly as it is in the manuscript, and so on. 

The critical apparatus of readings may be positive, that is mention all the witnesses in each note, or 
negative, that is mention only the witnesses disagreeing with the chosen reading. If these two different 
ways of constructing the critical apparatus do not fundamentally change the format of the apparatus, they 
nevertheless infer some changes, as explained below. 


1. Editor’s language in the apparatus 

The language of the editor in the apparatus is the first thing to choose when beginning a critical apparatus. 
The traditional language is Latin, but nowadays, many scholars use other, mostly vernacular, languages 
(English, French, Italian, etc.). Arabic is also often used in editions of Arabic texts. The choice of the lan- 
guage influences directly the direction of the apparatus, as an Arabic apparatus will go from right to left, 
and a Latin apparatus will go from left to right. 

Abbreviated forms of often repeated words are usually used in the apparatus, to make it shorter: for 
example add. for addidit, marking an addition. A list of abbreviations used can often be found together 
with the conspectus siglorum (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.2) or with the introduction. For a fairly complete list of such 
abbreviations see Bernabé — Hernández Muñoz 2010, 155—163, Apéndice I. 

Some modern scholars also use a system of symbols to avoid the use of one specific language and save 
space. For example, the sign + may be used to point to an addition (see fig. 3.2.6). 


2. Layout 

Two characteristics affect the layout of the apparatus: the kind of notes and their place. Notes can be (a) 
numbered through or (b) referred to by line numbers with respective lemmata. These notes may be placed 
at the bottom of the pages, or at the end of the edition. Each system has its advantages and disadvantages. 
But the choice is not always up to the editor, as one of the key factors in the layout of the apparatus is the 
publisher. In addition to these common layouts, some scholars have proposed to put the apparatus criticus 
in the margins (as in the mediaeval system of marginalia). 


(a) Numbered notes 

The numbered notes system is made in the same way as contextual footnotes or endnotes in books and 
articles. The editor puts a number (typically in superscript) in the text, and the critical information in a 
note at the bottom of the page or at the end of the document, after the same number. Unfortunately, most 
editions of this kind put each numbered note on a single line, often due to software limitations. 
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Fig. 3.2.6 Apparatus criticus in the edition of the Ethiopic Sinodos, ed. Bausi 1995b, 1. 
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Fig. 3.2.7 Apparatus in an edition of a Homily by Jacob of Serugh, ed. Rilliet 1986, 26. 





The advantages of this layout are not substantial. The main benefit is that the passages for which 
critical information is relevant are highlighted and immediately evident, and the attention of the reader is 
directly captured (for an example, see fig. 3.2.7). In addition to this, this layout is easy to make, even with 
programs like MS Word and OpenOffice. The second interest is that the proofreading is very easy: each 
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reading has a number. However, this layout implies many disadvantages. It often takes too much space, 
as each note will usually occupy one line. The text may become illegible if there are many entries, as the 
edition will contain a long series of note references. The last inconvenience, but not the least, is the great 
risk of confusion when more than one word requires attention in the edition, insofar as the number in the 
text is placed after or before only one single word. In order to avoid this risk, it is necessary always to 
note the lemma at the beginning of the entry. This inconvenience is in some editions avoided by double- 
marking the passage, either with a marker at the beginning in addition to a footnote number, or with two 
numbers, still at the beginning and at the end of the relevant passage. It is certainly better to use numbered 
footnotes only when there are few variant readings (see fig. 3.2.7). 


(b) Line (or other) referred footnotes with lemma 

In classical studies, the most commonly used system is that of line referred footnotes with lemma, but, 
unfortunately, it is quite rare in oriental studies. The text of the edition shows line numbers in the margin 
(usually counted by five), and the apparatus presents, for each line containing variant readings or editorial 
information, the line number and the lemma followed by the editorial information. The line numbers may 
be counted by page, but also according to other divisions of the text: many editors employ the practice 
of referring to the chapter lines instead of page lines. Besides the line references, one may use references 
based upon the divisions of the text (for example paragraphs), which usually influences the reference 
system. 

The advantages of this method are numerous. There are no obtrusive numbers in the text so that it 
is easy to read, even when there are notes to many places. This layout saves much more space than the 
numbered footnotes. However, it also presents some disadvantages. This layout is actually quite difficult 
to construct with traditional text editors, and requires the use of special software, which is sometimes 
not accepted by publishers. Another inconvenience is that proofreading can become a nightmare if the 
publisher makes mistakes. One more important inconvenience is that it is definitely not immediately clear 
where uncertain passages or crucial variant readings occur; even in this kind of apparatus the overlapping 
of variants extending over more words is difficult to represent. 


Place of notes 

Notes can be placed at the bottom of the pages or at the end of the edition. In most cases, they are put at 
the bottom of the pages, which is the most convenient way to present the critical information to the reader. 
Older editions sometimes use endnotes, generally because it was easier to do using the old editorial tools, 
but it is even used in some modern editions as well. The only advantage of using endnotes is the fact that 
the text is readable even when there are hundreds of entries, and it avoids pages which might contain only 
five lines of text while the rest is filled with notes. However, this layout is actually almost unusable: the 
disadvantages of the text being separated from the critical notes are obvious. Nevertheless, some modern 
editions have used this system in a clever way: the text and the notes may be put in two distinct volumes, 
so that the reader could open the two books at the right pages (see, for example, Mahdi 1984). 


3. Format of data 
We may distinguish between three kinds of data: witnesses, readings, and additional editorial information. 


Witnesses 

The witnesses or group of witnesses are usually designated by sigla in the apparatus (on this, see also Ch. 
3 § 2.2). These sigla may be abbreviations (usually capital letters), but also names, and/or symbols. If 
one manuscript contains various versions, or some additions (corrections, glosses, etc.), itis preferable to 
mark the siglum (for instance, two hands in the manuscript A can be noted А! and A’). What is important 
is to choose logical sigla, and pay attention in order to avoid confusion. The editor usually tries to high- 
light the manuscripts in his apparatus (for example by using italics), which allows the reader quickly to 
distinguish them. But some editors sometimes even choose to put brackets around their manuscripts’ sigla 
to call the reader’s attention to them. The sigla are explained in the conspectus siglorum, at the end of the 
introduction (cf. Ch. 3 § 2.6). 


Readings 
The lemmas and the readings are usually noted with the same font and format as the edition, however us- 
ing a smaller size such as that of notes. It is important to keep the same letter case as the word(s) in the 
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text for the lemma. The lemma may be abridged if it contains too many words. When using line referred 
notes, if we find more than one occurrence of the lemma in the same line, the editor usually puts a number 
(whether in superscript, between brackets, or something similar) after the lemma in order to avoid confu- 
sion. Longer passages can be indicated by referring to chapters, verses, and whatever internal subdivision 
has been used in the text. 


Additional editorial information 

The content of the additional editorial information might vary considerably: from information about the 
readings (such as ‘written in the margin’ or similar), to more specific and precise explanations (such as ‘I 
correct this reading because of this or that’). This additional information should always be distinguished 
from the manuscripts and the readings. Classical studies use italics to specify such information, which is 
very handy. As for Arabic studies, this additional information is unfortunately almost never distinguished 
from the rest, which is uncomfortable for the reader. Another crucial rule about the additional editorial 
information in the apparatus is to note every change made by the editor. The reader must be able to under- 
stand what the editor has done in each case. 


4. Syntax 

The syntax of the apparatus is also a varying feature in editorial techniques. The main characteristic is 
a general order: the entry always contains the number of the footnote or the number of the line (or para- 
graph), then the lemma, and the editorial information. 

In classical studies, editors have the habit of writing in the first place the lemma (that is the editor's 
choice), then possible commentaries (explanation of a correction and the like), and separate it from the 
readings of the other witnesses by a colon in a positive apparatus and a square bracket in the negative 
apparatus (see below). The colon and square bracket are used only to separate the lemma from the other 
readings; if the note only contains editorial information, there is no need to write it. The various readings 
of the witnesses are often separated by commas or semicolons. However, these features can vary, and 
different schools of practice exist (see fig. 3.2.7); but the editor must always keep in mind that the ap- 
paratus must be legible, and avoid any ambiguity. The order of the witnesses is usually philological (that 
is families of witnesses and similar), but some editors chose another order, as, for instance, the proximity 
between the variant readings and the chosen reading, etc. (see Example box). 





Example 


For pedagogical purposes, we have made up a fake example, in Latin, that we will use throughout this section. The text 
consists of the first four verses of Virgil s Aeneid. The witnesses (A, B, C, D) and the variants are imaginary. 


Arma uirumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lauiniaque uenit 

litora multum ille et terris iactatus et alto 

ui superum saeuae memorem lunonis ob iram 


1 cano A] canis B ; canam CD = cano in A (chosen by the editor), canis in B, canam in CD 
2 profugus correxi] praefugus ABCD = editor's correction 


= uenit is written in the margin in B (here, the bracket is superfluous as 
no variant reading is mentioned) 


4 saeuae BCD] omisit A =A omitted saeuae 


2 uenit in margine B 


When pointing to more than one word: 


1 cano... ab omisit B = B omitted the words from cano to ab in the first line. 


1 cano... 3 ille omisit В = B omitted the words from cano in the first line to ille in the third line. 











5. Positive apparatus, negative apparatus, and apparatus of available witnesses 


The apparatus of readings is itself divided into two kinds: the positive apparatus, and the negative ap- 
paratus. The apparatus of available witnesses will appear in the description about the negative apparatus, 
as it is a support for it. 


Positive apparatus 


The principle of the positive apparatus is simple: the editor notes all the witnesses in each entry. This 
means that all the available witnesses must be present in each entry. 
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If we take again the example of the Example box, when ABCD are the four only witnesses: 
3 litora CD : littora AB 


4 superum A : superus BCD 
This kind of apparatus has the advantage of avoiding any confusion, as each witness is quoted. In addi- 
tion to this, it is easy to read, at least when there are few witnesses. As for the disadvantages, the obvious 
problem is that this kind of apparatus is usually much longer than the negative apparatus. This implies 
that the publisher might not want to accept it. However, the most disturbing disadvantage is that this kind 
of apparatus works when we have few witnesses, but becomes illegible when we have many witnesses. 

If ABCDEFGHIJKL are the witnesses, we might have: 

2 fato ABDEFGHIJKL : lato C 

3 litora CDHIJL : littora ABEFGK 


Negative apparatus 
In order to avoid the inconvenience of the positive apparatus when we have many witnesses, editors 
employ a negative apparatus. This kind of apparatus consists of noting only the witnesses which give a 
variant reading. So all the witnesses which contain the same reading as the reading chosen by the editor 
are not mentioned in the entry. 

If ABCD are the witnesses: 

2 fato] lato C — ABD have fato 

4 superum] superus BC ; superorum D = А has superum 
The advantages of this solution are numerous. First, it is much shorter than the positive apparatus, and 
publishers appreciate it. Secondly, it is easy to read, whenever there are many or few witnesses. Finally, 
this apparatus allows a very fast reading. And even with many manuscripts the apparatus is not unclear. 

If ABDCEFGHIJ are the witnesses: 

2 fato] lato CEF = ABDGHIJ have fato 
However, this kind of apparatus implies an important inconvenience, which is the risk of confusion, as the 
reader must perform a subtraction in order to know which witness contains the edited reading. In order to 
avoid such confusion, it is important to add one specific rule and one new tool. 

The additional rule is that the apparatus must become positive when there is a risk of confusion, and, 
if there is a base manuscript, when this base manuscript is not followed. 

If ABCD are the witnesses and A is the base manuscript: 


1 cano... 2 uenit omisit D 
=> there is a risk of confusion about D, because it omits this passage, the apparatus must 


therefore become positive in this omission : 
2 fato AB] lato C 
3 litora CD] littora AB => the base manuscript is not chosen, so it is easier to write it in a positive way 


Apparatus of available witnesses 

In order for a negative apparatus to be comprehensible, a list of the available witnesses (also called tradi- 
tio textus) must be provided for each page or each section of the text. This list may be displayed as the first 
line of the critical apparatus (see fig. 3.2.8), in a special apparatus (see fig. 3.2.6), or even in the margin 
of the text (see fig. 3.2.7). In figs. 3.2.6 and 3.2.8 the siglum of the manuscript is followed by the folia 
where the text can be read. Here below we offer another example of how to display the traditio textus. 


If the witnesses are ABCD for a page, a line ABCD will be written above or under the apparatus of readings. In addition to this, 


it is also possible to write in the apparatus of available witnesses the lacunas, beginning and ends of manuscripts. 


ABCD = ABCD are available at the top of the page 
2 profugus D] = D lacuna begins at profugus 

3 alto [D = Р lacuna ends at alto 

4 memorem explicit C = end of the witness C 


=> in the next page, the apparatus of available sources will begin with ABD 


In general, however, the purported rigid, unavoidable alternative between positive and negative ap- 
paratus should not be stressed too much. On the one hand using notations such as ceteri (all the other 
witnesses) or reliqui (the only remaining witnesses) may help reduce the size of a positive apparatus; on 
the other hand, a mixed apparatus—that is negative in principle, and positive only in some particularly 
intricate cases—might also be used. 
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2.5.2. Apparatuses of sources (AGi-CM) 


As was said before (see Ch. 3 § 2.3.5), it is important to identify the sources of the texts quoted in the work 
to be edited, as well as possible parallel passages (i.e. similar expressions, stemming from the same con- 
text and the same sources), because the confrontation of a quoted passage with its source may constitute 
a relevant piece of information to evaluate possible variants and establish the text. Besides, this is also an 
important element in the appreciation of the composition technique and literary impact of the edited text. 
The place where the information about the sources and parallel passages is stored is a special apparatus, 
which is usually placed above the critical apparatus. Editors may wish to distinguish between different 
types of sources, as in the example in fig. 3.2.8, where three apparatuses precede the critical apparatus: an 
apparatus of sources (‘Fontes’), an apparatus of Biblical quotations (‘Script.’), and an apparatus of parallel 
passages within the same work (‘Parall.’) (see Ch. 3 § 2.5.3); this indication may help the reader but is not 
compulsory (see fig. 3.2.13). 


Fig. 3.2.8 Example of apparatuses in 
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Fontes 


54/55 Tic - cuveopt&Cew Greg. Naz., Ep. 1004 (I, 118.18-19) 55 Тобто - 
xaroniouata Greg. Naz., Ер. 2334 (П, 1244-5) 56 à - d&uetBeoba Greg. 
Naz., Ep. 181.3 (IL, 715-6) 56/58 wn 8% - х®шуоутжс Greg. Naz., Ep. 133.2 (П, 
2242-13) 58/60 су uèv - @tAouc Greg. Naz., Ep. 70.2 (I, 89.13-90.1) 60/62 
"Аллов - uepiCouévr, Greg. Naz., Ep. 71.1 (I, 9013-14) 62/65 MT, ёрёле: - 
"Ounpoc Greg. Naz., Ep. 71.5 (I, 91.10-12) 65/66 ПолА&с - éxPyoeta. Greg. 
Naz., Ep. 74.1 (I, 927-9) 


Script. 51 Ps. 1129 52 Rom. 14.14 53 о» ил) "врт. cf. II Кер. 21.17 


Parall. "nes " r 
Б: 55 Тобто - xaXov = 40.31 


App. Crit. 


54 uel ov nos: рї оу P 60 oSv nos: буто P fontem secutus 


Coll. 
54 dé e tr: dn ed. 59 quetepayv ovytvy Lacy etr: auvvoy lav Thy Тр=тёрау 


ed. 62 My àutis тфу QU e tr.: Tv oov uh ku eet ed. 63 Tortuv е 
tr.: TOME ed. 

The beginning and end of the quotation must be identified with exactitude, and one must also indicate 
to the reader whether this is a more or less exact quotation or rather an allusion (allusions are often indi- 
cated by using the sign ‘cf.’ before the reference). As explained in Ch. 3 § 2.4.2, the citation is often marked 
in the edited text itself, like in the example of fig. 3.2.8, where the words taken from the patristic text are in 
roman characters (not bold) and the biblical quotations are in italics (and not bold in this case, because it is 
a biblical quotation within a patristic quotation). When the quotation is clearly marked in the text and there 
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is no ambiguity, it is not necessary to indicate its first and last word(s) in the apparatus (as it is the case in 
the example for the biblical quotations at lines 51 and 52, which cannot be mistaken). When the borders of 
the quotations are not so clear, or when it is an allusion (normally not marked in the text because the words 
used can be different), the beginning and end of the quotation or allusion must be indicated in the apparatus, 
as in the example for the quotations from Gregory of Nazianzus which follow one another at lines 54—55, 
and for the biblical allusion at line 53. The references to the quoted text are often abbreviated, according to 
some standard list (which should be indicated in the introduction, see Ch. 3 § 2.6.1), and the abbreviations 
must be resolved and explained, usually in the index or indexes of sources (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.5) and/or in 
the introduction. It is important to use always the best available critical editions of the texts quoted in the 
apparatus fontium, if they exist, or, in their absence, the standard edition. The editions used must also be 
mentioned in the index fontium and/or in the introduction. 


2.5.3. Other apparatuses (CM) 

Some editors may wish to display other types of information in separate apparatuses. The purpose is 
generally to provide pieces of information which may be useful for the reader, but which do not really 
belong to the two types of apparatuses considered above (Ch. 3 §§ 2.5.1 and 2.5.2), and might blur their 
legibility (there might be some overlapping between apparatuses—for example, information which, by its 
nature, does not belong to the critical apparatus may be necessary to understand a critical decision of the 
editor: in such a case, it is perhaps better to repeat this information at two different places). These kind 
of apparatuses do not have canonical names and not all series will accommodate them. Their purpose and 
contents should be explained in the philological introduction (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.1). They are usually situated 
below the critical apparatus. If the number and variety of apparatuses on the same page seem confusing, 
the content of each apparatus may be indicated in the margin on every page (as in fig. 3.2.8). 


1. Codicological apparatus 

If the text is edited on the basis of one (main) manuscript and if some material features of this manuscript 
may be of importance for the establishment of the text, it may be useful to add an extra apparatus. For ex- 
ample, if the main manuscript is heavily damaged, it may be useful to indicate with some precision which 
words are legible and to what extent, but that kind of information would clutter up the critical apparatus 
(see fig. 3.2.9, where the second apparatus gives all information about the state of legibility of manuscript 
G, the main witness to the edited text, which was damaged due to mice). 


2. Orthographical / linguistic apparatus 

The status of orthographical variants is very much debated, and there are many cases where an ortho- 
graphical variant could also be considered morphological. Editors (and series editors) may have di- 
vergent opinions about what to do with orthographical variants: (1) discard them all together, (2) 
register them all (for all witnesses, or more likely for one or two witnesses, typically the oldest ones, or the 
most divergent geographically or dialectologically), (3) select the most ‘important’ ones (especially those 
concerning proper names, or reflecting a dialectal difference, etc.). Those orthographical variants can be 
kept in the critical apparatus, but this may make the critical apparatus difficult to read, by mixing truly 
critical variants with others, or registered in a special section of the introduction (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.1), or in 
an appendix (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.6 and fig. 3.2.15), or in a special apparatus (see fig. 3.2.10, and Ch. 3 § 3.5). 


3. Apparatus concerning the indirect tradition 

A separate apparatus may contain information concerning the indirect tradition of the edited text (see Ch. 
3 $$ 2.1.2 and 2.3.3). Citations of the text in later works may provide some interesting information about 
the history of the text, especially when they are older than the direct witnesses, as it is the case in fig. 
3.2.11, where the third apparatus contains the reference to a citation of the edited text in a collection of 
Questions-and-Answers dated from the ninth century, i.e. five centuries earlier than the unique manuscript 
preserved of the edited text. 

Similarly the same kind of apparatus can serve to store references to parallel passages, if one does 
not want to mix them with the real sources (see Ch. 3 § 2.5.2), as can be seen in fig. 3.2.13, where the 
last apparatus contains references to similar anthologies, related to the Florilegium Coislinianum, but for 
which it is impossible to ascertain the exact relationship between those anthologies. See also the examples 
in Ch. 3 § 3.19. 
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Fig. 3.2.9 Example of 
apparatuses (not final 
state) in Christophori 
Mitylenaii Versuum var- 
iorum collectio crypten- 
sis, ed. De Groote 2012. 


1. GV inde ab v. 1 


Tit. Eis trv éootrjv] suppl. Ro ante ӧбутос̧ lacunam statuimus (illeg. G)  o'] supplevi 1 
Oaúuartoc] xai praem. V, Ше. С 205] yàoV 4тптгоотђу И 5 йу] coni. Ku, illeg. G, 1v V 6 
£u óAcv] sine accentu С, om. У 81àc| ts С 9 тохоратсӨѓутоу сфодоо] coni. Ku, illeg. С, 
spat. vac. V 10 versus abest V 120 è toéxwv] Od ётеоос И 13 Av &AAoc] &áAAoc BEV 16 
Aepmáóoc V 21 то] coni. Ки, tov GV 





1'O Oa- tantum legi potest 3 dixa tantum legi potest 5 то no- tantum legi potest 7 návtæv 
tantum legi potest 9 rArjyouc t- tantum legi potest 11 toUtwv ó рёу tantum legi potest 13 rjv 
&AAoc uig- tantum legi potest 15 &ЛЛоу katepAéxO- tantum legi potest 17 тофӨғіс Baosíouc 
x£oo o- tantum legi potest 19 -ocóoetlegi nequit 21 -x ёҳо legi nequit 
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ex y. dH] om. HY | 4] 4» add М | 4] AM | ot] 


claw add. М | © dui] casa. corr М | У CYIM; у! Ed 


T42 SEY] А55 УМ ы uel] ey HY 2 sos] GH 


oy] c» sad! YM 





Fig. 3.2.11 Example of apparatuses (not final state) 33.34 (f Matth.5.43etc. 35-36 -1loh.318 46 cfl Reg. 1.28 
in De Beneficentia, ed. Holman et al. 2012. 57-59 -Luc.169 


33 тїс Р 36 2] deleuimus 40 amtodwoe) correximus, aobobvoa 


р 41 Хоютос| Р": | ок] Pee utvid, legi nequit Pa“ 
42 поЛлатлатоміР 53 away] РР, legi nequit P^* 
58 фїАорс] PP, legi nequit Рг 59 ёкЛїтгүтє] scripsimus, 


£kAgim*rou P 





50-59 = dvvatdc – окгүу&с = Ps. Anastasius Sinaita, Quaest. 14, PG 
89, col. 465 A 12 - B7 (rov &yiov Васіл ғор ёк тоу Аскттікбу) 
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As was said above (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1), other recensions/redactions and ancient translations of a work 
may sometimes be edited synoptically or in parallel, and the same is true when the edited text is itself a 
translation, for the source text (see Ch. 3 § 2.6.3). Alternatively, the contents of those indirect witnesses or 
of the source text may be summarized in an apparatus, as is the case in fig. 3.2.12: the first apparatus is in 
fact the apparatus of available witnesses (see Ch. 3 § 2.5.1) to the edited text, followed by the critical ap- 
paratus, then the last apparatus gives the version of the work contained in two divergent witnesses, P and Z. 

It may also happen that an author uses the same sentence or set of sentences several times in his writ- 
ing, it may be useful to indicate this, also because it may have some influence on critical decisions: see, 
for example, the third apparatus (‘Parall.’) in fig. 3.2.8, referring to passages within the same work where 
the author is using exactly the same quotations. 





MVSPhAL 





18 cidomorei] cid’ Оттоп: М,Одото 1 V 20 Yevijowvtat] yevýoovtar Ph, yevrjoexau S, yevvyjowvta VP“ 
20-21 тфу évóAcv] xv óAcv V 21 Excota legi nequit M, &«&oxov V | &AA'] xivóc Мс. | оох — Eotiv] ov TH 
ОЛУ 56,1 xaóotváAioir] legi nequit S 2 talc о$ооооболс] TAC обоообос̧ V 3 avxovc] хотос Ve 7 o£] post ёк 
transp. У 571 acu evc] legi nequit S | Оорбу] ruv У 4 èvégyeia] EvegyetV 6 Excavory] ékiaot M, 
ёкфаос V 7 атеєАтс] ёутєЛАтүс V | ёт] ett V | £voucovoovoa] £voucagovoa V 9 ónégokpov] órtégavuov V 
12 тїс] eri V 58,1 KaddweAtor legi nequit S 2 àvvevieiv] aveurteiv V^. 591 Bacevc] BacuAco M, legi nequit 
S | oov] om. PhSV 





PZ 





15 п00с опбӧгүџа] TEOUTIOSEtyHa Z 16 то] om. Р 17 éavtò] ExvTOV Р 18 т]от. 2 19 oióv te] otovxat Z 
20 yevýowvta] yevtoetat P, yevnoovtarZ 22 суто — éavtoŭ] ё ExvTOV ауто Z 56,1 xaóbwáAwi] om. P, ó 
Латіуос̧ Z 1-3 dévdeov – поостђкоуті] om. PZ 4 GAA’ — ónoóetyuaxoc] &AAov оподг(үратос̧ ğkovoov PZ 
т] от. Z 7 yeyévvyntat] yeyévitarPZ 57,1 Baotretc] от. P, ó үоолкос Z 1-2 KAivate – KatevObvovtes] 
от. PZ 2yao]om.PZ 3érni]éxP 4т]от. 2 5 yag]om.Z 6 čkþavow] éxpaotw Р 7 то PAGE] xà BAON Z 
8 toùupavèc] TO ёрфоауёс̧ PZ 10 wyxavew?] от. PZ 11 èx tod] om. Z 12 doxei по] докїнос Z | xàri] кої 
ётё 7 | тїс^] ert praem. Z | có] om. Z 13 tm] от. Z | Oewgovuévwv] om. Р | nageiAnntay TageiAeuttat P^ 
58,1-2 «addivdAtot — оїбиєӨ@] hanc cardinalium partem om. PZ 591 BaciAevc – roópAnua] hanc imperatoris 
partem om. PZ 


Fig. 3.2.12 Example of apparatuses (not final state) in Andronici Camateri Sacrum Armamentarium, ed. Bucossi 2014. 


I’ negi BAaoonuíac 
4 Tof 


Tí étoAunoas èv TH KaQgdia cov, бт Bvuòv ѓоотёос 
évavtiov тоо Өгою, фіЛауӨоотоу nvevpa codía, Kat 
оок ABwwoet fAáoornpov ànó XELAEWv атоо. 


5 тою Xovcootóuov 


Тоос èv th тола: Власфтџиооутас, софобуе. Kav 
akovons туос èv aupddw, Ù èv àyogå 
PAaopnuoùvtos тоу Oedv, noóosA0e, ётит!итүооу, 
Kav тАтүү&с énuOetvat dén, ur] ragavcijory ó&rucov 
aùtoù THV бүлү, cóvroupov avrov то отбора, 5 
&yíacóv соо tiv xeioa бй тїс тлтүүпс, Kav 
ÉykaAcgi tivéc, кау гіс дкастђоюу ~EAKWOLV, 
aKkoAovOnoov. 


4 ABCPS 5 ABCPS 


41-2 =Job15.12-13 2-3 =Sap.1.6 5.1-8 = Io. Chrys., Ad 
populum Antiochenum, PG 49, col. 32.44-51 


I’ | xepáAauov pd’ BCPS 
5.2 àupóðw] Ту £v Офо add. BPS 4 тоооатт]от]] mageothon 


41 Ti... cov] ti €toApnoev ӯ kagóía cov LXX 2 èvavríov... 
Oeov] Evavtt kvoíov LXX | ФА&уӨоштоу] yàg add. LXX 
5.2 ayoea] uéor) add. Chrys. 5 avtov?] om. Chrys. 


Fig. 3.2.13 Florilegium Coislinianum, В 4—5, ed. De Vos et al. 2010. 
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4. Comparative apparatus 

The editor always needs to compare, at least for him/herself, the edited text with its sources, indirect tradi- 
tion and parallel texts. In some cases it may be useful to show the results of this comparison in a special 
apparatus. In fig. 3.2.8, the last apparatus (“Coll.’) displays the results of the comparison between the ed- 
ited text and the edition of its sources. In fig. 3.2.13, the same has been done in the penultimate apparatus. 
This may help the reader to visualize immediately the differences between the two texts, and it is espe- 
cially useful in the case of florilegia or patchwork texts, sometimes called centones in poetry (NB: Iaco- 
bus’ text, as shown in fig. 3.2.8, may rightly be considered a patchwork, as almost no word is original). 


5. Titles, marginalia, scholia etc. 

Finally, information concerning para-textual elements may also be displayed in an apparatus, if one does 
not want to mix it with critical information properly concerning the text, as those para-textual features 
may have a less authorial status. In fig. 3.2.13, the variants concerning the subtitles and identifications of 
authors have been put in a special apparatus (i.e. third apparatus), above the critical apparatus, which is 
the fourth apparatus. 


2.6. Philological introduction, translation, commentary, indexes and appendices 
(JdH-CM) 


This section briefly addresses various aspects of an editorial project that are not strictly speaking part of 
the critical text itself but constitute indispensable elements of an edition. In what follows, the description 
of those elements will be oriented towards the production of a printed book. However, most of them also 
pertain to digital editions, even though in a different form. The digital environment will allow different 
features, especially of the possibility of linking to other web resources (online dictionaries and grammars, 
digital images of manuscripts, and so on; see Fischer [F.] 2013, esp. 88—89). 


2.6.1. Philological introduction 
The introduction should enable any user to understand how editorial choices were made and what kind of 
practice has been adopted. In concrete terms, this means that all elements of the process described above 
in this chapter (Ch. 3 $$ 2.1—2.5) must be summarized and explained in the introduction to the edition. 

First of all, the text to be edited and its author, if such an author exists, must be identified and possibly 
distinguished from related texts with which it may be confused (on the difficulties inherent to this task, 
see Ch. 3 $ 2.1.1). Sometimes a short account about the author and his time, about the genre, context and 
audience of the text may be useful, especially when this is not so well known. 

Then one must provide a list of witnesses, both direct and indirect, with a succinct description (see Ch. 
3 $ 2.1). Here it is important to aim at exhaustiveness, and to mention all known witnesses, including those 
that were not used for the edition and even those that could not be consulted (and to explain why they 
could not be consulted). For each manuscript, the following elements must be noted (on the basis of the 
catalogues and bibliography, critically used, but also of personal examination)—such descriptions some- 
times are more elaborate, particularly when existing catalogues provide insufficient or incorrect data: 


— general elements of description: city, library, collection, shelfmark, dating (at least a century) (and the 
source for the dating: colophon, catalogue...), material, dimensions, total number of folia. Any type 
of information about the copyist and/or the date, place of origin, sponsor, possessors, etc., should also 
be written down. 


— concerning the text to be edited: folia or pages of beginning and end, title. It is essential to establish 
whether the text is complete or only composed of excerpts or fragments. In the event that some parts 
of the text are missing, the lacunas must be carefully noted and one must determine if it was originally 
the case in the manuscript or if this is the result of a material accident: for this, the analysis of the quire 
composition is fundamental (see Ch. 1). 

Subsequently, the conclusions of the research about the history of the text should be given, and a 
stemma, when possible (see Ch. 3 $ 2.3). If no stemma could be obtained, the introduction should explain 
what considerations have led to such a negative conclusion. 
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On the basis of those conclusions, a method of edition should be chosen (see Ch. 3 § 2.4.1). The 
principles followed to establish the text are explained in a section of the introduction sometimes called 
ratio edendi. The editorial choices must be soundly argued there: choice of the witnesses, form of the text, 
orthographical features, presentation of the apparatuses, and the like. 


2.6.2. Conspectus siglorum 


The list of sigla mentioned above, traditionally called Conspectus siglorum, is necessary for a good un- 
derstanding of the apparatus. In order to allow for convenient reading, it is best placed immediately before 
the beginning of the edited text or on a separate page. It contains the legenda of all sigla, symbols and 
abbreviations that are used in the apparatuses (see fig. 3.2.14). One should be careful, however, to avoid 
excessively lengthy lists that are more likely to confuse readers than to facilitate their reading experience. 


CONSPECTUS SIGLORUM 


Tiaditio directa 


Athous, Batopediou 320, saec. XIV, ff. 311-320" 

Berolinensis, Phill. 1439, saec. ХІ, ff. 148"-159 

Athous, Lauras Q 59, saec. XIV, ff. 12-14" 

Athous, Iberon 49, saec. XI, 66°-75 

Oxoniensis, Bodleianus, Holkham 41, saec. Х-ХІ, ff. 307-322 
Genuensis, Biblioteca Franzoniana, Urb. 11, saec. X, ff. 323-335" 
Athous, Pantokratoros 1, saec. ХІ, ff. 128'-138" 

Parisinus gr. 818, saec. XII, ff. 80-86" 

Taurinensis B. I. 11, saec. Х-ХІ, ff. 207-213", 215 

Venetus, Marcianus gr. 111, saec. XI in., ff. 249"-254" 
Vaticanus gr. 551, saec. Х-ХІ, ff. 267-272" 

Parisinus gr. 1019, saec. XII, f£. 42-597 

Oxoniensis, Christ Church 4, saec. Х-ХІ, ff. 61-71” 
Monacensis gr. 6, saec. ХІ, ff. 315-320" 

Parisinus gr. 765, saec. XII, ff. 159-174 

Lesbiacus, Leimonos 32, saec. Х-ХІ, ff. 1-13” 

Vaticanus gr. 1920, saec. X, ff. 9-19 


Ез T^ а NCHAR'UZmAm''oUan 


Codices passim laudati 


S4, Oxoniensis, Bodleianus, Auct. E. 3. 15 (Savilii Liber О), saec. XVII, 
pp. 1-9" 

54 Oxoniensis, Bodleianus, Auct. Е. 3. 15 (Savilii Liber О), saec. XVII, 
pp. 106-112" 


Editiones 


Sav. Tod èv ү! тжтрос їибу "Lo&vvou... tod Xovoootoyov тфу ebpt- 
схорёуоу... AV émimedetag xal dvarkwoudtwy `Ерріхоо tod Xafi- 
Mov..., Etonae 1612, t. УШ, pp. 9-17 

Front. Joannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia... cura Frontonis Ducaei, Pari- 
siis 1621, t. II, pp. 1008-1022 

Montf. Joannis Chrysostomi Opera omnia quae extant... opera et studio 
D. Bernardi de Montfaucon, Parisiis 1718-1738, t. IV, pp. 747-759 

Patr. PG 54, 675, 46 - 686, 61 


edd. consensus Sav. Front. Montf. Patr. 


Tiaditio indirecta 


ec Ecloga 17: De invidia, PG 63, 677-682 Fig. 3.2.14 Conspectus siglorum in 
ec? Ecloga 29: De mansuetudine et malorum patientia et iniuriarum memo- Iohannis Chrysostomi De Davide et Saule 
ria, PG 63, 777-788 homiliae tres, ed. Barone 2009. 


2.6.3. Parallel texts 

Ancient translations 

In many of the oriental traditions covered here, texts were not only transmitted in their own language but 
often also translated into other languages, sometimes quite soon after they had been written. On the other 
hand, many oriental texts were themselves translations from other texts in other languages. As mentioned 
above (Ch. 3 § 2.5), the readings of the ancient translations may appear in the apparatus, but it may also 
be appropriate in some cases to publish them together with the source text (which may not correspond 
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ayvoia тоб npémovrog yívecO0at тойс èv 
рт KapnBaproavtac. 


2. IIpootiéaot dé Kai tva фосікотёрас̧ 
aitiag tfjg тоюотс лері TO ўүєроукӧу 
únovoíaç ёкатерос̧ тфу табтоцс таїс 5dEatc 
napiovapévov. О èv yàp npóc TO порфбєс̧ 
соүүғуйс̧ éxetv тђу ёк тйс óiavoíag кіупоту 
Aéyet бій то deucivytov eivat kai то лор каї 
tiv Ótávoiav: koi ёле mydlew èv v 
корш тўс карбїас ў Өғриӧтцс̧ OpoAoyeitat, 
бій тобто TH єїкїүтүтө тїс єрибтцтос̧ vv 
тоб vod Kivnow ávakekpáoOat Аёүшу, 
Soxgiov тїс voepüc фӧоєшс̧ tiv kapóíav 
eivai qnot, èv ў TO 0epuóv meptefAnmtat. О 
бё ётєрос̧ müot roig aioðntnpiois oiov 
onoBáOpav туй Kai pilav eivat Aéyet trv 
unveyya (otw үйр  óvopátovot tov 
TEPleKTUKOV тоб éykeQáAov 0рёуа) Kai 
тобто ToTOdTaL тбу iStov Adyov- wo обу 
étépwOt тїс уогткйс évepyeíac kaðıðpvuévng, 
ei ц Kat’ éxeivo TO pépoc, Фф kal TO оос 
ёфприосџёуоу тас ёнтлїлтофсас аотф 
фшуйс просарасоє Kai ў Gig катй TOV 
поӨрёуа тйс тӧу оӧфӨоЛифу #ёбрас 
сорлефокуа, бій Mil тфу ёрлілтбутоу таїс 
162 коро ғібоЛлоу TPdG TO čow noita 
Wl ттүү толотуу; коі тфу атрфу ai 
потцтес ій тїс TOV дофрђоғоу бАкйс EV 
атф 


№ фіалёрле pro бій habent ABCIKMNQT 
[ii] лолеїтаі om. ABCIKMNQT 





$2. (1-10) арр. crit. 19 ms В: saut du même аи même // (5-10) WT(b) нх'же ... 





NEBBA'BNH ПОД, (0)БНАГО EBIRATH НЖЕ Bb 
MIAN'CTBS ГЛАВОЮ OTEPOTBRLUHMb. 


2. Прнложнше же н нъкые ко(тыст'внҥвнше 
Bl внмы TAKOBAPO оумышленїд © 
BA(X)A(BIMBCTEHOMB кыждо (5) WT(b) 
нх'же TAKORAA OVMBILIAGHTA I6] MgA (b)- 
CTARAIARUIHM(E). Web oybo КЬ WFN NOMS 
Cb(OA H5 HMATb EXE AWT(b) CBMBICAA 
ABHARENTE ГА(АГОЛ)еТЬ, ZA кже M9(H)CNO- 
ДЕНЖЕНЬ БЫТН Н WI^Hb. Н ПрББЫВАТН H 
сьмысль, н понеже нетеклтн (10) Bb 
ден CP(bJABYNOMB топлота HCTIOEGA,SETCE, 
сего PAA(H) OVAOBBABHKHMBH ТОПАлОТ”Е 
OVMNOMS ABHZANHW PACTRAPATHCE ГА(АГОА)Е, 
прнетнлнціе V MHOMB KC(Tb)CTEB. срь)л,ь)цоу 
EBITH рече, Bb NIEME TOMAOTNOE OBb- 
emaerce. (15) A poyren Же EBCEMB УЮКЬСТ- 
ЕНТЕЛЫНЦАМЬ Ul коже WCNOBANTE NEKOE H 
корень БЫТН PA(ATON)ETb ZATHAbKb (CHLLE 
Бо НМЕН8ЮТЬ СЬБОрН8Ю ZATHAKA ТЪЧЧАНШВЮ 
KOB), H CEMS OVBEPACT CROC CAORO: IAKO NE 
HHA/E OVMNOM8 A/EHCTRS. (20) вьдүоужен8, 
f^Z&& Bb Онон честн, HACKE H lI 8xo 
OMCTYOEND BbIC(Tb), EBIIAA(A)RIIHX(b) TOMS 
PAACOBb PAZATBARAG, Н  AHILe, NO дын 
©ЧЄСНЫНХ(Ь) СБДАЛНЦА ChMPHBBIBLUG, N0- 
снллеть AGR кьпх д (д)юшну(Ь) Bb Z¢NHLLb 
CBNEBNBIX(b) MOA(0)BIH КЬ кьнвтүьннмь 
AGR (25) вьОврлжечн, н  EBCTIAQEHTWMB 
КАЧЬСТЕЇА WEOHIAHTH Кү"БПОСТНЮ Bb НКМЬ 


Bl ке(ть)ст'Енънше et sim. CH,N,R,Z: ке(ть)стевнш В 
19) о вл(а)л(ы)чьствномь ad oyMBILUAGHIA om. В 
[7] sog CTRHTGAHHUAMb et sim. N,R,Z,B : 
ЧЮВЬСТНТЕАННЦАМЬ CH 

[8] н om. R,Z,B 


NPBA (B)CTABAAKIHHM (b): 
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contamination of dat. and gen. // ChfoANt HMATb, that is (ovyyevóc Exet} for ovyyevæç Exe // the 
addition н пръБЫВАТН seems to be an inserted supralinear gloss, cf. Prol p. 80 // (15-20) 
underdifferentiation: tiv urjvryya - тоб £ykeqóAov: ZATHAbKb - ZATHAKA // (20-26) npooapáoosı, ‘dash 
against, slam in, shatter? (L&S), Sl. pazApatac, ‘divide, discern’ // ©чеНЫНХ CEAAAHUIA for тйс TOV 
óg8aAuóv ёдрос̧: one would expect {өчесна } in agreement with СЕДААНЦА, or gen. dual. {өчню}; here 
probably nominal өчесьмок as а counterpart for бфӨоАнобс // NOCHAAET кь BbN8TPbNHMb ЕЬОБүАЖеНН: 
кьн8түьннмь dat. pl. instead of sing.; BhOBPAKENH for acc. sing. вьОБрлженнк? // кръпостню < Kp BMOCTS 
‘Kraft, Starke; ioxóc, kpataiwya’ (SLOVN.), for Sià тїс... ©Акйс, here ‘drawing in (of breath)’ (LA) 


Fig. 3.2.15 Gregory of Nyssa, De 
hominis opificio. О obrazé clovéka, ed. 
Sels 2009, 163. 


exactly to the edited text; on the problematic relationship between translations and source text see Ch. 3 
§ 3.20). This edition in parallel proves to be especially relevant when the source text is lacunary (such is 
the case in Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca 82 for instance, where the Greek original and its Syriac 
translation are edited facing each other, the Syriac occasionally standing alone). 

Conversely, it may be useful as well to publish the source text (often taken from a previous edition) 
together with the edition of its translation, and the reference system of the source text may be adopted for 
the translation as well (see fig. 3.2.15). 


Modern translations 

A distinct issue is that of a modern translation, to be produced as part of an edition project. The decision 
on whether or not to add such a translation often depends on the policy of a series editor and is related to 
the readership one has in mind. 

A translation is intended as an additional key to an in-depth understanding of the edited text. It is es- 
pecially important in the context of multilingualism characteristic of oriental traditions, to allow scholars 
working on related texts in one language and not familiar with some of the other languages, to be able to 
understand the text. Accordingly, in the Patrologia Orientalis (PO) and Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium (CSCO, see Ch. 3 § 1.3B for a bibliographical orientation), editions are often accompanied 
by a translation. 

In the past and at least up to the 1960s, oriental texts were sometimes translated into Latin—see 
for example Blake — Brière 1961—1963 (PO, 29,2—5/30,3), where the Georgian edition is facing a Latin 
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translation (in four fascicles of PO 29), and the appara- 
tus (also translated into Latin) is published as a separate 
volume (fig. 3.2.16)— but in general the use of Latin is 
not advisable anymore. 

The translation must follow the original text closely. 
Even if the translation is not published together with the 
edited text, it is always advisable that the editor makes 
the effort of translating the text form him/herself, as this 
is a great way of controlling his/her edition. 

While a digital environment may allow for a variety 
of formats, edited texts with translations in printed ones 
may be provided synoptically, that is on the same page, 
either in two parallel columns or in the format of an ed- 
ited text on top and the translation below. In other publi- 
cations, the text and the translation are given separately 
at the beginning and the end of one and the same vol- 
ume (which is not practical for the reader) or indeed in 
two separate volumes that can be read simultaneously. 
Translations are often accompanied by footnotes, pro- 
viding explanatory observations on matters of content, 
context and interpretation. More rarely, the footnotes to 
a translation even correspond to the critical apparatus of 
the edition itself and thus inform even the less special- 
ized reader about aspects of the text tradition and about 
the editorial choices made. 


2.6.4. Annotations and commentary 

Further types of annotations and commentary may con- 
cern either matters of content or text historical informa- 
tion for which the apparatuses are not the most suitable 
outlet. Specially in editions without translation, it may 
be useful to look for different ways to discuss problems 
of interpretation of contents, but here the focus is on 
issues that concern the text itself, its transmission and 
possibly, more background information and explicit jus- 
tification of the editorial choices. Such annotations can 
be given as footnotes under the text if desired or allowed 
by the series editor, in the introduction or after the text 
at the end of the volume, or indeed in a separate publi- 
cation. 


2.6.5. Indexes 


Several types of indexes may facilitate the use of a 
printed edition; digital editions normally do not require 
these because they are searchable in other ways. Some 
of the most commonly used categories of information 
covered by indexes are: 

— proper names (index nominum), with, for instance in 
editions of historiographical texts, often a separate in- 
dex for names of ethnic groups, tribes, and religiously 
defined communities, index of place names, etc.; 

— concepts, phenomena, themes, etc. (thematic index); 

— all words that occur in the text (index verborum), 
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348 OSE, TITULUS — 


OSE. 

Titulus litteris capitalibus эзш" senp- 
tas + nba lf 
ditun super Нават) Заба О. 





“1 

(19 19 initio vlies 1 H aut 0 Colin desunt; 
testam Onn «applesi e endiee О. Зое Сота 
0. 

03) qmd 0: 
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which may be given in the original language(s), in translation or both— printing a full index of words 

will probably be too costly and space consuming and it will probably be more useful in a digital form; 
— sources and parallel texts (index fontium et parallelorum) sometimes divided into several sub-indexes 

(Old Testament, New Testament, Patristics, Qur'an verses, etc.). 

For some languages, the concept of an index of all words has lost much of its practical value due to 
the availability of large digital text repositories and on-line thesauri (although these do not usually cover 
variant readings). For most oriental traditions covered here, however, such databases do not yet exist or 
do not meet the requirements of textual scholarship, so that indexing and automated lemmatizing remains 
an important and useful task (see the General introduction $ 2.1.2). 


2.6.6. Appendices 


All kinds of further material can be provided in the form of an appendix to the edition, such as marginalia 
or additional lists of variants (see fig. 3.2.17), other texts that are somehow related to the one edited but 
cannot be systematically compared to it, and tables and graphs. 
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APPENDIX IV : APPENDIX LECTIONUM INTERPRETATIONIS LATINAE GUILLELMI DE 
MOERBEKA QUAE A TEXTU RECEPTO DISCREPANT 
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In some cases, it may be useful to add a glossary of technical terms or specialized vocabulary that oc- 
curs in the edited text (for example Sedacer, ed. Barthélémy 2002, I, 203-232), or, in the case of translated 
texts, a lexicon of the terminology of the text in the two relevant languages (see fig. 3.2.18). 

A special kind of appendix is that of photographic reproductions of the manuscripts used. Except in 
the case of short texts, printed editions will contain only samples of such photographs. In the case of short 
or fragmentary texts, such as the Turfan fragments (see Ch. 3 $ 3.9) or papyri (see Ch. 3 $ 3.6) the accepted 
norm is to reproduce the entire text photographically (even if it is relatively lengthy). Finally, palimpsests 
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APPENDICE II 


LEXIQUE ARABE-GREC 


Les mots ou expressions sont classés par racine et suivis du mot grec auquel se trouve 
la référence dans le lexique grec-arabe. Les entrées grecques suivies du signe ** 
désignent des mots traduits de facon erronée par le traducteur. Les hendiadys sont 
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also often require special images (see Ch. 3 $ 3.11). Here, as in other cases, the digital medium is more 
suitable than the printed one for a variety of practical considerations (see the General introduction § 2.3). 
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3. Case studies 


Many problematic issues and practical problems in publishing and dealing with critical editions have been 
systematically presented in Ch. 3 $$ 2.1-2.6. In the following part, twenty three case studies have been 
collected to cover most of the languages under consideration in COMSt and to give COMSt scholars the 
opportunity to focus on aspects specific to their literary, textual and scholarly traditions. Unfortunately, 
Turkish is missing, and Arabic is represented by cases such as the Qur'an, Middle Arabic and popular epic 
that leave the bulk of Classical Arabic literature untouched. 

Each author is responsible for his/her case study, and the point of view is often rather personal. Simi- 
larly, the terminology may be quite different or even slightly discordant in each case study, since differ- 
ences may reflect different scholarly traditions and the variety of theoretical and practical approaches is 
precisely what we intended to survey in this part of the chapter. 


1. Tara Andrews (TA), The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. Digital critical edition of an Armenian his- 
toriographical text 


2. Alessandro Bausi (ABa), The Aksumite Collection. Ethiopic multiple text manuscripts 

3. Malachi Beit-Arie (MBA), Private production of mediaeval Hebrew manuscripts 

4. Valentina Calzolari (VC), Christian Apocrypha in Armenian 

5. Alberto Cantera (AC), The Zoroastrian long liturgy. The transmission of the Avesta 

6. Laurent Capron (LCa), Greek literary papyri 

7. Marie Cronier (MCr), A Byzantine recension of Dioscorides. Historical analysis of manuscripts and 
text editing 

8. Lorenzo Cuppi (LCu), The Septuagint, its Vorlage and its translations 

9. Desmond Durkin-Meisterernst (DDM), The Turfan fragments 


10. Zuzana Gazakova (ZG), Arabic epics 

11. Jost Gippert (JG), Palimpsests of Caucasian provenance. Reflections on diplomatic editing 

12. Gregory Kessel (GK), Syriac monastic miscellanies 

13. Paolo La Spisa (PLS), Middle Arabic texts. How to account for linguistic features 

14. Hugo Lundhaug (HL), The Nag Hammadi codices. Textual fluidity in Coptic 

15. Caroline Macé (CM), Gregory of Nazianzus’ Homilies. An over-abundant manuscript tradition in 
Greek and in translation 

16. Michael Marx (MMx), Manuscript London, BL, Or. 2165 and the transmission of the Qur’an 

17. Alessandro Mengozzi (AM), Past and present trends in the edition of Classical Syriac texts 

18. Sébastien Moureau (SM), Pseudo-Avicenna’s De anima. The Latin translation of a lost Arabic original 

19. Denis Searby (DSe), Greek collections of wise and witty sayings 

20. Lara Sels (LS), The Vidin Miscellany. Translated hagiography in Slavonic 

21. Wido van Peursen (WvP), Sacred texts in Hebrew and related languages. Dealing with linguistic fea- 
tures 

22. Jan Just Witkam (JJW), The History of Вауһадт. Editorial practices for Early New-Persian texts 

23. Ugo Zanetti (UZ) and Sever J. Voicu (SV), Christian liturgical manuscripts 
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3.1. The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. Digital critical edition of an Armenian 
historiographical text (TA) 


The Chronicle of Matt’éos Urhayec'1 (Matthew of Edessa) was written in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, probably in stages between the years 1102 and 1131. Urhayec'i was an Armenian priest resident in, 
and probably native to, Edessa (nowadays Urfa in Turkey); he wrote in the vernacular form of Armenian 
with which he was familiar. His Chronicle covers the history of the Armenian principalities as well as 
Byzantium and the emirates of the Near East between the years 952 and 1129. The text was extended by 
a priest who identifies himself only as Grigor, a resident of the nearby town of Kesun, to cover the year 
1136 to 1162. 

Although the Chronicle was known to have been read by others within a century after it was writ- 
ten—Smbat, the brother of king Het'um of Cilicia in the thirteenth century, relied almost entirely upon 
Urhayec’i’s text for the relevant portion of his own history (Smbat Sparapet 1980)—the 35 surviving 
manuscripts that appear in published catalogues all date from 1590 or later, and the two oldest of these 
(Venice, Mekhitarist library, 887 and Vienna, Mekhitarist library, 574) represent two distinct recensions. 
The manuscripts are held in libraries throughout Europe and the Near East; roughly half of them can be 
dated to the seventeenth century. This was the period of ‘rescue’ of Armenian literature—a concerted 
effort to copy and preserve the texts that had survived the ravages of war and invasion between the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The manuscript (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1896) usually regarded as ‘best’, 
due partially to the claims of its provenance made in the colophon and partially to the presence of two 
passages of text that are missing in all other versions, was copied only in 1689, well after many others, 
and has a marked textual affinity with another, less complete, manuscript (Yerevan, Matenadaran, 1767) 
copied in 1623 that is missing not only the passages in question, but also a substantial chunk of text at the 
beginning. 

The text has been published in two editions; the first, printed in Jerusalem in 1869 (Matthew of Edessa 
1869), used two manuscripts held in the library there that both probably derive from the manuscript of 
1590 (Venice, Mekhitarist library, 887). The second edition, published in Valarsapat (Armenia) in 1898 
(Matthew of Edessa 1898), used Matenadaran MS 1896 as a base text and included a limited set of variants 
taken from five other manuscripts in the same library, namely the collection of the Armenian Apostolic 
patriarchate in Etchmiadzin (Ejmiacin), removed to Moscow at the outbreak of the First World War and 
later moved to Yerevan; today they reside in the Mesrop Mastoc' Institute of Ancient Manuscripts (Mat- 
enadaran). Although the edition of 1898 drew upon a much wider selection of texts than that of 1869, 
neither edition was truly critical and each was based on a small subset of manuscripts without reference to 
any held in western Europe, and particularly without reference to those held by the Mekhitarists of Venice 
and Vienna. 

In this case it is very difficult to apply the usual principles of classical philology in order to recon- 
struct an archetypal text, or even to establish a reliable stemma codicum; almost none of them are help- 
ful or applicable to the Chronicle. Although the relationship between the age of a manuscript and the 
authority of its text is very often problematic, in the case of the Chronicle we have not even that familiar 
dilemma to face: there is no manuscript whose age merits special consideration. There is no poetic metre 
to provide guidance, to hint at what might be a ‘true’ reading as opposed to an ‘error’ in the Lachmannian 
sense. Likewise, the use of the Armenian vernacular makes it impossible to rely on grammatical principles 
to distinguish the text that Urhayec‘i himself is likely to have written, both because we have in modern 
times only a hesitant understanding of the specifics of twelfth-century Edessene Armenian, and because 
we have little assurance that Urhayec'i would have abided by all of these rules even if we possessed them. 
Moreover, the text is relatively long and segmented according to year, which gives immediate rise to a 
suspicion that copyists may not have been concerned with which exemplar they used for any particular in- 
dividual record. The possibility of witness conflation could therefore not be ignored. Given the situation, 
there was a clear need for a full evaluation of all manuscripts, without recourse to the existing editions. 
Here we describe the process used by a single scholar with training in computer programming to produce 
a full critical edition of four key excerpts from the Chronicle (roughly 5,000 words; Andrews 2009). 


Digital workflow for edition 
In order to cope with the large volume of text, and to get to grips with the problem of recovering the his- 
tory of its transmission, the editor chose to embrace digital methods from a very early stage; the decision 
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was facilitated by the editor’s prior expertise in computer programming. While some of the methods used 
are today more easily available to scholars without a computational background, not all of them are, and 
the philologist who chooses to use digital methods is still best advised to have some computational exper- 
tise (whether of his or her own, or hired into the team). 

The first requirement was to transcribe as many witnesses as possible into a digital format, as effi- 
ciently as could be managed. This was accomplished through the use of OCR (optical character recogni- 
tion) to digitize the printed edition of 1898, and successive modification of copies of the digitized text to 
produce full transcriptions of all witnesses. The resulting transcriptions were converted through an auto- 
matic process into a digital format suitable for interchange, based on the TEI guidelines for XML encod- 
ing of scholarly texts (see General introduction § 2.1). This was by far the most time-consuming stage of 
the project, although the total time taken was still less than would have been required for the digitization 
and correction of a base text of the Chronicle, and a sufficiently detailed, accurate, and unambiguous non- 
normalized collation of all witnesses against that text. Although the transcription process described was 
designed specifically for the edition project, the common scholarly need for a good system for manuscript 
transcription has more recently borne fruit. Options include the eLaborate system maintained by Huygens 
ING in the Netherlands (<https://www.elaborate.huygens.knaw.nl/>), the T-Pen system maintained by 
the Center for Digital Theology at St Louis University (<http://t-pen.org/TPEN/>), and the transcription 
environment for New Testament texts maintained by the Institut fiir Neutestamentliche Textforschung in 
Miinster (<http://ntvmr.uni-muenster.de>). 

The next step was to collate the transcriptions of the witnesses. The aim of the exercise was to com- 
pare all witnesses against each other without assigning any single witness greater significance than the 
others, and so the traditional form of collation against a base text was rejected. Instead the editor submit- 
ted the transcribed excerpts to an automatic collation program, in which a ‘baseless’ comparison method 
was used to produce a collated text. The result was available both in spreadsheet format and in a form of 
TEI XML known as ‘parallel segmentation’. The editor was then able to review and, where necessary, 
correct the collation proposed by the software. The total time needed to produce a detailed collation (i.e. 
a collation that included minor variation as well as major) of the text to be edited, from the initial invoca- 
tion of the program to the final correction of results, was approximately an hour and a half. The collation 
program used in this case was developed in 2008, specifically for this project; its source code is available 
online (<https://github.com/tla/ncritic/>). Since then other collation programs have emerged for general 
use, among which CollateX (<http://collatex.net/>) best fits the requirements for baseless collation of an 
arbitrarily large number of witness texts. For collation against a single base text, the best tool currently 
available is probably Juxta (<http://www.juxtasoftware.org/>). 

With the collation stored in a machine-readable format, it was the work of a few hours to produce a 
script to transform the data into a format appropriate for use in programs for the construction of stemma 
hypotheses, such as statistical packages for cladistics and other phylogenetic analysis. Although these 
packages do not produce stemmata per se, they give a very useful preliminary indication of how the manu- 
scripts are related to each other. With that knowledge, and with information about the provenance of the 
manuscripts and information contained in colophons, derivation of a reasonable stemma became possible. 
The scripts necessary for stemmatic analysis were also developed within the context of the edition project. 
A better option today would be to use the tools available on the Stemmaweb site (<http://stemmaweb. 
net/>); alternatively, scholars using the Classical Text Editor software have an option for generation of an 
appropriate data file for direct use in the statistical packages. Some of these are also online, for example 
the parsimony tools provided by the Institut Pasteur (<http://mobyle.pasteur.fr/>). 

Another advantage conferred by a machine-readable collation is the ability to work through the text 
systematically and efficiently for editorial consideration and selection of a lemma text. For this purpose 
another script was written to step through each of the instances of variation and accept input from the 
user/editor; this was used in the first instance to classify the variation (for example, to categorize certain 
parallel readings as variations in spelling of the same word) so that the information could be taken into 
account for generation of stemmatic hypotheses. The use of the tool ensured that these classification deci- 
sions were applied uniformly throughout the text. 

Once a stemma hypothesis was created, the editor used the same script to step through the variants 
again and choose a lemma reading, taking into account the stemma and the surrounding context and re- 
cording an emendation or editorial note wherever necessary. (This script, developed in the context of the 
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edition project, has not yet been reproduced in a form more accessible to textual scholars, although the 
ability to classify variants prior to stemmatic analysis exists within the Stemmaweb system.) The choices 
of lemma, emendations, and annotations were saved into the collation file itself. 


Publication of the digitally-edited text 

In recent years, primarily driven by the European COST action ‘Interedition’ which ran from 2008 until 
2012, there has developed an ever more robust tool-chain for the creation of digital editions, from tran- 
scription and linking of text to manuscript images, through automated collation, to stemmatic and stylistic 
analysis. Nevertheless, the scholar who wishes to publish a completed critical edition in digital form faces 
the difficulty that there is essentially no standard and well-supported way to do it. 

In the case of the excerpts of the Chronicle, the immediate requirement was for a printed version of the 
text to be published as part of a Ph.D. thesis. This was relatively straightforward to accomplish: since the 
edited text was stored in a machine-readable format, the editor was able to prepare the edition for print by 
converting it programmatically into a format suitable for use with the LaTeX publishing package («http:// 
ww w.latex-project.org»). 

The process of digital publication has been more complex, due to the lack of a standard framework, 
layout, or interface for digital critical editions. A satisfactory online critical edition should include all 
witness transcriptions (with facsimiles, if copyright restrictions allow), the edited text with all relevant 
annotations, and a suitable display of the degree and location of variation within the text. In the case of 
the Chronicle, the fact that the text edition, its annotations, and the full witness transcriptions already ex- 
isted in digital form meant that they needed only to be transformed to a form suitable for viewing through 
a browser. This has nevertheless required quite a bit of custom Web development that, at present, would 
need to be repeated and tailored to any subsequent text edition. Every text has its own unique character; 
every editor must make decisions about what features of the text are important to convey and how these 
might be visualized in the digital medium. A vast amount of work remains ahead of us to explore the pos- 
sibilities. 
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3.2. The Aksumite Collection. Ethiopic multiple text manuscripts (ABa) 

An Aksumite collection 

This case-study is concerned with the texts transmitted in a multiple-text manuscript of 162 folia that is 
preserved in a small church in an isolated area at the border of Ethiopia and Eritrea, an area which was 
once the cradle of Christian civilization in the northern highlands of the Horn of Africa. The manuscript 
has no colophon and is not dated, but it contains a series of palaeographic and linguistic features which put 
it into relation with the Abba Garima Four Gospels books, as well as to other ancient biblical manuscripts, 
that probably make it the oldest non-biblical Ethiopic manuscript. 

The example of the “Aksumite Collection’ is useful to highlight some specific features of Ethiopian 
philology that have not been sufficiently considered in the past years, with the exception of the field of 
biblical (New and Old Testament) philology (for a general presentation of the state of the art, current prac- 
tices and innovative proposals in classical Ethiopian Philology, cf. Marrassini 1987, 1996, 2008a, 2008b, 
272—273, 2009; Lusini 2005; Bausi 2006a, 2008b, 2010a). The case study of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ ap- 
pears to be particularly interesting and fruitful for questions of textual history—that is, history of textual 
transmission and history of reception. It can also be used—though to a lesser extent—to show how to deal 
with editorial questions, since it has a very recent and still only partially accomplished editorial history. 

The manuscript has probably remained in the same location for several centuries, thus escaping the 
attention of the metropolitan Ethiopian clergy and foreign visitors. It was discovered, digitized, and fi- 
nally also restored only a few years ago. It has been affected by some losses that do not seem to prevent 
a reliable estimation of its original content, since only a small part of it seems to be lost. It contains ap- 
proximately thirty-six main pieces of patristic, liturgical, and canonical literature, as well as a historical 
text that is a unicum. (They can be reckoned in different ways, depending on whether the sections and 
possible subsections are identified as independent texts.) A few of the texts in this recension are transmit- 
ted in other Ethiopic manuscripts as well; some were known in other recensions only, and a few were not 
known at all (see Bausi 1998, 2002a, 2003a, 2005a, 2006b, 2006c, 2012, 2013a; Dolbeau 2012). I have 
called it the “Aksumite Collection’, since it was apparently translated from Greek into Ethiopic in the Late 
Antique Aksumite period, probably also in an arrangement to some extent reflecting the present one in the 
codex unicus preserved to us (Ethiopia, Tegray, ‘Ura Qirqos, Ethio-SPaRe UM-39). 

Albeit quite different in terms of precise content, the collection as a whole closely resembles and 
parallels the so-called Sinodos, ‘Synod’, an authoritative canonical work translated from Arabic in the 
thirteenth/fourteenth century, and widely circulated since then (far more than a hundred manuscripts of the 
Sinodos probably exist, the most ancient ones coming from the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries; see Bausi 
1995b, 2010b). The Sinodos was believed on sound evidence to be derived from mediaeval Arabic textual 
recensions, but a few liturgical texts, although problematically mixed with later Arabic-based ones, were 
supposed to be more ancient and Greek-based. Among these texts transmitted in the Sinodos, particularly 
important is the Ethiopic version of the Traditio apostolica ‘Apostolic Tradition’, which is unanimously 
believed to transmit for some passages ancient materials going back to the most ancient phase of the tex- 
tual tradition, corroborated by the fact that it matches the most ancient Latin version, which is presumed 
to transmit the earliest phase of the text, against the younger Coptic and Arabic versions (Bausi 2009, 
2010c, 2011b). 


Dynamics of the textual tradition of Ethiopic texts: Aksumite and Post-Aksumite 

The evidence found in the manuscript of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ sheds new light on the enigmatic 
question of the coexistence in the Sinodos of texts with different Vorlagen, i.e. Greek- and Arabic-based 
versions. But let us have a brief look at the background. 

The linguistic evidence (for example loanwords, misreadings, phonetic rendering, syntactic calques) 
has for a long time demonstrated that non-original Ethiopic texts were directly translated in different 
periods from two languages only: Greek, in the Aksumite period (from the fourth until probably not later 
than the seventh centuries, or even earlier) and Arabic (starting from the twelfth/thirteenth century on, at 
the earliest, and continuing for some centuries) in the Post-Aksumite period and throughout pre-modern 
times. Very isolated cases of translations from other languages, such as Latin, exist in modern times, 
but they have no relevance here. Purported translations from Aramaic and also Syriac in the Aksumite 
period have been hypothesized concerning biblical and apocryphal texts (New and Old Testament, New 
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Testament in the ‘Diatessaron’ recension, ‘Book of Enoch’), but they have been ruled out by all detailed 
analysis of the evidence carried out so far. That Greek and Arabic are the languages from which Ethiopic 
texts were translated is nothing else but what is to be expected from the institutional dependence of the 
Ethiopian Church upon the Egyptian Church and the Patriarchate of Alexandria. It was the Church that 
practised, and to a large extent also controlled, together with the monarchy, every aspect of literary activ- 
ity throughout the history of pre-modern Ethiopia. The Egyptian Church first used Greek, later Coptic, 
and then from the tenth century on, Arabic as the main literary language. The missing evidence for direct 
Ethiopic versions of Coptic-based texts has been variously and even convincingly explained by the asyn- 
chronous development of the Egyptian and Ethiopian Churches (Bausi — Camplani 2013, 207—210). 

The ‘Aksumite Collection’ preserves an Ethiopic version of the Traditio apostolica that is, on the 
one hand, a translation independent from the Ethiopic version in the Sinodos (save for some passages; 
see below), and on the other hand, much more strictly parallel to the Latin than any other known versions 
and witnesses. Moreover, it also appears that the few passages in the Sinodos recension matching the 
Latin version belong to the same recension as that in the ‘Aksumite Collection’, which demonstrates that 
these passages descend from one and the same version going back to a common archetype. It should be 
noted that the ‘Apostolic Tradition’ is lost in its Greek original, and the series of reworkings in different 
languages and times it has undergone have made it appear as a piece of ‘living literature’ (Bradshaw et 
al. 2002, 13-14). The debated question of the existence of such an original might be considered outdated 
now, due to the existence itself of the Ethiopic version in the ‘Aksumite Collection’ that strictly matches 
the Latin version (preserved within the “Veronese Collection’ of the manuscript Verona, Biblioteca Capi- 
tolare, Codex LV [53]): this matching certainly presupposes a relatively precise and unitary recensional 
phase, to be identified with the Greek original. This evidence is strengthened by the presence of a con- 
siderable amount of common features in distant lateral areas (Latin domain, Egypt and Horn of Africa). 


Points of view: backward and forward connexions 

As stated before, the manuscript also contains in eight leaves a historical text that is an absolute unicum 
in the Ethiopic tradition. This text is somehow prefixed to the collection, since it immediately follows the 
opening text (a pseudo-apostolic section, so-called ‘Statutes of the Apostles’, known in the original Greek 
as well as in several oriental versions). It is a ‘History of the Episcopate of Alexandria’ from Mark the 
Apostle to Saint Peter bishop of Alexandria (the ‘last of the martyrs’), which is exceptional in considera- 
tion of two aspects. 

First, no literary text dating from the Aksumite period and of historiographical genre has been trans- 
mitted in Ethiopic manuscripts thus far (Baumeister 2006, 41—42; the inscriptions written at the initiative 
of the kings of Aksum are obviously not texts transmitted by manuscripts, cf. Lusini 2001; Witakowski 
2012). Second, the historical text may be identified as belonging to a lost Greek ‘History of the Alexan- 
drian Episcopate' (not to be confused with the later Copto-Arabic 'History of the Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria’). This text has been traced in collections (one Latin excerpt consisting of two letters and a narrative 
portion in between, in the manuscript Verona, Biblioteca Capitolare, Codex LX [58]) as well as works 
(Sozomen's Ecclesiastical History, also hagiographies in Latin versions; see Camplani 2003a, 41—42, 51, 
2003b, 38—39, 2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2011a, 2011b; Bausi – Camplani 2013). Yet the ‘Aksumite Col- 
lection’ is for most of the passages the unique witness of the ‘History’, it preserves the incipit and desinit 
(at least for this recension), and therefore provides by far the most important evidence for reconstructing 
the original text. 

This situation is further complicated by the relationship this historiographical text entertains with, on 
the one hand, (and looking backwards) its sources, of which the ‘History’ is a witness, and on the other 
hand, (looking forwards) its later reworkings, which are textual witnesses of the ‘History’. We can estab- 
lish that the anonymous author of this ‘History’ also consulted and at times inserted materials drawn from 
the Alexandrian archives, as it was customary in Church historiography, also incorporating documents 
into the narrative text (in this case: biographical notes, lists of bishops appointed by Maximus (264—282), 
Theonas (282-300?), and Peter (300—311), and official correspondence). But we can also determine that 
quotations from this ‘History’ survive in a few Ethiopic texts from much later. One of them, an Ethiopian 
arrangement of the ‘Acts of St Peter’ attested in at least two fourteenth-century manuscripts, retains older 
materials and explicitly quotes passages of the ‘Aksumite Collection’, styling it the *Synodicon of the 
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Law’, which is probably the name the collection was to some extent still known by in the Ethiopian liter- 
ary tradition at the time. 

As it appears, the case of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ is extremely useful and seminal in that it highlights 
textual phenomena that were thus far hypothesized in Ethiopic only for the Bible, since the Ethiopic Bible 
was translated from the Greek in Aksumite times and subsequently revised in the Post-Aksumite period on 
the basis of Arabic texts, in turn also based upon Syriac. The collection positively documents the existence 
of double parallel independent translations, as is the case of the ‘Apostolic Tradition’ (there are several 
other texts not considered here; Bausi 2006b), also with older texts occasionally re-used within younger 
versions, and a redactional process that is very difficult to suppose in the absence of positive evidence. It 
also opens new perspectives for research. The ‘Aksumite Collection’ could not be an isolated case (only 
the preservation of the codex unicus that transmits it is, for the moment at least). On the contrary, one 
might think that the old Aksumite translations from the Greek were replaced with new translations from 
the Arabic. Peculiar cultural and linguistic features (obscure mirror-type translations which in the course 
of time became unintelligible, theologically outdated texts) might also have played a role (Bausi 2005b). 


Editorial perspectives 

Such a complex textual tradition can be viewed from several different perspectives, which might also 
require specific approaches and methodologies (see Ch. 3 § 2.1.2). I will try to elaborate briefly about a 
few of these: 

(1) The first remark is that the case of the ‘Ethiopic Collection’ is a typical case-study of the philol- 
ogy of translated texts. The manuscript of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ is actually a witness to the Ethiopic 
translations of some Greek texts (i.e. the earlier versions, since some texts were later re-translated from a 
different Vorlage); because these translations took place in the early phase of Ethiopic literature, there are 
some factors to be considered that are not obvious, such as the possibility of linguistic variations, and the 
consequent question of defining standards—these are not easy to discern since the archaic palaeography 
of the manuscript witness also poses problems. 

(2) The texts (in themselves also an innovation) shared by the ‘Aksumite Collection’ and partially 
or not by other Ethiopic manuscripts (such as in the Sinodos collection, for some passages), show that 
the ‘Aksumite Collection’ (apart from other palaeographic considerations) is not the archetype of these 
translations. The Ethiopic text of the earliest version must be reconstructed by taking into account all 
the extant Ethiopic witnesses: there are good readings (that can and must be checked against the extra- 
Ethiopic evidence) that must be preferred to the readings of the ‘Aksumite Collection’. It must also be 
considered, however, that these supplementary witnesses do represent a different recension, as arranged in 
the Sinodos. This recension is also marked by shared innovations and conjunctive errors of its own, which 
points to a further textual stage, depending upon a subarchetype: the reconstruction of this subarchetype 
should be first undertaken before using it as a witness to the earliest Ethiopic version. This is a typical 
case of the twofold character of texts subject to recensional reworking placed along a chain of textual 
transmission (typically, translations are also such a case): they are potentially at the same time witnesses 
to the previous textual stage, and a subject of editorial reconstruction in themselves; looking forwards, 
this definitely concerns the ‘Apostolic Tradition’, reworked for some passages within a new, later and 
independent translation, and the ‘History of the Episcopate of Alexandria’, reworked for some passages 
in the ‘Acts of Peter’ of Alexandria, in this case possibly by additionally using other Aksumite materials. 

(3) In keeping with what has been said on the twofold character of texts subject to recensional reworking, 
the earliest Ethiopic versions to be reconstructed starting from the manuscript of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ 
shall be edited, taking into account all parallel textual witnesses that might contribute evidence (for exam- 
ple, the oriental versions for the ‘Apostolic Tradition’, but above all the Latin version, and the same applies 
to the ‘History of the Episcopate of Alexandria’, which also requires the consideration of Latin excerpts). 
Obviously, since the Ethiopic version also represents to some extent a recension of its own in comparison 
with the others, every attempt at retrieving the earliest Ethiopic text shall consider that reconstructive hy- 
potheses and conjectures are only reasonable if supported by, or compatible with, the available Ethiopic 
evidence; to define the extent of this process of analysis would be crucial, but it is extremely difficult: it is 
exactly the philological and text-critical domain where all possible competencies and evidence should be 
combined and contribute (historical, cultural, linguistic, stylistic, palaeographic pieces of evidence). 
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28 A. BAUSI LA NUOVA VERSIONE ЕТІОРІСА DELLA TRADITIO APOSTOLICA 29 
1,01 1,1 ФАЧ Ce: B : WATE: ФАЙ: С<0> 2 16 Prodromo della seconda regola. Quanto a cid che 1,0111 
Ah: NATE! ADU: соту : AMA : Dd! ПН: riguarda la parola, rettamente abbiamo scritto sui 
ILAU- : 9"RC : APPR : OY: AANA: AHH: LP carismi, di quanto il Signore secondo il suo consiglio 


da prima concesse all'uomo, offrendogli l'immagine 
che aveva errato. E ora, venuti all'amore che ё in tutti i 1,2 
santi, siamo giunti al punto culminante della tradizione 
che nelle chiese ё opportuna, perché coloro che sono 1,3 


12 C: WLU : A" thtt APAA s 0£AILO:A 
SAC: На Wò RM: RATE aet: С 
AN: APPP i: AU : TRA: ONE ANE! ACHE 


13 РЕТ: ПА: Пао: AA : <>: damus. iN Ч stati edotti del bene, rispettando la tradizione che 
tek: Aùh: LAL: PPP : Nam : COS : AAT sussiste finora, dopo che noi l'abbiamo regolata e una 

14 Com: XG: | Pe: APE! bend: CAs ПА. 17 volta che essi l'abbiamo conosciuta, divengano saldi 

L5 PAPE: <>: MAAN! AGAS: АН: ORE sull’errore dovuto a ignoranza che ё stato or ora 1,4 
U-cül»: FPN: Pen: ERI! AI: AAA: C ritrovato; e perché coloro che non sanno, concedendo 1,5 


lo Spirito Santo perfetta grazia a coloro che credono 
rettamente, sappiano in qual modo conviene che 
coloro che sovrintendono alla chiesa tramandino e 
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queen osservino. 

2,01 2,1 5 ATE: HANAN: MANBAA: LwEP: ti 1 1 Riguardo al vescovo. Il vescovo sia ordinato 2,012, 
22 6f: AS"DA-: WUN: HAPE: OANA: d. essendo scelto tra tutto il popolo; colui che sia stato 2,2 
homes AW! A POA! PADAT : MPAA : AA : nominato e abbia ottenuto il favore, riunitisi il popolo 

23 VAM.: AROSE: 00 : UE: LAN: ob insieme con i presbiteri e con i vescovi presenti, 
fears Cars PING : Абы: ALO! аФйе- convengano nel giorno di sabato, e tutti di comune 2,3 


accordo impongano le mani su di lui, e i presbiteri 
assistano in silenzio, tutti tacendo mentre sono 24 
presenti, in cuor loro pregando la discesa dello Spirito; 


24 AT: Bkm: KPO: ACP: Wie: AU: 
Nae: NAN: ATH! LAAL: ЖАС : o4 : 


25 Ohd^.: WIM: Ue: ЫАЙФЁЙ: Wò Ahde: 17> e un vescovo presente, dietro richiesta di tutti, postala 2,5 
AILE : AL: AOA! Пеле : МА,йФЁй: БАЛ. h mano su colui che viene ordinato vescovo, preghi cosi 

31 PU: ATH: LNA s AMA: ПАС : AUU- : ЛАН, dicendo: “Dio Padre di Nostro Signore Gesù Cristo, padre 3,1 
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Wà c н: На з AQUA : BIC: Odd d: risiede negli eccelsi e vede nei luoghi piü bassi, che 

32 Већ, з LÉATPC : де HATA: Lh}: ATHE : HOU conosce ogni cosa prima che sia, tu che hai dato le 3,2 


ah: Codet: Abt: ACHEPT! NAIN: HAPS regole alla chiesa per mezzo della tua grazia, che hai 
: й : de : preordinato da antico la comunità dei giusti da 


i Р tht: +i 4 
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ah: HAHA 2 Pri ADAM АФ GAP : 4. mondo hai voluto essere donato a colui di cui ti sei 
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Fig. 3.3.2.1 Bausi 2011b, 28—29. 





(4) Looking backwards still, a further step is the attempt at reconstructing the common phase of a 
heavily reworked and varied text: this is typically the case of the ‘Apostolic Tradition’. Whereas in this 
specific case there is little chance of reconstructing a consistent unitary text from textual witnesses that 
have varied and evolved under the pressure of practical needs in the course of time (the ‘Aksumite Col- 
lection’ is not exactly a practical liturgical text, however it behaves and can be considered as such to some 
extent), the reconstruction of common phases cannot be excluded: this is actually the case for the common 
Ethiopic-Latin stage and layer. 

(5) The manuscript represented in this case-study, of course, can also be the object of a ‘new philol- 
ogy’ investigation, with reference to the specific role this precise manuscript of the ‘Aksumite Collection’ 
has played within its context of production and fruition, of which, at the moment at least, we can say very 
little. Yet it also definitely challenges the exclusive character of ‘living literature’ attributed to the ‘Apos- 
tolic Tradition’, that is one of its most important texts, since the precise convergence of two distant manu- 
script traditions (Latin and Ethiopic) points to a very low degree of fluidity and variation in the tradition 
(the same occurs for the ‘History of the Alexandrian Episcopate’) and leaves open the way to a possible 
reconstruction of common ancestors. 
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3.3. Private production of mediaeval Hebrew manuscripts (MBA) 


The singular individual circumstances of mediaeval book production and transmission of Jewish texts in 
Hebrew script require a different approach to textual criticism and editorial methodology than most of the 
current critical approaches and practices. The production of Hebrew codices was never initiated by the 
intellectual establishments. Manuscripts were never fabricated in clerical, academic, or commercial copy- 
ing centres. All the mediaeval Hebrew manuscripts were produced as a private enterprise, and they were 
likewise privately kept and consumed. They were either privately commissioned from independent hired 
scribes or were owner-produced books copied for the copyist’s own use. The individual circumstances 
of Hebrew book production are firmly attested by approximately four thousand, mostly dated, mediaeval 
colophons. Less than half of them were copied by professional or semi-professional or even casual scribes 
commissioned by private people to produce books for them; the rest were prepared by learned users of 
books or scholars, for their own personal use. The phenomenon of manuscripts being copied by their own- 
ers prevailed in all the vast territories where Jews lived and reproduced literary texts in the high Middle 
Ages in the west and in the east (except for Yemen). Such a high rate of non-professional, personal copy- 
ing reflects the extent of Jewish literacy and education, but it must also have affected the transmission of 
written texts and their versions. Whereas institutional and centralized book production and text dissemi- 
nation enabled supervision and control over the propagation of texts and the standardization of versions, 
no authoritative guidance or monitoring could have been involved in the private transmission of texts in 
Hebrew characters. 

Within the individual mode of Hebrew text reproduction there is a fundamental difference between 
texts reproduced by professional or hired scribes, and owner-produced texts. One is entitled to assume 
that the average hired scribe would have been consciously more loyal to his model, probably would have 
avoided critical and deliberate intervention in the transmission, yet would have been more fallible and 
vulnerable to the involuntary changes and mistakes conditioned by the mechanics of copying, while the 
scholar-copyist might intentionally interfere in the transmission, revise his exemplar, emend and recon- 
struct the text, add to it and modify it according to his knowledge, memory, conjecture or other exemplars, 
and indeed regard copying as a critical editing and not merely as duplicating. Moreover, logic suggests 
that scribes would tend to repeat mistakes in their models, while scholars-copyists would correct cor- 
rupted text. The individual mode of Jewish book production and the lack of institutional supervision and 
authoritative control over the dissemination of texts naturally contributed to this process. Indeed, these 
assumptions can be substantiated and verified by scholars-copyists’ own statements in their colophons. 

Reflexive colophons of learned copyists who produced books for their own use confirm the assump- 
tion with regard to their critical manner of copying and attest to the freedom with which they were in- 
terfering in the transmission of the text. They seem to have been confident that they were entitled, even 
obliged, to improve the copied text by their personal critical judgment. Copyists of user-produced books 
testify that their copying involved not only amending and restoring the corrupted model but also criti- 
cally revising and editing it, sometimes while using several models and creating eclectic versions. The 
inclination to editorial intervention in transmission emerged only in the late Middle Ages, from the early 
fourteenth century. 

While applying the genetic approach, stemmatical classification, Lachmannian editorial principles or 
intentional methodology to mediaeval manuscripts which were produced by professional scribes can be 
justified, at least for restoration of corrupted texts caused by the copying mechanisms, they are not valid 
at all in handling self-produced copies which constitute at least half of the extant manuscripts. Contrary 
to what one might expect, the high ratio of user-produced manuscripts and the critical reproduction of 
texts did not necessarily improve the transmission of literary works by eliminating their scribal mistakes 
and restoring their authentic versions, but often engendered scholarly modifications, revisions and re- 
creations of the copied text that may very well have distorted and transformed the original work. Although 
the copies of hired scribes may have been corrupted by accumulated scribal errors, there is a fairly good 
chance that modern editors and textual critics would be able to detect a significant part of them by apply- 
ing philological methods of conventional textual criticism. The versions created by learned copyists on 
the basis of several exemplars or by scholarly conjecture, on the other hand, mixed inextricably disparate 
channels of transmission or conflated different authorial stages of the text and were dominated by personal 
choices and judgments. Such versions present artificial and contaminated texts that mislead modern criti- 
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cal editors in their attempt to classify and integrate them within the chain of transmission. In this respect, 
the damage inflicted on the text by the consecutive reproductions of professional scribes, vulnerable as 
they were in the traps of the copying mechanism, can be much more easily discerned and the authentic 
text reconstructed than is the case with damage caused by the scholarly improvement of user-produced 
books, which is often irreversible. 

The role of the modern editor of Hebrew texts inevitably has to be reduced. Stemmatic analysis is usu- 
ally thwarted and any reconstruction of archetypes in various editorial methods does not fit the singular 
ways in which Hebrew texts were transmitted and should be avoided. Synoptic editing seems to be the 
safest way and should be recommended, particularly when it is considerably facilitated in our digital age. 
Yet even when presenting a diplomatic edition of a single manuscript refraining from critical intervention 
in the text itself there is still sometimes a justification to integrate genealogical criticism. When the num- 
ber of the manuscripts is too large for a synoptic presentation, or when they represent distant versions, it 
is justified to combine diplomatic and synoptic methods by grouping versions, while each is represented 
by one base manuscript accompanied by an apparatus criticus of its group. In the latter case, when sev- 
eral versions are separated in parallel columns, one is entitled sometimes to consider deviation from the 
rigid Bédier method and be assisted by genealogical or eclectic criticism within each version group when 
necessary. Limiting critical reconstruction while not entirely eliminating the critical aspiration of the ge- 
nealogical theory, may be justified in these cases. 
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3.4. Christian Apocrypha in Armenian (VC) 

Closing of the canon and Christian apocryphal literature 

The notion of Apocrypha is closely related to the constitution of the canon of the New Testament books, 
which was the result of a long process of selection that each eastern and western Christian community 
elaborated in its own way. By the fourth century there seems to be a consensus about the contours of the 
New Testament collection in most Christian communities, with the exception of some texts which remain 
of uncertain status, such as the Revelation of John and certain Epistles. The closing of the canon, issued 
from this selection and consensus, caused very old texts, which until then were regarded with authority, 
to take second place or, in certain cases, to be rejected. As soon as the works of the canonical collection 
imposed their authority as the only authentic accounts of the words of Christ and early Christianity, the 
works excluded from such a canon, considered as ‘apocryphal’, started to be progressively disregarded, 
being considered either forgeries, questionable, or even heretical products (for a definition of ‘Apocryphal 
literature’, see Junod 1992). This hostile attitude toward apocryphal literature had consequences for the 
textual transmission of these works. Without being fixed by ecclesiastical usage that could guarantee these 
texts some form of stability, certain Apocrypha simply disappeared, or survived only in a fragmentary 
form. Furthermore, other texts became subject to the opprobrium of censorship, thus being corrected to 
such an extent that it is now difficult to recover their primitive content. This programme of ‘purging’ these 
texts did not take place in a homogeneous way among the different communities. The ancient oriental 
versions, including the Armenian ones, sometimes preserve a state of the text that is closer to the original 
than that preserved in the manuscripts written in the original language (often Greek). Thus, the ancient 
translations constitute important witnesses for the reconstruction of the primitive text. 

In some cases, the lack of institutional supervision—a supervision that was conversely sometimes ap- 
plied to canonical texts, concerning which not even a jot could be changed—had a different consequence 
and allowed extremely unstable transmission of western and oriental apocryphal texts, as well as their 
continuous rewriting and amplification. In this regard, it is important to stress that even after the fourth 
century and the closing of the canon, the different western and eastern Christian communities continued 
to write, and rewrite, apocryphal texts. Often, apocryphal writings have developed multiple textual forms 
through processes of abridgement, expansion, paraphrase and other editorial rewritings. Confronted with 
the ‘movable’ nature of this literature, an editor of texts should not ignore the recent results of the *Nou- 
velle critique littéraire’ and of the New Criticism, and especially its new approaches to such concepts as 
‘text’, ‘author’, ‘authority’, and ‘authorship’ (for an introduction to the question, see Compagnon 1998, 
2000; see also, in France, the classical essays by Barthes 1984 and Foucault 1994). 


The Christian Apocrypha in Armenian 

The Christian Apocrypha in Armenian are a rich corpus still largely unexplored. After the invention of 
the Armenian alphabet, at the beginning of the fifth century, Armenians took a keen interest in literature 
that was later regarded as apocryphal, translating from Greek and Syriac, and creating their own ver- 
sions. Armenians manifested much interest in the apostolic traditions (Leloir 1986—1992). Almost all the 
most ancient apocryphal Acts related to the different apostles (second or third century) were known and 
translated, at least partially. The text that has often been preferred is the final section of such Acts, i.e. the 
Martyrdom (or the Dormition, in the case of the Acts of John), as it was easy to use for liturgical purposes 
because of its limited length. This was certainly well suited to be read on the day of the commemoration 
of each apostle. Among the Apocrypha related to Jesus, the Armenian tradition preserves the works that 
deal with Jesus' birth and infancy, and the Passion cycle. The Marian cycle includes, among others, the 
Dormition, the Epistle of pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite to Titus, the Apocalypse of Mary, as well as 
other Panegyrics and Homilies. In addition to the Apocalypse of Mary, the apocalyptic genre includes the 
Apocalypse of Paul, and an apocryphal Apocalypse of John. Among the epistles, undoubtedly the most 
important are those that form the Correspondence between Paul and the Corinthians, which, for a certain 
period of time, must have been canonical in Armenian, under the influence of the Syriac canon. 

As in other eastern and western traditions, apocryphal Armenian Christian texts also lent themselves 
to many possibilities of transformation and new regeneration. Manuscripts that remain often contain 
traces of several alterations, which may include single words, phrases or entire sections. Predisposition 
to a continual rewriting is undoubtedly one of the key dimensions of this literature. The complexity of 
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the transmission of apocryphal texts often pushes the method of textual criticism to its limits and forces 
scholars to ask themselves the following questions. How to deal with variations and changes, sometimes 
very abundant, which characterize the manuscripts preserving the Apocrypha? What were the editorial 
practices followed in the past and what can we suggest for further investigations? 


The editorial methods and practices adopted by the Mekhitarist Fathers and by Paul Vetter 
The first and in most cases the only editions of Christian apocryphal texts in Armenian language are due 
to the Mekhitarist Fathers of Venice, starting from the end of the nineteenth century. It was in 1898 that a 
work entirely dedicated to Christian Apocrypha appeared with the title of Ankanon girk' nor ktakaranac' 
(Uncanonical Books of the New Testament, ed. Тауес `1). This work was the second volume of the series 
T'angaran haykakan hin ew nor dprut' eanc' (Museum of Ancient and New Armenian Literature), which 
was preceded by the publication of the Ankanon girk' hin ktakaranac' (Uncanonical Books of the Old 
Testament, ed. Yovsep‘eanc’), in 1896. In 1904 a third volume dedicated to the apostolic legends was 
published, the Ankanon girk' arak'elakank' (Uncanonical Books on the Apostles, ed. C‘rak‘ean). The 
editorial methods and practices adopted by the Mekhitarist Fathers are based on principles that are very 
easy to sum up: the choice of a base manuscript, called the bnagir, and the conservative editing of a single 
manuscript text (best manuscript method); the preparation of a very succinct apparatus offering imprecise 
indications of readings of auxiliary manuscripts (orinak ma ‘an exemplar’, miws orinak ‘another exem- 
plar’); and a study almost exclusively of the manuscripts of the easily accessible Venice collections. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century the German scholar Paul Vetter had also begun a project of 
edition of apocryphal texts, basing his editions essentially on manuscripts of the Bibliothéque nationale 
de France. Unlike the Ankanon girk' collections, Vetter’s volumes were enriched with translations and, 
sometimes, a Greek retroversion. But, as explicitly stated in the 1906 edition of the Acts of Peter and 
Paul, Vetter considered it useless to continue his editorial work, having heard about the parallel enterprise 
begun by the Mekhitarists. 


New perspectives 

Even though the enterprise of the Mekhitarist Fathers does not meet the rigorous requirements of modern 
textual criticism, their pioneering work was immense and saved a whole corpus of Armenian literature 
from oblivion. Nonetheless, today these texts should be re-edited using modern principles of text edition. 
A study of the textual traditions that characterize Christian apocryphal texts shows the difficulties that 
editors often have to face. Sometimes such difficulties can be compared to those faced by editors of Medi- 
aeval texts and stem from the conditions of transmission that are typical of apocryphal texts (Cerquiglini 
1989). It is essential to appreciate their textual fluidity, for which the fixity of the printed page is a poor 
representation. 

Which attitude should be embraced when confronting such reworking and multiple textual forms? 
How should such texts be edited? At least two approaches are possible. 1) We can aspire to identify and 
edit only the most primitive version of the text. However, if we choose not to edit later reworkings, we 
deprive ourselves of important witnesses to the transmission history and the reception of the text, as well 
as of their implications for our understanding of the history of Christianity. 2) On the other hand, we can 
regard each recension as an interesting witness and decide to edit as many stages of the text as is feasible. 
In the second case, how to proceed when the number of recensions and their textual variants are so abun- 
dant that their inclusion in an apparatus is impractical? Should we edit each recension independently? This 
is the option sometimes adopted by the Mekhitarists. In the case of the Martyrdom of Philip (Calzolari 
2013) and the Gospel of Nicodemus (Outtier 2010), two recensions were published on the same page, one 
above the other. The Mekhitarist Fathers sometimes chose to publish different recensions of a given text 
one after the other: for example the Apocalypse of Paul (four recensions), the Protevangelium of James 
(three recensions), and the Infancy Gospel (two recensions; ed. Tayec‘i 1898; see also Calzolari 2011; 
Dorfmann – Lazarev 2010; Terian 2008). In itself, a separate edition could be a diplomatic-interpretative 
one, and on this topic it is worth recalling the caveat of Cerquiglini about what he called the ‘tentation 
fac-similaire' (Cerquiglini 1989, 43); the editor should avoid to step away from interpretation and choice, 
which should be the foundations of an edition. In the case of the Anaphora Pilati, the Mekhitarists adopted 
the principle of synoptic columns. 
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Martyrium Pauli (MartP) 


(Final section, preserved in the Armenian MSS Pb Pc U F)! 


Pb Pc 


U 


(Paraphrasis of MartP § 5, first section) 


1. bi ри] quypmgkuy h ҶЕршу 
шршбдб  wjnghy may | дыш 
"luppllnuh ke Pupnup, gh mupgkfi 
b тір pulli be алиди) 
humngk& атыб @шипщ} ирт: 

2. br dhGisqkn шшщ ЇЇ  upfü 
Mmm h шщ пщшїшЁ puky 
ший dil pm ngu kı һшишшпдЁ 
op b cPnhusan а МшйЬрдщ 
qunm] ke ушрпрЬшЁ бы ng: 


Ui Gnfm wuki. « Шуд hpuduü 
huwjukp  yunnmpkugh КЮ jnpduni 
jupnigkug Eplikughu прщи 
шишдЕрЁ, jujdwð — hununmugm£ 
jU.unniufi fn »: 

Һар А пи be ЧЕшшпи uqusLh 
quina mul hphmpkuh prpkmlig: 
Uuk günuu. « Сб шрсшртсЁ 
mnununinmi, Бш àkp h qkpkqdu 
D) mbuwGhgkf шри Брти np 
puqunpu Шаб" Qodma ke S[unnu. 
infu pniuuinpkugkh qakq »: 


1. bi рт qujpugku h ЧЕрш 
upmligh mjlinghh may hi dlnu 
Auppkinuf be Фри), qh mupgl£ 
ho мш amabiak be ији 
шшы айлы Тїшїн upnd: 


(АРеР? 80a-c ; Ó'? 24, 9-25) 
3. (a) ti роце nuüEhG 
qNurgnu 

ошм hinugqnyf h fuqufEfi, 





1F = Yerevan, Matenadaran, arm 993 (a. 1456); Pb = Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, arm 110 (a. 1194); Pc = Paris, 


(MartP § 5) 


1. bi буда бабы чија аав, 
апаш Еу: Бај Тавро. ‘ke 
чФЕрки" mbuwGky pk qupunku, 
hgk un qna: 


2. tv ppl Б}, quhü бш 
Шебиб: Ceo Tluiqnup linslgkug 
qnum un hGfG wuk. « Zurumnugl'f 
b GkGqwGhG Шишшпшбё, np be qhu la 
qhurunmmgbuju frp jmpmgufl p 
linking »: 

Gi Gnfm шићб. « bppuuif ujdd un 
"UEpn(i: bi jnpdund Баш [ш qm be 
juphgbu, — jujyGduid — hurumuugm f 


juunnruófi fn »: 


bi Таби be ЧЁшш и wquşkghh 
абш ший dplpmplut рибо: 
Vung Ф©шїцпи. « Сб wewpmul 
Шш dbp }шц]шцшй: h qEpkqduü 
hé quuGhgkf шри Бшш np 
үшүшүри ушудб, Зрапи ke Даап. 
infu mwugkfi dkq qlihfG Skunfi »: 
be hugkm, шти punmgny uim 
Jupkikyu при! ququnpu — kljug 
ушр, be ршшшрішу qugunpuli kı 
[шиши kppujkgkpkG piy hupuli 
ашу ququpulingi ke шд пу lau 
þpurukgkuj: 

(APeP 80a-c ; Č‘ 24, 9-25) 
3. (a) bı трола muhkhh 
q<Q>wiqnu 


h фам’ hinuqnyh h Ғшцш БО 


Bibliotheque nationale de France, arm 118 (а. 1307); U = Yerevan, Matenadaran, arm 994 (а. 1409). 


2 APeP = Acta Petri et Pauli (BHG* 1490-1491, CANT 193): M. BONNET & R.A. LIPSIUS, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, vol. 1, 


Leipzig 1891 (Darmstadt 1959). 
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3 Č = K'. C'rak’ean, Ankanon girk' afak'elakank', Venice 1904. 


Fig. 3.3.4.1 Calzolari, forthcoming. 


This is the principle we adopted in our edition of the Armenian text of the Acta Pauli (Calzolari, forth- 
coming in the Corpus Christianorum Series Apocryphorum, Calzolari 2004) for the final section of the 
Martyrdom of Paul, which is known in multiple families of manuscripts in different, interpolated forms 
(Calzolari 2007). In particular, the codex optimus of the text—Yerevan, Matenadaran, 993—contains 
several interpolations from the final section of the Armenian translation of the Acts of Peter and Paul, a 
work which became more popular than the Acts of Paul since the third century, after the introduction of 
a common celebration of the two apostles in the liturgy, in the western and in the eastern Churches. The 
manuscript Matenadaran 993 is an interesting witness of the influence of this liturgical evolution on the 
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transmission of the text. Some other interpolations or rewritings are contained in two other manuscripts 
(Paris, BnF, Arménien 110 and Yerevan, Matenadaran, 994). A synoptic presentation makes it possible to 
clearly show the differences between the three rewritten forms. 

The case of the Martyrdom of Paul is easy to treat; more difficult is the case of the Martyrdom of Philip 
(new critical edition in progress by Emilio Bonfiglio) or the Apocalypse of Paul, which were transmitted 
in several recensions and in a great number of manuscripts. A century later, in order to solve such editorial 
issues, are we better equipped than the scholars who lived between the end of nineteenth and beginning of 
the twentieth century? As a general remark, we can stress that, of course, the philological criticism has its 
history now in Armenian studies also, especially in the field of Patristic literature, and we can learn from 
the experience of these modern editions. In addition, concerning the particular case of fluid transmission 
and multiple texts, we should pay more attention to the possibilities offered by computer tools, which with 
their memory and resources might be more capable of reproducing the variability of apocryphal works. 
Employing simultaneous screens, exploiting zoom effects, immediate approaches, moves in the text(s), as 
well as consulting data belonging to different groups in a collective action by means of windows, all this 
would be another way to visualize the different textual forms of a given text. All these actions are able to 
show the dynamic nature of a continuously evolving process of writing (Calzolari 2014a). 
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3.5. The Zoroastrian long liturgy. The transmission of the Avesta (AC) 


The problems involved in the edition of Avestan texts have been discussed recently by West (2008), Hintze 
(2012b), and Cantera (2012b). The present case study concentrates upon the edition of the so-called ‘long 
liturgy’ (for an overview of the Avestan tradition see General introduction § 3.3). 

The Zoroastrian ‘long liturgy’ in reverence of the god Ahura Mazda has been celebrated in the form 
in which it appears in the manuscripts (or in a similar form) since Achaemenid times (c.550—330 BcE) and 
continues to be celebrated today among the Parsis, the Zoroastrians in India. Throughout the centuries this 
liturgy has been one of the most characteristic features of the Zoroastrian community. 

The liturgy of the ceremony in question was composed at different stages in eastern Iran, before the 
Achaemenid times. The liturgy was exported to western Iran, the centre of the Achaemenid power, prob- 
ably during the Achaemenid reign. The version of the liturgy that appears in the manuscripts represents the 
western Iranian transmission, where Avestan, the language in which the recitative was composed, was not 
the performers' native language. Centuries of transmission in western Iran, preceding the beginning of the 
written transmission, have obviously left some traces in the linguistic form of the recitative. 

There are different variants of the ceremony. The most basic one is the daily ceremony, known as the 
Yasna. For more solemn celebrations, an extended form (the Yast г Vispered) is used, which includes some 
additional ritual actions and texts as well as variants of some parts of the Yasna ceremony. The Yasna is 
the basis for a series of liturgies (‘intercalation ceremonies"), in which other texts are intercalated between 
the central texts (the Gathas and the Yasna Haptanhditi). The central texts are composed in Old Avestan, 
an older layer of the Avestan language. 


The Great Avesta, the hyparchetypes and the Ritual Avesta 

In Sassanian times there were two different collections of Avestan texts: (1) the Great Avesta, a scholastic 
collection of all known Avestan texts at Achaemenid times and (2) a series of recitatives of some rituals 
still celebrated in the Avestan language. This distinction has only recently been given serious considera- 
tion (Kellens 1998). However, it has enormous consequences for the editorial practice of the Avestan texts, 
and especially for the edition of the long liturgy. Another important distinction to draw is that between 
manuscripts produced for liturgical and for exegetical purposes (see also General introduction § 3.3). 

The editorial practice of the Avestan textual heritage has always assumed that there was continu- 
ity between a Sassanian ‘archetype’ written down at the time of the invention of the Avestan script (see 
General introduction $ 3.3) and the extant manuscripts. The obvious discrepancies between the contents 
of the assumed archetype of the Great Avesta and the texts contained in the manuscripts have been ex- 
plained recurring to the hypothesis of a series of shorter hyparchetypes, to be dated around the tenth cen- 
tury, Which were regarded as being nothing but fragments saved from the Great Avesta. Karl Hoffmann 
believed that he had provided a decisive philological argument for the hypothesis of the hyparchetypes 
(Hoffmann 1969). In Yasna 12.3, the manuscripts of the different classes show variant readings that allow 
us to reconstruct a common reading ziidiienim for all of them. This, however, is likely to be a corruption 
of ziienim: an early scribe mistakenly wrote ziid, noticed his error, marked iid with deletion dots and 
continued writing the rest of the word (iienim). Later copyists failed to note the deletion dots and hence 
wrote ziidiienim. Since this corrupted form appears in the Yasna manuscripts as well as in the other wit- 
nesses of the long liturgy, and in liturgical as well as in exegetical manuscripts, this seems to imply that 
all manuscripts of the long liturgy (of every type and origin) go back to a single hyparchetype. Similar 
arguments were brought forward by Humbach (1973) for the collection of short liturgies as well as for the 
Videvdad, a collection of prescriptions for keeping the demons away. Thus the linearity of the transmis- 
sion seemed to be granted. 

The first direct consequence this view of the transmission has for the editorial praxis is the prefer- 
ence for the exegetical manuscripts above the liturgical ones. Since the descriptions of the Great Avesta 
in the Pahlavi literature are based upon the Pahlavi translation, it has been assumed that the codices of 
the Great Avesta contained the Avestan text along with its Pahlavi translation. Accordingly, the exegetical 
manuscripts were considered to go back more or less directly to the Sassanian archetype, and were taken 
to be the source of the liturgical manuscripts. The liturgical usage of these texts was believed to have been 
secondary, and accordingly, the liturgical manuscripts were deemed secondary as well. Therefore, the edi- 
tions were based mainly upon the exegetical manuscripts. 
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The liturgical manuscripts attest to different variants of the long liturgy, compiled for different pur- 
poses and dates. Actually, only the daily ceremony is included in complete form in the exegetical manu- 
scripts. Other variants of the long liturgy that exist include only the sections that do not appear in the daily 
ceremony and therefore needed a translation. Thus, the exegetical manuscripts of the solemn ceremony 
(Visperad) include only a selection of fragments of the complete liturgy, which do not form a coherent text. 
Nevertheless, our editions of this ceremony are based on the exegetical manuscripts, and therefore contain 
just the fragments included in them, without indication that they are fragments disseminated in different 
sections of the ceremony. By consequence, some modern translations render these fragments as if they to- 
gether formed a coherent text, and not as different alternatives or extensions of some sections of the Yasna. 

A further consequence of the dependence of the available editions from the Pahlavi manuscripts is 
that the ritual instructions have been discarded in the editions. The liturgical manuscripts include—to- 
gether with the recitative in Avestan language—tritual instructions in Pahlavi, Persian, or Gujarati which 
are essential for understanding the course of the liturgy. Cf. figs. 3.3.5.1-2 which contrast a section of the 
beginning of the long liturgy as it appears in Karl Geldner’s 1885—1896 edition and in an edition based 
upon the liturgical manuscripts. 

A new edition of the long liturgy must therefore be based primarily upon the liturgical manuscripts. 
It must reproduce the ritual variety, including the different variants pertaining to different types of cer- 
emonies, different days and celebrations, and indicate the different options for the mobile sections that 
alternated in every performance (Cantera 2010). Accordingly, numerous sections of the text must be repre- 
sented in several variants. Each variant must have a special numeration and be edited in such a way that the 
correspondence with the sections in other variants of the liturgy is recognizable. I have published on-line 
provisional versions of each variant of the liturgy (<http://ada.usal.es/pages/completeceremonies>) and 
created a synoptic table of the correspondences (<http://ada.usal.es/pages/table>). Former editions (as well 
as the recent revised editions of Geldner's text) provide only the standard version of the daily ceremony 
without any other variant, mainly due to their dependence on the exegetical manuscripts that include only 
the standard daily ceremony. 

The ritual character of the manuscripts challenges their supposed dependence on a single archetype 
as well. For centuries, these ceremonies had been orally performed and transmitted. The priests knew 
them by heart, since the use of manuscripts was not allowed during the performance. The invention of the 
Avestan script provided a new, complementary tool for learning the recitatives and ritual instructions. Our 
manuscripts are thus guides for learning the right performance of the liturgy. Based on their own liturgi- 
cal knowledge, many priests created new manuscripts at different historical stages. In fact, as late as the 
sixteenth century, new manuscripts were copied not only from older written sources, but as well directly 
from the ritual practice and knowledge of the scribe. For instance, the non-dated manuscript 231 (Pune, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Bh5) shows clear traces of having been recorded directly from the 
actual recitation, as we can see from the differences that exist in an Iranian manuscript originating from 
a written source (Y 1.3): 


100 (Library of the Bombay University, Geldner's B3) 
asnaiie.biio. ashi. rataobaiio. hauuane. a$aone. asahe. ғабађі. niuuae: Sauunghe. 


b&uuaracasmano. aoxtó.nàmano. yazatahe. rümano. xàstarae. 


Many features of manuscript 231 reveal a clear influence of the recitation such as for example the use of ë 


xvastrahe), etc. 

It is the ritual uniformity—and not a continuous process of more or less careful copying from one 
single original—that is responsible for the homogeneity of the manuscripts, as well as for some mistakes 
common to all of them. Efforts have been made indeed at different times and with different methods to 
keep the celebration of the long liturgy homogeneous throughout a vast territory (at least in Iran and Gu- 
jarat). Manuscripts were one tool for this; others include a carefully maintained oral tradition, travelling 
priests, and frequent contacts and consultations between the two communities (especially from the Indian 
Parsi community to their Iranian co-religionists). We have been able to determine how in modern times 
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9. " 
КЕРҮҮ, 1 1) Greve T5.6. Kir. Рб. — 2) J2.3. Mfr; psy) 
]6. Hr. L:3. Кї. — 3) Pty. Мб. Кала, Cr. Ва. La; 
з 
me gama) эз оро) ї tie Mix; tid Ja. Ks. Вз. P6; fe ]3.6. Hi. 113.1, 
еду "qn Со mor — 4) Ja. Р. Mfr. Ka; fronhas Ks; $pogenhos? Ja; wC 


ragin Mra, — 5) 42 Ja.6. Ks. РБ. Mfz; 49 J3. Mfr. 
K4. — 6) Ja; ws J6. Lrg; 1 Mfz. — 7) Pts. Mf. L20; 

воду ppp (aat we ]2,3.6. Mía. Kẹ. Lr3. Ba; "y^ Ks. Рб; wauu Cr. 
7, por вә 709 Phony buf" nio BL Mere J3 (in the trans(ntion).s.6 (sec. m.).7. Pt4 (in marg). 
113.3. Kir (in marg.). Рб have the quotation: of h+ 
елф. — $) 4«C Mf. K4: — 9) Ks. Mit; тойу) 
аууу "moon Зәюзљуюү-ы Ја; uwyzy) J3.6; «rne Ка. — 10) Ja; wmm М2. 
K4. Рат. — 11) Ks. Ja.g. Pt4 have here in the translation 


оооба озону злу hiho 


aor юаш!) Afe "oro 


“oer Speen arto ec tore 
the gloss: ре manva flit, which in Lrs. Js.7. P6 


has found its way into the text. J6 has it scc, m. 


Fig. 3.3.5.1 Geldner's 1885—1896 edition of Y. 9.1 (details of pp. 38 and 39 combined). 


certain readings became fashionable and spread from manuscripts of different types to other types over 
thousands of kilometres (Cantera 2012a, 304 and following). Similar processes can be assumed for older 
times and could be responsible for wrong readings shared by all manuscripts, like ziidiienim in Yasna 12.3, 
an error that was first produced in the written transmission, then entered the ritual practice and is indeed 
the form recited today (for another obvious example cf. Cantera 2012a). 

There was thus a reciprocal influence between the written transmission and the ritual practice. Since 
the text copied from a manuscript (often drawn up in its turn by the scribe's own quill) had previously 
been acquired and learnt by heart, either completely or at least partially, and recited daily over years by 
the scribes, unconscious influences were unavoidable. Furthermore, the aim, when copying a manuscript, 
was not to produce a faithful copy of a given original, but a trustworthy guide to the performance of the 
ritual. In this way, manuscripts were consciously adapted to the current liturgical practice. This adapta- 
tion concerns small changes in the recitative and in the ritual, as well as in the phonetics of the recitation. 


The infinite variant readings 

The direct influence of the ritual performance on the manuscripts is at the root of the most noteworthy par- 
ticularity of the Avestan transmission: it does show a great homogeneity regarding the wording (the text of 
each variant of the liturgy is almost identical in all manuscripts, with only minor differences between the 
Indian and the Iranian manuscripts), but every single word of the text appears in an almost infinite number 
of variant readings. Even within the same manuscript, every word will very often be spelt differently in 
different attestations (see fig. 3.3.5.3). 

The choice of the right variant and, generally, the handling of this huge amount of readings of every 
single word is one of the main difficulties awaiting any editor of an Avestan text. Traditionally, editors 
have been very selective about the number of readings to quote. The undisputed superiority of Geldner's 
edition is hence to be attributed to the fact that his apparatus is much more complete than the one provided 
by former editors such as Niels Ludvig Westergaard. Nevertheless, Geldner's apparatus is chaotic, far 
from being exhaustive, and it does not enable readers to know the exact form they will find in the quoted 
manuscripts (since he unifies the variants in groups of manuscripts containing similar but not necessarily 
identical readings). 

Most of these variants are minimal and do not change the understanding of the text. Nevertheless, they 
are important for a linguistic analysis. Therefore, simply to dispense with quoting all these minor variants 
cannot be the right solution. The most convenient method seems to be setting up a typological classifica- 
tion of the variants that allows us to accumulate them in different apparatuses. There are indeed some 
types of variants that can be put together in apparatuses to be printed separately (at the end of the edition 
or in a separate volume), namely palaeographic, orthographic, and phonetic variant readings. 

Indian and Iranian manuscripts do exhibit both palaeographic (for example, the use of a different 
letter for g or for initial y, etc.) and orthographic divergences (such as the different spelling of the diph- 
thongs ao, ae, etc.). These kinds of variants should be included in the apparatus, since the distribution is 
not constant in all the manuscripts. The majority of readings are phonetic variations. Apart from a certain 
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liwmsr bwn 

yo! 

hauuanim. а. ratünr. à 
liaómó. upait, zaraðnšfrən 
atram. pairi.yaózdaüontom 
gadasca. sraumanantour 
афи, parasat, zaradustro. 
Кб. narə. ahi. yim. azom. 
vispahe. арзи, astuuato. 
sraéttoni. dádarasa. 


Y9.3,7 kó...10 amajahe] cf Н210 8 vispalie...astuwató] cf ҮП 2 
1,4, Yt8.53. Yt13.152. Yt19.79. V18,30, 31. P17 (28), Vyt3ó 


1 Invanst bwn) 20. 2010. 2030, 2102, 2104. 2106, 4000. 3010. 4025. 4040. 
4050. 4055, 4060. 3140  Y9.1,2 20. 40. 60.83, 100. 110. 120. 230. 234, 
235, 400, 409, 410, 415, 420, 450, 500, 510. 530. 613. 2. 2010. 
2040, 2101, 2200. 4000. 4010, 3020, 4025, 4031. 4040. 4045, 4050, 4055 
4060. 4100, 4140. 4200. 4210. 4220, 4230. 4230. 4250. 4400. 4410, 4420. 
A510. 4515, 5020, 231. 661. 15, 82. 54. 408. 602. 605. 683. 2030. 2104. 
2106. 2230, 4065, 4070, 4080. 4320. 4340, 4360. 4440, 4450, 4500, 4503, 
4504. 4506. 4507. 5102.418 31] 2200. 4230. 2230] 3 zaradostram] 46 
2200. 4230, 2230] 8 güdásca] 4050] 








1 Шш] 2010, 2030. мушти 20, Ian st 2104, 4010, 4025, 4040, 
4050, 4085, 4060. hwm уг 2106 hwinst bwn) Inr bi Ай 2102 
жутат En уга n ki bd 43140 Y9.1,2 ratüm] arstin 4065 37] hà 
2040, 2104, ощ. 4360. 4500, 4506 3 шарай] upitiat 110, 120, 234. 235 
409, 415, 4200, 4210, 4220, 4240, 4400, 4410, 4420, 4510, 4515, 231 
681. 408. 418, 602. 683. 4440, 4450. 4500, 4503. 4507. up; 4250 
prat 420, рда! 15 | zaráadnstram] zinvhšryw: 681 4 item] om. 
4050(ftrans sl.) 6 adim] 110. 126, 234, 400, 409, 410, 420. 450. 
510. $30, 613, 4000. 4020. 4515. 605, 4450, 4504, Adam: 83. 2010, 
4055. 4060. 4200, 4420. 4065, 4320. 4500 a dmn: 2040, adam; 8% 
2010, 4055. 4060, 4200. 4420. 3065, 4320. 4$00. йм: 4400. 7 вага] 
пага: 409. 4031, 231, 43540, 4504 ahi] om, 110, 235, 231 add 
mið zii, zaraemérrm — dO]. aniro.ziiar za uita айе), 235(41 
maS, zaraPustarom). 409 (vl. гайга), 415, 420(У1, zaiiat). 677. 682. 
3400(vl zaraéuéstarom),  4410(wl. zaraeustarsmn). — 4420, 3510(М1 
meer.) 4515, 231(vl maiBaió, zie). 681 (vl. айар), 408 (У), zadiat) 
418 é0l(vl zaráBustrsm) O83 (vb спб} 43230. 4340(v1 
затёцвіағәца). 4360(vl. zor&v4mrom), 4440. 4450. 4503 (vl. узш), 
4504 (zaruran). 4506. 4507 8 vispahe] sispe: 409. 320, 682. 
4210, 4220. 4240. 4250, 4410. 4420, 4510. 405, 4340. vispā 4515, 
3360. 4504, vispa: 415, 418. 602 vibpa: 231 vipi: 4440 9 dádarosa] 
амм: 110, 234, 682. 681, 418, 683. 2106, 4500, daoarst 120, 235, 415. 
4220. 4400, 4515. 602. didars«ca: 2010. 2040, 4055, 5020. dioarssca 
4240. 2104, dadsrasca: $2. dadirsíca: 230. dápnurajco: 100 dádarzssm 
500. dādarase: 420 








Fig. 3.3.5.2 Cantera's provisional edition of Y. 9.1. 
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Y9..3. hauuamim] hiuvanüm 60, 4010, 4025, 4055, haunanam 4210, 
4510, 231, 418 à ratüm] ratius 120. 235, 4200. 4240 | гайт]. гай 
20, 60, 83, 2010, 2040, 2101, 4000, 4031, 4040, 4045, 4050, 4060, 4100, 
9140, 5020, 15, 82, 84, 2030, 2104, 2206, 4070, 4080, 5102, vati- 3020 
й haómo] йһлош© 100. 120. ahaómo 4240 3 haómó] 15, 
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ginwh$rym: 681 4 dtram) Atarem: 120, 235. 409, 415. 420, 450. 077. 682, 
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4100. 4140. 15, $2. 2104. Sərən 20. 83, 2010, 2101. 84. 2106. 4080. 
5102 | palriyaózdadagtam] pain yao2da82ntom: 400. 410. 415, 500. 613 
4400. 4510, 4515. 408. 602, 605, 4340. 4450. 4503, 4504. 4506, 
pairi. yiöżdaðəņtəm: 60, 2010, 2040. 2101, 4010. 4025, 4040, 4050, 4060, 
4140, $4, 2030, 2106. 4065, 4080. 5102. pairi.yózda6antsm: 20. 4000, 
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раш paożdaðəam tam: 4440. 4507 pain yao2da6snom: 100, 230 
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4055 pairi.yaósdotantam. 4100 paini yozdaðantam 4320. 
paiii yadzoaBaytant: 2104 pain yaozdaiBantom: 4410 
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páB3.sea: 3210, 4240, pAbs-dea: 100, 230, páBáscá: 4140, yABAsen: 231 
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A320 6 adim] лажи: 20, 60. 235. 415. 677. 2040, 2101. 4010. 4025, 
4031. 4040, 4045. 4100. 4140. 4210. 4220, 4240. 4250, 4510. 5020. 681 
15, S2; $4. 408. 418. 602, 683. 2106. 4080, 4360, 4503. 4506. $102 adam 






A(-60) а {-110. 234) à ^ (4030, 4041, 4051. 4110) 5 (-4201. 4220. 4260) 
331 400 415 420 500 550 613 681 2010 2040 2101 2200. 4065. 401%. 
5300, 570 


Fig. 3.3.5.3 Phonetica et orthographica of the first verses 
of Y. 9.1. 


instability or insecurity concerning the pronunciation of complex consonant clusters, it is obvious that 
the language spoken by the performers of the liturgy influenced the recitation and, consequently, also its 
representation in the manuscripts. Thus manuscripts from Yazd and Kerman typically show a confusion 
of гапа ài from the middle of the seventeenth century on—a dialectal feature of the Yazdi dialect. It is 
important to observe that manuscripts whose colophons declare them to be copies from other ones which 
distinguish the sounds still perfectly may show just this confusion (such as manuscript 4050 = Tehran, 
Ketabhane-ye Magles, 16626, which is declared to be a copy from manuscript 4010 = Yazd, private col- 
lection of Vahid Zolfeghari, or another manuscript of the same scribe). Another confusion which can be 
similarly explained is the occasional use of и for à in the Iranian manuscripts (Yasna 9.8 dahukam instead 
of dahakam: manuscripts 20 = Tehran, Ketabhane-ye Magles, 15284; 4000a = Tehran University, no shelf- 
mark; 4100 = Tehran, Ketabhane-ye Magles, 15283; 4090 = Tehran, Yeganegi Library, no shelfmark). 
These variant readings provide lots of information about the evolution of the recitation of the liturgy in 
different areas during the last five hundred years. Nevertheless, if we confine phonetica et orthographica 
to separate apparatuses, the edition will be more convenient. Compare figs. 3.3.5.1—3 showing Yasna 9.1 
in the edition of Geldner and in a provisional edition with separate apparatuses. 


The choice between readings and the geographical and chronological scope of the edition 


All editors have noticed that the text of the recitatives was influenced by the ritual performance (known 
as Vulgata recitation), but these influences were considered to be occasional and never systematic. Nev- 


ertheless, the ubiquitous confusion of 7/7 in Iranian manuscripts proves that such influences can be sys- 
tematic indeed. I have recently revealed other instances of an independent, regular phonetic evolution in 
Indian and Iranian manuscripts (Cantera forthcoming). This concerns disyllabic words ending in ^oiium, 
which always appears as ^orm (отт acc.sg. of aeuua- ‘one’, hoim acc.sg. of haoiia- ‘left’, but vidoiium, 
haroiiüm, etc.) in India, whereas in Iran they appear as oiium, hoiium. 


3.5. The Zoroastrian long liturgy. The transmission of the Avesta (AC) 381 


Although the invention of the Avestan script has slowed down the phonetic evolution of the Avestan 
recitative of the long liturgy, it has never completely stopped it, and the changes that continued to take 
place are reflected in the manuscripts, especially in the liturgical but also (although to a minor degree) in 
the exegetical ones. Thus the Iranian manuscripts show a different text from the Indian ones. Geldner’s 
edition was based mainly on the Indian manuscripts, but he often used readings from Iranian manuscripts 
as well. The texts of the old editions and those of the modern ones are frequently a totum revolutum of 
Iranian and Indian readings. 

The Iranian manuscripts usually prove to be more conservative. For instance, the distribution between 
ў and š (but not $) is still maintained in the Iranian manuscripts of the seventeenth century but already 
lost in Mihraban’s manuscripts from the fourteenth century (500 (J2 = Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 
Zend 4.2), 510 (K5 = Copenhagen, Royal Library, Cod. Iran. 5), 4600 (L4 = London, British Library, 
Avesta 4), 4610 (K1 2 Copenhagen, Royal Library, Cod. Iran. 1)). But their text can by no means taken 
to be identical with the recitation in Sassanian times. There is no doubt that phonetic, textual, and ritual 
changes modified the liturgies from Sassanian times to the date of the first Iranian manuscripts (end of the 
sixteenth century). The differences are not enormous, but undeniable. 

Consequently, any editor must determine the geographical and chronological scope of his edition. 
The editors of the nineteenth century took a different stance on this question, albeit only theoretically: 
Westergaard wanted to edit the Sassanian Avesta; Geldner, the hyparchetypes of our manuscripts pro- 
duced some centuries after the end of the Sassanian empire. In fact, both editors assembled almost the 
same text, mainly based upon the readings of Mihraban’s manuscripts, but interspersed with readings 
of other manuscripts whenever they considered it convenient for philological or linguistic reasons. The 
number of inconsistencies thus achieved is enormous. Karl Hoffmann tried to rationalize the choice of 
readings and to avoid inconsistencies. In his view, after a philological and linguistic analysis the editor 
has to decide which was the original reading in the Sassanian archetype, and to edit accordingly, inde- 
pendently of the testimony of the manuscripts. 

Today, Hoffmann's methodology has been widely accepted because of some obvious advantages. How- 
ever, it is not without its own difficulties, because the choice of reconstructing a Sassanian archetype free 
of inconsistencies poses certain problems: (1) the existence of such an archetype is extremely dubious, as 
was demonstrated above; (2) even if it had existed, it is very unlikely to have been consistent, since it was 
the result of a long oral tradition (which has survived until modern times); and (3) the exact reconstruc- 
tion of the Sassanian shape of the Avestan recitation archetype is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
We can only trace the history of our manuscripts back to the tenth century. Therefore, the textual-critical 
analysis cannot provide us with any information about changes that took place between Sassanian times 
and the tenth century. The dead letters (letters that are still used in the manuscript but not in their original 
use) are fortunate exceptions that allow us to know some features of older witnesses, but they do not yield 
the exact shape of the complete recitation. Linguistic analysis can help us only to a limited extent, since 
we are unable to determine the exact shape of a text at a given time and in a specific place. Therefore, it 
is more realistic to edit the liturgy as it was celebrated at a time which we can reconstruct through both 
textual criticism and linguistic analysis. In my opinion, the oldest version of the liturgy we are able to edit 
1s its celebration in Iran between the tenth and the sixteenth century. The data of the apparatuses will then 
allow us to follow up the ceremony's history in India and Iran until the nineteenth century. 
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3.6. Greek literary papyri (LCa) 


Literary papyri present many aspects that are not usually found in other kinds of manuscripts. First of all, 
a papyrus is a peculiar witness to a text: it is sometimes even the only one, or in most cases, one of the 
oldest. The text contained in a papyrus is therefore edited on its own, even if the edition may requires the 
help of one or several other witnesses (if they exist and are known). Physical data about the papyrus must 
be studied with special attention: a papyrus is usually a fragment, or a group of fragments, which conveys 
an incomplete text; the reconstruction of the original layout, as well as palaeographical peculiarities, can 
provide information on the context of writing and can help to determine the size of possible lacunae. 


Description of the papyrus 

It is recommended to start the edition with a precise description of the papyrus or of the fragments. Such 
a description will include: the number of fragments and their size; the orientation of fibres and whether 
or not the papyrus is written on both sides, on recto and/or verso (recto is the inside of the roll, verso the 
outside—NB: the recto is normally written first; if a text is written on the verso, it normally indicates a 
secondary use of the papyrus, which gives a terminus ante quem for the date of the text on the recto); the 
presence of margins and intercolumns, as well as their sizes, the presence of kolleseis, and, if several are 
visible, the distance between them. 

After the physical description, the codicological part will follow. This will include: the number of 
lines of the column, or of the page; the approximate number of letters per line, if this is possible to de- 
termine; the size of a line (height of the letters and of the spacing, and length of the line); in the case of a 
page, the size of the written surface. 

For the typology of ancient books, one can refer to Turner, who proposes a classification of codices 
according to their layout specificities (Turner 1977); otherwise, Johnson proposes a close analysis of for- 
mal and conventional features for over four hundred bookrolls from Oxyrhynchus (Johnson 2004). 

Lastly, a palaeographical description is provided. This will include: the form and possibly ductus (in 
the sense of tratteggio, cf. Ch. 2 $ 1.2—1.3) of the letters; identification of the scribe (see for example 
Johnson 2004, 17—32, for the scribes in Oxyrhynchus; Cavallo 1983, 28—46, for the scribes in Hercula- 
neum); marginal annotations (paragraphos, koronis, stichometric annotations, etc.) and vacats in the text; 
punctuation and accentuation; presence of a second hand, of corrections, etc. 

Other elements are useful to determine the structure of the text. For example, in the case of a theatre 
piece, the change of character can be noted with a paragraphos under the first letter of the line. In Hercu- 
laneum papyri, the end of a sentence is normally indicated by a one-letter-size vacat and a paragraphos 
under the first letter of the line; the presence of a koronis indicates the beginning of a new chapter. 

The letters can be compared with other published papyri in order to establish the date of the fragment. 
Nowadays, many editions offer excellent plates of papyri, and more than 2,800 photographs of Greek 
literary papyri are accessible on the Internet (their URL can be found via the Leuven Database of Ancient 
Books, <http://www.trismegistos.org/ldab/>). One can first refer to the palaeographical studies in Turner 
1971, in Cavallo – Maehler 1987 and Cavallo — Maehler 2008. The Leuven Database of Ancient Books 
provides a research field for the script type: even though this field is not systematically filled, and the ter- 
minology employed is not clearly indicated, it can be used as a tool to find photographs of similar scripts. 
If the script is easy to define (for example biblical majuscule, Alexandrian majuscule, uncial, etc.), one 
can easily consult specialized books about this script. 


Edition of the text 
In most cases, the papyrus is partly or severely broken, and fragmentary. It is thus necessary to indicate 
clearly what remains. Papyrologists commonly use a set of diacritical signs as editorial convention (this 
list can be found in Schubert 2009, 203). It is important to follow these conventions as they warn the 
reader about the real state of preservation of the papyrus, and the level of certainty of the reading. 
Regarding well-known texts, a diplomatic edition can be sufficient; but in many other cases, it is 
preferable to present both a diplomatic transcript of the papyrus and a normalized edition, one facing the 
other. The transcript should respect the exact presentation of the papyrus, including vacats, abbreviations, 
nomina sacra, corrections, accentuation, annotations, punctuation, iotacisms, and scribal errors. Since 
there are many uncertain readings, corrections, abbreviations, and unusual forms, it is preferable to use a 
font and/or software that allows for the easy typing of all required signs (underdotted letters, simple and 
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double square brackets, abbreviations, etc.). The edition, on the other hand, will give a normalized text, 
with a standardized accentuation and punctuation, indicating where the text has been corrected. Where it 
is possible to complete the missing text, these supplements should appear clearly in the edition, so that it 
is evident for the reader that the text is supplied by the editor and does not appear in the papyrus. If the 
restitution of the text is uncertain, however, it is preferable to give hypotheses in a commentary rather 
than in the text itself. 


Apparatus and commentary 

An apparatus will depend on the state of the papyrus: it may be necessary to give a palaeographical ap- 
paratus when readings are really difficult and doubtful. If the text is already known, the palaeographical 
details may be better studied in the commentary, and the apparatus used for comparison with the mediae- 
val and papyrological tradition. 

The commentary is the freest part of the edition: it can contain proposals for supplements, explanation 
of interesting passages, comparison with other known texts that can help to understand the content of the 
papyrus. However, it should always be as brief as possible so that the edition remains a valuable resource 
for a long time, whereas the commentary can always be improved via further analyses. In an unidentified 
text, it is quite useless to give all the parallels of a given word, or to provide all the words fitting with the 
remaining letters of a broken word. The P.Oxy series provides a good overview of the diversity of texts 
found on papyri and, as a result, of the possibilities of apparatus accompanied by a commentary, and of 
what is expected from a papyrological edition. Nevertheless, other corpora of literary papyri (for example 
Porter — Porter 2008, containing only New Testament Greek papyri; P.Gen., containing a variety of literary 
texts; etc.), or isolated editions may be a precious help, depending on the kind of papyrus one has to edit. 


Photographs 

Last, but not least, no edition is complete without access to good quality photographs of the papyrus. It is 
necessary for readers to be able to check the readings of the editor and, eventually, to improve them. Fur- 
ther, reproductions provide an image of the papyrus, which itself can always get damaged or lost. It also 
contributes to the greater knowledge of literary palaeography, and offers the possibility of discovering 
connexions between fragments dispersed in different collections. However, in order to be really useful, 
photographs have to be made in a high resolution (600 dpi is a good standard), and with a focus that gives 
a good view, not only of the text, but also of the fibres and of the texture of the papyrus. At such a high 
resolution, it is possible to tell that separate fragments were formerly parts of the same manuscript, while 
the connexions remain doubtful if the fibres are not precisely visible. Nowadays, more and more institu- 
tions propose to make the catalogues of their published papyri available online, which is a great help for 
scholars. In such cases it is possible simply to share the URL of the photograph. 
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3.7. A Byzantine recension of Dioscorides. Historical analysis of manuscripts and 
text editing (MCr)' 


The present contribution deals with a special textual form of Dioscorides' pharmacological encyclopaedia 
known as De materia medica (‘On medical materials’), written in Greek during the second half of the first 
century cE. It describes about 800 'simples'—that is, basic products (mostly vegetable, but also animal, 
mineral, etc.) that one can use for the preparation of medicines. This provides a good example of how 
scientific or technical texts are often re-elaborated, in order to make them fit for practical uses, and of how 
palaeography and codicology can be useful for classifying the various witnesses to such texts. 

About a third of the Greek witnesses of De materia medica (eighteen manuscripts out of more than 60) 
preserve this treatise in a longer version than what is considered to be its original form (see fig. 3.3.7.1 
for a partial stemma of the manuscripts of De materia medica). Indeed, although as a whole this version 
follows the original division of the work (into five books, where chapters are grouped according to their 
subject: for example, animals, minerals, wines, oils, trees, cereals, vegetables, plants, and so on), it con- 
tains some more chapters and, within the authentic chapters, more information (for example, synonyms 
for names of plants in Greek and other languages). It also often presents variant readings, some of which 
are not necessarily erroneous. The last editor of Dioscorides, Max Wellmann, called this longer recension 
Di, for Dioscorides interpolatus (Wellmann 1906-1914, П, xii-xiii): he demonstrated that almost all the 
additions it contains are not authentic, but he could not determine the time when this reworking hap- 
pened, nor its precise place. Consequently, he gave it a considerable importance in his apparatus criticus 
although he generally does not choose Di's variant if it is not supported by any other witness. 


s.I original 
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Caption: 
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Fig. 3.3.7.1 A partial and simplified stemma codicum of the manuscripts of De materia medica. 


* This contribution is the result of the studies I dedicated to the manuscript tradition of Dioscorides’ De materia medica in my 
(unpublished) PhD thesis (Paris, École pratique des Hautes Études, 2007). For a more detailed demonstration on this subject and 
complementary information, see Cronier – Mondrain forthcoming. 
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This textual form had a large diffusion not only through manuscripts but also in printed editions, 
since it was the basis of the first Aldine edition of Dioscorides (Venice, 1499) which, although its text 
was somehow reviewed in the second Aldine edition (1518) thanks to another manuscript, was the basis 
of all subsequent printed editions and translations into modern languages until Wellmann’s edition at the 
beginning of the twentieth century (Wellmann 1906—1914). It is therefore under this interpolated form that 
Dioscorides’ text was read in modern times. 

I would now like to show how one can behave when faced with such textual variations, so as to de- 
termine whether or not they are authentic and whether the editor should take them into account for the 
constitutio textus. 

A first observation is that all the manuscripts preserving this textual form are made of paper with wa- 
termarks, and most of them (according to watermarks, but also to palaeography) go back to the fifteenth 
century and none is prior to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

A few relevant variant readings and some external elements allow a rough classification of these 
manuscripts. For example, manuscript Paris, BnF, Grec 2183 (middle of the fourteenth century) contains, 
in its wide margins, some excerpts of Galen’s De simplicibus medicamentis, added by a second hand (but 
contemporary with the main scribe). Thus, one can presume that all the manuscripts bearing such excerpts 
most probably descend (directly or indirectly) from the Paris manuscript. Such are, for example: London, 
BL, Harley 5679 (end of the fifteenth century or very beginning of the sixteenth); Salamanca, Biblioteca 
General Universitaria de Salamanca, 2659 (second half of the fifteenth century); Vatican City, BAV, Pal. 
gr. 48 (end of the fifteenth century) and Vat. gr. 289 (third quarter of the fourteenth century). 

The philological analysis (which does not demand a complete collation) leads one to establish that all 
manuscripts of the Di form descend from Venice, BNM, gr. 271 (collocazione 727) (first half of the four- 
teenth century). Alain Touwaide reached the same conclusion in his 2006 study. In particular, he convinc- 
ingly established that Paris, BnF, Grec 2183 descends from Venice, BNM, gr. 271, contrary to Wellmann’s 
assertion that both were copies of a common lost ancestor (Touwaide 2006, 205). As a consequence, we 
can consider Venice, BNM, gr. 271 as the archetype of this branch and, therefore, as the only witness to 
consider in the philological analysis of the Di form. 

We now have to determine its philological value for the constitutio textus of De materia medica. As 
Wellmann established, Di is a sort of mix between two different textual versions: its basis is an exemplar 
of the original form but it bears numerous and deep additions and emendations coming from a distinct 
source, hence its designation by Wellmann as Dioscorides interpolatus. Wellmann rightly identified the 
manuscript of the original form that was the source of this work: Florence, BML, plut. 74.23 (end of 
the thirteenth century or beginning of the fourteenth; see fig. 3.3.7.2). As for the additions and variant 
readings, however, he could establish that they came from what we now call the ‘alphabetical five books 
recension' of De materia medica but, since he did not have access to the main witnesses of this family, 
he could not arrive at further results. I have established that the original exemplar of the 'alphabetical 
five-books recension' is New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library and Museum, M. 652 (beginning of the 
tenth century; on this manuscript and the 'alphabetical five-books recension', see Cronier 2012): during 
Wellmann's time it was kept in a private library (that of Sir Thomas Phillipps in Cheltenham). This last 
manuscript was the model of Mount Athos, Mone Megistes Lauras, Q 75 (end of the tenth century or be- 
ginning of the eleventh), whose scribe also resorted to a second model, now lost (Cronier 2006). 

Actually, many peculiarities of Di have no equivalent in New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library 
and Museum, M. 652 but go back to Athos, Mone Megistes Lauras, Q 75, which we can thus consider 
as a source of Di. Apart from minor variant readings, some of them consist of personal commentaries on 
Dioscorides' text, criticizing or confirming such and such an assertion by Dioscorides. They reveal a good 
knowledge of the therapeutic properties of some plants and, as such, probably constitute personal remarks 
of a medical practitioner. John M. Riddle offers an interesting account of these additions thanks to his 
examination of several witnesses (Riddle 1984); however, he focuses on their pharmacological interest 
and he does not in any way attempt to determine their origin, which is nevertheless easy to find (the Athos 
manuscript). More recently, Touwaide (2006, 205) underlined the importance of the Athos manuscript 
in the constitution of Di's text but he did not clearly explain the modalities of this work of comparison 
between Athos, Mone Megistes Lauras, €2 75 and Florence, BML, plut. 74.23. However, one can firmly 
establish this by an examination of the manuscripts. 
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Let us go back to codex Venice, 
BNM, gr. 271 and make a material 
analysis of it. Its watermarks situate the 
making of its original part (ff. 14—145) 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century, whereas ff. 1-13 and 146-153 
are a restoration of the first half of the 
fifteenth century. The single scribe 
(apart from the restoration) has not 
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signed his work but, as Alain Touwaide Ё | рн c: айы, pes 
rightly suggested, he is also the copy- tuy rd А S) md win 
ist of another Dioscorides manuscript: ест 
Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 77. Contrary 

to what Wellmann thought (and this 
led him to a philological aporia), this 
last one is not homogeneous but it also 
consists of an original part (ff. 32-39, 
50-55, 57-114) going back to the sec- 
ond quarter of the fourteenth century 
according to its watermarks—this is the 
part due to our scribe—a restoration of 
the first half of the fifteenth century (ff. 
9-31, 40-49, 56) and a supplementary 
quire of the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (ff. 1-8). 

An interesting phenomenon ap- 
pears when examining the original part 
of Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 77: the 
main text is obviously a copy of Flor- 
ence, BML, plut. 74.23, as Alain Tou- 
waide rightly demonstrated (Touwaide 
2006, 205): since Vatican City, BAV, 
Pal. gr. 77 contains all the erroneous readings of Florence, BML, plut. 74.23 and never offers a good read- 
ing against it, there is no necessity to postulate, as Wellmann did, the existence of a lost common ancestor. 
But what autopsy indeed reveals (and not microfilm reading, which is unclear) is that the same scribe, 
after having copied the Florence manuscript, reviewed its text by comparison with another manuscript— 
i.e. Athos, Moné Megistés Lauras, Q 75. Consequently, in Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 77 there are numer- 
ous interlinear variant readings coming from the Athonite manuscript and, in the margins, several longer 
additions from the same source. However, the influence of the Athonite codex is much less important in 
Vatican City, ВАУ, Pal. gr. 77 than in Venice, BNM, gr. 271. 

From a philological point of view, the relations between these last two manuscripts are very hard to 
establish, because of the complexity of the emendations in the Vatican manuscript: in some places, one 
can hardly distinguish the original reading from what are corrections. However, one can find a very sat- 
isfying solution by considering the manuscripts themselves and wondering about the reasons why they 
were made. While Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 77 looks like a sort of draft, Venice, BNM, gr. 271 bears all 
the aspects of a fair copy: one must keep in mind that both are due to the same scribe, even for the emen- 
dations and annotations. Evidently, a Byzantine man in the first half of the fourteenth century—i.e. our 
scribe—considering that Dioscorides’ text was transmitted under very different forms (the original one 
and the alphabetical five books recension), decided to establish a new edition of this treatise by compar- 
ing two manuscripts (Florence, BML, plut. 74.23 and Athos, Moné Megistés Lauras, Q 75). After having 
completed a copy of the first (the original state of Vatican City, BAV, Pal. gr. 77), he annotated it according 
to the second one: in this way, he established a draft of his new edition. Then he made a fair copy of it (that 
is: Venice, BNM, gr. 271), which would be the official exemplar of this new edition. There was probably 
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Fig. 3.3.7.2 Florence, BML, plut. 74.23, end of the thirteenth or beginning 


of the fourteenth century, f. 96v (De materia medica, beginning of book 
Ш). The first model of Vatican City, ВАУ, Pal. gr. 77. 
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a large demand for Dioscorides’ text in the milieu where this scribe was working: this explain why it was 
quickly reproduced in several copies during the next decades. 

This explanation becomes even more convincing when palaeography allows us to identify the scribe 
responsible for this work: as Brigitte Mondrain recently stated (Mondrain 2012b, 632), it is aman known 
as Georgios Chrysokokkés, who was a physician in Constantinople in the middle of the fourteenth century 
and copied several manuscripts, not only of medical content, but also dealing with astronomy and clas- 
sical literature (on this man, see Gamillscheg et al. 1997, 64, no 126). As a physician, he was very likely 
to be interested in possessing a book of De materia medica bearing a text as accurate and exhaustive as 
possible. 

This historical explanation allows us to consider codex Venice, BNM, greco 271 as the first exemplar 
of what we can consider an edition of Dioscorides’ treatise, and Vatican City, ВАУ, Pal. gr. 77 as its draft. 
As the two ancestors of these manuscripts have survived (Athos, Moné Megistés Lauras, Q 75 and Flor- 
ence, BML, plut. 74.23), the editor should not give any more weight to Di’s readings in the constitutio 
textus of the original treatise by Dioscorides (even if the Di-version could be edited and studied on its 
own; in this case, Venice, BNM, gr. 271 would be the only base-manuscript for such edition). 

Obviously, this assertion, establishing the relationships between these four manuscripts, is not valu- 
able in itself but demands philological confirmation, and actually a philological analysis leads us to the 
same results but, as we have seen, less easily. It should be stressed that both types of analysis are comple- 
mentary. Indeed, when classifying manuscripts the editor should try, as much as possible, to resort to as 
many clues as possible. 
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3.8. The Septuagint, its Vorlage and its translations (LCu)* 


The Greek translation of the Book of Proverbs, preserved in the corpus known as the Septuagint (LXX), 
has long been well known to biblical scholars (see Thackeray 1909, 13—16, where the author classifies the 
translation of Proverbs among the 'Paraphrases and free renderings. Literary’ (13) together with 1 Esdras, 
LXX Daniel, Esther and Job all of them from the Kethubim) for both its peculiar literary Greek, and for 
its ad sensum renderings, which often make it difficult to recognise which is the Hebrew text underneath. 
A note may be useful here: the semantic field of the word literal being strongly disputed, I prefer here to 
employ the terminology used already in the ancient time among the others by Jerome (Epistle 57, esp. 6) 
when dealing with translation theories and methods. In particular, the expression ‘translation ad verbum’ 
would apply to the trend found in Greek biblical translations up to the one by Aquila of Sinope, whereas 
‘translation ad sensum’ would apply mostly, according to Jerome, to translations from non-sacred texts. 

Being a translation from the Hebrew language, the LXX of the Book of Proverbs was nonetheless in 
its turn translated by Christians, before the Muslim expansion, into several ancient languages and dia- 
lects: Latin (second century се), Sahidic (third century), Akhmimic (fourth century), Coptic dialect of P. 
Bodmer VI (fourth century), Armenian (fifth century), Palestinian Aramaic (fifth century), Ethiopic (fifth 
to seventh cent.), Syriac (c.617), in approximate chronological order. All these versions are completely or 
fragmentarily preserved. 

After the text critical work of Origen, the destruction of the sacred books under emperor Diocletian’s 
persecution, and the refining of the codex making technique, which allowed the whole Bible to be copied 
out in only one manuscript, a standard textual type began to emerge and some readings were completely 
lost in the Greek tradition. 

As for other books of the Old Testament, also in the book of Proverbs the Pre-Nicene translations in 
particular, namely the Latin (usually the Vetus Afra) and the Coptic (especially the Sahidic), prove some- 
times to preserve readings which are not preserved by the Post-Nicene Greek manuscripts. These readings 
may occasionally represent a different, if not better, Hebrew Vorlage in comparison with the Masoretic 
Text (МТ). 

This complex situation may be elucidated by the case found in Prov. 8.31. Here, the MT reads as fol- 
lows: 

masahéqet batébél ’arsw, wasa'ásu'ay 'ét-bnéy 'ádám 

‘[I was] rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth; and my delights were with the sons of men? 

(KJV). 

The LXX renders as follows: 


hote euphraineto ten oikoumenen syntelesas 
kai eneuphraineto en huiois anthropon 


“When he rejoiced while completing the world 
and rejoiced among the sons of men'. 


As it can be seen, the MT and the LXX present different texts, but one may easily infer that the first Greek 
stich corresponds to the first Hebrew clause, while the second Greek line renders the second Hebrew 
clause. 

Still some problems are left open: the feminine participle piel прп) masahéget is rendered by hote 
euphraineto as if the translator had read ipriva basahéqw (infinitive construct piel) and referred it to the 
Lord. While эол tébél is probably translated by ten oikoumenén there is no precise counterpart for YSI% 
‘arsw, furthermore syntelesas looks like an addition, unless it is a double translation of ?ana batébél read 
as n722 bakalot (infinitive construct piel from 773 klh) with the common exchange of the consonant or- 
der and the equally common confusion between 2 bet and > kaph. The interpretation of the second line is 
easier; however °YWyW) weasa' йи ‘ау (noun plural construct) has been read уйу}? wayasa asa‘ (wayyiqtol 
pilpal) and translated kai eneuphraineto. 

Be that as it may, the picture is further complicated by the witness of the Latin and Coptic translations 
which both add a third stich. The Latin reads as follows: 





* This case study was read in a revised form at the International Congress of the International Organization for Septuagint and 
Cognate Studies held in Munich, on 1—3 August 2013. 
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thesauri autem eius faciunt homines gaudibundos 
* And his treasures make the men joyful’. 


This reading is confirmed by the Sahidic: 


šare nefahor de tre anrome rase 
* And his treasures are making the men rejoice'. 


The reading thesauri eius/nefahor must depend on the Hebrew reading 1788 ‘osarw (‘his treasure’) instead 
of the Masoretic Tx28N 'arsw (‘his earth’) with a position exchange of the consonants 1 resh and х sade. 
This solution originates from the difficulty posed by the juxtaposition in the construct state of the nearly 
synonyms ?3n tébél and SI% 'érés. 

Since it is attested by both the Latin and Coptic, which independently from each other witness to a 
Hebrew variant, this reading must have been present in the Greek Vorlage of both translations. 

In fact, an attempt at recovering the original Greek text has been made by R. Geoffrey Jenkins (1987, 
esp. 71—72, 75 n. 25) who, after identifying a new fragment containing the letters JOn[ (thé), proposed to 
read in the relevant passage of the Antinoopolis papyrus 84210 (Rahlfs 928) hoi de thésauroi. I believe the 
proposal from Jenkins is rather likely. Unfortunately no fragments which would correspond to eius faciunt 
homines gaudibundos have been identified until now. 

Furthermore, a number of problems are raised by these facts and need to be dealt with. First it is to be 
inquired which was the original Greek text. The third stich indeed represents a doublet of the second one: 
both lines aim at rendering the second Hebrew clause which was read in two different ways. The Hebrew 
Vorlage of the second line may have been as follows: 

wayasa'ása' 'ét-bnéy ‘adam 

‘and he took delight in the sons of man’. 

Whereas the Vorlage of the third line may have been as follows: 
wa'osárw yasa asa‘ ’ét-bnéy адат 

‘and his treasure will delight the sons of man’. 


ve we 


In this reconstruction the ° yod of °ywyw ws $ y would have moved from the end to the beginning of the 
word, and the 1 waw would have passed to the previous word by allowing a different division of the verse 
(the group ҮЛХХЛЛҮЛХ "rsw/'srw is moved to the second clause). A rendering with the plural (thesauri) for 
the singular (1788 'osárw) is normal in the translation of the book of Proverbs, as is the use of the present 
for the yiqtol. 

In my yet unpublished doctoral thesis I have argued that in most of the cases the long doublets depend 
entirely on the first translator. In the present case the third line can be easily considered original because 
of the use of the particle de (Latin autem / Sahidic de), a typical feature of the original translator, nearly 
absent in the later versions by the kaíge group and Aquila, and more in general because the text is further 
away from the MT. Also, the third line offers a rendering for 188 'arsw (even if read 188 'osárw) which 
is otherwise left completely untranslated. However, since the second line also does not match the MT but 
fits well with the context offered by the Greek first line—in both lines the verb is in the third person so 
that the Lord, and not Wisdom, is the subject—it may be tentatively ascribed to the first translator. 

Another problem arises because of the loss of the Greek witness: even if the presence of the third line 
in the original text is virtually certain, what shall we put in the edition of the Greek text? In most of our 
critical editions, any text, even if original, which is lacking in the Greek manuscripts, is relegated to the 
first apparatus. However, here the third line is not only original, but also partially preserved by the An- 
tinoopolis papyrus. If the text preserved by the papyrus has full rights to be edited in the main text, how 
should one complete the line? We may agree with Jenkins who filled the lacuna after the letters thé with 
the remaining part of the word [sauroi]. But what to do about the rest of the verse? Is a retroversion to 
be attempted? Moreover, if autou for eius/nef- is virtually certain, and poiousin for faciunt/Sare ... tre is 
extremely likely, what to do about homines/anrome? The original translator of Proverbs renders the locu- 
tion O78 ^33 bnéy ‘adam with the phrase huioi anthropon in 8.4 (and also in the second line of the present 
verse, if it is not a later interpolation), and with the simple Aoi anthropoi in 15.11. Since the translations 
consistently uses filii hominum/ansere әпәпгӧте in 8.4, 31b, and homines/anrome in 15.11, anthropous 
may well be their Greek Vorlage. The presence or absence of the article tous cannot be decided on the 
basis of our translations. 
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What is more difficult is to retrotranslate gaudibundos/rase. First the Latin attests an adjective, 
whereas the Sahidic shows a verb. The participle euphrainomenos might be represented by this twofold 
witness. However, one would be struck by the use of the same root for the fourth time in a row. If the 
translator wanted to adopt some variation he could have chosen, as in 2.14, the participle chairontes to al- 
ternate the root euphrainomai. This is even more likely if we consider that the Vetus Afra in 8.30 translates 
prosechairen with adgaudebat, in 2.14 renders chairontes with qui ... ga[u]detis, and in 24.19 translates 
mé chaire with noli gaudere. In other words the Vetus Afra consistently uses (ad)gaudeo for (pros)chairo. 
Similarly the Sahidic has the root rase for (pros)chairo in 6.16, 8.30, 17.19, 23.25, 24.19. Finally it can 
be observed that the Greek translator had already rendered the root ywyw š $ with proschairo in 8.30. 

Hence the Greek original translation may have looked like this: 


hote euphraineto ten oikoumenen syntelesas 
kai eneuphraineto en huiois anthropon 
hoi de the[sauroi autou poiousin anthropous chairontas] 


The present author is aware of the conjectural character of any retroversion. However, in putting forward 
his reconstruction, he thinks that it may be of some help at least in identifying the remaining unidentified 
fragments of the papyrus. Moreover, in the major Góttingen editions the fragments from the Syro-Hexapla 
are usually retrotranslated into Greek, as it was usually done by Frederick Field in his monumental edition 
of the Hexaplaric fragments. 

A further observation can be of some interest: the third stich, although nearly certainly original, died 
out almost completely from the received tradition: the Greek fragments we now possess were uncovered 
under the sands of Egypt so as the Coptic manuscripts. The Latin witness, which originally belonged to 
the so-called Vetus Afra, the first translation of the Bible into Latin later superseded by the Vulgate, has 
come down to us, out of its literary context, as a marginal note in an incunabulum of the Vulgate. Hence, 
should we relegate to the apparatus a very probable original reading which was by no means rejected in 
the Greek, Latin and Coptic traditions but was, nonetheless, read by ancient Jewish and Christian readers? 
Indeed there are cases in which what is received and what is original do not coincide. 

Moreover, some observations can be made as far as the Hebrew text is concerned. We have seen that 
the Greek text of Prov. 8.31 implies a few readings which diverge from the MT. This is a very well-known 
fact for the Book of Proverbs and for the LXX as a whole which has been often used as a mere mine of 
variant readings. What is of main interest here is how the Latin and Coptic translations of the LXX in- 
crease our knowledge of the Hebrew text. As I have mentioned, it appears that the Greek translator or his 
Vorlage were puzzled by the tautological phrase %08 Yana batébél 'arsw. Hence they preferred to read 
T?3N "osárw while connecting it to the second clause of the verse (this implied the movement of the con- 
junction } wa). As for °(ywyw $а ásu' ay this appears to have been known to the Vorlage of both the second 
and third line as УЇЎУЇЎ? уәѕа ‘йа. 

A full appreciation of these variants cannot be achieved without examining the Vorlage of the whole 
verse as indicated by the first and third Greek lines: 

basahéqw batébél wa osárw yasa asa‘ ’ét-bnéy ‘adam 

“When he rejoiced in the inhabited world and his treasure was delighting the sons of man’. 

Although a confusion between the letters 5 mem and 2 beth seems to be possible in the Hasmonean hand, 
the variant ipm va basahéqw for Пр? moasahéqét seems to stem from syntactic and literary reasons. In vv. 
27—29, six temporal clauses are found at the infinitive construct governed by the preposition 2 b- all re- 
ferred to the Lord. It is thus likely that under the influence of the masculine pronoun i - in 1788/1898 ‘луу 
‘srw the female participle npn vn masaheéget has been referred to the Lord and read ipriva basahéqw. This 
implies a variation with the npriv b masahéqet found in the previous line (v. 30) and referred to Wisdom. 
In this way both Wisdom and the Lord are subject of the rejoicing (priv śhq) and are in some way more 
strictly connected. It is equally produced a further allusion to Gen. 2 and 3—the other one being syntelesas 
(cf. Gen. 2.1, 2)—where the Lord is openly mentioned to be present with the first human beings. There 
might be, thus, in the Greek translation and probably in its Vorlage not only a literary allusion but also a 
peculiar theological stress towards the role of the Lord among human beings. 

A final evaluation must be made on the quality of the variant readings with which we have dealt here. 
As I have already suggested, it seems likely that these alternative readings developed for theological rea- 
sons (exclusive monotheism) or because the tautological phrase 808 Yana botébél 'arsw may have seemed 
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awkward to some early scribe. In any case, it seems that in this passage the Hebrew text, as preserved by 
the Masoretic tradition, because of its difficulties, might have generated the variants which we have stud- 
ied. It has also to be stressed that from a merely literary point of view the variant loses the formal balance 
of the two members in the Hebrew verse. Hence, also from this point of view, the more likely original text 
is the one preserved by the Masoretic tradition. 

Some words must be added concerning the problem of the mentioning of these kind of variants in the 
apparatuses. As for the editions of the Hebrew text, one may wonder, for instance, if at least the variant 
TWN "osárw for i848 'arsw should have been mentioned in the apparatuses of the Biblia Hebraica Stutt- 
gartensia or the Biblia Hebraica Quinta on the authority of the Old Latin and Sahidic witnesses. In fact, 
although the variant seems to be secondary, it could be still worth mentioning because of its antiquity. 
The present author, while studying the book of Proverbs, has often found the choices of the editors either 
incomplete or not fully consequential. 

Finally, concerning the edition of the Greek text, we can recall the difficult status of the passage dis- 
cussed here which is likely to be original, but has been lost almost completely in its Greek wording, and 
must be partially reconstructed. Should it be relegated in the apparatus, maybe only in its Latin or Sahidic 
form, or has it the right to be reinserted where it was originally? 
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3.9. The Turfan fragments (DDM)* 


The Berlin Turfan Collection of c.40,000 items consists of some complete or almost complete texts, for 
example on scrolls or in Indian loose-page books as well as some individual pages, such as letters, con- 
tracts or exercise pages from writing school, but also of a large number of fragments of destroyed books 
(codex, scroll or Indian-style). A rare example of a codex book with a partly intact binding is the Syriac 
liturgical book (Berlin, Museum für Asiatische Kunst, MIK III 45) with 61 bifolia. 

The Manichaean material in particular is badly damaged. The pattern of tears on some fragments 
demonstrates the deliberate destruction of these codices from which individual pages, even sequences of 
pages but often enough just fragments of a page have survived. The destruction, which happened at an un- 
known time and for unknown reasons (the possibility ranges from religious reasons to simple vandalism), 
was accompanied by a dispersion or removal of the main body of the torn fragments so that the fragments 
collected by various expeditions and now chiefly in Berlin, St Petersburg and Kyoto cannot be joined 
together to reconstruct whole books. Rather the fragments derive from a whole range of books and texts 
that will always remain incomplete. 

The edition work on the Turfan fragments consists of preparing a diplomatic edition which aims to 
recover the text and also to indicate the structure of the text and its presentation on the page. The edition 
in book form in the series Berliner Turfantexte also contains a translation, a commentary and a glossary. 
Digital colour images of all the fragments in the Berlin Turfan Collection are freely available online in 
the Digitales Turfanarchiv of the Turfanforschung («http://www.bbaw.de/forschung/ turfanforschung/dta/ 
index.html») and on the site of the International Dunhuang Project (<http://idp.bbaw.de/>). 

The main task of the editor is to join fragments where possible, recognize texts or textual units that, 
if short, may be contained on one page, or, if large, may be distributed across a number of pages or be 
present in a number of duplicates. In some cases, the original of the text in another language or a subse- 
quent translation into a third language can play a major role in the reconstruction of the text on the basis of 
surviving fragments. Old Turkic and Sogdian Buddhist texts translated or adopted from Chinese originals 
are regularly approached in this way. Tibetan and Tocharian originals of Old Turkic Buddhist texts also 
exist. Other examples include using the later Chinese version of a Manichaean text to aid the reconstruc- 
tion of the Parthian fragments or interpreting Christian Sogdian texts on the basis of the Syriac originals. 


Features of the diplomatic edition 
Transcription vs. transliteration 
Already in 1904 Friedrich Wilhelm Karl Müller in Berlin recognized in some of the fragments from Tur- 
fan remnants of original Manichaean literature. He was able to read the script because it was very close 
to Syriac 'estrangela but, rather than using a corresponding font or a one-to-one Latin transliteration, he 
chose to attempt to transcribe the texts in a semi-interpretative way that was neither graphemic nor pho- 
nological, retaining the initial alef (^) and ayn (^) and some other features of Manichaean script (Л and f) 
and introducing a circumflex to indicate that a consonantal sign was being used to indicate a vowel, for 
example in the following Parthian passage (M4a/I/V/13—15/ in Müller [F.] 1904, 51—52): 

' іта yazdán padvahám harvin bagán hérzédá `ô man 'astár pad 'amüzdéft 

I entreat you gods: АП the gods, forgive my sins out of mercy! 
Here the circumflex indicates that the vowels read by him are written with the signs ° (â), y (ê and f) or w 
(6 and й) whereas the short vowel in man or pad is not written explicitly. But, though consistent, Müller's 
system is confusing because the circumflex suggested vowel length without any certainty that this was in 
fact the case. His Aérzédá is actually hirzed with the letter y used to write a short vowel in the first syl- 
lable. The spelling includes a final w which can only be a mistake or an attempt to combine the spelling 
of this word with that of the following o (Müller's `ô). 

The same passage in present-day transliteration and transcription: 

w ‘sm? уа n pdwh'm hrwyn bg’n hyrzydw "w mn 'st'r pd ‘mwjdyft °° 

/0 išmā yazdan padwaham harwin bayàn hirzéd{w} 6 man astar pad amuzdift/ 


Modern transliterations comprise the following conventions concerning brackets: 





* [would like to heartily thank Caroline Macé and Jost Gippert for advice and help. 
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() indicates that a letter is visible and identifiable though not complete. 

[] indicates that a letter is no longer visible on the page. 

<> indicates that a letter has been supplied that was never written on this page. 

{} indicates that a letter is incorrect; also indicates a comment about a gap, colour of ink, language etc. 

Carl Salemann (1908) reacted to Miiller (1904) by reprinting the fragmentary texts in a transliteration 
in Hebrew script, essentially providing the same information as the present transliteration in Latin script. 
Salemann’s version is an accurate reflection of the original fragments as Miiller read them and does indeed 
testify to the convertibility of Miiller’s transcription. Salemann’s use of Hebrew script had two reasons: 
Firstly, for Salemann's description of Pahlavi (Sassanian or Zoroastrian Middle Persian) in the Grundrif 
der iranischen Philologie (Salemann 1901) the printers in Strasbourg chose a Hebrew font because they 
did not have access to a Pahlavi one. Secondly, Salemann was acquainted with Judaeo-Persian manuscripts 
available to him in St Petersburg and recognized their value as a source of archaic early Modern Persian. 
He adopted some of the conventions used there to reproduce the diacritic dots used in Manichaean script. 

Unfortunately, Hebrew script, despite its common Aramaic origin with Manichaean script, is not 
particularly suited to represent its Manichaean counterpart. It introduces ambiguities that are unique to 
it rather than to Manichaean script, for example the Hebrew letters 1 <w>, ^ <y> and 3 <r> can be easily 
confused whereas Manichaean script distinguishes them clearly. 

The main point of Salemann's treatment of the texts was not the use of Hebrew script but his rejec- 
tion of Müller's idiosyncratic transcription in favour of a convertible and non-interpreting transliteration. 
For some years from 1911 on, a Manichaean font was used in publications of the Academy in Berlin. 
Salemann's Hebrew transliteration was adopted by Friedrich Carl Andreas and his students and quickly 
became the standard. The prohibition on using Hebrew type in Nazi-Germany from 1933 on meant that 
Henning moved from Hebrew to a Latin font in the last of the three publications from Andreas' papers in 
Andreas — Henning 1934 and provided a new transliteration table that has remained standard since then, 
though with minor changes (some scholars use w: rather than u to represent the abbreviation w with two 
dots of the normal spelling ‘wd for /ud/ ‘and’). These developments contrast with the more complicated 
history of the transliteration of Zoroastrian Middle Persian. 

Müller 1904 also transcribed rather than transliterated Sogdian (for example Müller [F.] 1904, 97—98), 
a practice soon abandoned by himself and which, because of the difficulties represented by Sogdian, has 
generally never been continued by other scholars. 

In a different development, Old Turkic texts, whether written in Manichaean or Uyghur script, have 
generally been published in transcription. This is possible due to explicit spelling conventions used in the 
original scripts particularly to designate vowels but also to the predictability of Old Turkic phonology and 
features such as vowel harmony. 

In the transliteration of the Manichaean and Christian Sogdian scripts, both of which are derived from 
Aramaic, the conventions used by Iranian scholars are based on the desire to avoid supplementary diacrit- 
ics. Therefore, in Manichaean script, Müller's / (see above) was soon abandoned in favour of л and the 
emphatic / is often rendered as f because the letter no longer designates an emphatic phoneme. However, 
in the transliteration of Christian Sogdian this has resulted in a discrepancy between the transliteration 
of Christian Sogdian and Syriac even on the same page. The letter ' (ayn) with the value /*/ in Syriac is 
assigned the value <ү in the Sogdian transliteration, again introducing features of a transcription into the 
transliteration, for example Sogdian ywbty ` /yuBtya/ ‘praise’ in a genuine Sogdian word but Sogdian yswy 
beside Syriac yšw ' ‘Jesus’. Likewise, the letter t which represents an emphatic /t/ in Syriac is assigned the 
value «t» in the Sogdian transliteration and the letter t is assigned the value «07. 


Line-numbers and reference systems used in editions 

It is important that the edition indicates the gaps on the fragments, shows if a heading is present, if the 
top and bottom lines can be determined, and properly indicates columns, though on some fragments this 
is impossible to do with certainty. 

The editor identifies and numbers the lines of the fragment as in the example from M4579 (fig. 
3.3.9.1). Werner Sundermann (1981, 70) edited the text of this fragment which is written in two columns 
but for which only five lines of the column on the right (column i) are visible, whereas the column on the 
left (column 11) clearly has six lines; on the verso traces of six lines are preserved in both columns. By 
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Fig. 3.3.9.1 M4579 recto, © Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Reprography department. 





consequence, column i of the recto will also have had six lines. The following updated edition indicates 
not only the loss of lines both before and after the preserved text but also includes an indication that after 
line 5 of column i one further line is missing. This allows the reader to form a more complete picture of 
the shape and condition of the fragment: 

aM4579/ {MKG 4a.12: M4579} {Parthian} 


cR/ 
ei/ {lines missing} eii/ (lines missing] 
1(975)/1/ "w$ hw ‘рап zmyg knd 1(980)/1/ "nd(r) wh(rmyzd) 
1(976)/2/ "wd ywst qyrd'byd (c)[y] 1(981)/2/ "'rdx&yh(r &hr)yst['n] 
1(977)/3/ hs my&wn 8 (h) 1(982)/3/ [p](t) m'nyst'n (qdg) 
1(978)/4/ wxybyh bw(t)[ ***] 1(983)/4/ [ gw]&t(?) "h'z C[***] 
1(979)/5/ (буа) ‘пуа kw ()[***] 1(984)/5/ [wljydg п ‘wt ng(ws’)g’n 
{1 line missing} 1(985)/6/ prw’n hw 'mwst 
(lines missing) (lines missing) 


Sundermann did not only number the lines of each fragment, he also included a sequential number for all 
the fragments edited by him in his book (Sundermann 1981 = МКС); texts are quoted with the abbrevia- 
tion and the sequential number, for example line 1 of this fragment is MKG(975). This number is simply 
used for referencing and does not indicate that the fragments edited in the book, despite having related 
contents, form a continuous text. Similarly, the numbering system can make no attempt to include esti- 
mates for the size of the gaps between preserved pieces of text. 

The attempt adequately to record the damage to a fragment leads to lines of a two-column text at 
the same height on the page being given different numbers, for example in the joined Parthian fragment 
M275a+/ where the top of the page and two lines in column i but four lines in column ii are missing. 
Therefore, the first preserved traces in column (1) have the line-number 1 whereas line 1 of column (2) is 
in fact two lines farther down and on the same level as line 3 in column (1): 


cR/ Q 

{top of page missing} 
ei/ {} eii/ ü 

(2 lines missing] (4 lines missing] 
11/ [еее coe 670.0) [• cece] 
0/ [twm(?) JOWA yy (2) "yy Fe] 
13/ [eee eee w](y)g’ng’n : my(3) 11/ [ee](..) eve ee eee] 
14/ [seve seee eee ](g) Чп 12/ pd z(m)[*e *** •••] 
15/ [eese cece en] twin - 13/ ydm' eee [eve] 
16/ [cece ce ө» ооо 14/ ‘yy d ws'n wt 


A problem is sometimes incurred by a short-cut in the way the headlines are presented, for example An- 
dreas — Henning 1934, 25 with the headline meaning ‘hymn(s) to the Living Soul’: 
Heading V grywjywndgyg 

R b’s’h 
Headlines often form a textual unit in the open book, i.e. from the verso of one page to the recto of the 
next. The presentation chosen here assumes that the heading on the preserved recto R was preceded on 
the lost verso of the foregoing page by the same words as actually occur on the verso V of this fragment. 
This is very likely to be the case. But the following presentation is more faithful to the verifiable facts: 
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cV/ 
dH/ hnjft mwqr’nyg 


11/ су bwj’gr nbyst °° °° 

12/ {red}hnjft frsygyrdyy b’8’h 
{one line left blank} 

13/ {red}nys'r'd mwqr'nyg b'3 

14/ југу ng ‘šnwhrg hym 

15/ cy `c b'byl zmyg 

16/ wyspryxt hym ?? wyspryxt 

17/ hym ‘с zmyg b’byl ‘а 

18/ pd гуй br "wyst''d 

19/ hym °° °° sr'wg һут ‘југу ng 


110/ cy ‘с b'byl zmyg frnft 

111/ hym °° frnft hym 'c zmyg 
112/ b'byl kw xrws'n xrws pd 
113/ zmbwdyg °° °° °w ‘$m’ yzd'n 
114/ pdwh'm hrwyn bg’n hyrzydw 


115/ у mn 'st'r pd ‘mwjdyft °° 
116/ {red} hnjft mwqr' nyg b’s’h 
{one line left blank} 


117/ {red}nys’r'd ‘поа rwin'ny b’‘8’h’ 
118/ ‘поа rw&n'n fry ng pd 
119/ *x8$d dhwm z’w(r) "w[d] 

{bottom of page} 





Fig. 3.3.9.2 M4a/V/: transcription and manuscript image, photo <http://www.bbaw.de/forschung/turfan- 

forschung/dta/m/images/m0004a_seite2_detail2.jpg>. 
Heading *V-] {lost} R b’s’h 

V grywjywndgyg *R2 (lost]. 

Despite appearances, the headings might have been different, if the previous page contained hymns other 
than those addressed to the Living Soul. Note that some of the early German publications use the German 
word ‘Vorderseite’ for recto and ‘Riickseite’ for verso, yielding potentially confusing abbreviations ‘V’ 
and ‘R’ with the opposite distribution to that used here. 


Demarcation of texts 

Some texts are so short that they fit easily on a page, for example a short Manichaean Parthian text on 
М4а/У/ which is marked off by blank lines after lines 2 and 16 and by an opening caption in line 3 and a 
closing caption in line 16, both in red ink (see fig. 3.3.9.2). 

The text consists of two strophes of equal length, the end of each of which is marked by ‘°° °°’, fol- 
lowed by a third, shorter, strophe (for an edition and commentary, see Durkin-Meisterernst 2004). Preced- 
ing and following this text are lines of other texts, similarly marked by a closing caption in line 2 and an 
opening caption in line 17. 

The following is an example for a text that began before the part that survives on the page. In this 
case, the subject of the first preserved sentence can be assumed to be Mani, and this is supplied in angle 
brackets, because these words were never actually written on this page: 


aM3/ (Middle Persian} 


cR/ 
<*m’ny ...> 
11/ ‘та Кё ‘п nwhz' dg 
12/ ‘yg trkwm'n "wd kwstyh 
13/ d(h.)rh ‘ма 'bzxy' ‘y p rsyg 
14/ *[mwst] bwd hym ° ‘а 8’h 


etc. 
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Dealing with duplicates 

A particular feature of the Manichaean texts in the Berlin Turfan Collection is the existence of (fragmen- 
tary) duplicates. For example, Sundermann 1992 reconstructed extensive parts of a Parthian sermon from 
partly overlapping fragmentary duplicates. He presented the critical text, formed by a synopsis of dupli- 
cates (here ‘s’, *p' and ‘t’) in the following manner (Sundermann 1992, 51): 


Section 41a: 5 °° (w)[d] /7/ hrdyg гус wxd 'st s(xw)[n J(t)n(b)[ r] 
p "wd hrdyg гус] /6/ wxd ('st)[ sxwn tnb'r 
t (Сума һауе rw(c)[ wxd] 

etc. 


He established the following ‘compiled’ text on the basis of the duplicates (Sundermann 1992, 68): 


Section 41a: Сума hrdyg гус уха ‘st s(xw](n ](t)n(b)[’r] 
Section 41b: rt(y) [ štyk] my-8 x(w)ty xcy ZK (w’)[x8y] tnp’r 
etc. 


Sundermann assigned section numbers to the text and used the accompanying letters ‘a’ and ‘b’ to des- 
ignate the Parthian and Sogdian versions of the same text. The status of the compiled text is indicated in 
a way that is specific to each language, i.e. the word hrdyg ‘third’ is attested in an entirely undamaged 
manner for the Parthian version but this information is not used to do anything more than indicate that the 
corresponding word * '5tyk in the Sogdian version is expected but entirely unattested. 

Here the section numbers only undertake to supply a limited amount of information about the text. 
They indicate a section of the text which may contain a sentence or part of a sentence but also a number of 
sentences. The section numbers do not in themselves point to the structure of the text and, despite the fact 
that a Chinese and an Old Turkic version of the text sometimes provides this information, Sundermann has 
resisted the temptation to use the section numbers to perform any function other than to reference attested 
passages. There is a case though for providing some information about the structure of the text, even if it 
is restricted to indicating the putative sizes of the gaps between the surviving portions of the text. 


Variants? 

Are parallel/double attestations duplicates or do they point to different redactions of the text? The evalua- 
tion of variants in the text is not always easy, because, for example, it is hard to be sure in an incompletely 
preserved text containing recurring phrases if the apparent duplicates with a variation have not been per- 
haps wrongly identified. In the case of parts of texts attested more than once the editor is normally more 
anxious to make use of whatever is available, and will want to reconstruct the main structure of the text 
rather than worrying about minor variants. In fact, the duration of Manichaean scribal activity in Turfan 
was no longer than c.250 years and the quality of duplicates is very good, so that hardly any significant 
variation can be observed. The longer duration of Buddhist Uyghur scribal activity makes it much more 
likely that more significant variation, pointing to redactions of the text, will be found in the Old Turkic 
Buddhist tradition. 


References 
Andreas — Henning 1934; Durkin-Meisterernst 2004; Müller [F.] 1904; Salemann 1901, 1908; Sunder- 
mann 1981, 1992. 
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3.10. Arabic epics (ZG) 
Introduction 


The Arabic popular epic can be regarded as a genre of Arabic literature which originated and developed 
within a flourishing tradition of oral story-telling. It should be understood as part of an exceedingly large 
corpus of traditions that include pseudo-historical accounts of military campaigns and conquests (magdazi 
‘raids’), legends on the Qur anic prophets (qisas al-anbiya’ ‘stories of the Prophets’), accounts of mira- 
cles and numerous genres of popular poetry, as well as tales of wonder and fantasy, the best known being 
The Thousand and One Nights. 

These works of battle and romance, primarily concerned with depicting the personal prowess and 
military exploits of their heroes, are often referred to in Arabic with the somewhat polysemic term sira 
(plural siyar) which may cover such concepts as ‘course of life’, ‘biography’, ‘chivalrous romance’, 
‘epos’, ‘saga’, ‘folk epic’, and ‘popular epic’. 

Arabic literature has produced a rich harvest of these heroic cycles that taken together cover almost 
the whole of recorded pre-Islamic and Islamic history, with most heroes based on actual historical figures. 
For a long period of time, they were transmitted orally and constantly innovated by popular narrators and 
simultaneously by scribes or editors of written versions in a complex and dynamic interplay. References 
to written exemplars appear only in the twelfth century, while the earliest preserved manuscripts date back 
to the fifteenth century (cf. Heath 2004). They were generally composed in rhymed prose (sag ) frequently 
interspersed with poetry (although, for example, the Srrat al-Zahir Baybars is cast mainly in unadorned 
prose). Only the Strat Bani Hilal has been fully preserved in verses. 

In the oral-generated form, the Arabic popular epic is performed by an illiterate narrator (уйул), often 
to the accompaniment of a one-stringed violin (rabab) held upright on the knee. In the semi-literate form, 
it is read aloud from written versions by an urban storyteller (hakr, hakawati) іп coffee-houses or other 
public places either with or without musical accompaniment. Even in its purely written form, the Arabic 
popular epic has always enjoyed great popularity, as it is proved by the huge numbers of manuscripts as 
well as printed editions (Ott 2003b, 443). 


Manuscripts of the Arabic popular epic 

The manuscripts represent the most authentic sources of the Arabic popular epic accessible to us nowa- 
days as the number of recordings is very low and all unfortunately bear witness to the diminished status 
of the oral narrative tradition in the twentieth century. In this regard, it must be kept in mind that the texts 
in question are generally very long: some manuscripts of the Strat Dat al-Himma have almost 12,000 folia 
(Ott 2003a, 51). According to some testimonies, reading or reciting such a long sira would take a year 
and three months; al- Antartya would take about a year (Reynolds 2006, 302—303). Naturally, they are 
only rarely preserved in complete copies written by one hand, and the overall picture is one of numerous 
manuscripts that contain fragments of the texts or individual volumes. They were quite frequently bound 
together into one work and the history of such compound manuscripts can cover several centuries (e.g. 
the manuscript of the Strat al-Mugahidin Paris, BnF, Arabe 3859-3892 contains a fragment from the 
year 1430 and the latest contribution from the year 1808). They remain scattered over various collections 
housed in public and university libraries. The most notable is probably the Wetzstein collection in Berlin, 
which was so excellently described by Wilhelm Ahlwardt (Ahlwardt 1887-1899, VIII). He lists 173 cop- 
ies of Banu Hilal; according to Abderrahman Ayoub, today the Staatsbibliothek has 189 manuscripts of 
this popular epic that date from 1785 to 1854 (Ayoub 1978, 348). 

The process of textualizing an oral epic, however, must have been considerably more complex than 
the simple act of writing down the sequences of spoken words. Its circumstances varied and had a pro- 
found influence on the final shape of the whole text. It was, for example, important whether a scribe fixed 
the text immediately after its recitation or wrote down the narration which was recited sometime before- 
hand, whether he reconstructed the text on the basis of more 'hearings' or several written source materials, 
and whether he was faithful to the one source or let his imagination run wild. The economic background of 
the process should also not be neglected. Copyists were probably faithful to an original text because copy- 
ing without making profound changes or taking a dictation was, quite simply, the fastest way to produce 
a new product that could be sold. However, when the creative urge struck, or when it was more lucrative 
to produce a new product, they had no qualms about reorganizing texts and substituting parts with more 





* [thank Francesca Bellino and Jan-Just Witkam for their comments on an earlier version of this paper. 
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entertaining material, or updating vocabulary in passages that had become hard to understand over the 
passage of time (Reynolds 2006, 269). 

All these (and probably also other) conditions had a distinctive impact on the quality and character 
of each handwritten document. Moreover, the overwhelming majority of such texts bears witness to a 
deliberate effort to develop them and shows that this was done predominantly out of a desire to innovate 
them not only from the point of view of the content, aiming at re-telling the story (or its parts) in what 
appeared to a particular redactor or scribe to be the most appealing way, but possibly also from the point 
of view of the language endowing the text with a more literary character or liberating it from the classical 
style when it seemed necessary. In this context, the imposing of elements of insà ' style and other rhetori- 
cal devices of Classical Arabic (for example the rhymed prose sag‘) should also be mentioned as they 
adorned popular narrations and upgraded them, being closer to adab. As a result each redactor or scribe 
in effect made his own contribution to the story-telling tradition. However, as the comparative study of 
manuscripts of popular siyar is very complicated (only a few of the existing manuscripts of the sira are 
the work of one hand; the great majority are compilations copied by different scribes at different dates, 
sometimes as separate volumes of different sizes) it is difficult to determine textual contributions of a 
particular anonymous scribe or narrator. 

Apart from these quite general reflections, we know almost nothing about the genesis and the earli- 
est developments of these texts. Most of the complete тга manuscripts at our disposal are relatively late 
versions. Only fragmentary remnants of the older layers have survived. Therefore, in order to establish 
the time, place and social context of the genesis of such a text we have to rely on the indirect evidence 
provided by the text itself, such as specific references to the social or political points of view of its crea- 
tors. Such an analysis gives us an insight into the different functions that the stra acquired in the course 
of its development (Herzog 2003, 137—138). 

Recent research has also yielded a deeper understanding of the ‘oral connexion’ of the most famous 
(but probably also the most complex) work in Arabic popular literature, The Arabian Nights. This con- 
nexion and the relationship to Arab folklore and siyar Sa btya can also be demonstrated by the fact that 
some popular siyar were included in the Nights editions. For example, a shortened version of Strat Sayf 
ibn Di Yazan appears in a specific version in the Reinhardt manuscript of the Nights, which carries the 
title Sirat Alf Layla wa Layla (cf. Chraibi 1996). The foremost example, however, is the szra about King 
‘Umar an-Nu'màn and his sons whose character and position in the Nights were thoroughly explored by 
Rudi Paret with a partial facsimile of Arabic texts (Tübingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Ma VI 32, cf. Paret 
1927, 1981). 

The manuscripts of the Arabic popular epic were generally transmitted without punctuation; and if 
some does appear, it is too sporadic to be considered significant. Moreover, they contain sections or pas- 
sages that may be regarded as literary with respect to language, style and rhetoric, as well as parts that are 
written down in varying degrees of colloquializing or ‘vulgar’ language. Although there are no absolutely 
reliable criteria for a neat classification of these texts, it is nevertheless possible, in terms of the prevalent 
linguistic and stylistic registers in each of them, cautiously to distinguish two types of manuscripts here 
(cf. Gavillet Matar 2003, 377). 

The first category comprises manuscripts that were primarily written to be read, because popular siyar 
were not only publicly performed, they were also read privately. People would frequently borrow a writ- 
ten version from a scribe or manuscript lender (warraq) either to read the szra on their own or read it out 
aloud in a circle of family or friends (Herzog 2012, 642). These texts were rather consciously moulded 
by a scribe or redactor to somehow mimic the prevailing style of oral storytellers. On the one hand, such 
scribes would consciously aim to imitate an oral narrative style, but on the other hand intentionally clas- 
sicize the language register. Colloquialisms are allowed for, but only to a limited degree. An example 
of this is Galland's fifteenth-century manuscript of the Nights (Paris, BnF, Arabe 3609-3611). Muhsin 
Mahdi dated this manuscript to the fourteenth century, but on the basis of the numismatic evidence Heinz 
Grotzfeld (Grotzfeld 2006, 105) showed that it can not have been composed before 1450. 

The second group of manuscripts is represented by the so called mahtitat hakawatiyya ‘storytellers’ 
manuscripts', that were used and written down specifically for public performances. They helped the sto- 
ryteller perform his narrations, often departing from the text to improvise by following his spontaneous 
inspiration. In these texts many features of colloquial language are apparent (it is hardly possible to find 
passages of several lines that contain no noteworthy Middle Arabic phenomena) despite the fact that the 
majority of the vocalization details are concealed by the Arabic script. Moreover, when assessing their 
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linguistic structure it is necessary to count not only the features of modern Arabic dialects, the forms that 
correspond to Classical Arabic and so called pseudo-corrections, but also to distinguish when the influ- 
ence of the Middle Arabic texts became so strong that authors attempted to imitate them rather than Clas- 
sical Arabic. In these cases we may justly speak about Middle Arabic literary standards (cf. Blau 1986). 
It goes without saying that the orthography of such a text is open to different interpretations. However, 
the Arabic writing system can be used to convey the sounds and grammar of various colloquial forms of 
Arabic only with a certain amount of difficulty, particularly for the reader. One can read a text written in 
a dialect correctly only if one already knows how that particular dialect is pronounced, which is a rarely 
acknowledged but serious problem in the case of older dialects (den Heijer 2012a, 67-68). 

‘Storytellers’ manuscripts’ represent a primary source of the Arabic popular epic to the extent that 
their text 1s the least altered, because the scribe was aware of the fact that it was addressed to an audience 
(or, in certain cases, possibly a readership) who did not expect pure Classical Arabic. In this respect, some 
passages, especially dialogues, were difficult to represent orthographically according to classical norms, 
so that scribes would not hesitate to record them spontaneously and freely. Therefore these texts can also 
be identified as dictated texts with a distinct phonetic orthography (Herzog 2012, 642). 

Manuscripts of the Arabic popular epic are of utmost interest for several reasons. First of all they reflect 
the narrator's (or the scribe's) personal vision of the narration. Furthermore, they are the only available 
hard evidence of an oral tradition that lasted for centuries because the tradition of oral composition dimin- 
ished significantly in the twentieth century. There is only one Arab folk epic which has survived fully as 
an oral tradition and only secondarily in written form: the Srrat Bani Hilal (al-Abnüdi 1988, 18), which 
has been rightfully acknowledged by UNESCO as a ‘masterpiece of the intangible heritage’. Manuscripts 
were in circulation until the second half of the nineteenth century, after which time their place was taken 
by printed editions (mainly kutub safra’ editions). 

Popular editions 

The first most accessible and well-known printed editions of popular siyar were the so-called kutub safra’ 
or ‘yellow books’, that is very inexpensive books, or in many cases, booklets, printed on low-quality pa- 
per whose colour quickly darkened. This format is often used, in the Arab countries but elsewhere in the 
Muslim world as well, for the diffusion of all kinds of knowledge, religious or otherwise, on a particularly 
large scale. Such kutub safra’ represent the final phase of a manuscript tradition now produced by other 
technical means. 

The motivation of editors to produce such works was both literary and social. Folk narrations were 
very popular and as the chapbooks were cheap, it was expected they would sell well. Due to the low price 
and large-scale distribution (in comparison to very expensive manuscripts) such publications massively 
contributed to the sustained circulation of popular narrations in Arabic-speaking communities until quite 
recently. However, not all popular siyar that exist in manuscript form were published in such folk editions. 
For example, the Strat Iskandar Юй 'l-Qarnayn and Sirat al-Hakim bi-Amrillah were never printed, and 
this is probably the reason why they are somewhat less known than other popular siyar. 

The kutub safra’ editions also offered the first visual representations of the Arabic popular epic, as 
the first illustrations (albeit sparingly) started to be included no matter how simple and unsophisticated 
they seemed to be. They represented simple oriental ornaments or depicted the main heroes (and heroines) 
and animals (for example lions). Over the course of time they became more elaborate and accomplished. 

These editions were always done anonymously and even the most basic information on the identities 
of the persons behind their production is quite impossible to obtain. Generally speaking, such anonymous 
editors systematically obscured the traces of the oral recitation of their source manuscripts and generally 
tried to give their editions a more formal, classical and literary mode of presentation. They published the 
texts from source manuscripts with more significant editorial amendments on such issues as style and 
language aimed at 'decolloquializing' the text. 

Nevertheless, in such publications one can still identify evident deviations from Classical Arabic 
grammar, as well as numerous devices and formulas that bear witness to its underlying oral composition 
and recitation. Also the general layout of these publications still highly resembles that of manuscripts: 
there is no or only sporadic punctuation and only an occasional division of the text into paragraphs. 

Editors, for example, had to cope with the frequent repetitions of story patterns, which they usually 
chose to reduce, and with the numerous formulaic descriptions which they tended to eliminate as redun- 
dant or confusing. The reason was that the original manuscripts of popular literature which they meant to 
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edit contained a lot of contradictory story patterns without a further mutual relationship. Part of this dis- 
crepancy can be explained by the fact that scribes often created a new version from several loosely related 
manuscripts or according to a particular oral performance. Because of the fact that the narrations were 
lengthy, lively and rich in action, the storytellers’ audiences were not really likely to worry much about 
the logical coherence of the events and most probably did not even notice such irregularities. On the other 
hand, such discrepancies would surely disturb readers of written versions. Against the background of writ- 
ing, such over-abundant repetitions of story patterns were considered to be a serious aesthetic drawback 
of pre-modern Arabic popular literature. 


The scholarly editions of Arabic popular literature 

There are only a few editions of Arabic popular literature that can be considered scholarly, although re- 
search in this field has increased rapidly in the last decade and some very detailed studies were dedicated 
to the Arabic popular epic (for example Ott 2003a, Herzog 2006, Doufikar-Aerts 2010 and others). Among 
the significant instances of text editions and manuscript studies produced at the earlier stages of oriental 
studies it is essential to mention Duncan B. Macdonald’s edition of manuscript Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
MS. Orient. 633 which contains the well-known story of ‘Alt Baba and the Forty Thieves. This story was 
not originally part of The Arabian Nights (it was included into the ninth and tenth volume of the Nights by 
Antoine Galland and it was allegedly based on a living source of the Nights—a Maronite Christian from 
Aleppo, cf. Mahdi 1984-1994, III, 33), but shares many typological features with the Arabic popular epic. 

There are also numerous other manuscripts containing single stories that appear in recensions of the 
Nights and that were consequently classified as the Nights texts (for instance the Ebony Horse and the City 
of Brass). The stories in these single manuscripts do not have the ‘night breaks’ characteristic for the nar- 
rative structure of the corpus nor is there any evidence that such breaks were either intended or eliminated 
(Grotzfeld 2006, 57). 

In his edition, Macdonald describes the language as pseudogrammatical Arabic with mistakes and 
appearances of colloquial words on the one hand and patches of rhetoric more befitting the sophisticated 
maqama genre on the other, suggesting that fine writing was evidently an aim (Macdonald 1913, 329). In 
editing he did not insert into the text any punctuation, claiming that he followed the manuscript as closely 
as possible and endeavoured only to clear away evident surface errors because, as he explained, it was not 
his business to make the Arab redactor to write good Arabic. Finally, when Macdonald stated that no one 
who had not worked on the manuscripts of the Nights could have any idea of the corruptness of their style 
(Macdonald 1913, 49), we can now read this assessment as a reference to the abundance of Middle Arabic 
elements in these text witnesses. 

Another edition of Arabic popular literature worth mentioning is Hans Wehr’s edition of the enter- 
taining tales of various genres entitled Kitab al-hikayat al-‘agiba wa ‘l-ahbar al-gariba (Wehr 1956). 
This collection has long been recognized as closely related to the Nights. In the introduction, the editor 
discussed the position of this text and its literary affiliations, and he qualified it as a mixture of Classical 
Arabic and the spoken language of the narrators (Umgangsprache), which he associated with the Chris- 
tian-Arabic literature, the manuscripts of the Nights and memoirs of Usama b. Mungid (p. xv). He also 
produced a detailed survey of characteristics of grammatical and orthographic ‘deviations’ (especially 
from the norms of Classical Arabic), some of which he ‘in the narrower sense marked as mistakes’ (p. xiv). 
He sought to maintain them as such in his edition ‘otherwise he had to correct the syntactic and stylistic 
imperfections as well’, although he accounted for them and partly suggested their corrections in a rather 
rudimentary critical apparatus. In contrast to Macdonald, Wehr decided to introduce into the text some 
very light but clearly present punctuation. Hans Wehr's edition was thoroughly reviewed and commented 
on by Anton Spitaler (Spitaler 1994). 

Among more recent achievements, Muhsin Mahdi's edition of the Nights (Mahdi 1984—1994) stands 
out as an indispensable example for future Arabian Nights studies. In this monumental work the editor 
provided us with the invaluable service of editing Galland's manuscript (originally intended by Mac- 
donald) with an entirely text-critical approach. The critical edition as such is to be found in the first two 
volumes. The third volume is fully devoted to the textual history and the composition of the Nights, which 
is rather intricate, and the major problems of its origin and authenticity still remain a subject of lively 
discussion. In the foreword Mahdi introduces his method of critical edition, claiming that the only proper 
approach is to choose the oldest and the most reliable manuscript, then consult other manuscripts in gen- 
eral and those close to the chosen one in particular, and ultimately to include in the critical apparatus only 
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those amendments of the stories that are relevant to the historical evolution of the text (Mahdi 1984—1994, 
II, 16). The edition was divided into chapters (each chapter covers a night), and, similarly to Wehr’s edi- 
tion some light but systematic punctuation was introduced. Despite the fact that Mahdi's aim was clearly 
to maintain language peculiarities in his edition, he did not produce a text preserving all of them; he cor- 
rected them sometimes according to other manuscripts and sometimes according to his personal judgment 
(Halflants 2012, 120). The forthcoming reprint of Muhsin Mahdi's edition should contain a new introduc- 
tion by Aboubakr Chraibi and errata by Ibrahim Akel (cf. Mahdi 2014). 

More recently, Bruno Halflants remained more systematically faithful to such linguistic character- 
istics (Halflants 2007). His objective was to contribute to the description and analysis of Middle Arabic 
grammar by selecting one long tale from Galland's manuscript. The text he provides is distinct enough 
from Mahdi's critical edition because it was edited with a different purpose. One of the main differences 
is that Halflants did not insert into his edition any punctuation, maintaining even the original length of 
the lines. In order to make the text easier to follow, he graphically separated individual manuscript folia, 
dividing the text into ‘nights’. 

Scientific editions of recited manuscripts (maftütat hakawdtiyya) were attempted only at the turn of 
the twenty-first century. Recently, Marguerite Gavillet Matar has presented the critical edition of the Strat 
al-Zir Salim (Gavillet Matar 2005), which she accompanied with a French translation. She prefaces her 
work with an important study on the reconstruction of the entire manuscript tradition of the s7ra as well 
as on the style and linguistic differences among various manuscripts mainly from three different regions: 
Yemen, Syria, and Egypt. She also includes many important philological notes and illustrations on the 
language and on the poetry it contains, making full concordances among the three different traditions. 
Particularly interesting are her comments on Les Manuscrits de la Tradition des Conteurs—makhtutat 
hakawatiyya (Gavillet Matar 2005, 56—59). Thanks to inserted punctuation, paragraphing and subchap- 
ters, the edition is easy to follow even for readers without expert knowledge of the Arabic popular epic. 

The language and style presented in the edition of the Strat Baybars worked out by George Bohas, 
Katia Zakhartya and Salam Diab (Bohas et al. 2000—2011) is an analogue to the edition of Gavillet Ma- 
tar. Here the aim of the editors to make the Srrat Baybars accessible not only to scholars but also to the 
wider intellectual public is very apparent. In order to meet the requirements of researchers, they decided 
to preserve the complete and uncorrected text of the relatively new manuscript (1949) from Damascus 
without the elimination of morally improper parts or words. On the other hand, in order to make the text 
reader-friendly the editors added some new chapter divisions to the already existing ones, divided the text 
into meaningful paragraphs and inserted logical punctuation. With the intention of preventing ambiguous 
readings, they quite frequently vocalized archaic, colloquial or foreign phrases and expressions (French, 
Turkish and even Hebrew) and explained their meaning. 


Conclusions and recommendations 

Several comparative studies of narratives that belong to Arabic popular literature (for example the Arab 
popular siyar and the Arabian Nights) have persuasively shown that it is quite futile to aim at establish- 
ing a definitive text for such popular narrations. It is simply unthinkable that successive generations of 
storytellers over the centuries would have transmitted their stories literally, in stable and static versions. 
Research on oral literatures worldwide has yielded the insight that most traditional storytellers used tech- 
niques of remembering only a sort of frame of each story with a large stock of fixed sequences yet plenty 
of room for improvisation, which would be moulded into a unique version during each single perfor- 
mance. This is why some manuscript versions are longer and some shorter, some are older and some are 
newer, with larger or smaller numbers of Middle Arabic phenomena or oral storytelling patterns. 

Popular storytellers or scribes could easily enlarge any seemingly insignificant episode from the he- 
ro's life by means of such techniques of oral and written composition. Every performance or manuscript 
version has its own taste of originality because neither the storyteller nor the scribe was bound by a pre- 
cise and stabilized text which had to be consistently interpreted. Some narrators or scribes lingered upon 
detailed descriptions of battle scenes, dangerous adventures or witty dialogues. Others focused on the 
explanation of religious elements, not hesitating to insert into their tales Qur'ànic quotations or extracts 
for their audience's edification. Therefore the understanding of Arabic popular literature through any one 
manifestation, whether an oral performance, a manuscript fragment or a printed edition, needs to be based 
on the recognition that this is a mediated and fragmentary access to what is a larger and more flexible fluid 
entity, which also received a certain literary shape by being written down. 
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The critical edition of this kind of textual material comes with huge methodological challenges due 
to its characteristic features: the typically formulaic structure of the rhymed prose in which much of it 
is composed, the continuous repetition of a limited number of narrative patterns and motifs, the lack of 
punctuation, the distinctive oral character of the language and its enormous proportions, to the extent that 
most of these texts cover several thousand pages or manuscript folia. The most important methodological 
questions which must be answered are related to the choice of the source manuscript(s), the insertion of 
punctuation and whether or not an editor ought to be scrupulously faithful to the orthography and gram- 
matical features of the available manuscripts. In this context it must be taken into consideration that 
what has been pointed out referring to the editing of Middle Arabic texts in general is valid also for the 
originally Arab fluid oral traditions that concern us here: the quest for a scholarly sound approach to edit- 
ing texts of such a hybrid nature is still far from fulfilled and a consensus among scholars will probably 
remain beyond reach for some time to come (den Heijer 2012b, 19). 

Nevertheless, it would be a good idea to start the editorial process with the selection of one manuscript 
or an interesting fragment, because of the enormous length of epic narrations as the basis for an edition. 
As demonstrated above, this could be the oldest reliable witness (cf. Mahdi 1984-1994), which reflects 
the oldest accessible version of the particular epic tradition, or a late version (cf. Bohas et al. 2000-2011), 
which documents the richness of later developments taking into account the fact that many manuscripts 
of the Arabic popular epic are not securely datable. As Katya Zahariyya proposes (Zakharia 2010, 12), 
the manuscript should be treated as an unicum despite the fact in the information age a researcher could 
be tempted by the idea of a hypertext which would combine various manuscript witnesses of the same 
tradition. This could, however, once again lead us to the idea of the reconstruction of the original, which 
contradicts the stress on fluidity. On the other hand, this does not reduce the importance of the systematic 
comparison of various manuscript witnesses, which might give a clearer impression of the process of the 
sira's composition, evolution and transmission in different cultural environments. 

The insertion of punctuation is entirely related to the goals of the edition. If editors intend to repro- 
duce the original as faithfully as possible from a scholarly point of view (cf. Halflants 2007), it is expected 
that the text would be only minimally altered. On the other hand, if the editors hope that the edition will 
be enjoyed also by common readers who are not knowledgeable in the Arabic popular epic, the insertion 
of logical paragraphing and punctuation is justifiable (cf. Gavillet Matar 2005 or Bohas et al. 2000—2011). 

Already Goldziher (1850—1921), who was not a linguist in a narrow sense of the word, came to grips 
with the problem of editing the texts of mixed character (he had Judaeo-Arabic texts in mind) and de- 
scribed it as an inner conflict (Gewissenskampf) that had to be confronted by editors who must decide time 
and again whether or not to ‘correct’? grammatical ‘errors’ (Blau 1999, 222). As shown above, attempts 
to normalize Middle Arabic elements and oral storytelling features at least partly according to Standard 
Arabic usage, were common practice for centuries. The motivation to do so was related to the importance 
of Classical Arabic as the language of the Qur'an or similar standards, or simply to the fact that the manu- 
script redactors were the heirs and recipients of a venerable storytelling lineage. Some of these trends or 
their remnants can also be found in modern editions. However, such interventions can have catastrophic 
results for our knowledge of Middle Arabic and of the authentic features of oral story-telling. 

Jéróme Lentin, one of the most experienced authorities in the field of Arabic historical dialectology 
today, insists that Middle Arabic displays its very nature through its orthography, and that this should not 
be disguised in the edition. For that reason it is important for editors of Middle Arabic texts to preserve 
all linguistic and orthographic particularities found in the manuscripts, regardless of how insignificant 
or incomprehensible they might seem (Lentin 2012a, 209; den Heijer 2012b, 18—20). Put another way, 
while some words may seem to have a very peculiar and even erratic or illogical spelling which makes 
the scholar inclined to correct them, it could very well be that they are not simple mistakes and that the 
underlying systems for such spellings have escaped the editor's attention. 
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3.11. Palimpsests of Caucasian provenance. Reflections on diplomatic editing (JG) 
Palimpsests of Caucasian provenance 

Of the three manuscript traditions that emerged with the conversion of the Southern Caucasus to Christi- 
anity by the end of the fourth century ce, that of the so-called Caucasian Albanians (cf. General introduc- 
tion § 3.4) remained an outsider, given that it came to an end before the end of the first millennium while 
both Armenian and Georgian literacy have subsisted until the present day. There can be no doubt that the 
production of manuscripts developed very fast in the early centuries of literacy in all three languages; 
however, even for Armenian and Georgian, it is only the ninth century ce that provides us with the first 
dated codices. All older manuscript materials, with but very few exceptions (for example, the famous 
Georgian ‘Sinai lectionary’ codex, now Graz, UBG, 2058/1, which is likely to date from the seventh or 
eighth century, see General introduction § 3.8), are only preserved in fragmentary form, as flyleaves used 
in the binding of later codices (not necessarily of the same tradition), or overwritten (not necessarily in 
the same language) as palimpsests. 

Since 2003, two international projects funded by the Volkswagen Foundation (Hanover) have fo- 
cussed on palimpsests of Caucasian provenance, that is reinscribed codices whose underwriting was either 
Georgian, Armenian, or Caucasian Albanian, with a view to deciphering and editing the contents of the 
undertext and to establishing the basis for a palaeography of the ‘early centuries’ for the languages and 
scripts in question. The results of the work have been published in four volumes of the series Monumenta 
Palaeographica Medii Aevi (Sub-series Ibero-Caucasica) at Brepols Publishers, Turnhout, between 2007 
and 2010 (Gippert et al. 2007a; Gippert et al. 2009; Gippert 20102). In the case of the Caucasian-Albanian 
palimpsests, which were discovered in the underwriting of two Georgian codices from the ‘New Finds’ of 
St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, the edition provides the only manuscript material of the lan- 
guage in question that has come down to us at all, and the fact that neither the language itself nor the script 
used in writing it was known well enough before the palimpsests were investigated rendered the decipher- 
ment extremely difficult; had the texts not been identifiable as biblical, it would surely have failed. In the 
following pages, the peculiar tasks and methods applicable in editing palimpsest content will be outlined 
on the basis of the results of these projects. 


General characteristics of palimpsests 
The re-use of parchment leaves containing ‘older’ or ‘outdated’ content in the production of ‘new’ codices 
was by no means restricted to the Caucasian world but a characteristic feature of nearly all traditions that 
used parchment for manuscripts in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. It is decisive in this context that the 
‘undertext’, i.e. the first written content of the leaves in question, played no role whatsoever for the person 
re-using the leaves, which is why more or less sophisticated methods were applied to erase the older text 
(by scraping and/or washing it off), and there are many cases where the language of the ‘underwriting’ is 
different from that of the upper layer. This is exactly what we find in the case of the Armenian and Cau- 
casian-Albanian palimpsests of Mount Sinai (of approximately the seventh to ninth centuries св), which 
were overwritten in Georgian (script and language) by a Georgian monk in about the eleventh century CE. 
In general, it is not only the fact that the underwriting has been erased which makes the decipherment 
of palimpsests a tedious task, but also the fact that the leaves were often clipped in order to match the 
page layout of the ‘new’ codex to be produced, with notable amounts of the original text being lost; the 
underwriting may thus abound in gaps that must be restored in re-establishing the content. Depending on 
the method applied in erasing the undertext, rubrics of the original manuscript (for example, lection titles 
in red colour) may have disappeared totally, thus bringing about further ‘seeming’ gaps in the text flow. In 
the case of the Sinai palimpsests, additional gaps have emerged from damage to the parchment leaves that 
was caused by the fire which led to their detection (among the ‘New Finds’) in 1975 (Gippert et al. 2009, 
1-1-2 as to details on the circumstances of the discovery of the ‘New Finds’). Frequently, the original 
leaves were turned 90? in being re-used as palimpsests; this may be advantageous for the decipherment 
as only parts of the letters were overwritten in this case, but it usually led to greater losses of text, espe- 
cially in the margins. Lastly, palimpsest parchment leaves were often chosen ‘at random’ in the process 
of re-use, with the effect that the original sequence of folia was not maintained and leaves from different 
original codices were intermingled in the establishment of ‘new’ ones. As a matter of fact, palimpsests 
mostly contain but fragmentary pieces of the underlying codices and no ‘complete’ ones; for example, the 
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Georgian palimpsest codex of Vienna (ONB, Cod.Vind.georg. 2, see Gippert et al. 2007a, xviii—xix as to 
details) comprises fragments from at least fourteen different manuscripts of different ages (c. the sixth to 
tenth centuries CE). 


Aims and methods of editing the underwritings of palimpsests 

As was stated above, nearly all manuscript materials available for the ‘early’ centuries of literacy in the 
Caucasus (c. fifth to eighth centuries cE) are only preserved in palimpsest form, which makes the under- 
writings in question especially valuable for the history not only of the languages in question but also of 
the textual tradition of Christianity in general. As a matter of fact, the Caucasian traditions have proven 
to be highly conservative in the sense that they have preserved many otherwise lost ‘early’ texts or text 
versions. The decipherment, restoration and edition of the underwritings of Caucasian palimpsests is 
therefore a task of major importance. On the other hand, the very fact that the texts contained in the lower 
layer of palimpsests may be unique (this is especially true for the Caucasian-Albanian materials) made 
it necessary to conceive a combination of special editing techniques that reflect the different degrees of 
certainty achievable in the decipherment. 


І. The ‘diplomatic’ approach 

The scholarly traditions of both Armenians and Georgians have developed similar standards in the editing 
of ancient texts that have been preserved in manuscript form. Editions like those of the Vita of Mesrop 
Mastoc ' by the fifth-century historiographer Koriwn (Abelyan 1941) or of the Old Georgian Chronicle 
Kartlis Cxovreba (Qauxéi8vili 1955—1959) establish a common text by assuming ‘leading’ manuscripts, 
deciding between variant readings, resolving abbreviations (suspensions and contractions) and alphabetic 
notations of numbers and hyphenations, emending scribal errors, storing more specific information on 
individual witnesses in apparatuses, adding chapter or paragraph numberings, and printing the texts in 
‘normal’ text-flow with modern punctuation in modern scripts (sometimes even in an orthography adapted 
to modern usage as in the case of the vowel u of Georgian which in the majuscule script was written as 
a digraph «ow? but has been replaced by <u> in most modern editions). As far as the latter features are 
concerned, this practice is also met with in editions of individual manuscripts as in the case of the ninth- 
century Sinai Mravaltavi (Sinai, St Catherine, georg. 32-57-33+N89), which is the oldest dated Georgian 
manuscript (Sanize 1959; see General introduction § 3.8 and Gippert forthcoming for details of the codex 
in question), or the late tenth century codex of Satberdi (Tbilisi, National Centre of Manuscripts, S-1141; 
GigineiSvili — GiunaSvili 1979). Unlike this, the edition of the undertexts of palimpsests requires a more 
‘diplomatic’ approach, which has been adapted throughout in the editions discussed here. This approach 
has the following characteristics: 

a) the undertext is represented in a facsimile-like manner facing the images of the respective manu- 
script page; this implies that 

b) itis arranged line by line (and, where applicable, column by column) as found in the original, with 
marginal and interlinear glosses, indentations, superscriptions, subscriptions and the like retained and 
with line numbering added at the side of both the image and the edited text; 

C) it is printed in the original script(s) used in the manuscript (majuscules and/or minuscules), in 
matching character sizes (retaining enlargements for initials and the like); 

d) word spacing is represented as it occurs in the manuscripts—given that all Caucasian traditions 
used scriptio continua in the early centuries of their literacy, there are usually no spaces visible at all, at 
least in majuscule manuscripts; 

e) abbreviations (suspensions and contractions) and alphabetic notations of numbers are retained as 
such, with the respective marks (usually bars above the elements in question) applied; 

f) hyphenations, whether with or without specific marks, are retained; 

g) punctuation marks are retained as such; and 

h) struck-out letters and words are represented as they were first conceived, but with a special markup 
(outlining or light red colouring) to indicate their being struck out. 

In order to distinguish different levels of readability (and, at the same time, certainty of the decipher- 
ment), a given passage, word, or letter is printed in different degrees of blackness, ranging from black 
(on a white background) for perfectly preserved items down to light grey (on a dark grey background) 
for hardly discernible ones. Passages or elements that have not been preserved (due to clipping or dam- 
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Fig. 3.3.11.1 Edition of John 5.17—24, from Gippert et al. 2009, У-22—23. 
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Fig. 3.3.11.2 Synoptical arrangement of versions of John 5.17—20, Gippert et al. 2009, V-22. 
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5,17 «[J esus replied to them, " my father has been working 
<...> А100га, Zow-al baa-z : until now]», and | am working, too." 

5,18 .E"t'nes ixoy besa-hé Vacavowgon . owpa oowx tesa Therefore the J ews sought (even) more to kill him, not 
асп , Sad-ba-anake-oen-hé Sanba\towx . sa dex-al 1 çi- only because he used to break the sabbath but also 
eka-,anake-oen-hé b^x za*ig-ba-,anake-oen-hé bowl ičē (because) he used to call God his own father (and thus) 


b'é to make himself equal to God. 
5.19 ,W'ow-kor-biyay-ne Үп pé-.n-oen à^s . amen amen Jesus replied (and) said to them, “amen, amen, | say to 
owka-z „ v'as . ni-kbo-ka garen iSowy ,, biyesa ice you, the son of man can do nothing by himself if he does 


biyexoc te hil’-,,al . hatenke n-aka-n-en'e-okow „о de not see what «the father does; whatever» he «does, the 
baa-yake-oen : oen A97va,, «baa-h"ke-oen» oom garen . son does as well similar to that. 
екРа .. lamen baa-anake-oen : 

5,20 „Бе bowqana-baa-anake ga\{r}ax „сех hil’-al For the father loves the son, he shows him everything 
bicexa-oen ,, oows icen baa-hke-oen ,, ban’i-al himi that һе himself does; he shows him even greater works 
ixoy edgoxoc a\’rox „ bicexa-oen oows ., v'an-al amec- than these, so that you will be astonished, too. 
aha-anke-nan 

5.21 A100rb, De harzes-baa-anke-oen powViáàx . own gowy- For (just) as the F ather raises the dead and revives 
baa-anke-oen , owhow-o'om garen bowqa-.hanayá rke- them, even so the son revives whom he wants to. 
oow gowy-baa-a\nake-.oen : 


522  ,Bow-en'ete hatenke de b'ax-.ba-en'e išow sa lowSow Ог, not that the father would judge a man, but all 
b'ax-,biyesown dagé-n-oen багах , ice . judgement he has given to his son, 

5,23 сехагап otan-bita-,,anke о ġarax otan-bita-ha\ginke ,, 50 that all people should honour the son (just) as they 
de(x :} ,, Now-otan-bita-n-hanayo\enke ,, o багах now- honour the father. He who does not honour the son 
otan-A97vb,,ba-oen dex o he-baalox oya does not honour the father, his sender. 


Fig. 3.3.11.3 *Editio minor' of John 5.17—23 from the Albanian Gospels, Gippert et al. 2009, III-5. 


age) but can be restored with a certain probability are printed in white on a black background (with non- 
restorable characters being replaced by a rectangle-shaped placeholder, ::). 

The manuscript pages themselves are represented by monochrome images stemming from ultraviolet 
photographs or from the ‘spectral cubes’ (sets of multispectral images) assembled during the project, 
electronically enhanced so that the prominence of the overtext is reduced and the contrast between the 
undertext and the parchment is reinforced (see Gippert et al. 2007a, xxxii-xxxiv and Albrecht in General 
introduction $ 2.3, as to the technical background of the procedures involved). The interplay of these rules 
is illustrated in fig. 3.3.11.1 showing a sample double page from the edition of the Albanian palimpsests 
containing John 5.17—23 (Gippert et al. 2009, V-22—23). 


2. The 'semi-diplomatic' approach 

In order to enable readers with less knowledge of the original scripts to perceive and comprehend the 
information gathered in the diplomatic rendering, the contents of every single page (or column) is repre- 
sented a second time in a ‘semi-diplomatic’ way. This implies the following characteristics: 

a) the text is transcribed into the modern scripts (in the case of Armenian and Georgian) or Romanized 
(in the case of Albanian); 

b) itis again arranged line by line, but with no distinction of letter sizes; instead, capital letters (where 
applicable) are used to represent enlarged initials; 

c) marginal and interlinear glosses are marked in special ways (using italics or cursive variants); 

d) spaces and hyphens are inserted according to present-day usage; 

e) abbreviations are resolved whenever possible (in the case of Caucasian Albanian, the restoration 
of abbreviations was not possible for many words in question, the unabbreviated variant having remained 
unknown) but with the restored elements put in (round or curly) brackets; 

f) the different degrees of readability and restorations of lost text elements are marked by other types 
of brackets; however, 

g) digraphs and punctuation marks of the original script are still transcribed as such. 

To facilitate the verification of the decipherment, the ‘semi-diplomatic’ rendering is contrasted in tab- 
ular form (line by line) with other relevant witnesses of the same text. In the case of the Albanian Gospel 
texts, these are Old Armenian, Old Georgian, Greek, Syriac, Russian, and Udi versions, the Udi language 
of the East Caucasus representing the modern successor of Caucasian Albanian (see BeZanov — Bezanov 
1902 for the translation of the Gospels into Udi, which was based upon the Russian text); additionally, the 
English text of the King James Bible was collated. Fig. 3.3.11.2 illustrates this arrangement with the table 
showing John 5.17—20 (Gippert et al. 2009, V-22). 
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Fig. 3.3.11.4 Manuscript structure of the palimpsest codex Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds, georg. N13 (excerpt). 
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Fig. 3.3.11.5 Quire structure of the Gospel codex underlying MS Sinai, St Catherine, New Finds, georg. N13/N55. 
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3. Editiones minores 

To further facilitate the reading of the re-established texts, the editions of the Caucasian Albanian palimp- 
sests and the Armenian undertext of the Georgian manuscripts Sinai, St Catherine, georg. N13 and N55 
were further reassembled in a simplified version, together with an English translation. In this rendering, 
there is no indication of the degree of certainty of a given reading; however, amendments of unreadable or 
lost passages are marked with curled braces and angle brackets, respectively, in the Albanian and Arme- 
nian texts and with angle brackets throughout in the English translation. Passages that are restored in toto 
(on missing pages etc.) are printed in grey. Fig. 3.3.11.3 illustrates this ‘editio minor’ with John 5.17—23 
from the Albanian Gospels (Gippert et al. 2009, III-5). 


4. Codicological information 

To facilitate the understanding of the complex distribution of original manuscript leaves (usually bifolia) 
over the quires of the ‘new’ codex, a special illustration technique has been developed as shown in fig. 
3.3.11.4. Here, Roman numbers (XII-XV) indicate quires of the new codex, Arabic numbers (48—99), 
pages of the new codex (as established during the cataloguing, in some cases not reflecting the intended 
order represented in the diagram), and ‘Mss I-VI’, the different original codices the palimpsest leaves 
derive from. Fields with a grey-shaded background represent leaves that have not survived. In the case of 
the Albanian Gospel manuscript, it was possible to re-establish the quire structure of the original codex in 
toto, including the bifolia (represented by a grey-shaded background again) that have not been preserved 
in the palimpsest (Gippert 2012, 62; fig. 3.3.11.5). 


Outlook 

Even though the methods outlined above were developed for the edition of the undertexts of a few pal- 
impsests of Caucasian provenance, they are likely to be applicable to other palimpsests, too, and several 
edition projects that will use them are underway right now. Depending on the readability of the given 
objects, the availability of flanking witnesses, and the needs and expectations of editors and readers, some 
of the methods may be regarded as superfluous or overstated. However, a diplomatic approach seems to 
be justified in any case. 


References 
Abelyan 1941; Bezanov — Bezanov 1902; Giginei$vili — Giunasvili 1979; Gippert 2010a, 2012; Gippert et 
al. 2007a, 2009; Qauxéisvili 1955—1959; Sanize 1959. 
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3.12. Syriac monastic miscellanies (GK) 


This case study aims at presenting a distinctive type of Syriac manuscripts containing monastic literature. 
For anybody willing to make use of this type of witness, it is of vital importance to be aware of a specific 
character of textual transmission within such miscellanies. Since that type of manuscript has not been 
studied properly, the following presentation is based on the research carried out by the author, while tak- 
ing into account available publications. 


Introduction 

Manuscript miscellanies (or multiple-text manuscripts) constitute a special phenomenon in the history of 
the book. Conventionally, it is accepted that miscellanies appeared in the Late Antique period in Christian 
communities of Egypt and immediately spread all over the Mediterranean region (fourth to seventh cen- 
turies), eventually becoming the predominant type of manuscript (Petrucci 1986a). Without consideration 
of specific language and cultural affiliation, miscellanies usually reveal common traits, among which two 
deserve to be singled out: individual content and instability. One of the greatest hindrances to the study of 
the relevant manuscripts is the imperfection of the manuscript catalogues. Furthermore, there is no agree- 
ment with respect to the relevant terminology; codicological approaches differ as well (Thorndike 1946, 
Robinson [Pa.] 1980, Shailor 1996, Gumbert 2004, Maniaci 2004, Bausi 2010e). 

As far as the state of the art is concerned, the study of the miscellanies is very young and dispropor- 
tionate: whereas Greek, Latin and later European vernacular miscellaneous manuscripts have been studied 
quite deeply (Foehr-Janssens — Collet 2010; Ronconi 2007; Van Hemelryck – Marzano 2010), the miscel- 
lanies that were produced in the Christian oriental traditions have not yet become the object of elaborate 
research (Birnbaum 2003; Buzi 2011a; Miltenova 2013). In order to determine whether the phenomenon 
of the miscellanies has a universal nature, or whether there are some regional or cultural peculiarities, it 
would be necessary to pursue a comprehensive study of miscellaneous manuscripts in the Christian ori- 
ental traditions; this is, however, not feasible at present due to the unequal development of the respective 
fields. 

Within the context of Syriac philology, which is itself a relatively young field, a study of the pecu- 
liarities of the manuscript transmission of all the varieties of texts has never been undertaken. The only 
exception is offered by the biblical texts, the character of the transmission of which is now known quite 
well. Generally speaking, the Syriac Bible (Peshitta) demonstrates very minor variation. Compared with 
the biblical text, all other literary genres show a significantly higher degree of instability. 

The overwhelming part of the Syriac monastic literature (texts that were produced from approximately 
the fourth until the fifteenth century, Brock 1986) as well as translations of monastic texts from Greek are 
preserved in monastic miscellanies—for a considerable number of texts miscellanies constitute the only 
available type of witness. Without miscellanies, one would know much less about Syriac Christianity and 
Syriac literature than we do today and some Greek texts would have continued to be considered lost (for 
example some of the works of Evagrius Ponticus). On the other hand, the fragments of otherwise unknown 
texts can give us a hint as to how much of the Syriac literature has gone into oblivion. 


Potential difficulties 
A study of a text preserved within a miscellany may pose serious difficulties of different kinds. To name 
just the most salient ones: 

First of all, the study of the Syriac monastic literature is particularly young and began at the end of the 
nineteenth century when Paul Bedjan and Ernest A. W. Budge published a number of ascetic and mystical 
texts (Bedjan 1897, 1898, 1902, 1909; Budge 1894, 1904). While many Syriac monastic texts (including 
translations from Greek) were published during the twentieth century, a lot still remains to be done (for 
a bibliography, see Kessel — Pinggéra 2011). A census of all extant monastic texts in Syriac is an urgent 
desideratum. Moreover, the study of Syriac monastic literature has been heavily dominated by research 
into doctrine with a gross neglect of the textual transmission of the texts. As an outcome, many of the texts 
have been represented in an inaccurate and inauthentic form. 

Second, although many miscellanies were used for editions of singular texts, they have never been 
studied per se, as collections that existed according to specific principles. Usually, the fact that a text 
is preserved in a miscellany does not affect its study in any way: a miscellany is assumed to be a copy 
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that is not different from other types of witness. Besides a few facsimile reproductions (Mingana 1934b; 
Strothmann 1978; Cicek 1985), there are some studies that contain descriptions of a particular miscellany 
(Baethgen 1890; Brock 1998; Vosté 1929; Colless 1966; Теше 1997; Vóóbus 1978). Only three articles 
are to be noted as exceptional since they are not purely descriptive in character, but rather approach some 
of the issues from a methodological perspective as well (Brock 2004; Teule 1998, 2008). 

Third, a body of already published material is not available in searchable format similar to the Thesau- 
rus Linguae Graecae, although some attempts have been made recently in that direction (a Syriac Corpus 
project under the auspices of Brigham Young University). 

Fourth, the problem of editing extant texts is closely related to another issue that every prospective 
editor will have to deal with—namely, the search for the extant manuscripts and the procurement of cop- 
ies. Thus, if European and North American collections have been catalogued (with varying degrees of 
detail) the Middle Eastern collections (especially in such countries as Turkey, Syria, and Iraq) still remain 
generally unknown and inaccessible. The instability in the region threatens the survival of those collec- 
tions. The on-going imaging projects of the Hill Museum and Manuscript Library (Collegeville, MN) may 
change the situation radically. 


Core information about the miscellanies 


Preliminary study of miscellanies demonstrates that they were produced and circulated in three ecclesi- 
astical communities of the Syriac tradition: Chalcedonian (known also as ‘Melkites’), Syrian Orthodox 
(‘Jacobites’), and East Syriac ('Nestorians'). However, the largest number of monastic miscellanies that 
survive comes from the Syrian Orthodox tradition. Some one hundred and thirty miscellanies have been 
found up until today; they were produced over a period of fifteen centuries that roughly corresponds to the 
entire history of Syriac monasticism. 

In the earliest manuscripts one can already detect some features that remain a constant characteristic 
of the miscellanies during the entire period of their history: (a) each miscellany is a unique collection of 
various monastic texts: whereas some texts and groups of texts may appear also in other miscellanies, 
the contents as a whole always have an individual profile; (b) the introduction of a large number of texts 
translated from Greek; (c) the transfer of texts from one ecclesiastical tradition to another. It should also 
be noted that miscellanies contain not only complete texts, but fragments (for example chapters, excerpts) 
as well. Though perhaps over-simplifying the actual situation, we may say that apparently the compilers 
were not satisfied with simply copying available miscellanies, but intended to create a new collection an- 
swering to the demands of their time. However the actual reasons that entailed the unrepeatable character 
of a given miscellany require special and individual research. 

Beginning from the earliest miscellanies we find special titles that were applied to them by the scribes. 
An extended version would sound like: ‘Book of collections (Aunnasé) from [the texts by] the holy fathers 
and monks'. This very fact signifies that for the Syrians themselves the miscellanies represented a special 
genre of literary production. 

Miscellanies quite often have rich scribal notes that allow one to locate their place of production. The 
extant miscellanies come from the main area of the presence of the Syriac Christians during the pre-mod- 
ern period: Northern Mesopotamia, including south-eastern Turkey and the famous Tür 'Abdin region, 
northern Iraq, and also Egypt, including Sinai. There seems to have been no single centre where the mis- 
cellanies may have been conceived as a new genre; neither it is plausible that there existed special centres 
for the production of miscellanies. Rather, the available evidence suggests that basically any scribe was 
in a position to compile a miscellany. Nevertheless, it is worth noting that the oldest miscellanies were 
produced in Edessa and this very association with the cradle of Syriac Christianity may have contributed 
to their success and popularity. 

Not surprisingly, the majority of texts included in the monastic miscellanies are of Greek origin. Au- 
thors such as Evagrius Ponticus and Macarius the Great provided the foundation for the nascent Syriac 
monastic traditions, and their works did not cease to be copied and appreciated over time. Besides the 
profound influence of the Greek monastic tradition, Syriac monasticism managed to engender its own rich 
tradition that is represented by such authors as John the Solitary, Philoxenus of Mabbug, Isaac of Nineveh, 
and John of Dalyatha, whose works gained an authoritative position not only in their own ecclesiastical 
tradition but also managed to cross confessional borders and were used by Syrians of other traditions as 
well (and later by other Christian traditions—Coptic or Ethiopic—that had access to them in translation). 
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Almost every Syriac monastic miscellany has its own content that is not mirrored in any other miscel- 
lany. An acquaintance with the works included in the miscellanies demonstrates a varying frequency of 
presence of particular texts. That the works of Evagrius Ponticus are consistently present is easily compre- 
hensible, whereas the texts of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite appear more rarely than one might expect 
considering their impact on the development of Byzantine mysticism. 

Greek authors dominate in the earliest miscellanies, whereas by the turn of the second millennium one 
finds collections that include only Syriac authors. A comparison between the oldest extant miscellany and 
one from the fifteenth century can help to illustrate that: 








London, BL, Add. 12175 (534 cE) Mardin, Church of the Forty Martyrs, Orth. 417 (1473 ce) 
Evagrius Ponticus (d.399) John of Dalyatha (eighth century) 
The Life of Evagrius Joseph Hazzaya (eighth century) 
Mark the Monk (fifth century) Isaac of Nineveh (seventh century) 
Macarius the Great (fourth/fifth century) Athanasius Abu Ghalib (twelfth century) 
Basil the Great (d.379) Evagrius Ponticus (not authentic) 
Jacob of Serugh (d.521) 
Abraham of Nathpar (sixth/seventh century) 














It is remarkable that the majority of texts included in the fifteenth-century Syrian Orthodox miscellany are 
of East Syriac provenance. This situation is very common in such late miscellanies as this. 


Handling of texts 

Unfortunately, very little attention has been paid in earlier scholarship to the actual manuscripts that 
preserve the monastic literature. Scholars, while looking for the texts they were dealing with, generally 
neglected the manuscripts they used. And in the case of monastic literature it is most often miscellanies 
that contain Syriac texts. Editors, while relying on the evidence provided by miscellanies, tend to disre- 
gard the context in which the text had been circulating, and fail to scrutinize how the text was understood 
and transmitted. This kind of approach may lead to imperfect editions, as the editors, not paying attention 
to the specific character of the manuscripts that preserve the text, do not realize that the text transmitted 
within miscellanies was subject to certain (quite often substantial ones) editorial interventions. 

The study of texts that are found in miscellanies reveals that they quite often have a different form 
when compared with the same texts as preserved in other types of manuscripts. Now it is clear that the 
very fact that a text was selected to be included in a miscellany, as well as its transmission, entailed its be- 
ing handled in a process of scribal revision. The scribes themselves felt free enough to introduce changes 
both into the content of the miscellanies in general and into any text in particular. On the one hand, such 
an attitude led to a great variety in the content of miscellanies, but on the other hand, it had dramatic 
repercussions upon the individual texts. In some cases it is even no longer possible to determine how the 
text had looked like before it was introduced into the miscellany. 

Thus, the main problem in dealing with a text preserved in miscellanies will be to trace all of the 
possible editorial interventions. A number of typical changes have been detected (but not sufficiently 
studied): changes of the authorship, abridgements (whether slight or more substantial), interpolations, 
excerptions, and the introduction of chapter divisions and rubrics. 

Failing to recognize such possible alterations inevitably results in a misrepresentation of the text, 
which is especially dangerous if a particular text is known to exist only in miscellanies, and thus its form 
cannot be controlled by means of other types of witness. A proper critical study of any such text requires 
considering all possible changes that might have occurred to it from the moment it was for the first time 
introduced into one or more miscellanies and in the process of manuscript transmission. 


Examples 

Fifteen manuscripts that were written in the period from the thirteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century contain a brief text attributed to the otherwise unknown Thomas the Monk (based on Kessel 
2009). The considerable number of copies indicates that the text enjoyed a steady popularity among the 
Syrian Orthodox monks and scribes. A quest for information on the author does not reveal more than a 
vivid account by Michael the Great (d.1199) concerning the life of a certain monk Thomas, who may be 
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identified as the author of the Letter. No direct data concerning the time and place of its composition can 
be found within the text. However, external evidence makes this identification plausible. 

The Letter is a brief text and is ordinary in its ascetic contents. Nevertheless, it exemplifies the pos- 
sible history of transmission of a treatise in the Syriac monastic miscellanies. The fifteen witnesses can 
be grouped in three recensions, of which only one (Recension I) provides a complete text. The archetypal 
text underwent a process of partition which resulted in the irregular order of two parts of the text (Recen- 
sion Ш). Partition and the subsequent incorrect reestablishment of the order triggered the interpolation 
of an inauthentic passage (Recension II). Witnesses of Recension II demonstrate that a treatise may have 
been abridged more than once. Finally, a text can lose its original attribution (one manuscript belonging 
to Recension II) and be taken over in another ecclesiastical tradition (an East Syriac manuscript that rep- 
resents Recension I). 

The second example will show how dramatically a text may change while being circulated within 
miscellanies (based on Draguet 1973; Graffin 1963). The transformations could have been in fact so pro- 
found that in some cases it is no longer possible to put the extant witnesses into coordination and therefore 
the task of preparing a critical edition with an attempt to draw near the archetype appears to be highly 
problematic. 

In 1963, the renowned Syriac scholar, François Graffin, published a brief text that is attributed in the 
manuscripts to the famous Egyptian author, Abba Isaiah. Apparently, Graffin simply relied upon the attri- 
bution provided by the miscellany he used, because in all the extant manuscripts the text is indeed explic- 
itly attributed to Abba Isaiah. Graffin does not go into discussion on the authenticity of the text, although, 
as he correctly notes, the text cannot be identified with any known Greek text attributed to Abba Isaiah. 

Since its publication and up to the present day the text and its publication by Graffin continues to be 
mentioned among the authentic works of Abba Isaiah, or even as a witness to his Asceticon (for example 
it was allocated a special number in Clavis Patrum Graecorum (5556)). This, however, is not correct, for 
already in 1973 another renowned Syriac scholar, René Draguet, was able to clarify the provenance of the 
text. One ought not forget that René Draguet was one of the best experts on the Asceticon by Abba Isaiah 
and its commentary tradition. Thus, he not only thoroughly studied and published all extant redactions of 
the Syriac version of the Asceticon, but also published an extensive commentary on the Asceticon written 
by the East Syrian Dadisho' Qatraya (seventh century). Draguet was able to ascertain that the text piece 
edited by Graffin in fact comes from an original Syriac commentary on the Asceticon that survives in 
fragmentary form in eight Syriac monastic miscellanies. The results of the study of Draguet can be sum- 
marized as follows. A total of eight manuscripts contain fragments from an Anonymous commentary on the 
Asceticon of Abba Isaiah. The commentary can be safely considered to be written originally in Syriac be- 
cause its author relies profoundly on a commentary on the Asceticon by another Syriac author, Dadisho'. 
Although an original contribution by an anonymous author who might have lived in the eighth century is 
rather limited, the text of a new commentary provides important evidence for the commentary of Dadisho' 
that is not preserved in a complete form. The anonymous commentary had a long transmission history. 
An extant manuscript tradition presents the text in a confused form where the lemmata of Abba Isaiah are 
no longer separated from the commentary. The text of the commentary is preserved only in a fragmentary 
form, and the extent of the fragments varies from one manuscript to another. Comparison with the sources 
used by the anonymous author reveals that the text had undergone considerable alterations. The manu- 
script transmission must have been so extensive that none of the eight extant witnesses can reliably be put 
into a relationship with any other. Consequently, as argued by Draguet, the task of producing a stemma 
appears to be absolutely impossible in this case. 
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3.13. Middle Arabic texts. How to account for linguistic features (PLS) 


When we face the issue of preparing a critical edition of a given text belonging to any cultural tradition 
whose language remains alive, or at least was still alive at the time of the copy—as it is the case, for exam- 
ple, of Romance and Arabic traditions—two types of criticism should be considered: the criticism of forms 
and the criticism of variants, that is the linguistic form of the edited text and the criticism of the textual 
variants respectively. Gaston Paris, a French philologist who lived in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was the first to introduce this distinction within the field of textual criticism (Paris — Pannier 1872). 
However, both types are intimately linked to each other. Accordingly, the choice of the proper linguistic 
form to be given to the edited text is closely related to the method adopted by the editor in order to choose 
among different variants of the tradition. It must be admitted, however, that editors of pre-modern Arabic 
texts, generally speaking, have all but totally ignored this distinction, as much as they have often remained 
quite unaware of much of the western philological tradition as developed mostly in Europe in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

A case in point is the famous al-Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (438 Au/1047 ce), a basic historical source 
which presents the lives and works of the most prominent cultural, political and scientific personalities of 
the early Abbasid period. Despite its generally acknowledged authority, this text was only recently made 
available in a critical edition that takes into account all obtainable manuscript witnesses (Sayyid 2009). In 
contrast, such an edition as the one produced by Yusuf ‘Alt Tawil, printed by the Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya 
(‘The House of Scholarly Books’) in Cairo in 2002, is a telling example of the ways in which the classics 
of Arabic literature are commonly edited. In his introduction, the editor informs us that two editions of this 
text already existed prior to his project: that of Tehran published in 1971 and that of Beirut, published by 
Dar al-Ma rifa (‘The House of Knowledge’) in 1978. However, while failing to account for other sources 
he consulted, Tawil actually chose to note the variants that he had found in those existing editions: in do- 
ing so, he sometimes granted preference to the variants of the Tehran edition and in other cases to those 
of the Beirut edition. Such a method leads us to the rhetorical question as to whether one should collate 
editions rather than the text witnesses found in the manuscripts themselves. 

With respect to another well-known Arabic literary work, such methods were denounced earlier on 
by Jan Just Witkam, who noticed that several editions of the Tawq al-hamama by Ibn Hazm (456 Au/1064 
CE) contained exactly the same error at the very beginning of the text, which is preserved in a unique 
manuscript (Leiden, Leiden University Library, Or. 927). This error actually turned out to be nothing but 
a mistake by the first editor, which sadly persisted in the subsequent editions. Hence, one can only come 
to the somewhat embarrassing conclusion that none of the editors of this classic of Arabic literature had 
actually bothered to scrutinize the sole extant manuscript. Instead, all these editors had confined them- 
selves to scrupulously reproducing the first edition, so that it would be actually more appropriate to speak 
of successive reprints rather than of new editions. 

In line with Witkam's critical remarks, these two examples can be generalized to the extent that the 
poor methodological state of affairs described in them applies to the bulk of the monuments of Arabic 
literature (Witkam 1988). 

Nevertheless, some editors of Arabic texts have indeed tried to formulate methods for producing criti- 
cal editions. Among the most explicitly articulated approaches, we can distinguish at least two opposing 
schools or trends: 

(1) The first approach, considered out of date by many but still practised by others, is that of selecting 
a manuscript supposed to be ‘good’, or which for various reasons should be considered the ‘base manu- 
script’, and whose variant readings and linguistic form are to be reproduced in the main text body, even 
in the case of obvious scribal errors. 

(2) The second trend is represented by those who are in favour of further action in the edited text, both 
in the form—always correcting the text according to the rules of the classical language—and the choice 
of readings, often adopting subjective criteria. 

The first method was followed, for Arabic texts as well as for those published in other relevant lan- 
guages, in some editions published in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium series in the 
period in which it was directed by René Draguet (Platti 1981, 1987). In his manifesto of what one may 
consider an utterly conservative point of view on editing Syriac texts in a radically diplomatic kind of 
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way (Draguet 1977), Draguet basically rejected the legitimacy of any degree of intervention by the editor 
in the text body itself. 

Although primarily concerned with Syriac texts, this publication is relevant for Arabic as well, or 
at least for Christian Arabic texts, because it is precisely as a response to it that the most prominent and 
outspoken plea for the second trend was voiced by Samir Khalil in several articles as well as introductions 
to his editions. 

After having dismissed the editions of autographs, which are rare in the literature of the pre-modern 
era, Samir (1982, 74) argues that the purpose of editing is ‘on the one hand to give a readable and correct 
text, on the other hand to edit a clear and structured text in which the structure of the author’s thought 
appears’ (translation PLS). Hence for Samir, and with him for most editors of Arabic texts, the criterion of 
the readability of old texts by modern readers is a priority issue (Blachére — Sauvaget 1945; al-Munajjid 
1956). Samir summarized the methods used by editors of Arabic texts in order to choose among variant 
readings in a tradition with multiple witnesses. Two possibilities are considered: 

(1) The editor selects a copy that qualifies as the ‘best witness’ and collates it with the others; 

(2) The editor chooses, from the multitude of available manuscripts, a text or portion of a text that 
appears to him (yuhayyalu ilayhi) to be closest to the original. Such a conclusion will of course have to be 
based on perusal of other (published) works by the same author (Samir 1980). 

According to Samir, the first option makes sense when there is a witness that has genuine readings as 
compared with other witnesses. However, one has the feeling that Samir comes with the risky tendency to 
equate the ‘good’ reading, that is to say the original one, with the antiquity of the manuscript. As a result, 
the most ancient manuscript will always be considered to be the best manuscript, against the principle 
recentiores non deteriores, at least non semper. 

The second possibility is to be considered where various witnesses have the same importance or value, 
that is to say when there is no known manuscript closer to the original or no particularly old copy. Many 
examples of this latter approach can be found in the Patrimoine Arabe Chrétien collection which was 
founded by Samir himself. In many instances, the result seems to be an eclectic edition without significant 
attempt to examine the genealogical relationships between witnesses (Edelby 1986). It seems appropriate 
here to point out that outside Arabic studies, this type of eclectic method has met with methodological 
objections such as the one by Dominique Poirel (2006, 163) who states that it ‘reduces the examined wit- 
nesses to reservoirs of variants and offers to the editor a complete freedom to draw from them with his 
grammatical, stylistic, doctrinal or historical preferences as the only rule’ (translation PLS). 

The two methods described above are intended, in their own way, to provide a solution to two fun- 
damental requirements for any critical edition: the principle of loyalty (to the author, the witnesses, the 
archetype) on the one hand, and the legibility of the edited text on the other. In the first case the editor 
usually opts for an almost fetishist fidelity to the witness, while in the second he takes the freedom to 
intervene both in textual substance and in linguistic form, in order to make the text more readable and 
accessible to modern readers and so to disseminate it as much as possible. In other words, the editor who 
chooses to maintain fidelity to one witness conserves linguistic forms of the manuscript in the edition as 
well, renouncing even a minimal effort at critical reconstruction, while the other school provides us with 
texts deprived of both the textual and the linguistic dimension found in the manuscript sources. As we 
shall see, criticism of variants and criticism of linguistic forms are closely linked to each other, that is to 
say, the one affects the other. 

Is a diplomatic edition the only way to preserve the ancient language? Does any attempt to recon- 
struct an archetype entail levelling the language to conform to Modern Standard Arabic rules? To these 
questions, we can add another regarding the originality of the standardized language. Is it reasonable to 
assume a priori that the authors, as cultivated scholars and writers, always wrote in Classical Arabic? 
Indeed, the attempt of an editor to standardize the language always presumes that the author has always 
chosen to write in the high register of the language and any deviation from that register is interpreted as 
an error. Is Middle Arabic nothing but a peculiar form of Arabic, which had been altered and corrupted 
by inexperienced and insufficiently educated copyists? Fischer ([W.] 1991), for one, tried to answer these 
questions by demonstrating that many authors of Arabic literature often freely chose a more ‘relaxed’ 
register of language for stylistic and rhetorical issues. Since the study of Middle Arabic was established 
as a true sub-discipline within Arabic studies (see den Heijer 2012a with further references), specialists 
have further developed this more balanced understanding of the reality of the Arabic language in its social 
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and historical settings, but outside these circles, the outdated questions just dealt with can still be heard 
quite frequently. 

However, as Lentin remarked, ‘One cannot but observe that many writers have left us works both in 
faultless or even sophisticated Classical Arabic and works written in Middle Arabic. For those writers at 
least, one has to abandon the idea of their inadequacies in Classical Arabic. Moreover, it can be supposed 
that their choice to write some of their works in Middle Arabic was not arbitrary and was probably dic- 
tated, among other considerations, by the kind of audience they were writing for’ (Lentin 2008, 216—217 
and 2012b, 44—46). Actually it is well known by scholars that in pre-modern Arabic literature, numerous 
works are known to have been produced in Middle Arabic by authors who elsewhere demonstrated their 
perfect mastery of the literary language, as in the cases of Usama Ibn al-Munqid (1095-1131), Yaqut al- 
Rümi (1179—1229), al-Tanüht (941—994), Abū Farag al-Isfahant (897—967) and others. 


Criticism of variants and criticism of forms 

Whereas criticism of variants has the aim of retrieving the archetype of a given tradition, the aim of criti- 
cism of forms is to retrieve as far as possible the original linguistic features of the text. However, as we 
have already mentioned, the most common method adopted among editors of Arabic text, is to correct the 
linguistic features found in the manuscript witnesses, considering them as an altered form of the classical 
language. As a matter of fact it is often overlooked that a fair amount of pre-modern (as well as modern) 
Arabic texts are written in the mixed variety of the language that is often called Middle Arabic (or simply 
mixed Arabic) and that somehow oscillates between Classical Arabic (also known as Standard Arabic) and 
colloquial Arabic (for recent assessments of the study of this field, see Lentin 2008, 2012b; den Heijer 
2012a; La Spisa 2012). And in many other cases, texts are written according to Classical Arabic grammar 
but with spelling conventions that today are considered closer to the colloquial register and do not cor- 
respond to current Standard usage. 

As pointed out earlier, many editors of Arabic texts follow the method of correcting the linguistic or 
orthographical particularities of such texts, since they consider these to reflect an altered or even cor- 
rupted form of the classical norms. This kind of linguistic features are usually attributed to copyists who 
are supposed not to have mastered the rules of the Arabic language. Consequently, many editors correct 
their texts (tanqih al-nass) by following a ‘synchronic’ or anti-historical approach to the language that 
1s bound to obscure its linguistic reality, in terms of phonetic, morphological, lexical and syntactic data. 
According to a method that is duly informed by historical linguistics, sociolinguistics and dialectology, 
however, such data are also of historical relevance, and they ought to be examined in the context of their 
diachronic evolution. As Joshua Blau, the pioneer of Middle Arabic studies, contends, much is to be learnt 
from Romance philology, which addresses the old European dialects and their continuous rejuvenation 
throughout their written tradition (Blau 2003). Therefore the Romance philological experience may be 
of great interest for editors of mediaeval Arabic texts seeking a solution to the paradox pointed at here. 
Thanks to the above mentioned forerunner Gaston Paris, Romance philologists still today fruitfully dis- 
tinguish between the two kinds of criticism advocated by him (Balduino 1979; Brambilla Ageno 1984; 
Contini 1992; Stussi 2002, 2006). Thus, it may be appropriate to quote Paris's own words on which the 
criticism of forms is based: 


One of the criteria that has but a subordinate role for choosing the readings, is of primary importance 
here: the closer a manuscript is to the author's times, in other words the older it is, the worthier of 
consideration it is. However, this is only one of the aspects of the problem: with the issue of time 
there is also that of place (Paris — Pannier 1872, 14; translation PLS). 


In general, however, after Paris's endeavours to retrieve the language of the author by using avail- 
able copies and historical grammars, or those of Michele Barbi who tended to normalize the old spell- 
ings (Barbi 1938), Romance philologists today prefer to respect the language and the spelling of a single 
manuscript witness which they choose on the basis of chronological and geographical criteria, taking in 
consideration the place and time of the author (Contini 1992; Stussi 2004, 183). 


Criticism of forms and Middle Arabic 

Within the larger framework of Arabic text editions, the issue of criticism of forms is of particular rel- 
evance for the numerous pre-modern texts that were written or transmitted in Middle or mixed Arabic. 
In this mixed language, classical, dialectical and hybrid forms of Arabic mix, alternate and coexist quite 
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frequently in the same manuscript and sometimes even in the same folium (Blau 1966-1967, 2002; Lentin 
1997, 2008, 2012b). Therefore variation is an intrinsic feature of the nature of Middle Arabic. From the 
analysis of the documents it is clear that authors and copyists have had at their disposal a wide range of 
linguistic forms from which they drew as they wished according to their stylistic and literary require- 
ments. Moreover we must not forget that manuscripts are copies and so they still represent a kind of com- 
promise between the language of their model and the language of the copyist himself who, consciously or 
not, adapts the language of the text read to his own linguistic system (Segre 1976, 285 and 1979, 53—70; 
Orlandi [T.] 2010, 109-115). 

As we already noted, Arabic is a language that has evolved throughout its history. This evolution is 
evident when one compares, for instance, the Qur'an with a text written in Modern Standard Arabic. Such 
a comparison was made possible thanks to the sacredness of the Qur’an that gives us archaic forms as 
in a sort of fossilized amber; otherwise such forms would have disappeared. Certain orthographic forms 
of the Qur'an are also attested in some Christian Arabic manuscripts. We illustrate now a few examples 
taken from the theological treatises by Sulayman al-Gazzi, a Christian Arab author of the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries (La Spisa 2013). Two manuscripts of this text, referred to here with the sigla S 
and Q, are distinguished by the use of a typical Qur'anic script as in the words al-hayat (life) and al-salat 
(prayer) that are written with waw (reflecting the vowel -à- or possibly -0-) instead of alif (reflecting the 
vowel -2-) (Wright 1896, 12A). 


ELAY s a pall з o shall f. 163r line 13) S) 
Аз pall spall жы f. 58r line 17) Q) 
еМ) 553 lS 8 galls 63 ым! Gils А, f. 67r lines 10-11) Q) 


Since this very spelling is also attested in Arabic manuscripts of Palestinian origin, one could argue that 
this is a phonetic spelling that derives from Aramaic (Syriac hayiito). It is true that as late as the eighteenth 
century Aramaic was still living in the Palestinian countryside (Spitaler 1960), but this is just one of the 
assumptions made by specialists, and in fact the origin of this phenomenon has been explained differently 
by scholars (Fleisch 1990, Blau 1988, Robin 2001). Ultimately, this spelling may reflect a specific level 
of Middle Arabic that Palestinian authors of the tenth and eleventh centuries might have utilized for the 
redaction of their works. 

Another central question that has already been mentioned is that there is a close connexion and mutual 
conditioning between the process of establishing the text and the linguistic information contained in it, in 
other words between the criticism of variants and criticism of forms. The following example is a case in 
point. In this passage from the treatise On the Uniqueness of the Creator by Sulayman al-Gazzi (La Spisa 
2013, 32), a linguistic variant (namely the exchange between a plosive emphatic sound and an interdental 
fricative emphatic sound) can become a reading variant: 


la Ла) Ја Sal ull s lei S Ji ) sa! alle SWM 
АА > > > > BHA 
А еа „ „ „ Ү 


„ 
The word idmar, which means here ‘the hiding of a secret’, via izmar (a graphic variant), becomes izhar 
i.e. the ‘revelation of the secret’; that is to say the exact opposite of the original. 
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3.14. The Nag Hammadi Codices. Textual fluidity in Coptic (HL) 


This case study discusses the problems of editing and interpreting fluid, or ‘living,’ texts in cases where 
there are very few, or even unique, textual witnesses. The case in point is the texts preserved in Coptic in 
the much studied Nag Hammadi Codices (NHC). 


The chimera of the hypothetical original 

While those who work on, for instance, mediaeval textual traditions often have to deal with a profusion of 
exemplars and are confronted directly by an abundance of variants (cf. for example Driscoll 2010), in the 
case of Coptic manuscripts we are more often than not faced with works that are preserved in one, or very 
few, witnesses. Especially in those cases where we have only a single copy preserved, it is easy to think 
that we are looking at a stable text. This impression would not have been problematic had it not been so 
closely connected to certain other key presuppositions of Nag Hammadi research, namely the assumption 
that all the texts are translations from Greek, and the almost exclusive scholarly focus on the hypothetical 
Greek originals and their original contexts of composition. Importantly, the assumption of textual stabil- 
ity has led to overconfidence regarding the possibility of gaining access to the original texts, and in using 
the preserved texts as evidence of a period of time long before the production of the extant manuscripts. 

The combination of these factors is very common in Nag Hammadi scholarship. It can for instance be 
seen in the work of one of the most distinguished scholars of Coptic, Bentley Layton. Although Layton, in 
a clearly formulated article on philological method, noted with regard to the Nag Hammadi manuscripts 
that ‘it is crucially important to observe that the original language (Greek) is precisely what we do not 
have’ (Layton 1981, 97), the methodological implications he drew from this observation were diametri- 
cally opposed to those drawn by the proponents of the so-called ‘new philology’ or “material philology’ 
on the basis of their work on highly fluid mediaeval textual traditions (see for example Nichols 1990; 
Driscoll 2010). Having great confidence in the modern scholar’s ability to get back to the hypothetical 
original, he argued that ‘if we cannot reconstruct that lost Greek original on paper, still we can hope to 
approximate the ancient author’s own culture and thought through a recovery of its meaning in a sympa- 
thetic English translation keyed to a commentary oriented above all towards Greek usage’ (Layton 1981, 
97). Layton consequently suggested that ‘conceivably the ancient Coptic version might be substituted for 
the English translation: but since ancientness in itself is no virtue, and since Coptic diction is notoriously 
non-philosophical, modern 'classicist's English’ (provided that it is accurate) will probably be in closer 
touch with the ancient author’s Hellenistic thought than ancient Coptic, whose nuances of diction, philo- 
sophical or otherwise, are largely lost upon us and in any case are certainly not Greek’ (Layton 1981, 97; 
implemented most clearly in Layton 1979). Similarly Frederik Wisse (1997, 141—142) has argued that 
the ideal is for the English translation ‘to bypass the Coptic translations to get as close as possible to the 
common Greek text behind them’. While very few scholars have followed Layton’s suggestion that one 
should translate the hypothetical Greek rather than the preserved Coptic texts (cf., for example, the op- 
posite position as argued by Wilson [R.] 1975, 38), most have shared his presuppositions, including the 
low esteem in which the Coptic texts have often been held in relation to their hypothetical originals. There 
are, however, several reasons why such an approach is problematic, not least the above mentioned issues 
relating to textual fluidity and living literature. 

Indeed, with regard to the study of the Nag Hammadi Codices it is a much overlooked problem that 
these texts, which are attested either in a single copy or in very few copies, might in fact have been signifi- 
cantly and intentionally changed in transmission. There has indeed been a tendency to regard these texts as 
representatives of fundamentally stable textual traditions, and variants have generally been regarded as er- 
rors of transmission rather than as evidence of intentional rewriting (notable exceptions include Painchaud 
1995; Painchaud – Janz 1997; Barc — Painchaud 1999; Emmel 1997; Emmel 2008; Lundhaug 2010). As 
John Bryant (2007, 18) has rightly pointed out, ‘most readers are initially inclined to assume that textual 
fluidity is merely textual corruption’. Although the illusion of textual stability may be easily upheld with 
regard to the singularly attested Nag Hammadi texts, such as the Apocryphon of James, the Apocalypse of 
Peter, the Gospel of Philip, or the Paraphrase of Shem, to mention but a few, the fluid nature of the texts 
witnessed in the Nag Hammadi Codices becomes clear once we take a closer look at those tractates that 
are preserved in multiple copies. We will now take a closer look at two such examples. 
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Example 1: The Gospel of Truth 

The Gospel of Truth is attested in two manuscripts, both of them from the Nag Hammadi discovery. Only 
one of these, the third tractate of NHC I, preserves a complete text, comprising twenty-eight manuscript 
pages (see Attridge — MacRae 1985). The other witness, in NHC XII, is only fragmentarily preserved in 
three significantly damaged leaves (six pages; see Wisse 1990). There are a number of differences be- 
tween the two preserved versions, and although the latter version is only partly preserved, the differences 
between the two are still suggestive of the fluidity of the textual transmission of this work. 

First of all, the two versions of the Gospel of Truth are written in different dialects of Coptic, the NHC 
I version in Lycopolitan and the NHC XII version in Sahidic. Secondly, the difference in scribal quality 
is quite apparent, the untidy and rather ugly scribal hand of the NHC I version exhibiting a number of 
mistakes, while the rather more tidy and skilled hand of NHC XII appears, from the few fragments pre- 
served, to be quite accurate. Finally, and most importantly, there are substantial and significant textual 
differences between the two versions that go beyond those that are easily explainable by different dialects 
and errors of transmission. What conclusions can be drawn on the basis of these differences? In fact, most 
scholars working on the Gospel of Truth, or who have used the Gospel of Truth in their reconstructions of 
early Christianity or ‘Gnosticism’, have been content with working on the NHC I version and have either 
explicitly or implicitly dismissed the version contained fragmentarily in NHC XII (for example, Thomas- 
sen 2006, 147). Indeed, the impression given by most studies of the Gospel of Truth is that there is no 
significant variation between the two versions. However, on the basis of a detailed comparison between 
the NHC XII fragments and the NHC I version, it is quite clear that there is in fact significant variation 
between the two. As Wisse noted (1990, 330), 'the differences between the two versions of the Gospel of 
Truth go far beyond those expected for independent translations into different dialects’. Not only does the 
NHC XII version represent ‘a somewhat shorter text’ that often differs in substance from NHC I, but ‘the 
many serious problems of syntax in [NHC] L3 are not evident in [NHC] XIL2'. To account for this, he 
suggests that either the Coptic translator of the NHC XII text *produced a version that was a simplification 
of the Greek’, or “е Coptic of Codex I is awkward and at times corrupt’ (Wisse 1990, 330). The NHC 
I version may thus be 'an inferior Coptic translation of a corrupted Greek text' (Wisse 1990, 331). From 
the same evidence, other scholars have come to the opposite conclusion, such as Thomassen (2006, 147), 
who states that ‘the text transmitted in Codex XII was significantly inferior to that of Codex I’. Moreover, 
while Thomassen admits that ‘the text of Codex I may have been reworked in places’, he nevertheless 
claims that ‘in substance’ we are ‘justified in treating NHC L3 as representing a Valentinian document 
dating from before the time of Irenaeus’ work of the 180s’ (2006, 147—148). 

Such judgments are, however, subjective, and other options are available. In an addendum to an 
important article by Raoul Mortley (1992), Michel Tardieu noted the major differences between the two 
codices, and argued that the Sahidic version of NHC XII ‘provides evidence of a non-glossed [Gospel of 
Truth], i.e. the writing of Valentinus himself’ (Tardieu in Mortley 1992, 250). The NHC I version, on the 
other hand, should then be seen as a text that ‘belongs to a later stage of development of a school which 
calls itself Valentinian, but whose theological interests were very different from those of its founder’. In 
Tardieu’s opinion, the NHC I version seems to be a commentary on a shorter Greek text of which the NHC 
XII version is a translation. Mortley (1992) himself argued on the basis of theological parallels that the 
Gospel of Truth, as preserved in Codex I, presupposes the Arian debate, and consequently dated it to the 
fourth century, close to the time of the production of the codex itself. 

Still, a majority of scholars researching ‘Valentinianism’ or ‘Gnosticism’ have continued to regard the 
NHC I version as essentially identical to an ‘original’ second-century composition, simply, it seems, be- 
cause this 1s the only completely preserved copy (for example Williams [J.] 1988; Schenke 2001; Thomas- 
sen 2006; some even claim it was written by the famous heretic Valentinus himself, for example Standaert 
1976; Williams [J.] 1988, 4—5). We may observe that even those scholars who recognize the substantial 
differences between the versions in NHC I and XII are still wedded to the notion of a stable textual tra- 
dition where variants are explained away as errors of transmission rather than as an endemic quality of 
the textual tradition. Instead, we may say that these two codices provide us with ‘snapshots’ of a longer, 
more complex textual tradition. Trying to get back to the ‘original’ text or even its essential qualities or 
its original context on the basis of these very different exemplars must be regarded as a highly specula- 
tive venture. As David Parker has argued on the basis of the plethora of variants in Greek New Testa- 
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ment manuscripts, “the attempt to produce an original form of a living text is worse than trying to shoot 
a moving target, it is turning a movie into a single snapshot, it is taking a single part of a complex entity 
and claiming it to be the whole’ (Parker 2007, 586). What is needed with regard to studies of a text like 
the Gospel of Truth is for scholars to acknowledge the fact that our surviving textual witnesses constitute 
exactly such snapshots, and that these snapshots are not necessarily representative of the entire movie. 


Example 2: The Apocryphon of John 

Another example is provided by the Apocryphon of John. In this case we are fortunate enough to have 
no less than four textual witnesses, three in the Nag Hammadi Codices (NHC IL; IIL 1; IV,1) and one in 
the codex Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, P.Berol. 8502, all in Coptic. Here too, the implications of the textual 
fluidity evidenced by the differences between the copies have largely been ignored in favour of the notion 
of a hypothetical Greek original (sometimes identified with Irenaeus’ source for Adversus Haereses 1.29 
in the late second century). 

On the basis of the major differences between the surviving Coptic witnesses, the editors of the excel- 
lent English-language critical edition (Waldstein — Wisse 1995) gave up the attempt to establish a single 
critical text, and opted for a synoptic presentation of all four witnesses in parallel columns (Wisse 1997, 
141—142). However, even when opting for this solution they also reconstructed much, at times arguably 
too much, text in each version on the basis of the others (on their emendation policy, see Wisse 1997, 
139-141). They argue that the four copies represent two independent Coptic translations from the original 
Greek of a shorter version of the Apocryphon of John, and two copies of a Coptic translation of a longer 
version of ‘the same tractate’ (1995, 1). They hold the Greek Urtext of the Apocryphon of John to have 
been written in the early third century, and they speculate that this work then *underwent a major redac- 
tion, represented by the longer version' also in the third century. Sometime in the late third or early fourth 
century these two versions were then both independently translated into Coptic, the shorter version at least 
twice. They believe that these versions were then copied in Coptic and eventually ended up in our four 
extant Coptic codices. The remaining differences between the versions that are not readily explained as 
results of different translations of different Greek versions they then account for by errors of transmission 
in Coptic. Interestingly, the differences between the two copies of the shorter recension (NHC IIL1 and 
P.Berol. 8502,2) are explained by Waldstein and Wisse as the result of different translations of the same 
Greek work, while the two versions of the longer text (NHC IL 1 and IV,1), which they regard as copies of 
the same translation of the longer Greek text, still contain differences that lead them to the conclusion that 
these two copies “do not appear to stand in a ‘sister’ or ‘mother-daughter’ relationship’ (1995, 1). 

Yet there is reason to suspect that even this complicated picture is too neat. Waldstein and Wisse's 
reasoning relies upon the premise that the variants are primarily to be explained by differences of transla- 
tion and errors of transmission (see, for example, Waldstein — Wisse 1995, 7; Wisse 1997, 145—46), and 
although they briefly discuss the question of redaction with regard to the differences between the short 
and long version, they do not take intentional rewriting fully into consideration when considering the full 
breadth of variance among all four witnesses. Access to the hypothetical Greek original, pure and uncon- 
taminated by the errors brought in by later transmission, remains the ultimate, although unreachable, goal, 
and the primary focus for most scholars working on the Apocryphon of John. The hypothetical Greek 
original and its historical and sociocultural context, sometimes imagined as 'an urban school setting, prob- 
ably in Alexandria' (King 2006, 9—13, 244), has generally been privileged in interpretations, a context 
far from that of the preserved Coptic manuscripts, even though we may reasonably suspect that the latter 
context has significantly influenced the text in the versions that are in fact available to us (on the perils 
of over-emphasizing the hypothetical original, see the insightful comments of King 1997, esp. 130-137). 

If we change perspective, however, and instead think in terms of living literature (Bradshaw 1993; 
Bradshaw 2002, 5)—or textual fluidity (Bryant 2002, 2007)—and regard our four Coptic witnesses as 
snapshots of a fluid textual tradition, without privileging the original text, it becomes necessary to re- 
consider how we treat the Apocryphon of John and use it as a historical source, as each witness becomes 
important in itself as evidence of the text's reception and use in different contexts. 


Texts in their manuscript contexts 


The Gospel of Truth and the Apocryphon of John are just two examples. The situation is similar in the case 
of other Nag Hammadi texts with multiple witnesses (sometimes in various languages, including Coptic, 
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Greek, Latin, and Arabic), such as the Gospel of Thomas, On the Origin of the World, the Gospel of the 
Egyptians, Eugnostos the Blessed, the Wisdom of Jesus Christ, Zostrianos, the Letter of Peter to Philip, 
(the First Apocalypse of) James, the Teachings of Silvanus, the Sentences of Sextus, Plato’s Republic 
588b-589b, the Prayer of Thanksgiving, Asclepius 21—29. Of course the extent of attestation and the de- 
gree of both absolute and observable fluidity varies from case to case, but in all of them the differences are 
significant enough to warrant paying closer attention to the preserved texts as they appear in their various 
manuscript contexts. 

In addition to the variance attested by the above mentioned cases, there is also a need to take seriously 
the implications of textual fluidity for the other Nag Hammadi texts. There is no reason to believe that 
those texts that are attested only by single copies are characterized by greater stability than those texts for 
which we have multiple attestation. On the contrary, there is good reason to treat them as single frames (to 
stay within the cinematic metaphor) of fluid textual traditions. If the implications of this perspective are 
taken fully into consideration with regard to the Nag Hammadi collection as a whole, the way in which 
the texts are used as sources for the history of early Christianity may have to be radically reconsidered, as 
they can no longer be used uncritically as sources for the second and third centuries. As Stephen Emmel 
has noted, ‘there is one obvious task that has not yet been carried out thoroughly and consistently’ with 
regard to the Nag Hammadi Codices, namely to read them ‘as a part of Coptic literature’ (Emmel 1997, 
42). Such a task involves reading ‘the texts exactly as we have them in the Nag Hammadi Codices in an 
effort to reconstruct the reading experience of whoever owned each of the Codices’. 

Michael Williams (1997, 209) has highlighted a tendency among scholars of the Nag Hammadi trac- 
tates ‘to equate rather too facilely or thoughtlessly the ‘text’ of a given writing only with what is after 
all our own modern text-critical ‘guess-timate’ about the ‘original’, skipping past on our way perfectly 
real, physical copies of that writing that someone did use’. Similarly, Emmel (1997, 40—41) has noted the 
tendency among scholars to ‘move back and forth between the Coptic text we have and the original we 
would like to have’, on the basis of the often unstated assumption ‘that the Nag Hammadi tractates bear 
some more or less close relationship to a hypothetical original composition’. As Emmel (1997, 41) has 
rightly pointed out, this practice is tantamount to traversing a minefield, for ‘the Coptic phases of trans- 
mission pose nearly insurmountable barriers to recovering the translators’ Vorlagen’, not to mention the 
hypothetical original Greek. Even the common assumption of the existence of Greek originals needs to be 
questioned in each individual case. Firstly, we need to remain open to the possibility that at least some of 
the Nag Hammadi texts were originally composed in Coptic, and secondly, when we take textual fluidity 
fully into account, it is not always clear what consequences we should draw from the assessment that a 
document’s original language was Greek (Lundhaug 2010, 357—358). With the Nag Hammadi Codices 
there has, for instance, been a tendency by editors and interpreters to disregard wordplays that make sense 
only in Coptic, based on a presumption that the original language was Greek. One such case can be seen 
in an important passage in the Gospel of Philip (58.14—17), where editors have emended the Coptic word 
for ‘door’ (ro) to ‘king’ (rro), thus ruining the Coptic wordplay, which indicates that one needs to see the 
door in order to enter in to the king. Not only does the emendation dissolve the wordplay, however, but it 
also removes a biblical allusion to the Gospel of John (10.9) that is necessary for a proper understanding 
of the passage (see Lundhaug 2010, 281—284). In fact, such editorial and interpretive practices, which 
clearly show some of the consequences of a focus on a hypothetical Greek original, can be described as 
yet further examples of textual fluidity, as modern editors and translators change the texts to comply with 
their own presuppositions and expectations, just like their counterparts in Late Antiquity. 

An issue that also needs to be addressed when discussing the Nag Hammadi Codices in relation to 
textual fluidity is the underlying attitudes, by authors, readers, and scribes, toward textual variation. 
Bernard Cerquiglini (1989, 1999) has argued that the people of the Middle Ages embraced textual vari- 
ation. Against this view, however, it has been argued that ‘the awareness of the very fertile variability of 
mediaeval and modern texts does not by any means imply unbridled enthusiasm for variability as such’ 
(Varvaro 1999, 57; Busby 1993). Alberto Varvaro (1999, 57) asserts that ‘mediaeval variability (variance) 
is never the simultaneous presence of variants, but rather of the instability of a text in different locations, 
environments, and times’. This is a useful distinction, but it does not quite work for the Nag Hammadi 
Codices, where we have different versions of the same works preserved side by side in what appear to be 
contemporaneous codices from the same milieu, for example the Gospel of Truth and the Apocryphon of 
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John discussed above. In these cases we do indeed seem to witness ‘the simultaneous presence of vari- 
ants’. The implications of this fact for our picture of the textual culture of the producers and users of these 
codices remain to be explored. What, for example, was the Apocryphon of John for those who may have 
read the text in NHC II, III, and IV together? 

While an increased emphasis on studying the preserved Coptic texts in their manuscript contexts may 
in many ways heighten the complexity of our work and lead to different conclusions, analyses from such 
a perspective should potentially be less speculative and lead to more secure results (Emmel 1997, 42—43). 
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3.15. Gregory of Nazianzus’ Homilies. An over-abundant manuscript tradition in 
Greek and in translation (CM) 


Editing Greek Patristics 

Kurt Treu summarizes the task of an editor of Patristics as follows: ‘Die meisten Editionsprobleme er- 
wachsen dem Patristiker nicht daraus, dab ihm die Materialien fehlten, sondern daß sie ihn überschwem- 
men. Man kann etwa folgende Punkte nennen: 1. Es gibt zu viele Handschriften. 2. Es gibt zu viele 
Übersetzungen. 3. Es gibt zu viele Testimonien. 4. Es gibt zu viele Variationen’ (Treu 1980, 618-619). 
Emmanuel Amand de Mendieta (1987) therefore states that one may not require that an editor of Patristic 
texts complies with the theoretical ideals of textual criticism: i.e. exhaustive heuristics (direct and indirect 
tradition), complete collation of all witnesses, classification of the manuscripts synthesized in the form of 
a stemma codicum, etc. 

In theory, there is no reason why an abundance of witnesses would make the classification of the wit- 
nesses, and therefore the stemma, ‘une entreprise irréalisable et même fallacieuse', as Amand de Mendieta 
puts it (1987, 41). On the contrary, one could argue that the stemmatological analysis is more appropriate 
to a large tradition, than to a tradition where too few manuscripts have been preserved. In practice, how- 
ever, the task is indeed extremely costly in terms of time and monetary expenses, and the results may often 
appear disappointing in the end. Amand de Mendieta claims that, in the event of an over-abundance of 
witnesses, the editor must limit him/herself in two ways: (1) to the manuscripts earlier than the sixteenth 
century, and (2) to the direct tradition, including, however, the ancient translations (Amand de Mendieta 
1987, 35-38). Those two limitations are indeed justified, again for practical reasons, although they are 
difficult to be argued for in theory, since the high number of preserved manuscripts does not guarantee in 
itself the quality of the preserved text. 


Specificities concerning the tradition of Gregory of Nazianzus 
Compared with other Greek Church fathers, Gregory of Nazianzus’ tradition shows a few features that 
can be considered rather peculiar. The writings by Gregory of Nazianzus (c.330—c.390) that have come 
down to us consist of 44 sermons, approximately 18,000 verses, and 243 letters. All together they form 
a coherent corpus, probably authorized as a conscious selection of “opera omnia’, to which hardly any 
ancient spuria were added. In the case of the homilies, it is quite clear that those 44 were selected as ex- 
emplary (the normal production of a bishop would comprise much more than 44 sermons), and that they 
circulated in collections, and not individually. This last point can hardly be proven, yet there are many 
elements pointing in that direction, and above all the fact that all the ancient translations preserve only 
those 44 homilies. 

For an overview of a different, and very complicated case, see Voicu (2013) about John Chrysostom. 


Previous scholarship 
Scholarship devoted to Gregory of Nazianzus' homilies has a long history. The first modern edition was 
produced by the Maurists and published between 1778 and 1840, and is on the whole of high quality, even 
though the manuscript basis of their edition is not easy to trace back, and of course not explicitly mentioned 
in the notes. This edition was reproduced in Migne's Patrologia Graeca (hereafter PG) (volumes 35—37). 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, a Polish scholar, Tadeusz Sinko, published a remarkable study 
on the history of the text (Sinko 1917), in which he examined several manuscripts containing a complete 
collection of the homilies, as well as some of the ancient translations into Latin and oriental languages. 
Sinko concluded that the manuscript tradition of Gregory's complete collections of Discourses should be 
divided into two branches, which he called M and N, according to the number of pieces contained in the 
manuscripts (either 47 or 52—those numbers are written in Greek as MZ' and NB', respectively). Sinko's 
theory served as a basis for the editions of the homilies in the collection Sources Chrétiennes, which used 
ten manuscripts (and sometimes more) amongst the oldest known members of the two families defined 
by Sinko, as well as the Latin translation (this last witness, however, was not used in a systematic way). 
Homilies 1—12 and 20-43 were edited between 1974 and 1995 in the collection Sources Chrétiennes, on 
the basis of Sinko's hypothesis. The quality of the editions very much depends on their individual editors 
(see Somers 1997, 17—41). 

Between 1981 and 1998, Justin Mossay completed his census of (all) manuscripts containing one or 
more homilies of Gregory; the results of his research filled six volumes, describing about 1,500 Greek 
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manuscripts prior to 1550. The Université catholique de Louvain (Louvain-la-Neuve) acquired about 
1,000 microfilms of Greek manuscripts containing the homilies. In 1997, V. Somers published a doctoral 
dissertation (Somers 1997, see also Somers 2001), in which she challenged Sinko’s theory, on the basis 
of her examination of all manuscripts containing a complete collection, and in the light of her discovery 
that many manuscripts contain a complete collection in another order than the order prevalent in M or N 
manuscripts. In the ten years following this publication, the Université catholique de Louvain (Louvain- 
la-Neuve) hosted a large project of critical editions and studies of the ancient translations in oriental lan- 
guages—namely, Armenian, Syriac, Georgian, Arabic (see Coulie 2000b). 

This inventory of the witnesses must indeed be done before the editorial work proper can even com- 
mence. This shows that the edition of texts preserved in an over-abundant tradition can only be undertaken 
by ateam and with long-term funding—something which has become very problematic in the present aca- 
demic environment. This should also remind us that socio-economic constraints are important elements 
in any editorial enterprise. 


History of the text of Homily 27—an incomplete story 

My own research (1997—2001) focused on one specific homily, and my task was to collate all the Greek 
manuscripts containing it, to classify them, and then to retrace the history of the text, using all direct and 
indirect witnesses. Homily 27 was selected because it does not belong to the sixteen so-called liturgical 
homilies, which are kept in special collections, represented in hundreds of copies (see Somers 2002). In 
addition, it is preserved in all the oldest translations: Latin (c.400, by Rufinus of Aquileia, who translated 
only nine homilies: 2, 38, 39, 41, 26, 17, 6, 16, 27), Armenian (c.500), and Syriac (last revision c.675 by 
Jacob of Edessa). For a list of 139 Greek manuscripts containing homily 27, see: «http://pot-pourri.fltr. 
ucl.ac.be/manuscrits/GRECS/DEFAULT.HTM?» (search ‘par discours’, select *Or.27"). 

It must be noted that the oldest Greek manuscripts do not antedate the ninth century. The age of a 
manuscript is no guarantee of the quality of the text it preserves—and in this case we can verify this as- 
sumption by concrete facts. The few palimpsest manuscripts preserved do not contribute anything to the 
history of the text, as Véronique Somers showed (Somers 2009, 69). The two complete collections in 
uncial, X.11 and N.23, survived because of their illustrations, but they are both late uncial manuscripts, 
luxury products, and the text they preserve is often faulty, and, as neither of the manuscripts seems to have 
even been copied, they can be considered dead-ends of the tradition. 

As I have stated before, Sinko's division of the tradition into two branches according to the content 
and order of the homilies in the collection has been challenged by Somers (1997), but has not been wholly 
replaced. Still, Somers (1997) has put the validity of external criteria of classification into doubt, and any 
further research should therefore start with textual elements alone. 

The first task was therefore to collate all the Greek manuscripts, which I did, at that time on paper, 
using the edition in PG as reference text. Homily 27 being a relatively short text, it was possible to col- 
late it entirely, and the collation was as careful and as complete as possible. It took me several months to 
complete this stage, and I am aware that it may often be impossible to devote so much time to collations. 
At that time (1997-1998), a manual collation, on paper, seemed the only possibility—collating tools ex- 
isted then (like Peter Robinson's Collate), but they did not seem usable for my purpose: producing full 
transcriptions of each of the 139 manuscripts seemed a waste of time. Because of the over-abundant manu- 
script tradition, however, it proved necessary to encode the variants, excluding punctuation and trivial 
purely phonetic mistakes, in a database (Dubuisson — Macé 2006) that is not usable anymore, because it 
used pre-Unicode fonts and an outdated version of MS Access. One of the possible outputs of this encod- 
ing was a matrix (fig. 3.3.15.1). 

In abscissa are the variant locations and in ordinate the manuscripts. A variant location is a word or 
group of words for which there exists at least one variant reading, differing from the reference text. I have 
defined 556 variant locations (homily 27 counts 2,105 forms) and have noted a total of 691 variants. As 
can be seen in fig. 3.3.15.1, the matrix is not binary, for in one variant location, more than one variant 
may occur: 0 means that the manuscript bears the same reading as in the reference text, | is the first vari- 
ant which appeared during the collation, 2 is the second one, etc. The question mark is used to indicate a 
lacuna, which should not be treated as О, for it is not the same as the reference text. 

This kind of matrix allows for the application of statistical methods. We first tried multidimensional 
scaling (Macé et al. 2001) and then software used in phylogenetics (PAUP, PHYLIP) (Macé et al. 2004). 
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Fig. 3.3.15.2 shows one of the trees we were able to produce on the basis of variants alone, not employing 
any other type of information. It should also be noted that this tree is unrooted and unoriented: 0 does not 
necessarily indicate the original reading, although, since the PG edition is actually a good one, in fact it 
often does. The reader will easily observe that almost all M manuscripts are on two branches on the right 
side of the tree, whereas N manuscripts, which have a rather standardized text, without much variation, 
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aaaaaaanaaaasgaaanaaagaaanaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaa 
paa maaaaaaaa і FERRE ORE ada 8588856555 1 arra" 
ga1ieaaaaaaa1aaacaaaaaaaa aaa] 5a] aaa 
gaaaaaaadaaaaaaaaa 1 aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaaa і попай і aaa 
piena 2e Ce n n C err n CC e n rn 1 ener nC HAH 
giae EE EE e ce e 1 ere 1 eremi ciere C 
gaanaaaagaaagaaaagaaaagaaasaaanaaadmaaasdaaaadaaada]1aaada;1adaaaadaaaadaaaadg 
Eire eene 1 Cree aeree ree a ee nra e і ener HAH 
aaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaagaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
gaanaaanaam aa aa aaa AHS BREE dama da 1 aaa; 
eaa aaO E i Baa 1a 
BHHHHAHHHHHHHHAHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHAHHHHHHHAHHHHHH 1 Ынаар 
Eee 1 aee ree n ere n en nr]. ener 28 1 а 
1e 1 maaaada a ze BB aaa; 
gaaaaaaagaaaagaaaagaaaagaaaaaazadaaadaasadaaaaaaaaaadaaada; 12mm 8685988685868 
mBaaanaaanaanaaaadaaaaaaaasaan aaa dada daB Ba B1 5B d BOBO]; 
aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaas і HHHHHHHHAHHHAH 
Eiern aC 1 enean zer ner aC 1 попай 1 ener 
ganan a3:205868 i HHHHHHHHHHHHAHHHHHH 1 Äi eri 61 a6 1 8681 aeria 2e 28 1 а 
paanaaamgaaagaaaaaaagaasaanagaaadagaaagagaaaaaaaaaaaaaas1aaaaaaaaaaaaada 
piena 1 ere zia 1 eren e a 1 ere ne 1 e і ener 1 а 
maa za і HAHHAJHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHAHHHHHÄ і ree 1 eere 
paaaaaanaaaaaaapadaasaaanaaasaaaaada EERE GEOR a aaa; aaa 5d] ZAH 
paaanaaaas1aanaaa1adaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasa08a8a3538886588816858816G5059598mgmadg82681 а 
павовавваідо2вав і вараварававвавоавӣі віді адававівра1рваівоадвоавдавага1іа 
айаннаан 109091 era aaa 1 H] повваві йві bbe і пйввовапай2а1 а 
Eie Cere CC Ce C і HHHHHHHHHHH 1 HHH і айддоав і пай2а1 а 
maaaaaanagaaasaa1aaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaaaasag1a1adaaaaaaaadaaa a 
paa daa 1 FABRE SEGRE SESS aa BAS B1B 81daBna BB 281a 
maa 1 aa і пападапавдавайввайва і ппапавайівӣійі йі ваддвайавайвіа 
paaanaaaas I HHHH і ВЙВВВаВаВаВаВВВВВаВВ і прадавай івӣівойівоаввайава2а1 а 
gaaaaaaa]aazagaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaa]a1aaaaaa aa1aaa]aaaaaaaaaaza] a 
gie daz 1айга 1ай Bai 1 reae 26 1 а 
Eie 1 er zie 1 erre e c і ee n і Hl bbe 1 ene 228 1 а 
Baaaaaanaaaaaaanaaagzaanamnaaaaaaaaa 1 пдпаппавійвіпайі адйавававай2а1а 
ЕЕ a Ера ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ BB 
gae aa za EE E E ear HHHH 1 eremi eC 
aaaaaaaadaaaaaaaadaadaaaaagaaa aaa aaa] aaa] aaa] 
BREE EER EERE EEG a aaa Rd a [d amd am aaa dd AHH 
aaaaaaanaaasgaaanaaaadgazanaaaaaaaaaaaagaaaaaaaadaaaaaa]aaaaaaagaaaaaa 
paanaaanaaz daa aa aaa a a da Edda aaa a 385 5858]88 1 Bana ada" 
eie eere 2e are aee ae ara 1 ener 2 
Baa?aíaapaaa 78097 088909808089688885808080880896855888868888898a38808687.5908680608686868682686868 


Fig. 3.3.15.1 Matrix-Manuscripts / Variant locations-not binary. 


are on several branches at the left and bottom side of the tree (these directions are relative). 


This tree is by no means a stemma: it is not rooted, the variant locations have not been polarized (pri- 


mary reading => secondary reading), there is no timeline, no codicological information, etc. 
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Fig. 3.3.15.2 Parsimony, unrooted tree. Homily 27, all manuscripts and ancient translations. 


In order to go further than this statistical grouping, I have examined more closely the ancient transla- 
tions, which one can find on the tree already, because they have been coded as lacunary witnesses (it is 
indeed impossible to reconstruct with certainty their Greek Vorlage on each variant location; this is why 
only the variant locations for which this reconstruction is certain have been coded). I was able to dem- 
onstrate that the Latin and Armenian translations share a number of variants which are absent from all 
known Greek manuscripts, and in some cases those variants in the translations are better than the transmit- 
ted Greek text (Dubuisson — Macé 2003, Macé 2011). Simonet (2010) tried to confirm our discovery, but 
this article is very confusing, and its methodology is flawed on several points: it relies on the edition in 
Sources Chrétiennes for the Greek text, but this edition gives only a very partial view of the Greek tradi- 
tion; it is not based on a critical edition of the Armenian text; the variants are put in odd categories and 
their quality as kinship-revealing is never evaluated. Nevertheless, our demonstration (Dubuisson — Macé 
2003) is sufficient to claim that all Greek manuscripts depend upon one subarchetype, and that the agree- 
ment between the Latin and Armenian translations may be used to orientate the tree (see fig. 3.3.15.3). 

As can be seen, the Syriac translations (S1 and S2) belong to the same group of manuscripts as the 
M collections, and indeed I have shown in an article about homily 38 that a sub-group of M (anchored in 
Southern Italy) and the Syriac translations must be related (Macé 2004). 


Is a new edition desirable / possible and under which form? 

I have prepared, though have not published, a new edition of homily 27 (see fig. 3.3.15.4). Even if the 
history of the text is relatively clear now, we are still a long way from a new critical edition of Gregory's 
homilies. Justin Mossay did try to produce an edition of homilies 10 and 12 (Mossay 2006), but he was 
not very successful. The reviews of his edition were quite reserved (Bady 2008) or even negative (Macé 
2008). Whereas his unconvincing introduction occupies about one hundred pages, the edition of the two 
homilies covers seven pages and is unusable: the apparatus is unreliable and the editorial choices are 
based on wrong assumptions. 

Nevertheless, a new edition of the homilies is indeed desirable and possible. It does not make sense, 
however, to keep all the manuscripts in the apparatus, as Mossay did. The editor must make a selection 
amongst them, which cannot be completely justified on scholarly grounds, but is necessary on practical 
grounds. It will probably be necessary to edit the text as it is in the Greek manuscripts, that is the text of 
the Greek sub-archetype, which can be dated somewhat earlier than the second Syriac translation, that 
is before 675. Even though the Latin and Armenian translations would allow the opportunity to go back 
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Fig. 3.3.15.3 Parsimony, consensus tree. Homily 27, complete collections, rooted on the Latin and Armenian translations. 


Fig. 3.3.15.4 Beginning of Homily 27 (§ 1), new edition of the Greek text, with all known witnesses. 
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earlier than that, they would not allow it systematically: it is therefore safer to limit the edition to what is 
certain—i.e. the Greek subarchetype. 
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3.16. Manuscript London, BL, Or. 2165 and the transmission of the Qur'àn (MMx) 


Manuscript London, BL, Or. 2165, containing 121 folia, and two smaller fragments from Paris (BnF, 
Arabe 328e: six folia) and Kuwait (Dar al-Atar al-Islamiyya LNS 19CA*: two folia) form a remarkable 
document of a c.60%-complete codex of the Qur'an. Generally speaking, manuscripts of the Qur'an have 
not been sufficiently studied, although the last two decades registered significant progress in this field 
(Rezvan 2004; Altikulag 2007, 2009, 2011). This may seem surprising as the study of the Qur’an has 
played a central role in Muslim scholarship since its very beginnings. The Qur'àn can indeed be consid- 
ered the first Arabic book, of which copies on parchment are datable to the second half of the seventh 
century: a small number of early Qur' апіс parchments have been dated by C,, analysis, and a systematic 
analysis of a larger number of early fragments is currently being undertaken within the framework of 
the German-French research project ‘Coranica’, by Tobias J. Jocham, Eva Yousef-Grob, and myself (see 
<http://coranica.de> and Jocham — Marx forthcoming). 

Since early times, the Qur'an played a central role in Muslim life where, for example, the obligatory 
daily prayers require the recitation of its very short first Sūra, al-Fatiha, and another Qur'anic passage 
to be chosen freely. Besides early witnesses on parchments, passages of the text are attested in Arabic 
papyri (Grohmann 1958), coins, graffiti and inscriptions of the seventh century (for early rock inscriptions 
containing Qur ànic text, Imbert 2013) that show that the Qur'anic text had swiftly become a significant 
marker in art and architecture. A famous example is the mosaic inscription in the Dome of the Rock, built 
by caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in 691 ce, опе of earliest calligraphic expressions of the Qur'ànic text, containing 
a selection of Qur'anic verses focussing thematically on the theological positions of Jesus and Muhammad 
(Grabar [O.] 2006). In collective prayer, such as the Friday communal gathering in a mosque, the Qur'an 
was apparently always (and still is) recited and never read from a codex. Indeed, the Arabic term mushaf 
(a loanword from Ethiopic not appearing in the text of the Qur'àn) refers to a Qur’an manuscript or, in 
modern times, to a printed version as well, and thus underscores a widespread awareness of the quintes- 
sential distinction between the Qur'an as a text in the abstract sense and its physical materialization in 
the shape of a book. Looking at its liturgical function from the perspective of the medium involved, the 
Qur'an is a text of hybrid nature: physically present in the shape of written books, the ‘first nature’ of the 
text, at least seen from within Muslim religious tradition, the first medium nevertheless seems to be the 
human voice (Marx 2012). Apart from the technique of reciting the text (tagwid) (Kellermann 1995), to 
the extent that a chain of oral transmission from the lifetime of the Prophet until the present day grants 
authority to the recited text. Due to this type of transmission, different versions of the text, slightly dif- 
fering from each other in word morphology (case, number, mode, etc.) and textual segmentation (verse 
numbering and regulation of pauses) exist until today and are all permitted for prayer and other religious 
purposes: these are the well-known ‘seven canonical readings’ (а/-4іғӣ 'at al-sab `), variants of the texts 
permitted in prayer (for more details see Marx 2012). 

This dogma of an oral transmission by a chain that reaches back to the first recitation of the text by the 
Prophet Muhammad himself neither can be proved easily nor should be dismissed out of hand. Suffice it 
to stress that it strongly reflects the attitude of Muslim scholarship towards written transmission. Perhaps 
the experiences of different textual versions of the holy text of neighbouring religious communities, of 
which early Muslims were well aware, lead to focussing on oral (non-written) transmission. On the other 
hand, Muslim sources tell us that already the first caliphs Abū Bakr and 'Utman b. ‘Аар took measures 
to restrain growing variant readings among the first Muslims. We do not know if 'Utman had actually sent 
reference copies of one specific Medinan codex to the most important cities Basra, Kufa, Damascus and 
Mecca—and, according to another version of the account, also to Bahrain and to Sanaa—, but apparently 
things were not that simple with a ‘liquid oral tradition’ of the holy book. 

The aforementioned reading systems are all compatible with a written standard that by the ninth cen- 
tury is identified with the reference copies sent by the caliph 'Utman. Whatever one may think of the tradi- 
tional Muslim narratives on these issues, the material evidence of extant copies attests to a relatively large 
number of written witnesses for the first two centuries, even before other Arabic texts took their written 
shape. This very first layer of textual transmission may be linked with the manuscript highlighted here, 
London, BL, Or. 2165. It has a striking resemblance with manuscript Paris, BnF, Arabe 328e, which is part 
of a Sammelhandschrift, a “heterogenous manuscript’ Arabe 328, consisting of five originally different 
manuscripts and merged by Michele Amari (1806—1889) from Qur’anic codices acquired in Cairo in the 
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first half of the nineteenth century. The reason for the merging of six different fragments is not known. Ar- 
abe 328a and 328b belong to the same codex (Codex Parisino-petropolitanus, together with manuscripts 
St Petersburg, RNB, Marcel 18 + Vatican City, BAV, Vat. ar. 1605/1 (see fig. 2.2.5) + London, Khalili 
Collection, KFQ 60; see Déroche 2009); 328c may be together with MS Birmingham, Cadbury Library, 
1572; 328d and 328f do not belong to any known manuscript. Just like London, BL, Or. 2165, Arabe 328e 
has no vowel signs, and consonants are often distinguished from each other by dashes. Six dots grouped 
in two vertical lines denote a verse separator, a red circle indicates every tenth verse separator. The style 
of writing and the size of (1) London, BL, Or. 2165, (2) six folia of Paris, BnF, Arabe 328 labelled as 328e 
and (3) a parchment bifolium that was sold in 1979 at an auction at Sotheby’s in London and is preserved 
now in the Kuwaiti Dar al-Atar al-Islamiyya (ed. Jenkins 1983, 18) indicate that they are fragments of a 
single codex of the Qur’an that could be dated according to palaeographical evidence to the early eighth 
century (in the typology of Qur anic scripts, London, BL, Or. 2165 is classified as higazi-II, according to 
Déroche 1992; see Table 3.3.16.1). 

This sketch on the textual transmission of the Qur'an is too brief to include evidence from more than 
twenty larger Qur’anic manuscripts or fragments dated to the first two hundred years of the Islamic era. 
As the diagram on important manuscripts and their numbers of folia illustrates (Table 3.3.16.2), material 
evidence for the early history of the Qur'an can be considered substantial in terms of quantity—especially 
if we were to compare it with material evidence for the New Testament where the important larger codices 
with the exception of fragments on papyri are usually dated to the centuries after the year 200. 

Against this background, London, BL, Or. 2165 allows us to get insight into the textual history of 
the Qur'an at least in six relevant fields: codicology; ornaments and illustrations; palaeography; text seg- 
mentation; spelling; and variant readings. For all these six levels of evidence, preliminary remarks on the 
manuscripts, partly referring to earlier studies, can be made, but here only the last three categories will 
be discussed. 

In terms of the first three aspects, all that can be said here is that, codicologically, manuscript London, 
BL, Or. 2165, together with its two fragments, contains 129 folia, covers c.60% of the canonical text of 
the Qur'an; just like the reconstructed Codex Parisino-petropolitanus, it is an example of Qur'anic codi- 
ces that are in line with the book culture of the Late Antique Middle East; the scarce use of metatextual 


Table 3.3.16.1 Comparison of MSS Paris, BnF, Arabe 328e, Kuwait, LNS, 19CA*, and London, BL, Or. 2165 


Parchment; c.315 mm x 215 mm; 24 lines per page; script: Arabic: higdzi-U; early eighth century; probably of Syr- 
ian provenance 


Paris, BnF, Arabe 328e Kuwait, LNS, 19CA” London, BL, Or. 2165 
6 ff. 2 ff. 121 ff. 

à 7:42-9:95 (ff. 1-14) 
2 Saha 5:89-6:12 (2 ff.) 10:9-39:47 (ff. 15-113) 


СОЕ) 40:61-43:71 (ff. 114-21) 
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signs and ornaments reflects the earliest writing conventions of the sacred text (Rieu 1894, 37-38). In 
terms of palaeography, it is written in the style dubbed higazi-II (on which see Déroche 1992, 27-29), 
which points to a dating of the manuscript in the first half of the eighth century. 


Text segmentation 

Starting with the oldest extant manuscripts of the Qur’an, such as the palimpsest Sanaa, DAM, 01-27.1, 
the use of verse separating signs can be observed. By using colour to mark every tenth verse, as in the 
London codex, numbering is implicitly given. In Kufic manuscripts, Arabic letters were inserted to explic- 
itly state (by the numerical value of the letters) the number of decades. Thus, the segmentation of verses 
belongs to the very beginnings of Qur’anic manuscript culture, a system probably aiming at structuring 
and controlling the written text. The verse numbering system may serve as an indicator for the origin of 
Qur'anic manuscripts, as there are specific regional features. 

In manuscript Paris, BnF, Arabe 328e, f. 92r, line 10, a red-ink separator marks the end of verse 50, 
corresponding to verse 48 in the Kufic verse numbering system used today. Anton Spitaler (1935) com- 
piled a list of regionally established verse numbering systems (presented in practical tables) described in 
Islamic sources of the eighth and ninth centuries for the cities of Basra, Damascus, Homs, Kufa, Medina 
and Mecca. This regional vs. Kufic numbering difference of the two verses is mentioned in early Islamic 
sources (Spitaler 1935, 36). Intisar Rabb (2006, 84—127) has shown that MS London, BL, Or. 2165 fol- 
lows in general the verse numbering system attributed to the Syrian city of Homs. The origin can find 
further attestation by the identification of variant readings that are also linked to regional systems, as the 
study of Yasin Dutton (2004) on ff. 1-61 of the London codex has shown. 


Orthography 

MS London, BL, Or. 2165 spells the long vowel /a/ in medial position without the letter alif. Since the 
writing of Arabic had not yet been harmonized, the usual phonological value of the alif in the seventh cen- 
tury is the glottal stop (hamza). During the eighth century, the alif was increasingly used to mark the long 
vowel /a/, an additional common use that lead to ambiguities in spelling and reading. Thus, the missing 
alif is a feature of Arabic in old manuscripts. 

This feature can be highlighted by comparing London, BL, Or. 2165 to the Cairo printed edition of 
the Qur'an of 1924—the reference text used today in the Muslim world and in western scholarship. The 
orthography of the Cairo edition looks archaic to us; according to the postface it follows the principles 
described by the Andalusian scholar (Abū 'Amr) al-Dant (4.1052) and Ibn Nagah (d.1103). In MS London, 
BL, Or. 2165, on f. 92r alone there are sixteen instances where alif is missing in comparison with the Cairo 
edition. Thus, the earliest known codices of the Qur'an seem to go beyond the ‘normative line’ of al-Dànr. 


Variant readings 

Since MS London, BL, Or. 2165 is not vocalized, just like Paris, BnF, Arabe 328, there are some words that 
display differences in comparison with the received Qur anic text of our times as well as with the seven 
canonical readings of the tenth century. Yasin Dutton closely compared the first part of the London codex 
(ff. 1-61) with the ‘standard’ reading of Hafs (d.795; also used in the Egyptian print of 1924) and sug- 
gested that the reading of the London codex was that of Ibn ‘Amir of Damascus (d.736), proclaimed one of 
the canonical Seven Readers by Ibn Mugahid (d.936; see Dutton 2004, 43—71). Just to illustrate: where in 
Sūra 5, verse 50 the majority reading attested by exegetical literature has tabgüna, London, BL, Or. 2165 
(f. 92r, line 15) has yabgüna, corresponding to the reading of Ibn ‘Amir (cf., for instance, Ahmad Muhtàr 
‘Umar — Abd al- Al Salim Makram 1982-1988, II, 216). The Hafs reading of Sūra 5, verse 54 has yartadda 
where London, BL, Or. 2165 (f. 92r, line 25) has yartadid, a діга ‘а known in the literature for the readers 
Май“, Ibn ‘Amir and Abū Ga far (‘Abd al-‘Al Salim Makram — Ahmad Muhtar ‘Umar 1988, II, 218). The 
difference is more than just a diacritical mark (уа ' instead of ta’) or a missing alif. Even if there are some 
cases in London, BL, Or. 2165 that are not in line with the reading of Ibn ‘Amir (for instance, on f. 48r 
we find li-yahaba, written with the letter ya’, instead of li- алара written with the letter alif), the reading 
of the manuscript is for the most part in line with the reading system that was later ascribed to Ibn ‘Amir. 


Conclusion 
The London codex (the Higazi-II-Syrian-codex consisting of London, BL, Or. 2165, Paris, BnF, Arabe 
328e, and Kuwait, LNS, 19CA*) covers 60% of the Qur'àn and can be considered one of its oldest witness- 
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Table 3.3.16.2 Fragments of the Qur'àn on parchment before 750 ce 



































































































































Collection Manuscript Folia Collection Manuscript Folia 
Bahrain, Bayt al-Qur' an 1611-mkh235 1 Paris, BnF Arabe 330a 2 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek or. fol. 4313 7 Paris, BnF Arabe 330g 20 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek We. II 1913 210 Paris, BnF Arabe 331 56 
Birmingham. Cadbury Research Library 1572 9 Paris, BnF Arabe 334c 25 
Cairo, National Library of Egypt Qaf 47 31 Paris, BnF Arabe 6140a 4 
Cambridge University Library Add. 1125 2 Paris, BnF Arabe 7191 1 
Cambridge University Library Or. 1287: 6.32 Paris, BnF Arabe 7192 1 
Palimps Paris, BnF Arabe 7193 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute А 6959 Paris, BnF Arabe 7194 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute A 6978 Paris, BnF Arabe 7195 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute A 6988 Paris, BnF Arabe 7196 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute A 6990 Paris, BnF Arabe 7197 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute A6991 Paris, BnF Arabe 7201 1 
Chicago, Oriental Institute А 7000 Paris, BnF Arabe 7202 1 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 16151 32 Paris, BnF Arabe 7203 1 
Dublin, Chester Beatty Library 1615 П 4 Philadelphia, PA, Paul J. Gutman Library | E. 16269 D 1 
Istanbul, Türk ve islam Eserleri Müzesi SE Signatures | c.500 Doha, Qatar, Museum of Islamic Art unknown sign. c.50 
Istanbul, Topkapı Sarayı Müzesi ‘Medina 1 a’ 308 Doha, Qatar, Museum of Islamic Art MS 68, 69, 70, 699 13 
Raqqada, Musée national d'art islamique | R 119 86 Doha, Qatar, Museum of Islamic Art MS 67 3 
Kuwait, Dar al-Atar al-Islamiyya LNS 19CAab | 2 Vatican City, BAV Vat. arab. 1605 1 
Kuwait, Tareq Rajab Museum QUR-1-TSR 1 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 3 26 
Leiden, University Library Or. 14.545 a 4 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 9 32 
Leiden, University Library Or. 14.545 b 1 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 16 12 
Leiden, University Library Or. 14.545 c 1 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 17 18 
London, BL Or. 2165 121 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 18 26 
London, Nasser D. al-Khalili Collection KFQ 34 1 St. Petersburg, RNB Marcel 19 13 
London, Nasser D. al-Khalili Collection KFQ 60 1 St. Petersburg, Inst. of Ог. St.+ fragments | E-20 97 
Paris, BnF Arabe 326a 6 Sanaa, DAM 01.25-1 30 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328a 56 Sanaa, DAM 01.27-1: Pal. с. 38 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328b 14 Sanaa, DAM 01.29-1 31 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328c 17 Tübingen, Universitatsbibliothek Ma VI 165 d 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328d 3 Princeton University Library 14G a 1 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328e 6 Vienna, ÖNB A Perg. 2 1 
Paris, BnF Arabe 328f 4 Vienna, ÖNB A Perg. 213 1 
TOTAL c.2054 











es. The manuscript shares several features in format, style, and textual variants with the Codex Parisino- 
petropolitanus. Both manuscripts seem to be written according to the Syrian reading that is later referred 
to in the literature as the reading of Ibn ‘Amir. The verse numbering system of both manuscripts is in close 
relationship with that used in the cities of Damascus and Homs. 

The London codex was produced, as it seems, in a way similar to Greek and Syriac codices of Late 
Antiquity. The victory of the parchment codex over the scroll by the fourth century is reflected in the 
early Islamic period; and the similarity to Syriac codices is perhaps related to the fact that the emerging 
religious culture of Muslims was still dependent on the already existing cultural techniques. The London 
codex can be dated palaeographically to the first half of the eighth century. Both its verse numbering sys- 
tem as well as the variant readings hint to a Syrian context. 

The evidence contained in the London codex appears to be to a very high degree (though not perfectly) 
in line with data obtained from Islamic sources on variant readings and verse numbering system for the 
early Islamic period. 

The manuscript is written in a rather uncalligraphic style. The almost complete absence of ornaments 
may be an indication of the scope of the manuscript, created in order to record the text rather than exhibit 
a beautiful copy. The codex seems to have been written by at least two different professional hands (Rabb 
2006, 99), using 24 lines per page, meaning that, assuming it originally contained the complete text, it 
must have had approximately 220 folia, probably arranged in twenty-two quinions—an example of a fairly 
developed, professional, and also costly way of handling the Ош’ апіс text. 
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The study of the London codex has been somewhat limited, as most of the analysis carried out so far 
was based on the first 61 folia of London, BL, Or. 2165. An extensive study on the complete manuscript is 
still a desideratum. Moreover, similar in-depth studies on other extant old manuscripts or fragments of the 


pre-Umayyad period written in higdzi script would be needed in order to pave the way for a comprehensive 
history of the Qur’anic text. 
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3.17. Past and present trends in the edition of Classical Syriac texts (AM) 


CSCO, Scriptores Syri: A ‘base manuscript’, defects included 

In a recent survey of electronic resources for Syriac studies, Kristian Heal (2012, 74, n. 17) tells of oral 
tradition concerning the scientific and emotional value of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
lium (CSCO) for eastern Christian scholars: ‘Sebastian Brock once observed in casual conversation that, 
"The corpus is our life', referring to the CSCO'. Together with the Patrologia Orientalis, the CSCO and 
a few other editorial projects do indeed represent the life of Syriac philology and the solid skeleton for 
its growth in the twentieth century. So it is perhaps appropriate to start the present survey of text-critical 
choices in the edition of Classical Syriac texts from the sub-series Scriptores Syri of the CSCO. We can 
distinguish three main periods in its history: The Latin Period, from 1906 to 1949; Draguet's CSCO, from 
1950 to 1995; and what we could label as ‘new direction(s)' from 1995 onwards. 

In the first period, all introductions and translations are written in Latin, the classical language of 
philology—and Roman Catholic liturgy—which virtually disappeared from the CSCO after 1950, when 
it was replaced by European national languages. To this period usually belong historiographical texts ed- 
ited between 1903 and 1949, under the direction of Chabot. Their stocks were lost in 1940, when, during 
the second German invasion of Leuven, the building of the University Library was largely burnt down. 
Draguet directed their reprint in the years 1952-1955. 

The Latin period includes various kinds of editions: diplomatic editions by Guidi and Vaschalde, ec- 
lectic texts by Labourt and Connolly, emended texts by Chabot, who clearly expresses the goal and limits 
of his editorial pride in the introduction of Scriptores Syri 36 (Chabot 1920): ‘Editoris autem munus non 
est novam recensionem, etiam meliorem, constituere'. 

Most of the Syriac texts published in the CSCO are in fact diplomatic editions, thanks to or because 
of the method elaborated, used and recommended by René Draguet, (re-)founder and director of the series 
for many years (1948-1995). Former professor of theology, in 1948 he took over the direction of CSCO 
and devoted most of his life to a monumental enterprise that required his total commitment (Ponthot 
1981). Draguet (1977) exposes and summarizes his method in an article published in a miscellaneous 
volume in honour of Arthur Vóóbus. It is clear that he is not discussing theoretical and methodological 
questions, but proposing a method in the sense of practical instructions or even directions for editors of 
Syriac texts. Following classical philological standards, he makes a detailed recensio of the manuscript 
witnesses a first requirement. Their evaluation should be in terms of closeness to ‘the original’, but the 
rather unclear expression ‘textual profile which seems best to approximate the original’ might in fact be 
the equivalent of Lachmann's concept of the archetype. 

As we will see, the first recommendation made by Draguet to choose one manuscript as a base text and 
reproduce it as it is, with all its faults, is taken very seriously by all editors of CSCO in Draguet's period, 
preferred to any form of hybrid text, arbitrary contamination or conjectural reconstruction. The idea of 
reproducing the manuscript as it is, is much more fictional than it sounds. Besides concessions to the tacit 
normalization of the punctuation system (second recommendation), the subdivision of sentences, para- 
graphs and sections—procedures that profoundly alter the mise en page of the manuscript and its value as 
a historical witness of the punctuation system and the history of the language in a given moment—Draguet 
fails to mention another major change introduced in the reproduction of the manuscript in printed form, 
that is the substitution of all kinds of Syriac script with the 'estrangela available to la typographie orien- 
taliste and probably most appreciated by Syriac students the world over. 

The adverb ‘tacitly’ in the description of editorial methods should rouse especial alarm. Draguet is 
certainly right when he stresses that the works of scribes and editors (‘objective data and subjective edito- 
rial judgment’) must remain clearly distinguishable throughout the edition. Throughout text, apparatus— 
and to a certain extent also in the translation—one should be able to recognize what manuscripts and other 
primary sources actually attest and what has been legitimately altered, changed or omitted by the editor. 
Editors, however, should be allowed to propose a readable corrected text, close to the archetype or even to 
the original—if they think such a thing exists and can be reconstructed—and must be visible even in their 
intervention in choice of characters, vocalization, punctuation and page layout. 

Draguet's opposition to any correction and reconstruction is surprising when we consider the rich and 
detailed introduction that he wrote for his own text editions within CSCO. They are impressive and regu- 
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larly contain an accurate codicological description of the witnesses, a discussion on their interrelation- 
ships and sub-grouping, and a stemma codicum (on Draguet’s achievement as a Syriac scholar see Brock 
et al. 2011, 131-132). There are at least three explanatory hypotheses that do not necessarily exclude 
each other to understand Draguet’s strenuous defence of mistakes and defects of the manuscript chosen 
as the base text. 1) A practical explanation is suggested by Draguet when he says that ‘this method most 
conveniently allows for modifications when new textual evidence is found’. Although it is not clear why 
a reconstructed or emended text would exclude the recording of new evidence in the apparatus, Draguet 
may have come to this conclusion for practical typographical reasons—as Alessandro Bausi suggested 
to me informally: in the pre-digital world, reprinting the apparatus only, with minor up-dating, would 
be easier than the whole text. 2) A psychological explanation was envisaged by Bausi (2004a, 17, n 45; 
2006a, 542; 2008b, 29), when he wittily pointed out that the base-manuscript method reflects the almost 
fetishistic attitude towards the manuscript, that Luciano Canfora observed among Hellenistic and Late 
Antique scholars. 3) From a historical point of view, Draguet’s ‘method’ can be easily understood in the 
academic context in which he was trained and worked. It is clearly in line with Bédier’s theory of the 
bon manuscrit. Draguet is even more radical than Bédier, who accepted correction at least of the most 
obvious mistakes of the base manuscript (Bausi 2004a, 16). On the other hand, Draguet—no doubt like 
most authors and readers of the CSCO—had a theological background and/or theological interests and 
was therefore familiar with the text history of the Hebrew Bible and Biblical philology. As is well known, 
what is generally intended as a critical edition of the Hebrew Old Testament is in fact the transcription of 
one manuscript, with all its mistakes and idiosyncrasies. Better readings or editorial corrections laid down 
in the apparatus as a /ege—as required by Draguet—resemble very much the Masoretic practice of the 
qere. In this connexion, it is remarkable that the only ‘bibliographical reference’ given by Draguet (1977) 
is Origen’s work on the pre-Masoretic Hebrew biblical text, as if no-one ever discussed textual criticism 
after Origen or there were no philology but ancient and mediaeval Bible philology. 

In the CSCO and in general in Syriac philology, the editions are regularly and laudably accompanied 
by translations, which—especially in the case of diplomatic editions—represent the truly critical texts and 
are offered to a wider readership than Semitists and Syriac scholars only: students of the Bible, eastern 
Christianity, Late Antique and Byzantine history, Christian and pagan literatures written in Greek and 
Latin, Judaism, Islam, etc. 

Faithfulness to the manuscript chosen as a base text is expressed in monumental sub-series of CSCO 
Scriptores Syri such as the editions of Ishodad of Merw, published between 1950 and 1981 by Ceslas Van 
den Eynde, OP, and Ephrem, published between 1955 and 1979 by Edmund Beck (see Brock and Van 
Rompay in Brock et al. 2011, 65 and 423). ‘L’ édition reproduit le texte de A tel qu'il est, fautes comprises’ 
becomes a mantra-like refrain, declined in a variety of forms and translated in the various languages even 
after Draguet's departure from this earth in 1980. Indeed, Draguet managed to posthumously direct and 
influence the CSCO for 15 years at least after his death: from 1980 to 1995, the second page of the cover 
gives his name, followed by a crux, as the director of CSCO. 

When the CSCO was Draguet's CSCO, there was at least one editor who opted for corrections in the 
critical text. Curiously he is the same Arthur Vóóbus (see Buck in Brock et al. 2011, 433—435) to whom 
Draguet dedicated his notorious article of 1977. 

Finally, in 1995, Bernard Coulie and Andrea Schmidt were chosen as members of the scientific board 
of the CSCO instead of Draguet, fifteen years after the latter's death. New methodological choices were 
made. It may be a coincidence, but the first text published under their direction ‘is not a diplomatic edi- 
tion'. The same Robert W. Thomson, who thirty years before had faithfully reproduced the manuscripts 
chosen as bases for the various texts, with all of their errors and accepting inconsistencies in the vocaliza- 
tion from item to item (CSCO Scriptores Syri 114, Thomson [R.] 1965), is now proud to announce that 
he has ‘corrected the Syriac where it is clearly wrong’ (CSCO Scriptores Syri 222, Thomson [R.] 1995). 
Other editors preferred to continue the tradition of diplomatic editions or to present eclectic texts. 


Brock's work on dialogue poems: ‘A readable text’ 

CSCO volumes usually represent points of arrival of many years of research on the same author or textual 
tradition—sometimes published in several volumes over years and decennia—and thus presuppose mid- 
dle- or long-term projects compatible with the 4—5 years of a doctoral fellowship or rhythm of life and 
teaching tasks in a Benedictine school or a Dominican seminary 
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Sebastian Brock, lecturer at Oxford University and universally recognized as the leading scholar of 
Syriac Studies today, opted for other strategies for the publication of Syriac dialogue poems. Text editions, 
with translation and ample philological, literary and theological commentaries, are disseminated in more 
than twenty different periodicals and miscellaneous volumes, published in various countries, from India 
to Canada, from Lebanon to the United States. A coherent and ambitious project is clearly there and it 
becomes evident when reading Brock’s programmatic survey (1983, 1984, 1987b) or lists such as Brock 
(1991b, up-dated in 2010b), where the researcher takes stock of progress and announces further publica- 
tions as forthcoming. 

From the literary point of view, dispute and dialogue poems are treated as a more or less unitary cor- 
pus, as the Christian continuation of a very old Mesopotamian tradition (Brock 1983, 1989, 2001), and 
representative of a characteristically Syriac genre, fascinating for its exegetical and theological content 
and influential in the emergence and development of Greek hymnography (Brock 1985a, 1987b, 2008) 
and, indirectly, in the diffusion of the dispute—and perhaps the religious drama, too—as popular poetic 
genres in the Arab and Persian East and in mediaeval Europe. As a matter of fact, the rather homogene- 
ous literary corpus does not exist in the manuscript tradition and has been created by the editor. Brock 
compiled a list or inventory of dispute and dialogue poems, selecting them from liturgical manuscripts of 
various ages and origins and printed books, on the basis of the genre to which they belong or the textual 
structure (dialogue or dispute) they present. 

Brock published the critical editions of texts in single papers and contributions, a choice which fits the 
‘publish or perish’ policy of contemporary universities better and allows the scholar to make progress in 
his knowledge of the genre as a whole and to deal in depth with the literary richness of a single text, the 
often long and complicated history of its transmission, its fortune and web of intertextual references. One 
cannot find texts and translations of the dialogue poems by picking a couple of volumes from the same 
library shelf, as Draguet’s grandiose project has made possible for various Syriac authors and corpora, 
but in doing so Brock certainly succeeded in reaching a wide and varied readership. In this connexion, he 
clearly intends not only to serve the needs of qualified readers of universities and specialized libraries— 
the target market of a publishing house like Peeters, which prints and distributes the CSCO—but he also 
makes this Syriac genre more widely known to scholars who do not read the language, and easily acces- 
sible to non professional readers—probably many Syrians among them—whose interests range from the 
search of inspiring devotional readings to the enhancement of a cultural and national heritage. This pur- 
pose is evident in the texts published exclusively in English translation (for example Brock 1987a; 1992, 
2010b) and in the most complete collection of Syriac dialogue poems available in the original language, 
that Brock (1982) published in cooperation with first-class scribe, scholar and publisher: twenty-six po- 
ems—some in more than one version—were prepared for publication by Brock and copied by the elegant 
West Syriac hand of the late Mor Julios Yeshu Cicek, Syrian Orthodox Archbishop of Central Europe and 
founder of the publishing house hosted in the St Ephrem Monastery of Glane (the Netherlands). It is one 
of those publications in which print and manuscript cultures seem to fade into each other. 

Literary remarks on the poems and philological notes on the manuscripts used for these printed hand- 
written texts are discussed in an article of marginalia published in English in Le Muséon. Although Brock 
declares there (1984, 39—40) that his aim was ‘to select those dialogue soghyatha that might be of interest 
to a modern Syrian Orthodox readership (hence the absence of any pieces known only from East Syrian 
tradition)’, he nevertheless included the exclusively eastern Dispute of Gold and Wheat. He then presents 
the collection as ‘no more than an editio minor’ and hopes ‘one day to provide fuller editions, with critical 
apparatus, translations and commentaries of these intriguing and often delightful poems’. However, phi- 
lologists should always keep in mind commented translations, minor editions and any form of populariza- 
tion as complementary objectives of their editorial work, especially in times when philology—tradition- 
ally perceived as a discipline ancillary to literary, linguistic, historical or religious studies—is more and 
more marginalized in the university study programs and desperately needs to gain appeal among students 
and across disciplines. 

Most dialogue and dispute poems are anonymous compositions, as is typical of liturgical poetry, and 
not authorial works like the vast majority of the CSCO texts. Being liturgical texts, they are intended for 
vocal performance—probably most often by choirs in the case of the stanzaic sugita meter—and their use 
in the liturgy left marks in the history of their transmission in a number of ways. Some poems, evidently 
intended for alternating choirs, have been preserved only partially or fragmentarily due to the—eleventh 
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century and later—habit of separating the alternate verses in two manuscripts, each to be used by one 
choir. We are thus left with the verses and the arguments of only one of the two characters engaged in the 
dialogue or in the dispute. The half, apocopated text of some dialogue poems have been reproduced even 
in the printed editions of the West Syriac collection called fangito (Mosul 1886—1896 and Pampakuda 
1962-1963; see Brock 1984, 38—39). 

It is difficult to date anonymous texts and Syriac dialogue poems are no exception. Brock suggests that 
the texts preserved in both the West and East Syriac traditions may antedate or be contemporary with the 
Christological disputes of the fifth century that eventually led to the formation of two separate Churches 
and liturgies. In certain cases, a relative antiquity of the texts (fifth and sixth centuries) is suggested by the 
way they handle themes derived from early authors such as Ephrem (4.373; Brock et al. 2011, 145—147) or 
echoed by later ones such as Jacob of Serugh (c.451—521; Brock et al. 2011, 433—435). Dating texts on the 
basis of the content is however rather risky and it seems unwise to exclude contacts and reciprocal influ- 
ences between the two churches, especially in a field like hymnography with its obvious links with sacred 
music. The two Syriac traditions do differ in the transmission of dialogue poems in that we have western 
manuscript witnesses from the ninth century onwards, whereas eastern collections are—sometimes con- 
siderably—later than the thirteenth century. Moreover some poems have been preserved in two distinct 
versions, the Eastern one being generally shorter and adapted to late literary forms and taste: end rhyme 
is introduced on the model of Arabo-Persian poetry and style and formalism reflect the poetic production 
of the so-called Syriac Renaissance (tenth to thirteenth centuries, but especially thirteenth century as far 
as East Syriac poetry is concerned). 

Rather than following a hypothetical chronological order or arranging the texts according to the posi- 
tion they occupy in the liturgical calendar, Brock groups the poems according to the characters involved 
and orders them according to the biblical narrative: Old Testament, New Testament and others (personi- 
fications, saints and martyrs). Whenever possible, he publishes the two versions of a dialogue together, 
and in these cases the focus of the thematic and intertextual analysis is generally on the oldest—which 
usually means the West Syriac—version. Thus we get a comparative glance at two different texts, often 
separated by a considerable lapse of time and reflecting distant contexts of use and transmission, rather 
than a whole picture of the dialogue poems as preserved and used in a given period and within a certain— 
western or eastern—liturgical tradition. Interest in the contents would seem to prevail on philological 
concerns, but the history of tradition—in Pasquali's terms—of each text could have not be emphasized 
more efficaciously. 

At least in one case—the Dispute of the Months in Brock (1985b)—the comparison is extended to 
‘related texts’, such as a Jewish Dispute of the Months added as an interpolation to Exodus 12:2 in the so- 
called Fragment Targum and the Dispute of Gold and Wheat, preserved only in the East Syriac milieu, in 
the classical language and in Modern Aramaic. The earliest and longest West Syriac version of the Dispute 
of the Months turns out not to be as reliable as one might expect. A fragment included as a quotation in the 
Book of Rhetoric by Antony of Tagrit (probably ninth century; see Watt in Brock et al. 2011, 23) shares 
a number of good readings with the East Syriac shorter version of the Dispute, attested in manuscripts of 
the nineteenth century. Recentiores, non deteriores. 

The anthology of dialogue poems explicitly planned for Syrian Orthodox readers (Brock 1982) is in 
fully vocalized West Syriac script (serta), even for texts preserved in old '"estrangela or late East Syriac 
manuscripts. Elsewhere, Brock usually transliterates the Syriac text of both West and East Syriac versions 
in 'estrangelà script, as in the CSCO, but he excludes vowel signs. This produces a neat readable text for 
western scholars primarily interested in the content of the poems and significantly reduces the number 
of spelling forms and readings to be recorded in apparatus—however, a brief discussion of the spelling 
is generally to be found in the introductions—as well as the number of corrections and interventions the 
editor needs to make. Nevertheless, the choice of suppressing the vocalization is questionable from at 
least two points of view: dialogue poems are liturgical texts and are preserved in liturgical manuscripts 
that often have vowels, being conceived and copied as supports for public performances; the vocalization 
may therefore be contemporary with the copy, it reproduces the pronunciation of a given time and is a 
potentially precious source of information about metric and the history of the Syriac language. 

As far as philological methods are concerned, Brock is much more open to emendation and recon- 
struction than most CSCO editors. It is perhaps not a coincidence that he published his edition of Isaac of 
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Nineveh (Scriptores Syri 224 and 225; Brock 1995b) in the third period of the history of the Corpus as we 
have outlined it above. In a passage that is worth quoting in extenso, he would seem to distance himself 
from Draguet’s method as applied by ‘many’ Syriac scholars: 


Since no manuscript ever presents a text free from corruption (often obvious), the modern editor 
is compelled to produce an eclectic text, if his edition is to appear in a readable form (something 
many editors of Syriac texts choose to overlook). 


The factual premises of classical philology—ubiquitous and explainable corruption of the copies— 
and the necessary conscious intervention of the editor, especially in cases of omissions and fragmentarily 
or partially transmitted texts, are clearly recognized. However, he stresses that the aim of the philologi- 
cal work is not so much the approximation to an archetype—as all (post-)Lachmannian theories and ap- 
proaches in textual criticism entails—but the publication of a readable text. 

In the metrical form of the sugita, in which most dialogue poems are written, verses or pairs of verses 
are very often connected by means of an alphabetic acrostic—each verse or pair beginning with one of 
the letters of the Syriac alphabet—which clearly has a mnemotechnic function in oral performances. The 
mnemonic device is also integrated in the scribal technique, since the first letters are normally rubricated 
in the manuscripts. This has prevented omissions in the copying process, showed them up when they did 
occur and leads the editor in the reconstruction process, which is moreover enhanced by the relatively 
stable textual transmission and uniformity of Classical Syriac through the centuries. To exemplify the 
necessity of an eclectic text, Brock mentions the West Syriac version of The Sinful Woman and Satan, that 
he reconstructs using no less than five manuscripts (Brock 1988). 
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3.18. Pseudo-Avicenna’s De anima. The Latin translation of a lost Arabic original 
(SM) 

When editing and translating texts, scholars sometimes encounter texts written in a given language A, 
however with features of another given language B and/or linguistic peculiarities typical of translations; 
or, they encounter texts that have been written in language A, however are attributed to authors who are 
known to have written in language B. In these cases, one of the main questions is to determine whether 
the text represents a translation from language B into language A, or whether it was originally written in 
language A. Indeed, the way in which to edit a text varies precisely according to this fact (whether or not 
it is a translation), especially when the original is no longer extant. 

Typical examples can be observed in the alchemical texts wrongly attributed to Avicenna, especially 
the alchemical De anima (Moureau 2010a, 2010b, 2013a, 2013b, forthcoming). This treatise is the com- 
pilation and Latin translation of three lost Arabic treatises, composed between the mid-eleventh and the 
mid-thirteenth centuries in Andalusia, and erroneously ascribed to Avicenna. It may have been translated 
around 1226 or 1235, according to a colophon in three witnesses. This translation is to be situated within 
the impetus of translations from Arabic into Latin that arose at the end of the eleventh century and flour- 
ished during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Italy (especially Sicily) and Spain. During this period, 
an important transfer of Arabic knowledge enriched the Latin west and brought new elements to most 
fields of knowledge; among these, many Greek texts which were translated into Arabic, often through 
Syriac intermediaries, from the sixth century onwards, and mainly during the ninth and tenth centuries. 


Identifying a Latin translation of a lost Arabic treatise 

When a Latin text is suspected to be a translation from Arabic, the first step to be taken in order to cor- 
roborate or invalidate this hypothesis is bibliographical research. If no Arabic original can be found, the 
researcher must look for indirect traces of the text in Arabic literature, searching for one of the following: 
(1) its title, conjecturing possible titles in Arabic by back translation—however, titles often change; (2) 
the author’s name—however, attributions often change, and the text can be attributed to an author of an- 
other language tradition or even to the translator (for example, the case of the Pantegni, the Latin transla- 
tion made by Constantine the African of the Kamil а/-ѕіпа ‘а al-tibbiyya of ' Ali ibn al- Abbas al-Magist, 
which is not presented as a translation but as a Latin composition, Burnett — Jacquart 1994); or, (3) typical 
content. As far as the De anima is concerned, no mention of it can be traced in Avicenna’s genuine work 
or in other Arabic treatises: the text seems to have been unknown to Arabic scholars. It is, however, often 
referred to in Latin texts. This lack of Arabic traces is important for the history of the text, but this argu- 
ment a silentio alone does not prove that De anima is a later forgery. 

Philological research is a more accurate way to identify a translation. Mediaeval translations from 
Arabic into Latin were made according to two different translation methods that correspond, to some 
extent, to two stages. The first method implies a greater distance between the translation and the original 
text: translators do not hesitate to rewrite the whole work, and sometimes even attribute it to themselves, 
and they tend to use a more ‘classical’ Latin. They also often write a prologue in which they explain their 
work. The second method is concerned to provide a Latin version that is as close as possible to the Arabic 
text, which has been called by translators de verbo ad verbum or verbum de verbo, i.e. “word by word’. 

Here I am summarizing and simplifying this question for the sake of clarity; in reality the periods are 
not so clear-cut, nor are the methods. The first method is generally said to be more commonly used in the 
early translations from Arabic, namely around the first half of the twelfth century, whereas the second is 
usually attributed to the later period, namely from the second half of the twelfth to the end of the thirteenth 
century. However, both methods were used in both periods, with only the number of translators who were 
using one or the other method varying. Moreover, some translators combined both approaches (Burnett 
1997; Mandosio 2010). 

It may be difficult or even impossible to identify a translation made according to the first method, i.e. 
if it is not clearly described as a translation in its prologue. The content may provide a clue, especially 
if the author—real or fake—is known, but this is clearly not significant since, indeed, the text could be 
an apocryphon written in Arabic or in Latin. For example, the fact that the genuine Avicenna denied the 
possibility of transmutation of species, and therefore alchemical transmutation, is not sufficient to claim 
that the De anima is not a translation (Kitab al-ma'adin wa 'l-átàr al-‘ulwiyya (Book of metals and 
celestial phenomena), the fifth part of the fabi iyyàt (physics) of the Kitab al-Sifa’ (Book of healing), 
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translated under the title De mineralibus, but better known by historians under the title De congelatione 
et conglutinatione lapidum, Mandosio — Di Martino 2006). A more trustworthy indicator is the presence 
of Latin transcriptions of Arabic words. However, these are not sufficient either: some transcriptions were 
used in compositions originally written in Latin, even for proper names and place names. The Arabic 
word alembic, for instance, is found even in later Latin texts. We can also mention the special case of the 
Latin translation of Avicenna’s Kitab al-ma'àdin wa "l-atar al-‘ulwiyya, in which the translator, Alfred 
of Sareshel, attempted to erase all Arabic traces and inserted fake Greek ones (Mandosio - Di Martino 
2006, 414—416). However, a large number of transcriptions, as well as transcriptions of rare words (hapax 
legomena or words with few occurrences), can indicate a translation. But a frequent occurrence of tran- 
scriptions is rare when a translator employs the first method. As a consequence, we can only hypothesize 
concerning this kind of translation and it remains impossible to make firm assertions if we do not have an 
extant original. When the text is a translation made according to the second method, the problem is less 
difficult to solve. As in the case of translations made with the first method, the content may provide the 
addition of some information. But it is the language itself—the transcriptions, the morphology, the syntax, 
and the style—that bears evidence to the fact that we are dealing with a translation. As already mentioned, 
transcriptions, which are usually more frequent in literal translations, can betray an Arabic origin. In the 
De anima, common words are found such as alcofol for al-kuhl (the kohl) (De anima, 154 (2 DA, quoted 
according to the pagination in Celsi 1572)) as well as more rare terms such as azer for the Arabic al-zir 
(the highest-pitched string of the Arabic lute) or acercon for al-zarqun (minium) (DA, 118-119). The 
word ‘in’ is sometimes used in the sense of ‘about’, corresponding to the Arabic fi. We also encounter 
Spanish words such as plata for argentum (silver) (DA, 45, 47, 99), or raton for mus (mouse) (DA, 50), 
and even a specifically Andalusian word, morabetini for al-murabitun, the Almoravid, which in this case 
designates a coin (the maravedis) (it occurs thirty-four times in the treatise and as a consequence it does 
not appear to be a later interpolation), but this does not further aid the identification, as will be made 
clear. The morphology can bear traces that point towards a translation as well: in the De anima we come 
across many infinitives ending in -ar instead of the Latin -are, which is a Spanish feature. Syntax is also 
a good indication: in the De anima the presence of many concessive formulas is a trace of Arabic syntax; 
the text abounds in nisi, much more than a typical Latin text. The specific construction of the Arabic word 
bayna, which means ‘between’, is notable as well: the phrase inter laminam et laminam (‘between the 
slices’) sounds like an Arabic construction; Latin would normally prefer inter laminas. The style of a text 
is sometimes interesting to observe, however it is never conclusive: the tendency to use supposed objec- 
tions, such as ‘if somebody asks us... we will answer...’, is characteristic of Arabic style. However, these 
results need to be interpreted: in the De anima the presence of Spanish words does not simply indicate that 
the treatise was translated from Spanish into Latin, so far as other elements need to be taken into account: 
the Spanish characteristics are not as numerous as the Arabic features, and the historical background—i.e. 
the context of the translation from Arabic into Latin—leaves us with the impression that the De anima is a 
translation from Arabic (specifically, Andalusian Arabic) made in Spain. Moreover, we must pay attention 
to interpolations: the De anima, for example, contains an Italian word, scorza (which means 'the bark") 
(DA, 295), but this sole term is not sufficient to assume an Italian origin; its presence in the De anima is 
likely due to a later gloss. 

Even if these observations help to put forward hypotheses, they cannot be considered indisputable 
proofs. The best indication that a text really is a translation is the presence of translation errors. In the De 
anima, the translator uses the Latin word porta, which means 'door', to designate a chapter (the word is 
used nine times in this sense), which seems to be due, at first glance, to a confusion: in Arabic, the word 
bab means ‘door’ but also ‘chapter’, so the translator could have made a mistake. However, this error 
could also be intentional, following from the verbum de verbo method; the word porta also occurs in the 
treatise with the meaning 'door', so the translator may have used the same word porta to translate all the 
occurrences of bab. Some passages of the De anima are so obscure that the only possible explanation 
seems to be a lack of understanding on the part of the translator. However, one indisputable error is found 
in two passages of the De anima (DA, 78, 116, the mistake is the same in both): speaking about the human 
sperm, which is used in pseudo-Avicenna's alchemy, the texts read, 'tempta inter digitos si se peccat aut 
non’, literally ‘test with your fingers if it makes a mistake or not’ which does not make sense. The word 
se peccat is actually a bad reading of an Arabic word: the translator read galita, which means 'to make a 
mistake’, ‘to be wrong’, and translated it into se peccat, instead of galuza, which signifies ‘to be thick’ (I 
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thank Charles Burnett for helping me to find this translation error). This last proof is the only conclusive 
one. 

If we find only indications that a text is a translation but no indisputable evidence, the text may have 
been written directly in Latin but with Arabic features or/and with an Arabic attribution. This question is 
much more difficult to solve than the previous one. 

The first step is, once more, bibliographical research. In searching for an original, references to the 
text, fragments, or other translations may be found, i.e. evidence that the text is a translation, and not a text 
written directly in Latin. But one must pay attention to the fact that proving that a Latin text attributed to 
an Arabic author is not authentic produces an argument, but no evidence (it could be an apocryphon writ- 
ten in Arabic). Concerning the philological research, we can observe the same traces, in the content and 
in the language, as explained above. First, if some of the linguistic elements described above are found, 
i.e. indications of Arabic origin in vocabulary, morphology, syntax, or style, three hypotheses can be put 
forward. (1) The text may be a translation, as mentioned before. (2) The text could also be a revision of a 
translation, joined to other revisions of texts that are also translations, or Latin texts, or even to original 
compositions of the compiler. For example, the Declaratio lapidis physici Avicennae filio suo Aboali, 
another alchemical treatise attributed to Avicenna, is clearly a pseudepigraphical treatise directly written 
in Latin but it contains some Arabic linguistic features (Ruska 1934, 45—48). This can be explained by 
the fact that the Declaratio lapidis is actually a compilation of two texts: the beginning is a rewriting of 
quotations from the De anima, the second part is composed of quotations from the Turba Philosophorum, 
another Latin translation of an Arabic alchemical treatise. In this case, the verbum de verbo method brings 
with it ambiguity: differences stemming from the Arabic are also found in the Latin translation, which 
makes it difficult to say whether the compilation was made in Arabic or in Latin. (3) The text may also 
be a Latin treatise written in the style of a translation; for example, the Summa perfectionis, wrongly at- 
tributed to the Arabic author Gabir ibn Hayyan, is actually a Latin composition written as a translation 
(Newman [William] 1991). Second, if we do not find any (or enough) Arabic elements in the language, 
two hypotheses can be put forward: either (1) the text is a translation made according to the first method, 
i.e. a translation in classical Latin, or (2) it is a text written directly in Latin. 

With regard to texts written directly in Latin, we may not find evidence that the text is a pseudepi- 
graph, but only that it could be a pseudepigraph. There are only hypotheses. If a text shows no evidence 
of Arabic origin, although it is attributed to an Arabic author, we can never assert that it has been written 
directly in Latin without further external evidence (even if the content is not compatible with the doc- 
trine of the Arabic author to whom the text is attributed, the pseudepigraph could have been written in 
Arabic and then translated), such as another translation of the same treatise, or quotations from a Latin 
treatise posterior to the composition/translation: the Tractatulus Avicennae, for example, is an apocryphal 
alchemical Latin treatise attributed to Avicenna, in which we find quotations from a commentary on the 
Tabula Smaragdina by Hortulanus, which was written in Latin around the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (Ruska 1934, 48-50). However, even this kind of quotation can be dubious because of possible later 
interpolations. 


Edition of a Latin translation of a lost Arabic treatise 

A critical edition of a translation differs from an edition of an original text, and, in the case of a translation 
of a lost original, the differences are even more significant. The principles of this kind of edition are closer 
to those used to edit a textus receptus (i.e. the text representing the most diffused version of the text in a 
certain period) than to those used for a reconstructive edition intending to represent an archetype, even if 
the edition of the translation is reconstructive. Indeed, the editor must keep in mind that he should correct 
the text as little as possible, as any mistake could be a translation error: he is editing the translation and 
not the lost original. For example, some passages in the De anima are completely unintelligible, however, 
it is nonetheless important not to correct them so as to try to give them a meaning which was maybe not 
understood by the translator and was therefore not present in the translation. The same must be said about 
glosses: many Latin translators of Arabic texts used glosses to explain transcriptions or complex sen- 
tences, which means that they belong to the text and should not be deleted by the editor. 
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3.19. Greek collections of wise and witty sayings (DSe) 


The following case study is based on my own 2007 edition of the so-called Corpus Parisinum (CP), 
a Greek ‘gnomological’ compilation (Searby 2007; for an edition of the ethical sentences attributed to 
Democritus, see Gerlach 2008a). That edition may be justly faulted on a number of points, and if I were 
doing it again today, I would make a lot of changes in editorial approach (for criticisms, see Martinelli 
Tempesta 2010 and Gerlach 2008b; for a more positive assessment see Dorandi 2007). However, this 
study will focus on one important feature that I would retain and refine in a new edition, one that may be 
useful to scholars considering editions of similar compilations in Greek or other languages. 


Introduction 

Let me begin by distinguishing between an anthology and a gnomology or gnomologium. I here use the 
term 'anthology' to denote collections of quotations in verse or prose (or both) from one or more authors. 
Hence, the essential feature of an anthology is that it contains excerpts of choice quotations from written 
works of other authors. The anthologist's or compiler's creative role is limited to the choice and arrange- 
ment of the selections along with such intertextual items as titles and headings and, frequently though not 
necessarily, a preface (Searby 2011). For all practical purposes, I consider ‘florilegium’ to be equivalent 
to ‘anthology’, even though the former is more often associated with ‘sacred’ texts (as in dogmatic and 
spiritual florilegia), the latter with ‘profane’ or ‘secular’ texts (as in the Greek Anthology; for a concise 
overview of terminology, see Searby 2007, 1-8). 

The word ‘gnomologium’ or ‘gnomology’ is used here to denote a collection consisting primarily of 
maxims or of apophthegms relating to one or more authors. Such collections are usually arranged either 
alphabetically or thematically or by author. The distinction between maxim and apophthegm is made 
advisedly: it follows ancient Greek rhetorical practice. The material in the extant Greek gnomologies 
can be easily classified into categories of sayings identified by ancient rhetoricians (for example Quin- 
tilian, Hermogenes, Aphthonius). Primarily these are, on the one hand gnomai (Gr., sententiae in Latin) 
of the kind Aristotle dealt with already in Rhetorica 2.21—a typical gnome would be: ‘One who spares 
the wicked injures the good’ (adikei tous agathous o pheidomenos ton kakon, CP 3.1)—and, on the other 
hand, chreiai (Lat. dicta) as defined by later rhetoricians. In the manuscripts these chreiai are called apo- 
phthegmata; Diogenes Laertius, though he knows the term chreia well, also usually refers to the same 
kind of sayings as apophthegms. (Although apophthegm is not used as a technical term in rhetoric, for 
the purposes of this case-study, the terms ‘apophthegm’ and 'chreia' are used to describe the same kind of 
saying, a very brief narrative the purpose of which is to convey the words or actions of some well-known 
personage. A very typical form would be, *When told or asked that, so-and-so answered this'. Aphthonius 
divides chreiai into three categories—verbal, conveying someone's words; practical, describing an action 
of someone; and mixed, conveying both words and actions.) А gnome is a maxim, while an apophthegm 
is a brief narrative or anecdote, normally with its own embedded saying or statement (including gnomic 
ones). One function of gnomai and chreiai is argumentative in providing illustrative examples and moral 
propositions. (Note that, when 'anecdote' is used here it is without the implication that it ever was con- 
sidered a special stylistic category in ancient authors. In current usage, anecdotes are often understood 
to be illustrative examples of the point a speaker wants to make. Overwien 2005 attempts a more precise 
discussion of the issue. Russo 1997, 50 calls the anecdote ‘an elusive but documentable oral genre most 
often characterized by dialogic content and memorable concluding utterance’). 

The practice of compiling collections of sayings by Greek wise men and philosophers and other 
notables, from courtesans to kings, began already in Classical Antiquity and continued throughout the 
centuries into mediaeval times and beyond (see the overview by D. Gutas in the preface to Searby 2007). 
The practice was not confined to Greek, but also flourished in other language cultures under Greek influ- 
ence such as Latin, Syriac, and Arabic. Greek gnomologies were translated or more often heavily adapted 
into Arabic, and these adaptations were in their turn translated into Spanish—as in the mediaeval Bocados 
de Oro—and from there into other western European languages as in Earl Rivers’ early modern English 
translation Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers (1477). 

Those interested in exploring the Syriac and Arabic material can begin with the Corpus der arabischen 
und syrischen Gnomologien <http://casg.orientphil.uni-halle.de/?lang=en>, in which the role played by 
the Syriac tradition in adaptation of Greek gnomologia is a focus. A basic work on the Arabic tradition is 
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Gutas 1975; some of the Arabic collections dealt with are currently available on the site of the EU (HERA) 


project Sharing Ancient Wisdoms (SAWS) <http://www.ancientwisdoms.ac.uk/library/arabicphilos/>. On 
Greek to Arabic to Spanish, see Rodriguez Adrados 2009. 


The problem of textual fluidity 

In general we are dealing here with very open textual traditions for which it is not possible to establish an 
archetype that all later witnesses derive from or even to place the extant witnesses in a clear-cut stemmatic 
relationship to each other. In his well-known work on editorial technique, Martin L. West remarks: ‘Some 
kinds of text were always subject to alteration. Commentaries, lexica and other works of a grammatical 
nature were rightly regarded as collections of material to be pruned, adapted or added to, rather than as 
sacrosanct literary entities. When the rewriting becomes more than superficial, or when rearrangement 
is involved, one must speak of a new recension of the work, if not of a new work altogether’ (West [M.] 
1973, 16). To the categories that West mentions here we must add gnomologies. 

A scribe copying a gnomology may rearrange the contents in various ways, for example going from 
a thematic to an alphabetic arrangement or an arrangement by author (there are examples of this kind of 
rearrangement in CP). He may add sayings from other traditions or from his own memory or subtract 
them. He may attribute a saying to a different speaker, deliberately or by mistake. A practice prevalent 
in the Greek tradition, especially in gnomologies organized by author, is to indicate the main speaker by 
name only in the first in a series of sayings and afterwards to indicate the main speaker with the simple 
formula о autos (‘the same man’). The practice of using о autos instead of repeating the full name greatly 
increases the risk of confusion in attributing the various sayings to specific persons—a risk which would 
still be significant even if all the scribes carefully repeated the full names of persons to whom the sayings 
are attributed. Moreover, a scribe may deliberately vary the vocabulary and word-order of the sayings he 
is copying. We must recall that this is a textual tradition which was often intentionally manipulated for 
instructional purposes in the schools. Even apart from immediate school settings, it was a textual tradi- 
tion which it was acceptable to manipulate in other contexts as well (letter-writing, other forms of literary 
composition). 

This much bruited fluidity of the tradition is, however, a truth requiring some modification. While 
it is true that a scribe may copy a gnomology and intentionally manipulate the contents in various ways, 
thus creating ‘a new work altogether’, there are also a number of examples of gnomologies which were 
evidently meant to be at least more or less exact copies of an archetype. In fact, CP itself is an example 
of this: the two main manuscripts are evidently intended to be exact copies of their common source. Thus, 
one can not merely assume that variance in copying is always the rule in the gnomological tradition. Each 
case must be studied on its own. However, it remains a fact that even if a scribe’s intention in copying out 
an anthology or gnomology is to reproduce his source faithfully, there is a greater risk of error and con- 
fusion in copying such texts than in more straightforward and continuous texts. This arises from, among 
other causes, the patchwork quality of an anthology or gnomology as well as, in the case of gnomologies 
of relatively brief sayings, the greater proximity to oral traditions. 


The particular example of the Corpus Parisinum 
CP is primarily represented in two relatively late manuscripts: Paris, BnF, Grec 1168 and Oxford, Bodle- 
ian Library, MS. Digby 6 (P and D); for the purposes of this case study, I ignore other, partial text wit- 
nesses. P and D are evidently meant to be exact copies of their source (a hyparchetype of the earliest state 
of CP). P contains no more than the corpus itself but D has a few other unrelated texts at the end. Two 
fundamental facts to understand are that CP is a collection of gnomological collections, and that it was 
the main source of pagan selections in the large and widely distributed florilegium known as the Loci 
Communes of pseudo-Maximus Confessor. The oldest manuscript of this florilegium is from the late tenth 
century, so CP must have existed in some form already earlier in the tenth or more probably in the ninth 
century. P and D share the following collections in the same order and arrangement: 
CP І (568 selections), the single largest part of the collection, consisting of quotations taken from 
the Christian Fathers, the wisdom literature of the Old Testament and, in a few cases, from the New 
Testament, as well as from the Jewish philosopher Philo. It is an anthology arranged by author’s name 
(or title of biblical book), although in no apparent order. The major source for CP 1 is the large, 
thematically arranged anthology known as Sacra Parallela attributed to John of Damascus (the only 
available edition of which is in PG 95 and badly needs redoing). 
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CP 2 (14 selections), a series of theosophic oracles foretelling Christian dogmas but attributed to pagan 
Greeks; a good, brief summary of the tradition of oracles may be found in van den Broek 1978. 

CP 3 (556 selections), the second largest section of CP. It contains gnomes, apophthegms and a number 
of brief quotations (for example from Greek novels of Late Antiquity) associated with eighty names, 
all but two of them pagan. It can be characterized as a gnomology arranged by author, although, again, 
in no immediately apparent order. Within each authorial section, there is a fairly systematic attempt to 
keep maxims (gnomes) and apophthegms separate. This is the section for which CP is most famous. 
Among other things, it contains a long series of ethical sayings attributed to Democritus. 

CP 4 (214 selections), extracts from the large, thematically arranged anthology of Stobaeus. Unlike 
the preceding section, these excerpts are arranged thematically with approximately the same headings 
as in the chapters of Stobaeus from which they mostly are taken. Hense made use of Anton Elter’s 
transcription of P for his edition of Stobaeus (for a summary of the manuscript and editorial situation 
of Stobaeus, see Searby 2011, 31-32). 

CP 5 (97 selections), an abbreviated version of a collection of maxims from the relatively brief, 
thematically arranged gnomology variously called Democritus, Epictetus and Isocrates (DEI or DIE) 
also known as Gnomologium Byzantinum as first published by Curt Wachsmuth (1882). Like the other 
extant versions of the same gnomology, CP 5 arranges these maxims in short thematic chapters. 

CP 4 B (16 selections), a brief series of maxims and apophthegms arranged thematically as in the two 
preceding sections. All of these selections derive from Stobaeus and ended up here due to a displacement 
in the course of transmission, really belonging to CP 4. For reasons I need not go into here, I left them 
in my edition in the position in which they occur in P and D. 

CP 6 (228 selections), a substantial collection of apophthegms arranged by author and related somehow 
to the fairly well known Gnomologium Vaticanum (GV; Vatican City, BAV, gr. 743) edited by Leo 
Sternbach, a gnomology arranged alphabetically by author. Thus, CP 6, too, is alphabetically arranged 
primarily by author, although a number of anonymous gnomic sayings are added in alphabetical 
sequence according to initial letter. These sayings stem from another source belonging to a gnomology 
designated as Ariston kai proton mathéma (AIIM) after the first words of the first saying. (In addition 
to the parts I label CP 1-6, there is a section which I label CP 7, found in both P and D, that offers 304 
alphabetically arranged selections of the monostichoi attributed to Menander. CP 7 was not part of the 
original CP tradition (as we can see from pseudo-Maximus), so I leave it aside here.) 

The compiler(s) behind the CP did not simply bring together representative collections from each 
separate tradition. The third section above, CP 3, draws from the traditions represented in CP 4, 5 and 6, 
i.e. from Stobaeus (and perhaps Diogenes Laertius), DEI, АПМ and other sources. The compiler of СР 
seems not merely to have intended to create a series of gnomological collections copied directly from 
various sources but a unified, selective collation of collections which avoided unnecessarily repeating 
identical sayings in the various collections. The compiler seems to have gone through his sources, making 
selections to copy into CP 3. This resulted in a gradual ‘thinning out’ of his sources, for the compiler was 
only interested in adding new, previously unincluded sayings as he went along. For whatever reason, the 
compiler(s) of CP 3 did not complete an integrated edition of all the source collections. Instead we find an 
attempt at an integrated edition of gnomological sources arranged by author in CP 3, with leftover materi- 
als left in the original arrangement of the source collections in CP 4, 5 and 6. 

This brief survey of CP shows how complicated the gnomological tradition can be for the editor to 
deal with. Within this corpus we find many extracts, of course, although not from original literary works 
but from anthologies, primarily the Sacra Parallela and Stobaeus. So we have the relationship of CP to 
the source anthology. However, this in turn entails the following chain of relationships: CP to source 
anthology, source anthology (perhaps through other intermediaries) to original work. Furthermore, CP 
contains selections of maxims or apophthegms taken from gnomologies. These sayings can sometimes 
be traced to a specific source (such as Stobaeus which not only has quotations but also sayings material), 
but very often not—in principle they derive from oral traditions. However, we are often able to identify 
a number of parallels. These parallels may be found in other gnomological collections (the exact date of 
which is often very difficult or impossible to determine) or in continuous prose texts of particular, earlier 
authors (for example Plutarch or Diogenes Laertius who themselves may have taken them from some Hel- 
lenistic gnomology). Then, of course, there may be parallels in later sources—other anthologies (such as 
pseudo-Maximus) making use of CP or even in later authors (for example many of the sayings in CP are 
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used in the life of St Cyril Phileotes by Nikolaos Kataskepenos, though he was evidently using pseudo- 
Maximus and not CP directly). It is a thorny situation, indeed. 


Dealing with levels of relationship in the apparatuses 

Given such a situation, the editor must distinguish between various levels of relationships. The first level 
consists in the extant witnesses to the particular tradition being edited. In my case I took into account not 
only the manuscripts but also the witness of the pseudo-Maximus tradition which I could prove beyond 
doubt used CP as a source. Variants from these sources can be put in the apparatus criticus. I would put 
references to the dependent traditions (i.e. pseudo-Maximus and other dependent florilegia in this case) 
in their own apparatus. 

Given the fact that the CP can be regarded in its parts as both gnomology and anthology, the editor 
must also confront the relationship to original sources. For example, in CP 1, we have quotations from 
the Church fathers and even from the sapiential books of the Old Testament. CP almost always borrows 
these quotations from another anthology—the Sacra Parallela (unfortunately still poorly edited)—which 
in turn took them (probably) directly from some copy of the original source. References to source an- 
thologies such as Sacra Parallela or Stobaeus (including references to specific manuscript copies) were 
placed in a separate apparatus. When literary works (conventionally understood) could be identified as an 
indirect source (i.e. sources for the anthologies used as sources for CP), references to these along with any 
significant variants were placed in yet another apparatus. 

Many times it was not possible to indicate a direct source for a given saying or section in CP, whereas 
it was usually possible to indicate parallels for the sayings. In this context, however, one must be strict 
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about what one means by ‘parallels’. Sometimes editions of gnomologies are full of a lot of what I call 
‘clutter’. An instance of clutter in editions of gnomological texts is Sternbach’s edition of Gnomologium 
Vaticanum (Sternbach 1887, 1888, 1889). After each excerpt he adds a great deal of information in an un- 
systematic way, blithely mixing parallels of thought with genuinely related textual parallels and unsorted 
variant attributions. This kind of thing is, however, not limited to Sternbach alone but is present in vary- 
ing degrees in quite a number of editions. One frequent example is the listing of so-called fragments for a 
given author without indicating whether they derive from a different source or in fact from the very text 
being edited. In my opinion, it is necessary to sort through the often large number of parallels for a given 
text in order to discover which of them come from clearly related (dependent or source) collections and 
which belong to a more independent tradition. The latter are not immediately relevant to actual editorial 
work and have no business being present in the same apparatus as the former. In order to allow for the 
inclusion of the not strictly relevant testimony, I included a commentary in my edition of CP the primary 
purpose of which was to provide space for these other references not immediately relevant for the textual 
history. 

Editions of gnomological material are worthwhile because the gnomological tradition was a wide- 
spread genre, and the material itself has a cultural, historical and even literary interest. Cross-cultural 
studies may be facilitated by good editions allowing the comparison of Greek gnomologies with their 
adaptations in Arabic and other languages. However, it is a complicated tradition, and the would-be editor 
must from the start make clear-cut distinctions between the different levels of textual relationships and 
decide upon an adequate display without too much clutter in a critical edition. 
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3.20. The Vidin Miscellany: translated hagiography in Slavonic (LS) 


An intricate complex of circumstances influences the shape that an edition of a mediaeval text will take. 
However, of all formative factors tradition is probably the most important. Obviously, the state of the 
particular textual tradition dealt with will determine both the editorial process and the nature of the edi- 
tion, but the scholarly tradition within which an editor works—or against which s/he chooses to react—is 
a significant determinant as well. The case of palaeoslavistics is interesting in this respect. The majority 
of (Old) Church Slavonic texts handed down to us consists of translations of Byzantine-Greek religious 
writings. Perhaps contrary to expectations, this situation has not resulted in heightened attention to genea- 
logical approaches to text editing that take the Greek tradition into account. Ever since the early days of 
the discipline Slavists have shown more interest in manuscripts than in texts (as remarked for example by 
Panzer 1991 and Grünberg 1996, 6-8). The amount of documentary (facsimile or diplomatic) editions of 
single manuscripts or manuscript texts far outnumbers that of critical editions based on all available text 
witnesses, and the relation to the Greek source text material has often been left unexplored. Manuscripts 
have often been approached more as witnesses to a particular linguistic system or to a particular culture 
of writing than as text witnesses and the distinction between manuscript and text—both termed pamjatnik 
or ‘monument’ —has not always been sharply felt (Veder 1999, 5—13). Today, no scholar would deny the 
importance of the study of extant texts as linguistic structures and of manuscripts as socially embedded 
artefacts; it is not so much the habit of publishing documentary editions that is to be regretted as the fact 
that the critical research into the genesis, the transmission and the transformation of texts—both within 
and across linguistic and cultural boundaries—has often been neglected. With few notable exceptions (for 
example Veder 1999, 5—60 and Ostrowski 2003, xvii-Ixxiii, both introductions to critical editions) there 
is little explicit theorizing and methodological reflection in the field, which lacks firmly established or 
broadly accepted standards for text editing. (It needs to be stressed, however, that in pre-revolutionary 
Russia high standard text critical work was done in the field of Biblical studies. Unfortunately, the revolu- 
tion prematurely halted the development of Slavonic Biblical philology, which obviously affected the di- 
rection taken by textual scholarship in general; cf. the survey of early Slavonic Bible Studies in Thomson 
[F.] 1998, 607—631.) 


Editing the Vidin Miscellany 
In the early 1970s two editions appeared of the so-called Vidin Miscellany, a codex kept in the Ghent Uni- 
versity Library (Belgium) as Codex gandavensis slavicus 408. The manuscript contains sixteen translated 
vitae—interestingly all of female saints—together with a short topography of Jerusalem (see Sels — Stern 
2012, 355-361); the text collection has been examined in considerable detail in the (hitherto unpublished) 
PhD thesis by the Bulgarian scholar Maya Petrova (2003). Although the colophon states that the book 
was commissioned by Anna, tsaritsa of the Bulgarian principality of Vidin in the year 6868 (1359/1360), 
recent palaeographical and codicological research has shown that the manuscript is not Anna's book, but 
a fifteenth-century copy (Petrova 2001). However, early research into the Vidin Miscellany was based 
mostly on an interest in the codex, perceived as the result of a royal commission and the product of a 
fourteenth-century scriptorium. Typically, the editions—a facsimile published in the Variorum Reprints 
series (Bdinski zbornik 1972) and an annotated transcription by Scharpé and Vyncke (Bdinski zbornik 
1973)—represented the Vidin Miscellany more as a document than as a text. It is clear, however, that the 
1973 editors aspired to do more than that, as they added a critical-interpretive layer to their transcription, 
on the one hand by introducing critical notes and occasional emendations to the text, and on the other by 
enhancing it with modern punctuation, capital letters, expanded abbreviations, paragraphs etc. However, 
by doing so they blurred the lines between the documentary and the interpretive level. The diplomatic 
rendering refers to the Vidin Miscellany as a material text, whereas emendations on the basis of Greek 
source text material refer to the editors' understanding of the undocumented moment of translation. The 
erroneous idea that the Vidin Miscellany vitae were translated, compiled and copied within the same time 
frame—namely around 1360, for Anna of Vidin—has contributed to the use of ‘Vidin Miscellany’ as an 
umbrella term in which the codex coincides without complication with the text collection, and the text 
collection with the sum of the individual vitae. 

Many challenges remain to be met by future editors of the Ghent codex and its texts (Sels 2013) and it 
is to be recommended that they (1) distinguish more sharply between the document and the text; (2) make 
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a clear distinction between the collection as a text and the collection as a collection of texts; (3) give full 
weight to the critical research into the origins and the transmission of the individual entries, taking into 
account their specific nature as translated, non-authorial texts that are part of complex multilingual tradi- 
tions, to arrive at a better understanding of the Vidin Miscellany as a whole. 


The Vidin Miscellany as a document 

A text has a textual tradition, a document does not (although, as an object and a material text, it has a his- 
tory). A document has materiality, a text as an abstraction extrapolated from its various attestations does not. 
The label ‘Vidin Miscellany’ refers to a document to the extent that it applies to the codex kept in Ghent, 
which, as a whole of lexical and bibliographic codes, is a meaning-bearing object. It is a text in its material 
embodiment, written in a dark-brown ink on fourteenth/fifteenth-century paper, bound in 31 octavo quires 
of 13 x 20 cm; it has particular palaeographic and iconic properties, such as its sloppy, slightly angular late 
South-Slavonic semiuncial script or its decorative system of neo-Byzantine initials (Petrova 2001, 117—120). 
Any edition of the Vidin Miscellany as a document would be as much about the reconstruction of a mediaeval 
reading environment as about the establishment of a text, hence the precedence of formal-physical aspects 
such as rubrics, lines and folia over divisions of intellectual content such as sentences, paragraphs or chap- 
ters. 


The Vidin Miscellany as a text 
The title ‘Vidin Miscellany’ also refers to a hagiographic collection compiled at the request of Anna of 
Vidin. As a text in its own right, the collection has a textual tradition, even if it is limited and largely 
undocumented: We know that the Ghent manuscript is a copy of Anna’s book, but no other manuscripts 
are known to contain the same set of vitae. 
An edition of the Vidin Miscellany as a text, 
based on the Vidin Miscellany as a text wit- 
ness, would start from exactly the same ma- 
terial evidence but the approach would be 
markedly different: The editor would want to 
focus on those aspects of the text that can be 
transmitted from one copy to another, to ar- 
rive at an understanding of the collection as it 
was conceived around 1360, with its particu- 
lar linguistic, semantic and literary features. 
This could imply a decision to substitute the 
syntagmata of the manuscript with sentences 
and a foliated view with running text divided 
into paragraphs. However, as the Ghent codex 
is a codex unicus from the point of view of the 
collection as a whole, the editor would have 
little other option but to publish the text as it 
stands, with preservation of its orthography, 
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correcting only obvious scribal errors. 
Contrary to what the 1973 editors be- 
lieved, the Vidin collection was not translated 
directly from a Greek collection. Its compiler 
selected existing Slavonic vitae of a particu- 
lar type of female sanctity and arranged them 
according to a purposefully chosen organiz- 
ing principle, adapting some of the vitae to 
meet the requirements of the collection (as, 
for example, the Story of Mary, the niece of 
Abraham (Ё. 1r-17v), where the narrative of 
a female ascetic’s lapse into sin and her return 
to the straight path was isolated from the vita 
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of her pious uncle). Helmut Keipert was certainly right to criticize the 1973 edition for its neglect of the 
textual tradition of the individual vitae and to advocate a collation of the variant texts, the establishment 
of ‘eine Art Normalversion’ for each vita and a comparison with the Greek source texts (Keipert 1975, 
283-284). However, an important distinction must be made: Whereas, indeed, insight into the origins 
and the transmission of each vita would enable a better understanding of the texts and of the principles 
underlying their selection and adaptation, it would be methodologically flawed to use this material—the 
individual variant texts or their Greek source texts—for the constitutio textus of the Vidin collection. This 
would imply reaching back too far and blurring the distinction between the collection as a text and the 
texts attested to in the collection—which the 1973 editors frequently did. 


The Vidin Miscellany as a collection of texts 

The Vidin Miscellany can also be approached as a collection of texts, namely of individual hagiographies 
with their own, typically complex multilingual traditions. From that point of view, the Ghent codex is a 
text witness—one of many—for each of its entries. 

The already mentioned Story of Mary, for instance, is exemplary for both the wealth of these hagi- 
ographic traditions and for the intricacies involved in the search for their origins and textual dynamics. 
Mary's story is actually the second part of the Life of Abraham of Qidun (BHO 16-17; BHG 5-7), a text 
originally written in Syriac, probably in the fifth century, and erroneously ascribed to Ephrem the Syr- 
ian (Capron 2013, 53-123). The Life was translated into Latin and Greek around the sixth century and it 
appeared in Slavonic as part of an anthology of Ephrem's works as early as the tenth century, some four 
centuries before a truncated version would be included in the Vidin Miscellany. The Slavonic translation 
of the Life of Abraham has been shown to be much closer to the Syriac and to Greek papyrus fragments 
kept in the Louvre than to the other Greek witnesses of the Life (Hemmerdinger-Iliadou 1965, 302), 
and, indeed, the printed versions (i.e. the text published in the Acta Sanctorum for March and that in As- 
semani's edition of Ephrem's works) are markedly different. A comparison of the Slavonic text with the 
Louvre Papyrus (ed. Capron 2013, 70—105; 64, note 99) confirms that the Slavonic depends on an archaic, 
no longer fully attested layer within the Greek tradition. A critical edition that takes both traditions into 
account is called for. Some forty text witnesses of the Slavonic Life of Abraham have been identified so far 
and the tradition has begun to be studied in some detail (Stern 2013). As is often the case, the broad dis- 
tribution of the text throughout Slavia orthodoxa has brought linguistic proliferation and the co-existence, 
within one tradition, of an Eastern Slavonic (Russian) and a Southern Slavonic (Bulgarian and Serbian) 
branch. As can be seen from the example below—which is a normalized, interlinear collation of eighteen 
text witnesses, the upper part Southern Slavonic, the lower part Eastern Slavonic—the two branches de- 
velop along the lines of their own internal dynamics, departing from a point where they still coincided. 
That point is embodied by the witnesses that represent the earliest documented stage of the text, that is 
manuscript Athos, Hilandar, 397 (Codex Chilandaricus 397) for the Southern and the Uspenskij sbornik 
(Moscow, Gosudarstvennyj istoriéeski] muzej, Syn. 1063/4) for the Eastern branch. The clear and easily 
identifiable directionality of textual change as seen in the example might be surprising as hagiographical 
traditions are notoriously open and fluid. However, only part of the tradition is represented in the illustra- 
tion, which does not show the contaminated witnesses that blur the picture of the Life's textual transmis- 
sion. The text included in the Vidin Miscellany, for instance, is of a mixed nature, as orthographically 
speaking it belongs to the Southern group, while its content combines features of both, although in most 
of its readings it is closer to the eastern group. 

For many hagiographic texts researchers disagree on the number of independent translations reflected 
in the attested material and indeed, there is nothing exceptional in hagiography about rewritings and re- 
translations that do or do not integrate material from older versions, which is why, in editorial practice, 
recourse is often had to parallel editions or hagiographic dossiers (cf., for example, Hinterberger 2014). 
However, some caution is warranted as an isolated comparison of two extant texts may give rise to the 
idea that they represent two independent translations, while a closer look into the broader tradition might 
reveal immediately that they occupy extreme positions in the stemma but ultimately go back to one trans- 
lation. Some of the questions concerning independent translations or redactions will only be solved in the 
course of the historical-critical investigation of the sources and the corpus of material to be used for an 
edition may well be redefined in the course of that process. 
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The fact that a textual tradition allows for the reconstruction of the archetype, as in the case of the 
Life of Abraham, does not automatically mean that that is how the edition should be shaped. An editor 
oriented more towards the dynamics of the tradition may still consider a synoptic or an interlinear presen- 
tation of various extant text versions. A reconstructed, eclectic non-manuscript text, however, necessarily 
implies orthographical normalization. Because the Abraham text was translated in the early period of Old 
Church Slavonic, a reconstruction of the ‘earliest retrievable text’ can be rendered in ‘standard OCS’, 
i.e. according to the standard laid out by the Slovnik of Prague (Kurz — Hauptova 1958—1997). However, 
normalization remains a huge stumbling block for any editor of later Church Slavonic writings, as there 
are no standards against which to normalise these texts. The presence of various linguistic recensions 
within textual traditions further complicates matters, especially when it is unclear which recension has 
more ancestral rights. The want of a norm for orthographical normalization is one of the reasons why edi- 
tions of Church Slavonic texts keep being made on the basis of manuscript texts (for example Sels 2009, 
104—105). 


The Vidin Miscellany as a collection of translated texts 

As already shown, the Vidin Miscellany should not itself be approached as a translation but as a collection 
of translated texts. If a mediaeval translation’s quality as translation is to be given its full weight, an editor 
will need to go into the source text tradition in some depth. However, the question is how far one can go in 
exploring the multilingual tangle of these hagiographies. The feasibility of an integral approach strongly 
depends on the availability of scholarly editions and specialized studies on the source text tradition under 
scrutiny. In the case of the Life of Abraham of Qidun, no critical edition is available, although the work of 
the French scholar Laurent Capron has recently shed light on the Greek tradition (Capron 2013, 53-123). 
Too often, editors of Slavonic texts have juxtaposed their transcriptions to readily available print versions 
of Greek texts in the Patrologia Graeca or the Acta Sanctorum, or to self-made patchwork versions made 
up out of bits and pieces of particular Greek witnesses to perfectly match the Slavonic (as was done for the 
text on St Thais in Voordeckers 1964). While, on the ideal level there is a source text and its translation, on 
the level of the material evidence there is only a number of extant texts, Greek and Slavonic, that cannot 
be meaningfully related without insight into the nature of the translation model and the particulars of the 
original translation. To gain that insight is a process that oddly works in two directions, i.e. from a general 
idea of the Greek source text to that of a particular (but mostly non-extant) source text version that marks 
the point in the Greek tradition from where the Slavonic tradition took off, and from the extant Slavonic 
text witnesses to a general idea of what the original translation might have looked like. This is typically 
done by comparing the Slavonic translation (which we only know through its extant copies) to the Greek 
variant readings to learn about the nature of the source text, and by comparing that Greek source text to 
the Slavonic variant readings to come to a better understanding of the original translation. Clearly, some 
circularity cannot be avoided. However, what theoretically looks like aporia is in actual practice feasible 
as a process of repeated comparison in two directions. 

The nature of the translation relationship is of consequence as well. Extremely literal translations, 
such as those typical of the fourteenth century (Sels 2009, 52—55), will facilitate not only the identifi- 
cation of relevant Greek variants but also of secondary readings in the Slavonic tradition, while a free 
translation may leave the editor in doubt with regard to the nature of the Greek exemplar and the place of 
the translation within the Greek stemma. It should be kept in mind, however, that a reliable assessment of 
the translation relationship can be made only through the philological work described above; misguided 
judgments have arisen as the result of comparing a Slavonic translation with a wrong version of the Greek 
source text or comparing a Greek source text with a Slavonic manuscript text that has evolved away from 
the text as it was originally translated (cf., for example, the juxtaposition of the Vidin Miscellany’s Story 
of Mary and the Greek Abraham text as published in the Acta Sanctorum by De Beul et al. (1965), with 
countless brackets to indicate non-correspondence). It is the editor’s responsibility to link the Greek 
source text material meaningfully to the Slavonic text as it is established in the edition, which is ideally 
done by means of a special section in the introduction and a Greek-Slavonic parallel presentation of the 
text itself. If a critical edition of the Greek is available the critical text of the Greek can be juxtaposed to 
the Slavonic with indication of the particular Greek variants that have shaped the Slavonic tradition, for 
instance in a special apparatus (as in Sels 2009). In the absence of a critical edition of the Greek the editor 
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may want to consider representing the Greek source text on the basis of the manuscript text(s) that best 
parallels the Slavonic translation, with indication of instances where other Greek witnesses offer a better 
match. 

An editor needs to make clear statements about the nature of the text s/he is about to edit, even if the 
reality of the text is not always as clear-cut as presented here. Everyone agrees that palaeography belongs 
to the document and literariness to the text, but language is already much harder to pinpoint (on the idea 
of the extant text as a linguistic compromise between the scribe’s own linguistic usage and the language of 
his model, see Segre 1976, 283-285). A colophon usually belongs to a document, but the one in the Ghent 
codex does not properly belong to it—it was copied and thus acquired a tradition. Once the boundaries 
are clearly drawn an editor can safely let information gained from one perspective spill over in research 
that takes another point of view, i.e. to have the document explain part of the history of the text and to 
have the history of the text explain some of the particulars of the document. Even if it is true that a docu- 
ment is self-sufficient and used independently from its sources, an awareness of the textual and linguistic 
layers that make up the fabric of its text remains of pivotal importance. Retracing the origins and the life 
of a text through textual criticism is not necessarily about textual idealism or essentialism; it is about 
understanding extant texts. In the case of hagiographical texts, editors should not be discouraged by the 
a priori assumption of textual fluidity from exploring the textual traditions as fully as possible, even if 
the establishment of an archetypal text is not always possible and not always desirable. No single way of 
publishing and presenting a text is incompatible with critical research into its textual history, both within 
and beyond linguistic boundaries. 

NB For the use of the terms ‘recension’ and ‘redaction’, see Schenker (1995, 200): “Texts sharing 
features introduced spontaneously and unconsciously (for instance, dialectal characteristics) represent a 
particular recension (Russian izvod). Texts sharing features introduced intentionally and consciously (for 
instance, ideological tendencies) constitute a redaction (Russian redakcija). In other words, a recension 
refers specifically to the linguistic properties of a text, while a redaction is defined primarily by its cul- 
tural context’. 
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3.21. Sacred texts in Hebrew and related languages. Dealing with linguistic features 
(WvP) 


Sacred texts 
Sacred texts, authoritative texts, and normative collections 
The question as to how to define ‘sacred texts’ is open to debate. As working definition we use: ‘texts 
that are accepted as authoritative by a religious community and are regarded as formative for its identity’. 
However, the use of ‘authoritative’ in this definition (also used by Emanuel Tov in relation to the textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible, see Tov 2001, 177; Jenner et al. 2006, 14, n. 5) can be challenged, because 
not all ‘authoritative’ texts are also ‘sacred’. In the Christian tradition some Classical authors were held 
in high esteem, but that did not mean their writings were considered ‘sacred’. Yet, their authority had an 
effect on the textual transmission: Whether or not a scribe allowed himself to emend and change the text 
did not primarily depend on whether or not the text belonged to the Scriptures, but rather on whether it 
was attributed to a named author—regardless of whether this author was Matthew or Cicero—or not. It 
was especially in the transmission of the anonymous literature, including many Apocryphal stories such as 
the Life of Adam and Eve, that the scribes allowed themselves much freedom to alter the text considerably 
(for example Tromp 2005). 

Related to concepts of sacredness and authority of texts, is the concept of ‘normative collections’. 
It should be recalled that such collections were not only formed of those books that have become the 
‘canons’ of present day’s world religions, but that in Antiquity all kinds of normative collections were 
established. In the ancient Greek literature we can think of collections such as the Sibylline Oracles or the 
Alexandrian Canon of the Ten Orators (Norelli 2004). 


Different degrees of authority 

The complexity of the relationship between ‘authoritative’ and ‘sacred’ texts is not only due to the fact 
that texts such as juridical canons or esteemed classical authors could have authority without necessarily 
being sacred, but also because within religious traditions, when we are dealing with the foundational texts 
of religious communities, ‘authoritative’ and ‘sacred’ cannot simply be equated. In Sunnite Islam, for 
example, the sunna is authoritative, but not ‘sacred’ as the Qur'an is. 

One could attempt to refine the notion of sacred texts by taking into account different degrees of au- 
thority that may exist in a religious community. In the Jewish tradition, for example, the Mishna and the 
Talmud have a certain kind of authority, but they are not treated on the same level as the Tanakh. To find a 
conceptualization of ‘sacred texts’ that does justice to the status of these Rabbinic sources within Judaism 
without taking the Tanakh, the Mishna and the Talmuds together as if they were three equal parts of the 
Jewish canon, the notion of gradual authority may be helpful. 

Regarding the Syriac tradition it is worth observing that the so-called Masora were added not only 
to the biblical text (of both the Old Testament and the New Testament), but also to some Church Fathers. 
Does this demonstrate that they had an authoritative status? (Loopstra 2009) And if so, how does this sta- 
tus compare to that of the Bible? This requires further research. 


‘Sacred’ texts and the divine 

If we want to take into account in our research not only the contents of the ‘sacred texts’, but also the 
way in which these texts were written down, treated and preserved, it should be recalled that sometimes 
‘secular’ texts received in certain respects a special treatment similar to that of sacred texts. In the Jewish 
tradition, for example, there were rules how to treat manuscripts that contained the Tetragrammaton, the 
name of God, regardless of the contents of the text and thus including, for example, contracts or personal 
letters containing an invocation of God. As a consequence, the very fact that a document contained an 
inscription of the divine name could have a great impact on its fortunes (on the question what books one 
was obliged to store in a geniza, see Stemberger 2004, 124—125). In such a context it may be preferable 
to define ‘sacred’ in terms of its supposed relationship to God or the divine rather than in terms of an 
authoritative or canonical collection of writings. 


Derived authority 
The authority of a sacred text may generate other claims of ‘derived authority’. This is especially clear 
with the genre of the commentary, which, by its claim of being the correct interpretation of the sacred text, 
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may claim authority for the interpretation as well (Gumbrecht 2003). This may motivate, for example, 
the description of natural phenomena and other encyclopedic information in the form of a Hexaemeron, a 
commentary on the Six Days of Creation. 

Also translations of sacred texts could receive an authoritative status derived from the sacred status of 
their source texts. Sometimes such translations figured side by side with their source texts (the role of the 
Aramaic Targums side by side with the Hebrew Bible in the Jewish tradition); sometimes they eventually 
replaced their source texts (the role that the Septuagint played in early Christianity). 


Consequences of the ‘sacred status’ 
Starting from the working definition of ‘sacred texts’ given above, we can ask what consequences the 
sacred status of a text may have. This may apply to all material, formal and functional aspects of texts. 


The material carriers of the text, how they are produced, and how they are treated 

In Rabbinic literature we find all kinds of instructions and rules related to the proper production of bibli- 
cal manuscripts. These instructions reflect not only a concern for a correct rendering of ‘the text’ as the 
sequence of characters, but also for material aspects, such as writing materials, the sewing and repair- 
ing of parchment, and the preservation of scrolls that had become unfit for use. The tractate Massekhet 
Soferim (eighth century?) is an extensive collection of such instructions, but in earlier literature, such as 
the Mishna, the same concerns are reflected. (It should be noted, however, that these instructions applied 
only to the Tora scrolls, not to study codices.) 

The idea that the material carriers of the text are sacred objects also enhanced concerns related to 
purity, reflected in terminology such as ‘books that defile the hands’ and in debates about the question 
whether or not a menstruating woman is allowed to touch a Tora scroll (but note, again, that these discus- 
sions concerned Tora scrolls, not study codices; hence they do not relate to material carriers of the sacred 
texts in general, but to those material carriers that had specific liturgical functions). The sacred status of 
the scrolls is also reflected in the treatment they receive in the synagogue and in liturgy. 

I have taken a few examples from Judaism, but in other traditions parallels can be found as well. Simi- 
lar questions regarding material aspects and about purity play a role in Islam, although the answers given 
sometimes differ from those given in Judaism. Thus the custom of storing worn-out scrolls in a special 
storage place, a geniza, which was widespread in Judaism, may have been adopted in early Islam (com- 
pare the large collection of manuscripts found at the Great Mosque of Sanaa in Yemen), but alternative 
treatments of those worn-out scrolls, such as burning them, also received acceptance (Dr. Umar Ryad’s 
personal communication). 

The sacred status of a text may also effect the size and form of manuscripts. It is now generally ac- 
cepted that the codex cannot be considered a Christian invention and that it is an oversimplification to 
consider the opposition between scrolls and codices as running exactly parallel to that between Jews and 
Christians. Still, the obligation to write the Tora on scrolls rather than codices, means that the sacred status 
of the text had an effect on the material aspects of its carrier. Likewise, in the Christian tradition there 
is a certain interaction between the use of the codex as a means to collect a large amount of texts in one 
volume and the idea of the canon consisting of a collection of books (Hurtado 2006 and various publica- 
tions by Robert A. Kraft). However, as we have argued elsewhere, the evidence is complicated because 
sometimes biblical and non-biblical books occur in one and the same codex, and even the most famous 
complete manuscript of the Syriac Bible, the Codex Ambrosianus Syrus, contains some texts that probably 
did not belong to the canon of the Bible in the Syriac tradition (see van Peursen 2008a). 

For the study of oriental manuscripts, it is of the utmost importance to be aware that not only ‘the text’ 
in its abstract sense as it is used in scholarly textual criticism or in literary studies, but also the text carriers 
were considered ‘sacred’. For this reason we should welcome the shift in textual scholarship that has taken 
place over the last few years from an interest in ‘the text’ as an abstract scholarly construct to an interest in 
texts as artefacts. The formation of the COMSt network can be seen as one of the results of this shift (van 
Peursen 2010, 6). This shift will hopefully make us more sensitive to the way in which the documents we 
are dealing with were produced and treated, not only as ‘content’ but also as objects. 


Scripts 

If we consider a text as a sequence of graphemes, as is done in modern philological or literary studies, 
the question as to how these graphemes are realized, the actual graphs, is arbitrary. Thus text editions of 
ancient Hebrew inscriptions often use the Hebrew square script, rather than the palaeo-Hebrew script, to 
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render the text of the inscriptions. Likewise, in Syriac text editions, the choice as to which script is used 
is often made on the basis of practical or technical considerations, regardless of the scripts used in the 
manuscripts. In scholarly literature from, say, a century ago, we find even Syriac words printed in Hebrew 
characters. These practices reflect the idea that the choice of scripts is arbitrary. From a linguistic view- 
point this may be true, but in religious communities this is often not the case, since the script often func- 
tions as an identity marker of a community or as a means to set a sacred text apart from other texts. The 
role of scripts as identity markers at times motivated allography: the writing of a language in the script of 
another, which we see, for example, in the use of the Hebrew script for Ladino or Judaeo-Arabic, the use 
of the Syriac script for the Arabic language (garsuni), and the use of the Arabic script for many Turkic апа 
Indo-European languages (den Heijer — Schmidt 2014). 

The most common Hebrew script, the square characters (which receives its name from the square 
forms of the characters), is in fact a development of the Aramaic script. Before this script came into use 
for writing Hebrew, Hebrew texts were written in the palaeo-Hebrew script, which is attested in ancient 
inscriptions, and from which also the Samaritan script developed. Among the Dead Sea Scrolls (third cen- 
tury BCE-first century CE), most texts are written in the square script, but there are some fragments written 
in the palaeo-Hebrew script. There are also a number of scrolls written in the square script in which the di- 
vine name is written in the palaeo-Hebrew script (for further details about the scripts used in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, see for example Tov 2001, 217—220). This latter custom may reflect a certain sacred status that the 
ancient script still had. In later periods, however, we find also texts that assign a higher status to the square 
script. In some forms of Jewish exegesis, value was attributed even to the form of the letters (as in the 
explanation why the Tora begins with a Beth), so that the forms of the letters—in the square script—could 
not be considered as something arbitrary, nor as a secondary development, a borrowing from a foreign 
people. The fact that the ‘heretic’ Samaritans used a later development of the palaeo-Hebrew script also 
fed its rejection by Rabbinic Judaism. As a consequence, in addition to traditions that considered the pal- 
aeo-Hebrew script more venerable (probably reflected in some Qumran scribal practices), other traditions 
evolved that, on the one hand, reflected a historical awareness of the Hebrew square script being a later 
development, but, on the other hand, assigned it a status that was superior to the palaeo-Hebrew script. 
According to a well-known tradition, the square script was the proper, original script of the Tora, given 
to Moses on Mount Sinai, but when the people of Israel sinned with the Golden Calf they had to continue 
with the palaeo-Hebrew script, until in the post-exilic period, Ezra 'rediscovered' the square script. We 
do not need to go into all details of these Midrashim, but the point I want to make is that the script that is 
used may play a role as religious identity marker and be considered as an inherent part of the ‘Scriptures’. 

Much innovative research has been dedicated over the last years to the various forms of the Syriac 
scripts. This led, among others, to a revision of the traditional view of how the scripts are historically 
related (van Peursen 2008a, 206, with reference to publications by John Healey and Francoise Briquel- 
Chatonnet). These new insights may provide a basis for further study of the relationship between these 
scripts and the various religious communities. Apart from the question as to whether certain scripts were 
assigned a superior or even ‘sacred’ status, we can observe a tendency that the script for the ‘sacred’ books 
is in general clearer and sometimes also bigger. 

There are some interesting parallels from other traditions. In his valedictory lecture entitled Religion 
and Alphabet, H. W. Obbink (1968) discusses various ways in which certain alphabets function as identity 
markers in religious communities. Obbink describes a situation on the Balkan where the Eastern Orthodox 
use the Cyrillic script, the Roman Catholics the Latin script, the Lutherans the Fraktur script, and a small 
group of Catholic Croats at the Dalmatian coast (who, unlike the other Catholics, keep the Old Slavonic 
liturgy) the Glagolitic script. 


Textual aspects 
In addition to the formal aspects such as the writing materials used or the form of the letters, there are 
the textual aspects. We can distinguish between elements of the text itself, such as linguistic or stylistic 
phenomena that are typical for religious texts, which will be discussed below, and additional textual ele- 
ments, such as rubrics, indications of sections used in liturgy, or devices to secure a correct transcription 
of the text, such as the Masora in Hebrew Bible manuscripts. 

The concern for the correct transmission of the sacred text led not only to additions to the text, such 
as the Masora, but also to other scribal activities, including the collation of manuscripts. In the case of 
the Greek New Testament this resulted in a conflation that prevents us from building any stemma of the 
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existing manuscripts. In the case of the Old Testament, Origen’s Hexapla can be regarded as a masterpiece 
of text comparison in Antiquity and its influence extended, for example, to the form of the Bible text that 
was used in liturgy. Origen’s fifth column, the text of the Septuagint together with text-critical symbols to 
mark the differences with the Hebrew text, was translated into Syriac. This translation, the Syro-Hexapla 
was for some time rather influential (on the appearance of Syro-Hexaplaric readings in lectionaries see 
van Peursen 2011, 156-159). The fact that for some books the Hexaplaric recension, including the text- 
critical symbols, did not result from a Hebrew-Greek comparison, but rather from a comparison of various 
Greek manuscripts, further shows how the production of this version was embedded in the ancient philo- 
logical tradition (on the Hexaplaric version of Ben Sira see van Peursen 2011, 153—159 (= section 5.3)). 
The origin of the Syro-Hexapla was probably related to the needs of Syriac scholars who translated many 
Greek commentaries into Syriac and discovered that the text that the exegetes were writing about was 
not identical to their own Syriac Bible (see ter Haar Romeny 2006, 297), and its reception to the prestige 
of the Greek language and literature. Both the origin and the reception can be approached from various 
socio-linguistic and religious-historical perspectives. 

Textual scholarship in Antiquity deserves our attention not only because we can regard it as the 
predecessor of our own philological work and because some philological principles that are still applied 
nowadays have their roots in Antiquity (Dahlstróm 2010, 81, 93, on the role of the Alexandrian and the 
Pergamenian editorial ideals in modern digitization practices), but also because it has shaped the sacred 
texts themselves, which are the object of our own philological research. Some signs of it are immediately 
visible, such as the asterisk and the obelos in witnesses to the Hexapla or the Masoretic notes in the mar- 
gins of a Hebrew manuscript. In other cases it influenced the text itself, for example when a scribe used 
various manuscripts which resulted in conflated manuscripts. The point that I want to make here is that 
in our study of sacred texts we should be aware that the textual witnesses that we have are themselves the 
product of scribal and scholarly activities and that hence we cannot separate texts from their transmission 
and interpretation over the centuries. 

Though in some cases we see a correlation between the sacred status of a text and the accuracy with 
which it was transmitted, the level of accuracy that was aimed for shows variation. 

In the Hebrew Masoretic tradition we see a great concern about an accuracy of the textual transmis- 
sion up to the letter, even in cases of spelling variation that from a linguistic viewpoint is arbitrary, such 
as the alternation between defective and plene spelling. However, this fixation of the text followed a pe- 
riod in which there was much more fluctuation and variation. In the Dead Sea Scrolls we see much more 
spelling variation as well as the existence of various text forms side-by-side. This should not be taken 
as an indication that, for example, the book of Isaiah was not considered a ‘sacred text’ by the scribes of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, but rather that different scribal practices were applied to the same text and that the 
existence of various versions of this text side by side was not conceived of as opposing its sacred status. 

In the transmission of the Greek New Testament the situation is comparable to that of Hebrew Bible 
before its textual fixation. In the first centuries СЕ, up to the fourth century, the transmission seems to be 
free and the manuscripts reflect abundant variation of all sorts. 

Syriac Bible manuscripts reflect a remarkable uniformity and if we compare the critical apparatus 
of the Leiden Peshitta Old Testament edition with that of the Nestle-Aland New Testament, the range of 
variation in the former is extremely small. Our view is restricted, however, by the materials that we have. 
In the case of the Old Testament Peshitta, for example, we can postulate on the basis of linguistic obser- 
vations that the text of the Bible had undergone considerable revision between its origin in the second or 
early third century and the oldest preserved manuscripts, which date from the fifth century onwards (van 
Peursen 2008b). 

Also the liturgical use of texts had an impact on their transmission. The concern for a proper recitation 
of the Hebrew Bible led to the development of vocalization and accentuation systems, which, in turn, can 
be seen as the first step in the native Hebrew linguistic tradition. Other linguistic traditions, such as that 
of the native Arabic grammarians or the development of the native Sanskrit linguistics are also rooted in 
the needs of religious communities who wanted a correct interpretation of the sacred text (as in the case of 
Arabic) or to have their rituals performed properly (as in the case of Sanskrit). In other contexts, liturgical 
practices may have influenced the form of the text as it is in the manuscript (see, for example, Gutman — 
van Peursen 2011, 77, 203). More generally we can say that for those texts that had a place in religious 
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practices, there was an interaction between the text that found its way in the manuscripts and the use of 
the text in liturgical or ritual contexts. 


Linguistic aspects 

If we deal with the language of sacred texts, two sets of questions are at stake. The first set concerns 
socio-linguistic questions: Why is a certain language used? What status did that language have? How 
did users of the text respond to changes in their linguistic environment, be it language development (for 
example, do we see signs of linguistic updating of the text?) or a complete change of language (for exam- 
ple, Jews using Hebrew scriptures or Christians using Syriac scriptures in an Arabic environment). Was 
the language retained? Was the sacred text translated? This set of questions is very broad and includes, 
for example, the various ways in which the Hebrew Bible and/or its translation were recited in public in 
the Jewish tradition (Smelik 2007) and the debate about the Hebraica veritas versus the Septuagint in the 
Christian tradition. These questions are relevant for philological research because they may affect the text 
itself (for example corrections in the text of the Septuagint towards the Hebrew text), as well as the ways 
they are presented (for example in multilingual biblical manuscripts). 

The other set of questions concerns the linguistic and stylistic characteristics of the text, and relates, 
for example, to conservative elements in written language, and especially in religious and liturgical lan- 
guage and texts. That in the study of ancient manuscripts we are dealing with written texts has in itself 
an impact on their linguistic features. Among linguists opinions differ whether this is a disadvantage 
(Bloomfield considered written language a poor representation of ‘real’ language, that is spoken language) 
or an advantage (because of linguistic features that are unique to written language, such as layout and 
interpunction). For us, however, there is no other choice than to take the corpora that we have as the basis 
of our linguistic and stylistic analysis. 

When we speak about the linguistic analysis of ancient corpora, it should be recalled that there is a 
fundamental difference between a ‘corpus’ as it is usually understood in corpus linguistics, and a corpus 
of religious texts such as the Hebrew Bible. The first is a purposely selected representative samples of 
texts; the latter is a collection that is not selected on the basis of linguistic criteria, but rather on the basis 
of religious criteria. It is nowadays generally acknowledged that the Old Testament is only a part of the 
literature of ancient Israel, which has undergone processes of redaction and selection by a particular group 
of Judaean scribes. Although the scope of the Hebrew Bible is broad, including laws, proverbs, poems, 
stories, and both more secular and more religious texts, it remains a fact that the formation of the Hebrew 
Bible is completely different from the formation of linguistic corpora. 

The conservative tendency that can be observed in written languages appears to be even stronger in 
the case of religious and liturgical language use. Archaic elements may be preserved in religious texts 
whereas they have become obsolete in daily language. (A phenomenon that could certainly also be illus- 
trated by modern examples as various studies on religious language show.) Sacred texts often represent 
a literary, standardized form of the language (Jenner et al. 2006). It deserves further study to see to what 
extent this may explain the linguistic homogeneity of sacred texts that have been composed over a long 
period of time, such as the Hebrew Bible. Although the homogeneity may also be the result of updating, 
rather than retention, the commonly accepted view that in the Second Temple Period the Hebrew ver- 
naculars differed from the standardized written language suggests that the language of the foundational 
religious texts did not develop at the same pace as the spoken varieties of the language, In the case of the 
Syriac Bible we see also a standardized form of the language (van Peursen 2008b). 

The conservative tendencies may in the end result in various types of multilingualism or ‘multidi- 
alectalism’ in which the classical language is used for the sacred text whereas another dialect or language, 
genetically related to the classical language, is used as vernacular. There are various examples in which 
a sacred text figures in a community the vernacular of which is a language that in some way or another is 
related to the language of the sacred text (for example: a cognate language; a later stage of that language). 
Compare Classical Syriac versus Modern Aramaic dialects (but note that the Modern Aramaic dialects 
are not direct ‘descendants’ of Classical Syriac); Biblical Hebrew as against Israeli Hebrew (in this case 
the situation is complicated by the recourse taken to the classical phases of the language in the revival of 
Hebrew as an everyday language) or Latin as against the Romance languages. 

In other cases the language used in liturgy and other religious contexts and the everyday language 
are completely different languages. This applies, for example, to the use of Hebrew or Syriac in Arabic 
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contexts. Apart from the sociolinguistic issues mentioned above, this is relevant because such a language 
situation may have an effect on processes of language representation (for example the invention of vowel 
systems if knowledge of the proper pronunciation is no longer self-evident). 
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3.22. The History of Вауһадт: editorial practices for Early New Persian texts (JJW)' 


Abi al-Fadl Muhammad b. Husayn Вауһадт (385—470 Ан/995—1077 cE) was a high chancery official 
under the Ghaznavid Sultans Mahmid (reigned 389—421 Ан/999—1030 cE) and Mas ба (reigned 421—433 
AH/1030—1041 ce). Ghazna then was certainly not the provincial Afghan backwater that the Ghazni of today 
has become. It was a place with a thriving culture, where a few decades earlier Firdawsi had come to offer 
Sultan Mahmid his Sahnama. Manuscript Leiden, Leiden University Library, Or. 437, one of the oldest 
preserved illuminated Arabic manuscripts, was written in Ghazna and dates from Bayhaqr's lifetime. It 
shows the outstanding quality of book production the copyists of Ghazna were capable of. During the reign 
of Sultan Mahmüd's son ‘Abd al-Rasid (440—443 Au/1049—1051 ce) he was appointed head of the chancery, 
but he fell from favour and was imprisoned. After his release in or after 451 Au/1059 ce he did not try to be 
reinstated at the court. Instead he worked on his huge history of the Ghaznavid dynasty, of which, according 
to later authors, only volumes 5-10 out of a total of thirty volumes have been preserved. These remnants 
have, in course of time, acquired the collective title of Tarih-i Bayhaqi, ‘the History of Bayhaqr'. The title 
‘Annals of Bayhaqr would be more appropriate. Sa'1d Nafisi (1940—1953) has preferred the title Tarth-i 
Mas ‘tdi, the ‘History of Mas üd' as the preserved parts of the Tarih-i Bayhaqi only contain episodes from 
the history of Sultan Mas ба. Gilbert Lazard (1963) mentions the Tarih-i Bayhaqi as the most important 
historical text in Persian of the fifth century Au/eleventh century cr. Ehsan Yarshater, in his foreword to 
Bosworth’s translation (Yarshater 2011), goes even further: ‘arguably the best known and most liked of 
all Persian histories'. Storey (1927) mentions sixteen manuscripts extant, Lazard (1963) mentions some 
twenty, and the count by Yahaqqi and Sayyidi (2009) has exceeded the number of fifty manuscripts, none 
of them very old, though. It shows the progress of bibliography. 

The language of the *History' is a relatively old form of Persian, which in the mid-fifth century had 
only recently been emancipated from Arabic as a literary language. Old forms of Persian are the subject 
of Lazard's monograph of 1963, and Bayhaqi’s ‘History’ takes an important place among the 72 texts 
that Lazard selected for his research. The importance of the ‘History’ lies in the fact that we have precise 
knowledge about the person of the author, who is exactly dated and located. Another reason for the fact of 
the relatively ample attention that the *History' has received in the past century and a half is its outstand- 
ing narrative quality. The only drawback in all this is that there do not seem to exist old manuscripts of the 
text. Storey gives an enumeration of the manuscripts known at his time and indicates which were used for 
the early editions of the ‘History’. 

The ‘History’ has enjoyed the attention of a large number of editors. W.H. Morley first published the 
text in Calcutta in 1862, on the basis of three manuscripts dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries (Morley 1862). The critical apparatus is almost non-existent in his edition, nor is it the ambition of the 
series Bibliotheca Indica in which it was published to go deep into textual history. It does not give more 
than a few variant readings of proper names. There is no editor's introduction (the edition was published 
by Nassau Lees after Morley's death), nor any index. It is the plain text, just that. 

Then there is the lithograph edition from Tehran of 1307 Au/1889—1890 ce brought out by Ahmad 
Adib Pīšāwarī, which cannot be called critical either. The lithograph editions that were for a while very 
popular in the Middle East and beyond are not much more than manuscripts in printed form and they usu- 
ally represent a late, and not seldom defective, unreliable and contaminated, stage in the transmission of 
a text. The lithograph edition of the ‘History’ is no exception to this: it is probably based on manuscript 
Tehran, Ketabhane-ye Ma$les, 229, which is dated 1265 Ан /1848—1849 сЕ, or on a textual witness closely 
related to the Magles manuscript. Apart from the text, it contains linguistic and historical commentary and 
some variant readings and remarks on moral and philosophical issues. Some editorial work has evidently 
been done on the text in the lithograph edition, with the result that it is more readable than Morley's edi- 
tion, but that does not automatically make the lithograph more authentic. In fact, in problematic passages 
it frequently leaves the reader in the lurch (Lazard 1963, 77). Smoothing the text is a feature in some of 
the later editions as well. Lazard convincingly establishes the date of publication of the lithograph as 1307 
AH/1889—1890 се, rejecting the 1305 Au/1887—1888 ce that some bibliographies have (Lazard 1963, 76). 
The former is the year of publication, the latter the year in which the model manuscript after which the 
lithograph was printed was completed. 





* [gratefully acknowledge the valuable advice for choosing Bayhaqi’s ‘History’ as the subject of the present survey, given to me 
by Prof. J.T.P. de Bruijn of Leiden, my first teacher of Persian, way back in 1964. 
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Next is the three-volume edition by Sa'id Nafist (Tehran 1319—1332 $./1940—1953 ce). It is based 
on the two earlier editions and on a number of manuscripts in private collections, which are not of great 
value (Lazard 1963, 77). As if to compensate for the lack of quality of his textual witnesses, Nafisi 
provides a very detailed critical apparatus and provides a wealth of notes. A few years later (Tehran 
1342-1343 8./1963-1964 cE), Nafist brought out a companion publication in two volumes containing an 
edition of fragments quoted by later authors from the parts of Bayhaqi’s Annals which are now lost, Dar 
piramun-i Tàrih-i Ваућацт, ‘Around the History of Bayhaqi’. Nafisr's edition remained the best docu- 
mented survey of variant readings of the text till the edition by Muhammad ба‘ аг Үаһадат and Mahdi 
Sayyidi of 1388 $./2009 ce. 

The edition by Qasim Gani and ‘Ali Akbar Fayyad was published in Tehran in 1324 $./1945 ce. It 
contains the entire extant text of the 7arih-i Bayhaqi with an introduction, notes, and indexes. It is based 
on all earlier editions, on the Magles manuscript plus on a manuscript in Mashhad (now known as Astana 
Quds, 14105) which is dated by provenance to before 1075 Au/1664—1665 ce. It provides a rather heav- 
ily reworked version, ‘less rich and less adventurous’ than Nafisr's edition as Lazard has it, and it was 
destined for a general readership. Lazard primarily based his linguistic analysis of the Tarih-i Bayhaqi 
on the edition by Nafisi, because of its rich critical apparatus, with additional references to the edition by 
Gani and Fayyad (1945). The latter brought out another edition of the text (Mashhad 1350 8./1971 ce), 
which saw a second edition published in Mashhad in 1355 $./1976 ce. It contains an introduction and 
incomplete notes (Yusofi 1988), and the second edition in addition contains a long glossary by Yahaqq}, 
who, in 2009, brought out what seems, at least for the time being, the definitive edition of the ‘History’ 
(Yahaqqi - Sayyidi 2009). 

An edition of selections of the ‘History’, Guzida-yi Tàrih-i Bayhaqt, was published by Muhammad 
Dabir Siyaqi in Tehran in 1348 $./1969 ce. The edition, Tarih-i Ваулацт, by ‘Alī Ihsānī (Tehran 1358 8/1979 
CE) seems to be based on the editions by Fayyad, but I could not ascertain this, neither edition being at 
my disposal. 

The edition by Halil Hatib Rahbar (Tarih-i Bayhaqt, 3" edition, Tehran 1373 $./1994 ce, I-III) is 
almost entirely silent on the editorial method applied and the textual witnesses employed. Rahbar's intro- 
duction almost exclusively focuses on the content of the Tarih-i Bayhaqi. Only on pages xxxvi-xxxvii of 
his introduction Rahbar gives a list of the previous editions of the text (Calcutta, the Tehran lithograph, the 
Nafisi edition, the edition by Gani and Fayyad, with its two later versions). It is a contribution to bibliogra- 
phy without any ambition in textual criticism. At the end of the third volume the edition does have a glos- 
sary and indexes. The textual foundations of this edition remain unmentioned, which in the Middle East, 
and maybe elsewhere as well, means that they were probably one or more of the earlier printed editions. 

The latest edition of the Tarih-i Bayhaqiis the one that was brought out by Muhammad Ga ‘far Yahaqqi 
and Mahdi Sayyidi (Tehran 1388 3./2009 ce). It contains, apart from the text, a long introduction, and notes 
and indexes. The introduction does not go very deep into the textual criticism of the two editors, but it pro- 
vides a useful survey, with many illustrations, of the twenty-four manuscripts used (pp. cxi-cxxx). These 
manuscripts аге 1. the lithograph edition of Pīšāwarī; 2. the Calcutta edition by Morley; 3. the Mashhad 
manuscript that was first used by Gani and Fayyad; 4. the Magles manuscript that was already used in sev- 
eral earlier editions; 5. by implication an ‘unimportant manuscript’ that Fayyad had had at his disposal; 6. 
manuscript London, BL, Or. 1928, without date; 7. manuscript Paris, BnF, Arabe 3224; 8. microfilm 8734 
in the Central Library of Tehran University, dated 1288 $. (1871—1872 ск); 9. by implication yet another 
manuscript that had been used by Fayyad; 10. the edition by Nafisi; 11. manuscript Tehran University, 
Central Library, 5933, a copy the lithograph edition by Pīšāwarī, 12. manuscript Tehran University, Cen- 
tral Library, 6569, dated 1169 $. (1755-1756 cE), which had already figured under other references in the 
editions of Nafisi and Fayyad; 13. by implication yet another, unspecified, manuscript from among those 
used by Fayyad; 14. manuscript Tehran, Ketabhane-ye Magles, 61334; 15. manuscript Tehran, Males, 
3139, dated 1296 Au (1879 cE); 16. manuscript Tehran, Magles, 40762, dated 1208 š. (1793-1794 ce); 
17. manuscript Tehran, Magles 61937, dated 1209 $. (1794—1795 ce); 18. manuscript London, BL, Or. 
455 and Or. 456; 19. manuscript London, India Office, 3736, dated 1907 се; 20. manuscript London, BL, 
Or. 1925, not dated; 21. manuscript London, BL, Or. 1927, not dated; 22. manuscript Tehran University, 
Central Library, 2983; 23. manuscript London, BL, Or. 1926; 24. manuscript Kabul, National Museum, 
3417 (21/14). The editors provide some general characteristics about their textual witnesses, and in their 
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extensive critical apparatus they note down numerous variant readings. They have hardly made any effort 
at textual criticism. Any Lachmannian scholar would immediately have eliminated the earlier printed edi- 
tions, and also, to name but one example, no. 11 of the list, a copy of the lithograph edition. There is no 
attempt to stemmatology. Yāhaqqī and Sayyidi give as their main reason (p. сххху) for bringing out their 
edition their wish to clean away the numerous mistakes and alterations that in course of time had become 
attached to the text. Whether this is at all possible when one has only recent copies, mostly of the nine- 
teenth century, at one’s disposal, remains to be seen. It is evident from the wealth of variants that Үаһадат 
and Sayyidi had the ambition to replace Nafisr's edition of 1940—1953. 

Of all editions of the ‘History’ should be said that they show the four extra letters that Persian phonol- 
ogy adds to the twenty-eight letters of the Arabic alphabet. They also normalize the da/ into a dal when- 
ever modern orthography makes that necessary. This entirely unhistorical procedure is not limited to the 
Tarih-i Bayhaqi, however. It is common practice among Persianists, both in Iran and abroad. The casual 
observer that I am in these matters remains amazed by this. 

The most recent work done on the entire text of the Tarih-i Bayhaqt, is the annotated translation into 
English Abu 'l-Fazl Beyhaqi, The History of Beyhaqi (The History of Sultan Mas ud of Ghazna, 1030— 
1041), by C.E. Bosworth, in the revision by Mohsen Ashtiany, and published in three volumes in Boston 
and Washington, DC in 2011. This work is not primarily concerned anymore with the textual criticism of 
the Persian text. Its ambition is to enlarge the readership of the ‘History’ to those who have no command 
of the Persian language. The lengthy introduction in the first volume places the content of the ‘History’ 
in a historical context. The third volume entirely consists of explanatory notes, which only in an indirect 
way are useful for textual criticism. 
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3.23. Christian liturgical manuscripts (UZ-SV) 


Introductory remarks 

There are many different Christian Churches in the east, which took shape along both confessional and 
linguistic lines mostly in Late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages. Their liturgies have evolved continu- 
ously, so much so that it is difficult even to recognize the common origin of their rites, which mostly 
derived from Antioch or Alexandria. Occasional influences, more often than not reciprocal, and also from 
Jerusalem and the west, have compounded the situation. This process of differentiation has continued 
even beyond the age of printing (admittedly late in some areas). Therefore a wide variety of books, con- 
tents, and terminologies has developed in the Christian East. 

Liturgical books are, strictly speaking, those actually used for performing a church service, as lec- 
tionaries, missals (for the priest and/or the deacon), breviaries (Aorologia), psalters (which may contain 
more material than the Psalms themselves), service books (ritual and pontifical), prayer books for various 
rites (euchologia), hymnaries, etc. Liturgiologists (scholars studying the historical development of litur- 
gies) would also include in the same definition books which are subservient to the proper performance of 
services, as manuals (typika in Greek) and calendars. Other types of books, such as collections of private 
prayers, would be rather called ‘para-liturgical’ (for the terminology see for example Kaufhold 2007, 
297—315 on ‘Liturgische Bücher"). 

Additional historical and textual information may be gathered particularly from liturgical commen- 
taries, which explain systematically the symbolism of the rites (see Bornert 1966), but also from other 
sources which have a rather remote connexion with liturgy, as patristic and historical writings and Bibles 
with marginal annotations about readings. 

All this makes the publication and interpretation of Eastern Christian liturgical manuscripts a rather 
complex venture. 


Liturgical vs. literary manuscripts 

Typically, liturgical manuscripts share some unique features, which are less prominent among literary 
manuscripts: (1) Liturgical books were devised for practical purposes, as guidelines for the performance 
of a rite. Therefore they were consulted more often than other kinds of manuscripts, became worn by use, 
and were liable to be replaced more often. (2) For a variety of reasons—among them, the influence of 
an important see, contamination between monastic and cathedral practices, theological issues and liter- 
ary concerns, but also simply the natural tendency of liturgy to expand filling the calendar with saints 
and devising services covering the whole day and rites for important social events—liturgical rites were 
subject to change, and manuscripts prior to important innovations became obsolete and usually were de- 
stroyed. (3) The transcription of liturgical books was also subject to continuous interference from the oral 
tradition, since often scribes were clerics and therefore familiar with the texts and the gestures. (4) Along 
history, there has been a growing tendency to make more comprehensive manuscripts, fully transcribing 
the texts and describing the gestures. As a consequence, more complete (and recent) manuscripts tended to 
replace more concise (and earlier) manuscripts. The thrust towards completeness is quite visible in musi- 
cal manuscripts: melodies were first learned by heart; later, perhaps from the sixth century onwards, they 
were transcribed according to simple notational systems which, in turn, were replaced by more precise 
transcriptions. 

All these factors explain why comparatively few ancient liturgical manuscripts survive and why, on 
the whole, they lack an ‘original’, in a proper philological sense. 

Since manuscripts were expensive, budget problems were also involved in their production: (a) they 
were normally ‘specialized’, providing only the portion of the service assigned to the priest or deacon, 
or the cantors. Thus, a manuscript rarely offers a full service for the whole liturgical year; (b) except for 
some luxurious products (for the royal chapel, the main cathedral, etc.), liturgical manuscripts were mod- 
est, often made for ‘private’ use, and economical, trying to save space by different means (using abbrevia- 
tions, avoiding repetitions, etc.). 


Authorship vs. anonymity issues 


Liturgical texts may be either anonymous or explicitly attributed to an author, who, in turn, may be true 
or—very often—fictitious. Some types of liturgical pieces, such as poetical texts, are more likely to be 
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authentic works of an author: for instance, the madrase and the memre attributed to Ephrem or Jacob of 
Serugh used in the Syriac liturgy, or also the Byzantine kontakia (a genre imitated perhaps from the Syriac 
tradition) and the liturgical ‘canons’, which often have been transmitted under an author's name. 

However, an author's name does not imply that a text is wholly original, and has not been reworked 
or has not incorporated earlier sources. On the other hand, it does not prevent further alterations to the 
text. Such phenomena are clearly visible in the case of literary texts, such as the anaphora (the central 
part of the Eucharist). An interesting, if questionable, attempt to determine the authorship of the anaphora 
attributed to John Chrysostom can be seen in Taft 1990. 

At least once, an author's second edition has been preserved. The Coptic liturgiologist Abū ‘l-Barakat 
ibn Kabar (d.1324 ce) wrote in Arabic an encyclopaedia called Misbah al-zulma ft idah al-hidma ‘The 
Lamp of the Darkness to illuminate the [church] Service', which has been transmitted in two main manu- 
scripts (along some others of lesser importance), Paris, BnF, Arabe 203 and Uppsala, Univ., O. Vet. 12, 
both from the fourteenth century; the first one is a direct copy of the author's ‘first edition’, while the 
second preserves corrections made by the author himself in view of a ‘second edition’ (see Zanetti 1985, 
247 n. 124). 


Publishing liturgical manuscripts 

For liturgiologists any liturgical text that was actually in use is in itself interesting, whatever its relation to 
the rest of the corpus, even when it can be proved that its contents stem from some kind of factual ‘error’. 
For example, St Benedict died on 21 March, and his feast was kept on the same day in the Latin Church 
(even if it was hampered by the observance of Lent); in the Byzantine Church, however, his feast-day is 
celebrated on 14 March, due to a misplacement in the old calendars. The scholar must take notice of this 
discrepancy, and try to understand how it appeared, but should not ‘correct’ it. See also the case of the 
printed Coptic annual lectionary below. See Budde 2004, 48—63 (and the criticisms levelled by Winkler 
2005a and 2005b, 30-37). 

The editor of liturgical texts usually has to face a complicated task (see Polidori 2013). Some unique 
manuscripts may be worth a diplomatic edition, which makes the editor's work much simpler (although 
this solution is not fully satisfactory, it has been chosen for western sacramentaries). However, a compre- 
hensive coverage of the rites of a given region or Church would require the inclusion of as many manu- 
scripts as possible, in order to account for the evolution—both historical and local—of the rites. 

In fact, the liturgical tradition of an important see (typically a ‘patriarchate’) has often replaced local 
peculiarities and/or rites, sometimes by compulsory means (like the imposition of the Latin liturgy among 
the Malabarese in the sixteenth century), but also by imitation (various rites spread from Jerusalem, for 
example the mystagogical system). However, total control rarely obtains and usually does not prevent 
the retention of local peculiarities or the appearance of new ones. For example, the Italo-Greek liturgy, 
despite its radically Byzantine structure, retained archaisms, imported features from the Palestinian area 
(see Jacob 1976), and introduced new rites for local saints (Arranz 1969). 

Given the evolutionary nature of liturgical rites, each branch of their tradition, indeed each individual 
witness, has to be assessed on its own merits, since the influence of the various factors mentioned above 
may vary very much. For example, the Armenian Lectionary of Jerusalem is transmitted by three strands 
of tradition. The two older types, even if they are conveyed by late codices (the Jerusalem and Paris manu- 
scripts, respectively), are only slightly adapted to the Armenian context and may function almost as Greek 
witnesses. The third variety, the Casoc’, shows various degrees of adaptation to the local situation in Ar- 
menia (see Renoux 2003). Another example is the Georgian Lectionary of Jerusalem, which also conveys 
mainly translations from Greek, but on occasion retains older features within a more recent context (for a 
recent status quaestionis about the influence of Jerusalem, see Janeras 2005). 


Standard models 
Today, liturgical books are standardized in most Christian traditions (despite possible minor variants) and 
are printed. But the situation is rather different in the manuscripts, where, even within the same (branch 
of a) liturgical tradition, complete uniformity was comparatively rare. 

Therefore, the publication and/or description of a typology, that is a standard model for each type of 
liturgical book within a given tradition, might prove useful, since it may help to single out variants with 
regard to this model. Describing the manuscripts according to this typology allows, on one hand, to give a 
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clear general survey, and, on the other, to reveal deviations, which are liable to be witnesses of past prac- 
tices. For examples of typologies, see Zanetti 1987; Zanetti 1995, 88, for the Coptic ‘annual psalmody’. 


Lectionaries 

Describing or editing liturgical manuscripts may be exemplified by lectionaries, namely the books con- 
taining the readings, biblical or other, to be used during the services for a given occasion (first Sunday 
after Easter, or Christmas day, etc.) or a specific service (for example a Baptism, or a Marriage); usually 
they have also rubrics explaining what should be done. 

One-volume handwritten lectionaries, which would supply the readings for the whole liturgical year 
and all the services, perhaps never existed, because of their sheer size and price. Two methods (or some 
combination thereof) were adopted to make lectionaries manageable and affordable, and both produced 
multi-volume sets: 1) following the sequence of the liturgical seasons: Lent, Eastertide, from Pentecost to 
Advent, etc.; 2) splitting the contents of the lectionary among the various liturgical actors: gospel for the 
deacon, ‘Apostolos’ for the reader, Psalms for the cantors, etc.; some lectionaries will have readings only 
for some weekdays (typically, Sundays, Saturdays, together with major feasts). 

Since each church was supposed to need a complete set, lectionaries were numerous, and in some 
traditions hundreds of them have survived. However, complete sets are rarely preserved, since individual 
volumes may have been lost in the course of time. Also different traditions might have been merged to- 
gether. For an interesting case, see Zanetti 1985, 50—52: for the very last days of the liturgical year, the of- 
ficial printed annual lectionaries of the Coptic Orthodox Church provide services belonging to a different 
‘style’ than the rest of the year. The reason for this is that, when the first yearly lectionary was printed, the 
editor took as his model a (good) manuscript which lacked the last folia, and completed the missing pages 
with those from another manuscript, which happened to belong to a different ‘style’. 

Such problems are not uncommon. They exist even in the western tradition, where usually only Latin 
was at stake (see Kunze 1947). In the oriental tradition, several languages and various influences can be 
involved (such as Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Coptic, and so on), each of them bringing in its own possible 
deformations in the text, in the rubrics, and in the reference-system. Samples and explanations for the 





Fig. 3.3.23.1 Monastery of St Macarius, Lit. 157 (= catalogue Zanetti no. 201), eighteenth century (?), Collection 
of ‘Fraction prayers’ of the Coptic Missal, ff. 34v—35r: prayer for the Commemoration of the Dead of the Liturgy 
of St Gregory, preceding the Fraction prayer. 
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present Coptic liturgical tradition (i.e. the Lower Egyptian tradition) are accessible in Zanetti 1985 (for 
possible sources of errors, see 55—60 and 69—72). Intricate problems compound the study of the (now lost) 
Upper Egyptian tradition, where nearly no complete manuscript has been preserved; see Zanetti 2007, 
Brakmann 2004, and Zanetti forthcoming. 

What follows is a list of some aspects which deserve primary attention when researching lectionaries. 

A) Readings. A typology with the incipit and desinit is a good tool to identify each pericope precisely. 
The readings which follow the model may be considered identical to it, and only variant readings will 
require further discussion. However, in some cases precise identification might be elusive, since, particu- 
larly during the Holy Week, there are also readings made up from discontinuous sections taken from one 
or more Biblical books (Byzantine rite). The text itself, which is properly speaking within the scope of 
Biblical scholars, may supply additional information about the origin of a given reading, since the lection- 
ary might have been expanded by accretion, and the Bible (or at least parts thereof) was translated more 
than once into some languages (Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, Georgian). But this is an exceptional situation, 
which requires specific tools and competence. 

B) The Psalms often offer a complicated picture, because of “combined verses’ made from bits taken 
from several parts of the same Psalm, from different Psalms, or even from other books. Also, the division 
of the Psalms is not uniform: for several oriental traditions, the Septuagint numbering should be used 
primarily, with the addition of its Hebrew equivalent. The Septuagint numbering is paramount since it is 
continuously used in the manuscripts for cross-referencing; the Hebrew allows a wider use of the research. 

C) The saints of the day. Liturgical services being often related to the feast days of saints, the study 
of lectionaries (and calendars) implies the identification of the saints commemorated, which is not always 
straightforward. Not all the saints are well-known: when a saint is an obscure one, the name could be local 
and/or forgotten, surviving only in a few manuscripts; it could be also a simple mistake or have been bor- 
rowed from another tradition. In the east, an additional problem may be caused by the script, since names 
have been transliterated even more than once, for example, from Greek into Coptic, then into Arabic, then 
into Ethiopic, or from Greek into Syriac, then into Armenian, then into Georgian (see Nau 1912a, 1912b; 
Tisserant 1912). 

D) The rubrics. They should be paid careful attention, because of their utmost importance in the devel- 
opment of liturgical services. However, interpreting them requires true familiarity with the given liturgical 
tradition and liturgical architecture, since in many cases they are not self-explanatory. 

The actual publication of such a vast amount of material is difficult: it would be hardly usable if only 
the reference of each reading were provided, while it would take an enormous amount of space to print en- 
tirely each pericope; a full publication on paper would be too expensive; in addition, it would also require 
several indexes to meet the needs of all readers. A digital edition, with its almost infinite possibilities of 
displaying and linking, seems to be a better choice, provided a uniform and flexible method of presenta- 
tion is agreed upon. This is certainly one of the fields where modern tools are liable to improve scholarly 
research significantly. 

A starting point for bibliography on Christian oriental liturgies remains Sauget 1962 (and for the Cop- 
tic tradition, Malak 1964); a precious source of information about liturgy is Brakmann 2011. The Societas 
Orientalium Liturgiarum (founded recently in 2005) brings specialists together every other year, and has 
started to publish selected papers from its International Congresses. 
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Chapter 4. Cataloguing 
edited by Paola Buzi and Witold Witakowski 


1. What a catalogue is and the emergence of scientific cataloguing (PB) 


The history of catalogues is strongly interwoven with that of book collections. A book collection without a 
catalogue would be just a repository, while a catalogue without a book collection would be a contradictio 
in adjecto. This statement is even more valid in the case of manuscript collections, since a manuscript, 
unlike a printed book, represents an unicum and only a detailed and precise description may tell its com- 
plete history. 

Outlining the long history of catalogues in a few pages, even if limited to catalogues of manuscript 
books, is not an easy task. Descriptive models have undergone profound changes over the centuries, both 
because of the different cultural contexts in which they have been conceived and because of the diverse 
organization and function of the book collections over the ages. Moreover, it is undeniable that the dimen- 
sions of a collection have a strong influence on the applied descriptive models: large collections, acces- 
sible to the public, require longer and more detailed descriptions compared with small, private collections. 

Despite these necessary preliminary remarks, it is possible to state that three main aims have more or 
less always characterized cataloguing praxis: 1) identification of a book within the collection in which it 
is preserved; 2) economic evaluation of a book as a precious object; 3) identification of a book for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

The first of these aims, in particular, involves the double nature—physical and intellectual—of the 
‘accessibility’ of a book, the first being guaranteed by the description of the most evident external features 
(such as the bookbinding or the dimensions, but also the mention of the most important work contained 
in the book). The intellectual ‘accessibility’, on the other hand, is clearly related to the interests and the 
purposes of the person who makes use of the collection and consults its catalogue(s). Since traditionally 
these interests have been almost exclusively limited to the texts (and sometime extended to the decora- 
tions) contained in a manuscript, for a long time catalogues have been mainly conceived as the answer to 
the questions of philologists, and sometimes of art historians. Dealing with a text, a scholar might need 
to discover how many manuscripts were involved in its transmission; being aware of the existence of a 
specific manuscript (or of its shelfmark) he might want to know which texts it contained; knowing that a 
manuscript contained a specific work, he could be interested in finding out if the text was complete and 
in comparing it with that transmitted by other manuscripts; or, more simply, he could be interested in de- 
fining, at least approximately, the date of the manuscript or its history (its owners, its passages from one 
library to another, etc.). 

In brief, texts (including music) and decorations are the main elements which for centuries have con- 
ditioned the preservation and the use of manuscripts, and therefore also the structure of catalogues. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the ‘modern’ catalogues of western and oriental manuscripts compiled by 
learned scholars who visited European libraries during Renaissance, were merely inventories which only 
mentioned the texts. On the other hand, the material aspects of books have been neglected for a long time, 
to the point that the first ‘scientific’ catalogues (eighteenth century) limited the physical description to 
the writing support and the date. Only from the nineteenth century have other features been slowly taken 
into consideration systematically: dimension of the leaves, layout (mainly in one, two or more columns), 
decoration, bookbinding, provenance, and later, number of lines. 

Only very recently have catalogues tried to satisfy other kinds of interests, providing information 
about the physical and material characteristics of manuscript books, about their manufacture and their 
nature of complex objects, in order to endeavour to answer the questions of other categories of scholars, 
such as codicologists and historians of manuscript books. 

Remaining in the geo-chronological limits of this volume (cf. General introduction § 1) and therefore 
excluding archives and libraries of more ancient cultures—such as those found in Ebla (Syria), in Tell el- 
Amarna (Egypt) or in Mesopotamia—, which would require a separate analysis, we will try to summarize 
here—without any claim of being exhaustive—some of the main steps in cataloguing history. 





* [| would like to express my sincere thanks to Patrick Andrist and Marilena Maniaci for their valuable suggestions. 
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It can be asserted that the necessity of cataloguing books dates back to the end of the fifth or the be- 
ginning of the fourth century BCE, a period that marked a crucial moment in the history of culture, which 
has been appropriately defined as the passage from the 'civilization of the oral word' to the 'civilization 
of the written word' (Cavallo 1988, 29—67). 

At that time, oral tradition was no longer perceived as a satisfactory means of preserving the contents 
of a literary product, and extensive efforts were made to fix the ‘official version’ of it, often under the 
supervision of its own author or of the cultural milieu related to him. At the beginning, it was judged 
sufficient to preserve only one copy of a work—sometimes authenticated by means of a seal or a sign— 
normally depositing it in the main town temple or within the ‘school’ of its author. At that time the few 
structures where books were kept (temple storerooms, private buildings or philosophical schools) were 
intended mainly as places for conservation and not for consultation. 

The situation changed completely with Hellenism and the creation of the first libraries (in Rome they 
would appear only at the end of the Republic), many of which were founded in lands of conquest (Al- 
exandria, Pergamum, Antioch, etc.). The book, from a mere mnemonic aid and guarantee of the official 
character of the text, then became a tool for conservation of knowledge and, slowly, also of cultural circu- 
lation. At the same time the nature of the places where manuscripts were preserved changed radically from 
archives to scriptoria and reading places, although only accessible to a select group of people (Cavallo 
2004a, 2004b; Andrisano 2007). 

The next logical and indispensable step was that of controlling the book patrimony of a library, which 
was in continuous growth and therefore in need of a classification. It is the birth of the catalogue. 

The first example of such a new tool about which we have enough information is represented by the 
Pinakes, attributed to Callimachus of Cyrene (fourth-third century BCE), first librarian of the library of 
Alexandria. Composed of 130 books, later enlarged by Aristophanes of Byzantium, Callimachus' work 
not only registered the volumes contained in the library, systematically describing the physical aspect of 
each manuscript, but also provided a brief profile of the authors, who, subdivided according to the liter- 
ary genre—tragic poets, historians, philosophers, rhetoricians, etc.— were listed in alphabetical order, 
mentioning all the works attributed to them. The title of the works—probably introduced systematically 
specifically in this period—was followed by the literary genre, the dialect, the number of books the work 
was composed of, the incipit, the number of lines, and a brief summary (this last only for tragic poems). 
It is extremely interesting to notice the presence of a systematic mention of the incipit, which has repre- 
sented for a long time—and in a way it continues to do so—the most trustworthy means of identifying a 
work transmitted by a manuscript, especially in the case of works with the same title or in that of more 
recensions of the same work (cf. Ch. 3 § 2.1). 

From that moment on, the description and quantification of the book heritage of a library—no matter 
if private or public, big or small—became a necessity, and, although we do not have many other examples 
of ancient catalogues as articulated and detailed as the Pinakes (and very likely the library of Alexandria 
itself was also provided with more concise inventories), Ptolemaic-Roman Period and Late Antiquity 
produced a long list of catalogues and indexes of different nature. Book lists and inventories of monastic 
communities, private collections and 'state libraries'—on ostraca, papyri, parchments, wall paintings 
(White Monastery of Shenoute, Egypt) and inscriptions (Basilica of Rhodes, harbour of Piraeus)—have 
been found during several excavations carried out in Egypt, Greece and Rome. Literary sources are no 
less generous. Athenaeus of Naucratis (VIII, 336e) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Dein., 1,2; 11, 18), 
for instance, confirm that the library of Pergamum also had its own Pinakes. In Rome, Quintilian (Inst. 
or. X, 1, 57) stresses the importance, even for a private library, of being equipped with an index, while 
Seneca (De tranq. an. 9, 4) laughs at those who collect hundreds of books but during their lifetime do not 
even find the time to read the catalogue. Thematic catalogues are also well attested, such as those which 
list works of the same literary genre or of the same author. This is the case of the index philosophorum 
that Seneca recommends Lucilius to consult (Ep. ad Luc. 39,2) or of the so-called ‘Lamprias catalogue’ 
(third—fifth centuries?) mentioning Plutarch’s works thematically. 

The catalographic praxis of the Middle Ages, both western and oriental, until at least the end of the 
fifteenth century, normally consists of very concise lists characterized by rather brief descriptions—lim- 
ited to the title and the author's name—often intended to assess the value of the book collection for pro- 
bate purposes (cf. for instance the six mediaeval inventories preserved in the Capitulary and Episcopal 
archives in Pistoia, Italy; Fiesoli - Somigli 2009, 243-257). 
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These inventories are mostly lists of auctoritates (Bible, Early Church Fathers, etc.) and do not fol- 
low any ‘model’—even in the same document, books may be described in different ways—although, as 
is obvious, the features which are more often taken into consideration are the most evident ones (format, 
bookbinding, writing, etc.). On the other hand, more accurate descriptions, which required a longer pre- 
paratory work, are not absent, above all in the case of large libraries. 

Sometimes, book inventories of private collections are compiled in order to be included in a will. 
Representing an important part of the property of an individual, it is not rare for a description of a private 
library also to include the economic value of a book, a datum which does not appear in the inventories of 
monastic libraries, their books being less subject to be sold, exchanged or dispersed. 

Slowly, however, the physical description of books was integrated with information about their use 
(prayer, meditation, exercise of a profession, etc.) or about the place where specific manuscripts were pre- 
served, combining the traditional necessity to identify a book as a precious object with the cultural interest 
it represents (Nebbiai-Dalla Guardia 1992; Petrucci 2001). 

Among examples of mediaeval oriental catalogues there are several inventories found in Egypt, main- 
ly on ostraca and mostly to be attributed to monastic communities (seventh to eleventh centuries), which 
list nothing more than the contents of the works, the language (Greek or Coptic) and sometimes the writ- 
ing support (papyrus or parchment). 

It is worth mentioning also the existence of numerous book lists found in the Cairo Geniza (see Ch. 1 
§ 9.1.2), which represent the earliest surviving catalogues of Hebrew manuscripts (eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries), recording the contents of private libraries, booksellers’ collections, synagogue libraries, etc., 
where the books are listed by subject, author, or shelf on which they are preserved in the library. They do 
not describe anything more than texts and, sometimes, bookbinding (cf. Ch. 4 § 2.7). 

More accurate, on the other hand, is the inventory of the library of the monastery of St John the Theo- 
logian on Patmos (c.1200), written on an oriental paper roll, where information about the contents, the 
material (parchment or paper), and sometimes the date and the dimensions of manuscripts are provided 
(Diehl 1905; Astruc 1981; Bompaire 1979; see also Ch. 4 § 2.6). 

The necessity of describing manuscript books in a way which was detailed enough to enable their 
identification and their use by the owner of the library or other users is a later achievement, which took 
place during the age of the Renaissance and, above all, during the age of the Enlightenment in Western 
Europe, but had a strong influence also on the cataloguing of oriental manuscripts. 

Good examples of this progress are represented by the ‘old’ catalogues of the Burgerbibliothek in 
Bern and in particular by that compiled by Samuel Hortin (1634). Almost six hundred Greek, Arabic and 
Hebrew manuscripts—plus more than three thousand printed books—are subdivided in thematic classes 
and described both under the textual and the material aspect; an index of the authors is also provided 
(Andrist 2007a, 36-43). 

Several elements contributed to such decisive progress in cataloguing in general and in the catalogu- 
ing of oriental manuscripts in particular: the formation of more and more private and public libraries, 
the systematic acquisition of manuscripts from the Near and Middle East, the interest in the witnesses of 
the spread of ancient Christianity in exotic lands, the foundation of oriental studies all over Europe, the 
increasing activities and travels of philologists, often operating under the protection of owners of libraries 
(this is the case, for instance of Stefano Borgia or Giacomo Nani who both had important collections of 
manuscripts, in Rome and Venice, respectively), most of whom were specialists in oriental languages, and 
the consequent edition of unknown texts, to mention but a few of them. 

Slowly but progressively the catalogue stopped being a mere list of books, and began to fulfil the task 
of scientifically describing a manuscript, answering all the possible questions of users—although, at the 
beginning, mainly those of philologists (we should not forget that accurate cataloguing is the necessary 
premise for any serious study of a text, see Ch. 3 $ 2.1.3), and of art historians, and only much later those 
of other scholars, such as codicologists, palaeographers, historians of books, etc. 

Unlike a printed book, a manuscript represents an unicum and only a detailed and precise descrip- 
tion can tell its complete history. In brief, a catalogue of manuscripts, whatever the catalographic choice 
behind it—analytical or summary catalogue (see Ch. 4 $ 3)—and the cultural and linguistic area to which 
it is applied (see Ch. 4 $ 2), is a scholarly tool, produced by someone other than the authors of the manu- 
scripts themselves, which should provide, in a clear and consistent form, all the information that a scholar 
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would expect to find and which allows him to work on a manuscript for his own research even before an 
inspection de visu or, at least, prior to obtaining photographic or digital reproductions of it. 

This chapter outlines the history of cataloguing of the main oriental manuscript traditions (Arabic, 
Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, Persian, Slavonic, Syriac, Turkish), describing 
how the ‘philosophy’ of description has changed over the centuries, from the first scientific catalogues, 
normally dating back to the age of Enlightenment, to the most recent projects of digital catalogues (see 
Ch. 4 § 2). Two brief sections dedicated to describing the different types of catalogues in use—checklists 
or inventories, summary catalogues, analytical catalogues—and the catalogues of decorated manuscripts 
follow (see Ch. 4 § 3). The analysis of new trends in codicology and study of the history of books, which 
look at the ancient manuscript as a complex object, and the consequent ‘stratigraphic’ organization of 
the codicological descriptions in some recent cataloguing projects is the topic of Ch. 4 § 4. This section 
aims to suggest the best practice of cataloguing when time and economic conditions permit an accurate 
approach. The elements that cannot in any case be omitted from the description of a manuscript are the 
subject of the fifth subchapter (see Ch. 4 § 5). Lastly, the closing section is dedicated to the cataloguing of 
oriental manuscripts in the digital age, to the description of ongoing projects and to the different descrip- 
tive and methodological choices which are behind them (see Ch. 4 § 6). 
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2. A summary history of cataloguing 


2.1. Catalogues of Arabic manuscripts (IP) 


Arabic manuscripts were written during a period of fourteen centuries starting in the seventh century 
cE and extending to the first half of the twentieth century. The estimates of Arabic manuscripts that 
have survived and are held in various libraries and private collections vary. The World Survey of Islamic 
Manuscripts edited by Geoffrey Roper and published in 1992—1994 provides information on numbers of 
Arabic manuscripts in various holdings world wide. Although the information given is not complete, a 
total estimate of seven million provided recently seems probable. Approximately one third of the exist- 
ing manuscripts have been presented in published catalogues. A further third is recorded in unpublished 
catalogues or hand lists in various collections. The final third lies uncatalogued in cupboards, on open 
shelves, in sacks, and in wooden or cardboard boxes in private and public libraries in the Middle East, 
Asia and Africa. 

The World Survey of Islamic Manuscripts, mentioned above, provides titles and occasionally even 
short descriptive comments on catalogues published up to early 1990s. The survey is complemented by 
the more recent ‘Catalogues of catalogues’ and ‘Catalogues and lists of rare manuscripts’ in Adam Gacek’s 
The Arabic Manuscript Tradition (Gacek 2001) with further updates in the Supplement (Gacek 2008). 
These bibliographies replace older surveys such as Vajda — Durantet 1949, Huisman 1967, Pearson 1971, 
and the lists of catalogues given in volumes VI and VIII of Fuat Sezgin’s Geschichte des Arabischen 
Schrifttums (Sezgin 1967—2010). A good list of on-line manuscript catalogues can be found in the Islamic 
Manuscript Studies section of Research & Technology Guides provided by University of Michigan Library 
<http://guides.lib-umich.edu/islamicmsstudies/onlinecatalogues>. 

The earliest catalogue containing Arabic manuscripts was Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vatica- 
na by Assemani, printed in Rome 1719-1728. Assemani wrote the catalogue in Latin but added the titles 
in original languages. The catalogue focused on the content of the texts but codicological details were also 
given, yet not in a systematic order (Heinen 1994, 631). Further early catalogues were Casiri 1760—1770 
on manuscripts in the Escorial Library and Uri 1787 on manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. In 
these catalogues the manuscripts were arranged first thematically and then according to size (folio, quarto, 
octavo). The titles and the names of authors were given in Arabic and the short descriptions are in Latin. 
The same method continued to be observed in many of the catalogues published up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, among them William Cureton’s catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the British 
Museum, printed in London in 1846. The focus of these early catalogues was in establishing the identity 
of the text and in defining its content and subject matter. The description of the physical details of the 
manuscript was restricted to the absolute minimum, listing support material (paper, parchment), approxi- 
mate size (folio, quarto, octavo) and number of folia. Any major damage was mentioned. The calligraphic 
style was only rarely specified and sometimes a comment on the quality of the calligraphy is added (nitide 
exaratus, elegantissime, manu rudi) and, when relevant, the decoration was briefly described. The binding 
was never described and only sparse information on provenance was given. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, Latin gradually lost its position as the western scholarly 
language. This is reflected in the manuscript catalogues, as well, and the national languages began to 
dominate: German libraries published their catalogues in German and French libraries in French but 
though changing the cataloguing language, the cataloguers followed the classical standard established by 
the early cataloguers such as Casiri, Uri and Cureton. The cataloguers saw as their main goal reliably to 
identify the author and title of each manuscript and briefly to describe their content. One of the best exam- 
ples of the classical standard is Wilhelm Ahlwardt’s catalogue from 1887—1899 describing the holdings of 
the Royal Library in Berlin. Compared with the above mentioned early catalogues, Ahlwardt’s entries are 
longer and more detailed. He usually lists the table of contents stating the folia where the chapters begin. 
In addition, he gives 1—2 lines both from the beginning and the end of the texts. Ahlwardt’s major work 
of reference is Hağğī Halifa's (1609—1657 ce) bibliographic lexicon Kasf al-zunün edited and published 
in 1835-1858. 

Although the main focus in Ahlwardt’s catalogue remains on identifying the texts and describing 
their contents, his description of the physical aspects of the manuscripts is somewhat more detailed than 
in the above mentioned Latin catalogues. He describes in few words not only the support material and 
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its condition but also the binding. In addition, he gives the number of lines on each page and adds the di- 
mensions of both the folia and text area in centimetres. A major improvement on the earlier catalogues is 
Ahlwardt’s detailed indexing (volume 10 of the catalogue). Not only are the titles and authors indexed but 
also scribes, calligraphic types and copy dates. The fact that Ahlwardt prepared an index of calligraphic 
types is a first indication that scholarly interest was no longer solely focused on the texts themselves but 
was beginning to include palaeography. 

Ahlwardt’s meticulous descriptions made his catalogue a valuable reference work for later cataloguers 
trying to identify manuscripts. The other major reference works favoured and routinely quoted by cata- 
loguers in western libraries are the above mentioned Ка$/ al-zuniin and Carl Brockelmann’s Geschichte 
der Arabischen Litteratur 1-IL, originally published in 1898—1902. Brockelmann's work contains bio- 
graphical information on authors and lists their works, giving references to the manuscript holdings of 
various libraries. Brockelmann's work excludes Christian Arabic religious literature and is in this respect 
complemented by Georg Graf's Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur I-V (1944—1953). 

There are a few catalogues specifically devoted to Christian Arabic manuscripts. One of them is Georg 
Graf's catalogue of Cairo manuscripts published in the Vatican in 1934. Graf compiled the catalogue 
while working on his history of Christian Arabic religious literature mentioned above. The Mount Sinai 
collection in the Monastery of St Catherine is the largest collection of Christian Arabic manuscripts and 
it also contains many of the oldest existing manuscripts. The first 300 manuscripts are described in the 
first volume of the Catalogue raisonné by Aziz S. Atiya and Joseph N. Youssef, published in Alexandria 
in 1970. Among the very best catalogues of Christian manuscripts is the two-volume work by Gérard 
Troupeau published in Paris in 1972-1974. Apart from identifying the various texts, Troupeau gives a suc- 
cinct physical description of the manuscripts keeping to the tradition exemplified by Ahlwardt. Another 
feature resembling Ahlwardt's catalogue is the inclusion of extensive indexes. For further remarks, cf. 
Bausi 1993. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century appear the first catalogues describing collections in Alge- 
ria (Ben Cheneb 1909), Morocco (Lévi-Provengcal 1921), Egypt (Abū ‘Ali 1926—1929), and India (Ivanow 
— Hosein 1939). The description followed the standards set by the late nineteenth century European cata- 
loguers. In Europe, the major collections had been recorded and the interest focused partly on updating 
the existing catalogues (for example Blochet 1925) and partly on cataloguing smaller collections. A good 
example of the latter type is Alphonse Mingana's catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library in Manchester (Mingana 1934a). In addition to textual comments, Mingana paid attention to the 
number of hands involved in the copy and he also commented on the marginal notes. Further, if the manu- 
script displayed seal stamps, he deciphered the names engraved in them. 

Mingana's comments on hands, marginal notes and seal stamps attest a continuation of the gradual 
understanding of the manuscript not only as a repository of text but also as an artefact of its own right. 
This change of attitude culminated in Jan Just Witkam's catalogue of Arabic manuscripts in the Nether- 
lands printed in Leiden 1983-1986. Witkam did not only pay attention to the number of scribes who had 
been involved in creating the manuscript but was, more importantly, the first cataloguer to describe the 
composition of quires. 

Among recent large cataloguing projects in Europe, is the on-going German series Verzeichnis der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland (V OHD). Within this project, ten volumes of catalogues of 
Arabic manuscripts have been published in the period 1976-2010 (Wagner 1976—2010). These catalogues 
follow the classical system exemplified by Ahlwardt's catalogue. They focus on identifying the texts and 
authors with references to both Ahlwardt and Brockelmann. The palaeographic and codicological infor- 
mation follows the example set by Ahlwardt and remains rather sparse. A new feature in these catalogues 
when compared with Ahlwardt's is the inclusion of owners' marks among the description parameters, 
which speaks of a growing interest in the ownership history of the individual manuscripts. This interest is 
also reflected in the recent catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Royal Library, Copenhagen (Perho 
2007) where an effort has been made to establish the provenance of the manuscripts. 

The classical cataloguing method developed in western libraries continues to be observed by cata- 
loguers working in the Arab countries and Iran. Among the best examples of recent catalogues are Yüsuf 
Zaydan's catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Кіа ‘аі Rafi’ al-Tahtawi Library in Sühag, Egypt 
(Zaydan 1996-1997) and the catalogue of the manuscripts in the library of Ayatollah al-‘Ozma Nağafī 
Mar‘asi in Qom, Iran, by Sayyed Ahmad Ноѕаупт (Ноѕаупт 1975—2010). 
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The classical catalogues restricted themselves to describing the manuscripts in words and did not con- 
tain any photographs of the manuscripts. In recent decades this has changed and some catalogues include 
black and white or colour photographs. For example, the above mentioned Iranian catalogue contains 
some photos placed as an appendix to each volume. Richly illustrated catalogues of Arabic manuscripts 
have been produced in The Royal Library, Copenhagen. The catalogues Alhussein Alhaidary — Rasmus- 
sen 1995, Perho 2003 and Perho 2007 contain good quality photographs of the beginning and end of 
each manuscript. The latter two catalogues have in addition some colour reproductions. Otherwise, these 
catalogues follow the classical standard in that the main focus is on the texts and codicology receives less 
attention. 

All the above mentioned catalogues are traditional printed catalogues but in recent years some librar- 
ies have included their Arabic manuscripts in electronic catalogues available on the internet. Some of 
these catalogues are very basic, like the Indian National Mission for Manuscripts (<http://www.namami. 
org/pdatabase.aspx»), giving only the minimum of information in each entry whereas others give more 
detailed descriptions. A fine example of a more detailed approach is Wellcome Arabic Manuscripts Online 
that is a partnership between the Bibliotheca Alexandrina, Wellcome Library and King's College London 
(<http://wamcp.bibalex.org/home>). Another good example of this new focus is the on-going catalogue 
project of the Islamic Manuscript Collection at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor (<http://www.lib. 
umich.edu/islamic/»). 

In both the Wellcome and Michigan catalogues, the entries contain extensive description of the manu- 
scripts as physical objects giving details of collation, layout, script, decoration, support and binding. 
They respond to the growing scholarly interest in the codicology of Arabic manuscripts by including in- 
formation on production detail. While the classical catalogues mainly benefited the philologists and other 
text based scholars, new catalogues such as the Wellcome and the Michigan have begun to give relevant 
information to codicologists and art historians, as well. An added bonus of the two electronic catalogues 
is that each entry connects with complete digitized versions of the manuscript and enables the user to leaf 
through the manuscript in a virtual form. 

The cataloguing of Arabic manuscripts has supported the interests and trends within research. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the catalogues helped to establish the history of the various genres of 
Arabic literature; later research interest and, correspondingly, the cataloguers' interest gradually expanded 
to consider the manuscript not only as a carrier of a text variant but also as an artefact that documents 
the history of manuscript culture. As only about one third of existing manuscripts are described in pub- 
lished catalogues, a vast task remains to prepare complete catalogues of partly or inadequately described 
manuscripts and, especially, to locate, record and secure the survival of the large numbers of completely 
uncatalogued material. 
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2.1.1. Catalogues of Arabic manuscripts from Africa (MN-AGo) 


Another area of Arabic manuscript production is the African continent, as testified by the Arabic Litera- 
ture of Africa coordinated by John O. Hunwick and Rex S. O'Fahey (ALA). Although not a catalogue, this 
multi-volume work is an indispensable research tool comparable to the above mentioned Geschichte der 
Arabischen Litteratur for the African context—and especially as sub-Saharan Africa is almost completely 
neglected by Brockelmann. 
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2.1.1.1 West Africa (MN) 


As for West Africa, the first pioneering work on Arabic collections dates back to the early twentieth cen- 
tury, when Louis Massignon presented an index of selected manuscripts from the inventory compiled by 
the French colonial administrator Henry Gaden of the Sayh Sidiyya Baba (1862-1924) family library, 
one of the most important in Mauritania (Massignon 1909). However, it is from the late colonial period 
to the early post-colonial period, that the first attempts to describe West African manuscript collections 
systematically started, with the publication of a number of checklists of manuscripts kept in different col- 
lections from Ghana, Nigeria and Senegal (Kensdale 1955-1958; Arif – Abu Hakima 1965; Boyo et al. 
1962; Diallo et al. 1966). 

The first description of a collection of West African manuscripts in Europe is the inventory of the 
Fonds Archinard kept in the Bibliothéque nationale de France published in 1985 (Ghali et al. 1985). The 
same model of manuscript description was followed by Ulrich Rebstock who accomplished the amazing 
task of microfilming 2,239 manuscripts from Mauritanian libraries and completed an inventory of these 
materials that was published (Rebstock 1989). A more detailed catalogue of another important European 
collection of West African manuscripts, the Fonds de Gironcourt, has recently been published by Nobili 
(2013) within the Series Catalogorum, a series devoted to cataloguing collections of Arabic manuscripts. 

However, the main contribution in the field of cataloguing and manuscript studies comes from the al- 
Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, which has launched an important project of analysis of manuscript 
collections from sub-Saharan Africa. With more than ten publications, the al-Furqan endeavour consists of 
works of very a different nature, ranging from checklists of manuscripts, like the inventory of the manu- 
scripts of the Institut des Hautes Etudes et de Recherches Islamiques Ahmed Baba in Timbuktu, Mali—for- 
тегу Centre de Documentation et de Recherches Ahmed Baba (Sidi ‘Umar et al. 1995—1998) or that of the 
libraries of Sayh S.M. Cisse al-Hagé Malick Sy and Ibrahim Niasse (Nass) in Senegal (‘Utman Kan 1997), 
to catalogues, such as the ones of the Mamma Haidara library of Timbuktu (‘Abd al-Qadir Mamma Haydara 
— Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid 2000—2003) or the Institut de Recherche en Science Humaines of Niamey, Niger 
(Hasan Mawlay — Ayman Fu’ad Sayyid 2004). 

A number of online catalogues have also been developed in the last decade, such as the one of the West 
African collections of manuscripts of the Herskovits Library of African Studies at Northwestern University 
(<http://digital.library.northwestern.edu/arbmss/index.html>), and the new, updated version of the Biblio- 
thèque nationale de France («http://archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr/cdc.html», section ‘Manuscrits d’Afrique 
sub-saharienne"). A database, including complete images of 2,600 Mauritanian manuscripts (most of them 
described in Rebstock 1989), along with a scanty description, is the Oriental Manuscript Resource (OMAR), 
developed by the University of Tübingen, which includes full reproductions of the manuscripts described 
(<http://omar.ub.uni-freiburg.de>). Finally, worthy of mention under the category of electronic catalogues 
is the West African Arabic Manuscripts Database, a bilingual (Arabic and English) union catalogue that 
includes a search engine developed by Charles C. Stewart (<http://www.westafricanmanuscripts.org>). In 
its 3.0 version, the database contains descriptions of more than 20,000 manuscripts included in eleven dif- 
ferent collections. (For a more complete overview, see Nobili 2011, 2012 = 2012/2013.) 

While all these contributions represent a crucial step towards the appreciation of the West African 
manuscript heritage, it is possible to extend the observation that Graziano Krátli makes on some of them, 
when he states that 'they were conceived and implemented to serve literary interests and purposes. There- 
fore, they meet the expectations and the needs of literary scholars, but inevitably disappoint codicologists 
and other students of the book as a material and technological object’ (Kratli 2011, 329). 


2.1.1.2 Northeast and East Africa (AGo) 

Unlike West Africa, the Horn of Africa has been long neglected by scholars of Arabic and Islamic manu- 
scripts. The lack of attention and interest is clearly mirrored in the very limited number of known manu- 
script collections and in the astonishingly scanty amount of available catalogues which, moreover, contain 
only vague palaeographical and codicological descriptions of the items (for a general assessment of the 
situation see Gori 2007). 

The Institute of Ethiopian Studies at Addis Ababa University hosts the biggest well structured collec- 
tion of Arabic-Islamic manuscripts in Ethiopia. The collection was summarily described by Jomier 1967 
and Hussein Ahmed 1994. A first descriptive handlist of three hundred and three Islamic manuscripts 
(mainly in Arabic but also in local languages written in Arabic script, agami) has now appeared within 
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the framework of the Ethiopian Manuscript Imaging Project (Gori 2014). Far from being a full-fledged 
catalogue, the handlist basically aims at the identification of the main texts preserved in the manuscripts; 
it also contains some pioneering remarks by Anne Regourd on bindings and watermarks. 

In Pavia a small collection of twelve Ethiopian Islamic manuscripts is kept at the Civic Library ‘Carlo 
Bonetta’. The items were acquired in the Muslim town of Harar (East Ethiopia) in 1888—1889 by the Ital- 
ian engineer and adventurer Luigi Robecchi Bricchetti. Renato Traini in 1973 catalogued the collection 
which represents a valuable example of the manuscript culture in Harar and gives a clear idea of the Mus- 
lim religious literature circulating in the town (see also Vicini 1987 and Gori 2009). 

The Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana has fourteen Islamic manuscripts from the Horn of Africa (five 
from Somalia; nine from Ethiopia) which were all but one acquired by Enrico Cerulli during his stays in 
the area. Despite their small number, they were placed in two different collections. Ten manuscripts were 
included in the general Arabic Islamic collection and were catalogued by Giorgio Levi Della Vida (1965, 
xx, 146-159). The remaining were considered part of the ‘Cerulli Etiopici’ collection and were described 
by Osvaldo Raineri (Cerulli 2004, 232—239). 

Ewald Wagner (1997) has produced the only so far existent catalogue programmatically and exclu- 
sively devoted to Islamic manuscripts from Ethiopia. The items described in the volume are basically of 
three kinds: 1) photocopies of manuscripts kept at the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin the originals of which are 
scattered in different locations in Ethiopia and Europe; 2) manuscripts of the private collection of Ewald 
Wagner now preserved at the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin; 3) manuscripts of the Nachlaß Hans Martin Schlo- 
bies kept at the Archiv der Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. The structure of the 
catalogue and the description of the items strictly follow the model of Wilhelm Ahlwardt's Verzeichnis der 
arabischen Handschriften der Königlichen Bibliothek zu Berlin (see above) and differ from the standard- 
ized format of the VOHD series to which it belongs (for the review of the catalogue see Gori 1999). 

The Library of the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of Sciences in St Peters- 
burg preserves the manuscripts acquired by the Russian poet and adventurer in Ethiopia, Nikolay Gumi- 
lev. No catalogue of the collection is available: only a brief description of the items has been provided by 
Dobronravin 2006. 

A few more Islamic manuscripts coming from Ethiopia can be found scattered in several different 
libraries in Europe (for example the Bibliothéque nationale de France and the British Library). They are 
normally described in the general Arabic-Islamic catalogues of the institutions that house them. 

Thirty-one Islamic manuscripts from Somalia are kept at the Library of the London School of Eco- 
nomics. The collection is made up of copies of manuscripts which Ioan M. Lewis had made during his 
field work in Somaliland between 1955 and 1957 and was described in a handlist first published by An- 
drzejewski — Lewis 1994 (reprint 1998). No other collection of Somali Arabic Islamic manuscripts is so 
far known (see for a general assessment O'Fahey 1994). The same can be said for Eritrea and Djibouti. 

Moving towards East Africa, the situation described above shows some little but significant improve- 
ment. Not as forsaken as in the Horn of Africa, Islamic Arabic and Swahili manuscripts from Kenya and 
Tanzania have managed to draw the attention of some scholars, in particular of those specializing in 
Islamic studies and in Swahili traditional poetry. A few collections of manuscripts have come to light, 
especially in the main urban centres. For some of these collections handlists and general catalogues are 
available. Yet the study of the palaeography and the codicology of the East African Islamic manuscript is 
practically non-existent. 

Several different collections of Islamic manuscripts are listed in the survey made in Kenya by Ahmad 
Shaykh Nabhani, Yahya Ali Omar and David Colton Sperling (Nabhani et al. 1993). None of these collec- 
tions has so far been duly catalogued. However, the collection of the Riyadh Mosque in Lamu which hosts 
one hundred and thirty manuscripts and is considered the largest known in the country was fully digitized 
in 2011—2012 within the framework of a project financed by the Endangered Archive Programme of the 
British Library and Arcadia Fund and conducted by Anne Bang of the Christian Michelsen Institute in 
Bergen and the University of Cape Town; for seventy-nine of them brief descriptions have been provided 
online (EAP466: The manuscripts of the Riyadh Mosque of Lamu, Kenya, «http://eap.bl.uk/database/over- 
view project.a4d?projIDZEAP466;r-13064»). 

In Tanzania, Hamad Omar and Tigiti S.Y. Sengo (1994) list a few collections of manuscripts located 
in Dar Es Salaam and in Zanzibar (no data are available on other places). In the capital of the country, the 
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University Library hosts one hundred and two Islamic manuscripts (twenty-two Arabic; eighty Swahili), 
including photocopies and recently made copies of originals kept elsewhere (also in neighbouring Kenya 
and on the Comoros Islands). The items were catalogued by Allen 1970. The now apparently closed East- 
ern African Centre for Research on Oral Traditions and African National Languages (EACROTANAL) 
in Zanzibar had a collection of one hundred and twenty two old manuscripts from the island: twenty-five 
of them were catalogued by Mkelle in 1981 and the remaining ninety-seven were described in the anony- 
mous three-volume Bibliographie annotée 1986-1988. Finally, the Zanzibar National Archives keeps a 
collection of Arabic and Swahili manuscripts: a checklist of the Arabic items is in Declich 2006. 

As for the Comoro Islands, Ahmad Shaykh Nabhani and David Colton Sperling (1994) mention a 
few very small collections of manuscripts mostly in private hands. According to this source, the Centre 
national de documentation et recherche scientifique in the capital town of Moroni keeps twenty seven 
manuscripts in Arabic, Swahili and in the local Comorian language (Ngazija or Kingazija) but no cata- 
logue is available. 

Collections of manuscripts originating from Kenya and Tanzania and containing texts in several dif- 
ferent dialects of Swahili written in Arabic script are also hosted in some European libraries. Those kept 
in Germany were catalogued by Dammann 1993 for the VOHD while those preserved at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies in London are catalogued in the on-line database <http://www.swahilimanu- 
scripts.soas.ac.uk>. 
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2.2. Catalogues of Armenian manuscripts (AS) 


About 31,000 Armenian parchment and paper manuscripts are known to be extant worldwide (Coulie 
2014, 23; Kouymjian 2012a, 19; up to 34,000 if we count separate flyleaves and fragments). Of them, 
ninety percent or more have been identified and recorded (Kouymjian 1983, 425-437), making Armenian 
manuscript research quite advanced comparing to the other Christian oriental languages (Syriac, Ethi- 
opic, and Coptic). The progress has been possible due to the fact that most Armenian manuscripts are not 
scattered in different ecclesiastic or private libraries but have been transferred to relatively few major 
collections. The most important repositories are in Yerevan (Matenadaran), Jerusalem (Armenian Patri- 
archate), Venice and Vienna (monasteries of the Mekhitarists), Isfahan (Armenian diocese of New Julfa), 
and Bzummar in Libanon (Armenian Catholic monastery). Smaller collections are found in libraries in 
the United States, Russia, England, France, Germany, Italy and other parts of Europe (see also General 
introduction $ 3.2). 


Catalogue of Armenian catalogues 

For Armenian cataloguing, researchers are in a quite comfortable situation having a 'Catalogue of Cata- 
logues' at their disposal, which covers Armenian manuscript collections in public and private libraries 
and their status of cataloguing (Coulie 1992, with supplements 1995, 2000a, 2004, and 2014, 25). The 
Répertoire is arranged in alphabetical order according to the places of manuscript collections. An updated 
version by Coulie is in preparation at the Université catholique de Louvain, Belgium. It also lists collec- 
tions that have now disappeared or identifies manuscripts displaced from those former collections. 
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CATALOGUE 


DES MANUSCRITS ARMENIENS 
DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE 


DU KO Y. 


Dreflé en 1735. 


Volumes qui fe font rowvés à la Bibliotheque fous 
fe Regne de Louis le Grand, 


A. 


1, Radu&ion Armenienne du Miffel Ro- 

main faite en 1381. par un Francif- 
cain appellé Frere Bofius. Ce manufcrit a été 
copié fous le Ропибсас d'Urbain VIII. dans 
le dix-feptiéme fiecle , бм. 


B. 


2. Recueil de pieces concernant 1а Reli- 
gion , contenant quinze petits ouvrages dont 
6. font fabuleux , manferi en 15 $4- ing. 


c. 


3. Verion Armenienne des Epitres de S. 
Paul parmi lefquelles , aprés la ЇЇ. aux Corin- 
thieas , fe trouve une pretendué Lettre. de 
l'Eglife de Corinthe à S. Paul, & une repon- 
Íc i ce S. Apótre. Cette réponfe a pour ti- 
tre , Ш. Epitre de 5, Paul aux Corinthiens, 
tran[c. veri |А 1 f. fiecle , in-8*. 


D. 


4- Machctots , c'efl-à-dire Rituel. d'Arme- 
nie ainfi appellé de Machetors , 48. Patnar- 
che de cette nation, qui ей l'Auteur de ce 
Livre, & qui occupa le йере Patriarchal 
pendant le cours de l'année 399. marfe. en 
1574 іл-8°, 


Е, 


у. Charaknots, ou Recueil des Cantiques 
qui fe chantent à l'Office Divin dans routes 
les Eglifes d'Armenie , mranfe, en 1554. in-12- 


B ufage dans les Eglifes d'Armenic , ranfe. en 


1608. in-16. 
IL. 


нїктїї trowvds parmi les Afanuferits de М. 
Calbers domi le Rey Lows ХР. а fait l'acqudfition, 


A. 


7: су аа, ‚ C'eft-à-dire , Menol 
Armenien dans lequel fe trouve la Vie des 
Saints, non-feulement de ГЕрШе d'Arme- 
nie , mais de toutes les autres Eglifes , mane. 


C em 1689. in-fol, 


B. 


8. Explication de plufieurs paffages du 
Nouveau Teftament, Le refte de ce volume 
contient des pieces de controverfe , compo- 
fées par differens. Auteurs , manfo, en 1276. 
in-4*. 

1. 


Manuferitr ebeifit par ler [ыт de Monficur 
TP Abbe Sevin у de l'Academie Royale der Inferip- 
tiens C des Medailles ‚фа , par ordre du. Ка, 
Soft тат/рет!ё jufqu'à Conflantineple га 1728. 


D рос y faire acquisition de хатиг de Adanuferits 


Greci aufquels il а réumi les volumes Armeniens qui 
fiivemt, Ila сы рет adjoint , dans fom voyage , 
Monficw Formoni le jeune у Profefeur єп Langus 
Syriaque au College Royal, 
MasuscaiTS Reciaz. 
A. 


9. D-Jarrintir , c'eft-à-dire , Recueil d'Ho: 


Е melies pour les Fetes des Myfteres de la 


Croix & de la Sainte Vierge. Ce Livre com- 
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Е rend auffi les а%с< des Martyrs les plus ce- 

4 T kins de l'Eglife, & l'on y trouve plufieurs 

6. Ordre des prieres publiques qui fonten traités concernant les moeurs & la difcipline. 
Тт. 11. 41 
Fig. 4.2.2.1 Villefroy іп Montfaucon 1739, 1017, fragment. 


History of Armenian cataloguing 


Prior to the nineteenth century, researchers, monks or travellers had described individual (or a few se- 
lected) manuscripts, just because these were easily accessible, or due to specific interests. The first out- 
standing conscious effort of cataloguing was undertaken in Europe by the French orientalist Guillaume de 
Villefroy (1735; an abbreviated version was published in Bernard de Montfaucon’s Bibliotheca bibliothe- 
carum in 1739, fig. 4.2.2.1). In 1735 he edited a catalogue of 113 Armenian manuscripts and old books in 
the French Royal collection in Paris (Kévorkian et al. 1998, xvi; Outtier 1999—2000, 47) which had been 
deposited there since the middle of the sixteenth century. Villefroy’s account was the very beginning of 
Armenian cataloguing. Even if unordered or random, he made notes of codicological features of Armenian 
manuscripts like writing types, abbreviations, ink, binding, measures and the material of the codices. He 
tried to ascertain the author, work, place and date of the texts (see Villefroy’s preface to his catalogue, cf. 
Outtier 1999-2000, 50—53), exchanging letters, among others, with the Armenian monks of the Mekhi- 
tarist order in Venice. Villefroy’s catalogue with its sometimes long commentaries or paraphrases about 
the contents of the manuscripts set at the same time the basics of knowledge in Armenian prosopography, 
history and literature at the early commencement of Armenian studies in Europe. 

Systematic cataloguing by Armenian and western scholars started in the nineteenth century and 
reached an important level of scholarly experience at the end of the nineteenth/beginning of the twentieth 
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ebur RATAROPG GARALOQUB 
Кншгапгъ п manyckpunmamy 3umuaasuntkoü de la bibliothèque dn convent d’Edchmiadyin. 
+ susaiomekn. 








SECTION PREMIÈRE. 


ПЕРВОЕ ОТДЪЛЕНІЕ, 
LIVRES ARMENIENS MANUSCRITS ET IMPRIMÉS. 


APMAHCKIA КНИГИ И РУКОПИСИ. 
|. Священное писані И TOAROBANTE ORATO. 1. Saisre-Ecnrruns ЕТ SES COMMENTAIRES, 


i . Bibles mavuserites, sar parchemin, 
Библїй, Ra wepramenrs, Bille э 1 


Тоже печат. 

Евангелій, us пергамента. 

. Священная Исторія — разпыхъ авторовъ. 

. Дъаній апостоловъ s писаній Новаго Занъта, П. 

Toaxovanie Сващениаго Пнсапія — нензвъстнаго. 

. Толковаиіе 5-ти snare Монсея — архимандрита 
Вардава Бардзнрбердця, XIII въка 

. Толкованіе тъхъ же книгъ — Св. Коринлія. 

9. Толкованіе Царствъ, Incyca Навина н Судей — Св. 

Егише епископа арманскаго, V кка, 


1 

2. id. imprimees. 

3. Evangiles manuscrits, sur parchemin. 

4. L'histoire sainte, par divers auteurs, 

5. Actes des apôtres et épltres du N. T. L 

6. Explication de la Se,- Ecriture, par un anonyme. 

7. id. des cinq livres de Moyse, par l'archiman- 
drite Vardan de Bardzrberd, auteur du XIII" siccle. 

8. Le méme, par S. Corneille 

9. Explication des livres des Kois, de Josué et des Juges, 
par S. Eghiché évéque, ац Ve siécle. 


VORP ap м 


10, Толкованіе военныхъ предметовъ Сващеннаго Mu- 10. id. des sujets militaires de Та Sainte- Eeri- 
cania — архимандрита Григоріл, сына Аббаса. ture, par l'archimandiite Grigor, fils d'Abbas. 
ii. Толкованіе «nura пророка losa —  apxixanipnra 11. id. du livre du prophète Job, par l'archiman- 
loamneca Ванакана, XIII vega drite Ioannes Vanacan, XTE siccle. 
12. Lr. той xe кникн — Григорія 'Гатевскаго, 12. Le méme ouvrage, par Grigor Tathévatsi, ХГУ“ siecle. 
" ues > A 15. Explication du méme livre et de la sainte liturgie, 
15. Толковзиіе той же knara и Св. Литургїн — nen- 


раг un anonyme. 


въстиаго. . 
: 14, id. du Psautier, Vévé 1 és de 
14. Толковапіе Псалтыря — Cs. епнскопа Нерсеса Jaw6- Lai ба due veh par l'évéque S, Nersés de 


poncxaro, ХИ р. 15. id. Daniil 
16 'Толковаше той xe кингн — Aaninaa. PAESE 


Fig. 4.2.2.2 Brosset 1840, 62-63. 


century. The French-Russian scholar Marie-Félicité Brosset (1802—1880) in St Petersburg set up in 1840 a 
systematic catalogue of 481 manuscripts and old books in the possession of the Catholicate in Etchmiadzin 
(the catalogue is based on a general thematic inventory prepared by an Armenian monk in 1828; for the 
later augmented collection, now housed in the Matenadaran, Yerevan, see the references in Coulie 1992, 
66—71). However, the catalogue is merely a bilingual Russian-French handlist (fig. 4.2.2.2). It arranges the 
manuscripts and books into eleven thematic fields—1. ‘Sainte-Ecriture et ses Commentaires’, 2. ‘Théolo- 
gie’, 3. ‘Poésie’, 4. ‘Livres d'Église (Liturgie, Exégese, Commentaires, etc.)’, 5. ‘Histoire et géographie’, 
6. ‘Livres classiques (philosophie, rhétorique, grammaires, astronomie etc.)’, 7. ‘Discours instructifs et 
Sermons’, 8. ‘Livres divers ecclésiastiques et autres’, 9. ‘Lois religieuses et règlements ecclésiastiques’, 
10. ‘Livres dogmatiques', 11. “Livres de priéres")— giving for each a short title, the author and its time. 

The cataloguing of Armenian libraries developed considerably at the end of the nineteenth century. 
Several catalogues of monastic and ecclesiastical libraries were published. In his Russian-language cata- 
logue of 110 manuscripts in the monastery of Sevan, Nikolaj Marr (1892) specifies, after the shelfmark, the 
size and material of codex and binding, the number of folia and columns, the type of script, the author, the 
date and a general title of the work (in Armenian); however, there are no details on the contents. The same 
year a much better catalogue of 13 manuscripts in the Vatican library was published in Armenian by Yakob 
Misk é'ean (Jacob Misktjean; see Misk' é'ean 1892). The author groups the manuscripts according to liter- 
ary genres. After the shelfmark and date, a concise block of main codicological entries follows: number of 
folia and lines, dimensions and condition of the manuscript, material, script and ink, date, provenance and 
the name of the scribe, as well as information on any missing folia. This block is followed by the descrip- 
tion of the content; the incipit and explicit of the texts are quoted with folium references, and so are the 
colophons. This much more elaborate method (codex number and date—technical block of codicological 
data—content) served as the basic model when the awareness among Armenian and non-Armenian schol- 
ars for the need of detailed manuscript recording increased. 

The Armenian Catholic order of the Mekhitarists in Vienna and Venice were the most prominent 
centres for manuscript preservation and research. They contributed much to the cataloguing of Armenian 
manuscripts during the late nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century. Between 1891 and 1971, 
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Fig. 4.2.2.3 TaSyan 1895, 1. 


the Vienna branch of the congregation published fifteen catalogues in Armenian with German summary 
(they are published in the special series Haupt-Catalog der armenischen Handschriften; besides their own 
collections, the Mekhitarists published in this series also the catalogues of Armenian manuscripts in Tur- 
key, Iran, Poland and Germany). Yakob Ta&yan (Jacob Dashian) and С. Galémk‘erean (С. Kalemkiar) be- 
came pioneers with their catalogues of Armenian manuscripts in Vienna and Munich (Тауап 1891—1895; 
Galémk‘erean 1892; fig. 4.2.2.3). They laid the foundation for the modern method of cataloguing Arme- 
nian manuscripts: the editors of the new catalogue of the Matenadaran collection (Eganyan 1984, xlii) just 
like the cataloguers of the Paris collection (Kévorkian et al. 1998, xvii) refer to the system established by 
TaSyan as their model. Well trained in modern western scientific research and inspired by the advanced 
experience for Latin and Greek manuscript cataloguing, Ta$yan had a very systematic approach. He first 
groups the manuscripts into thematic fields and then in chronological order, which makes his catalogues 
particularly user-friendly. For each manuscript, he includes a header with basic information (catalogue 
number, former shelfmark, title, date), followed by a concise block of codicological data (besides the 
usual entries such as dimensions, writing style, material, provenance, date, scribe etc., he also pays atten- 
tion to fly- and guard leaves, miniatures, ornaments and initial letters, names of binders and former own- 
ers). The description of the contents includes the incipit and explicit as well as supplementary references 
to scientific editions and studies. Colophons are quoted in full. Innovations include the indexes of names 
and places as well as the plates of ornaments and miniatures at the end of the catalogues (Таёуап 1895, 
plates I-VIII, 1051-1163). He paid also attention to the book history of a manuscript ог to the history of 
the collection itself (former owners and libraries). Another prominent scholar of the Vienna congregation 
was Nerses Akinian, who followed this method in several catalogues of Armenian collections in Russia, 
Armenia, Near East and Eastern Europe, published between 1920 and 1946 (Krikorian 1997, 173f.). 
Barset Sargisyan, from the Venice branch of the Mekhitarists, followed the same model in cataloguing 
the ample Armenian collection in the monastery of San Lazzaro (Sargisyan 1914, 1924, 1966; the cata- 
loguing was continued with five further volumes by Sahak Ceméemean in 1993—1998; the cataloguing of 
the Venice collection is not yet finished). The tripartite system of cataloguing established by the Mekhi- 
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tarists (header, codicological data, and contents with bibliographical references) was likewise adopted in 
Armenia. As an early kind of example can be pointed out the catalogue of the Vaspurakan manuscripts by 
Ervand Lalayean (Lalayan 1915). 

Up to the second half of the twentieth century, the Armenian-Catholic Mekhitarist Fathers dominated 
by quality and quantity the cataloguing of Armenian manuscripts; their model has been in use until to- 
day. Their example inspired European scholars of the first half of the twentieth century, in particular the 
catalogues of the Armenian collections in Berlin, Tiibingen and London (Karamianz 1888; Finck — Gjand- 
schezian 1907; Conybeare 1913). 


Modern catalogues 

The progress in research on Armenian literature, history and arts, and improved techniques in conserva- 
tion and digitization have changed nothing in the basic principle established the century before; modern 
catalogues supplement the same key data. As for Armenian catalogues in Europe, fine examples are the 
catalogue of Armenian manuscripts at the Bibliothéque nationale de France in Paris (Kévorkian et al. 
1998) and in Italian libraries (Uluhogian 2010). More precision can be now given to watermarks, stamps, 
quire composition, and hands of scribes, miniatures, initials and marginal decoration, binding, book cover 
and specially the historical ‘career’ of a codex. Instead of a subjective palaeographical assessment, one 
can accompany descriptions by photographs of the specific handwriting. The bibliography with references 
to similar manuscripts, editions and studies is quite comprehensive. The colophons are fully appreciated 
as very important sources for Armenian history (an important number of colophons from the fifth to sev- 
enteenth centuries are published in chronological order in separate editions; they are an important tool 
for Armenian studies; for their historical significance see Sanjian 1968, 181—195; Stone 1995, 463-471; 
Dédéyan 1998, 89-110; Sirinian 2014). Not only the scribal colophon but all those present—of the com- 
missioner, painter, binder, owner, restorer, etc.—are reproduced in full. 

As for modern catalogues in Armenian, Norayr Potarian (Bogharian) did an extraordinary work be- 
tween 1953 and 1991 for the important manuscript collection in the Armenian patriarchate of Jerusalem 
(in eleven volumes; see also Coulie 1992, 96). Unlike in the Mekhitarists’ system, the codices are cata- 
logued according to their shelfmark and not to their literary genre or chronology; this makes the cata- 
logues less user-friendly. The fly- and guard leaves are fully taken into account; the later volumes include 
photographs of painted decoration and handwritings. 

The National Institute of Manuscripts (Matenadaran) in Yerevan is the largest collection of Armenian 
manuscripts, with about 14,000 documents. The cataloguing started in 1959, and the first two catalogues 
listed c.10,400 manuscripts (Eganyan 1965, 1970). Together with the third volume (Eganyan 2007), nos 
1-11,077 are now covered (cf. Coulie 2014, 26). Due to the immense size of the collection, the descrip- 
tions were done very quickly; the data which derived from former catalogues were summarized or even 
shortened into very brief entries (Mahé 1986-1987, 583). Since the 1970s the work on more detailed cata- 
logues has been going on. Seven catalogues in Armenian have been so far published, with the description 
of 2,400 manuscripts altogether (Eganyan et al. 1984, 2004, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2012, 2013). At this rate, 
at the end of the process the series might grow to up to forty volumes. These revised catalogues of the 
Matenadaran collection are prepared by a team of specialists, and no more by a single person as before. 
The team profits fully from the cataloguing experience of the past two centuries: besides the standard 
codicological entries, the general condition of the manuscript is mentioned, attention is paid to different 
types of binding, inks, pigments, watermarks, and the chemical analysis of paper. Fly- and guardleaves, 
palimpsests and other elements are investigated; photographs of various handwritings are added to each 
manuscript description. The contents are quoted with incipit and explicit, and even the titles of every 
single chapter are indicated with their folia numbers. All colophons, even minor ones, are given in full. 
Just like the Jerusalem catalogue, the new Matenadaran catalogues sort entries according to the catalogue 
number, without grouping manuscripts according to the genre or date. Thus it is indispensable to make full 
use of the inventories added to each catalogue. Besides names, places and topics, the indexes include lists 
of dated manuscripts, fragments, stamps, watermarks, types of binding, Armenian terms and other data. 


Specialized catalogues, digitizing 


The second half of the twentieth century showed a growing progress in cataloguing Armenian manu- 
scripts. The recent catalogues of Paris, Jerusalem and Yerevan take into account as far as possible the 
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latest studies about the physical, artistic and textual elements of an Armenian codex (for example, in the 
fields of bookbinding, palaeography and pigment analysis, see Merian 1993; Kouymjian 1998b; Stone 
et al. 2002; Merian et al. 1994b; Galfajan 1975a, 1975b; further study is required on the organization 
of writing surfaces, ruling, pricking, quire composition, folding, page layout, textiles used in binding; 
Kouymjian 2012a, 18—23). For their historical significance, colophons are edited in the catalogues in full 
and are often even translated into a European language. 

Another trend can be observed due to the wealth of data assembled in the catalogues of the previous 
centuries in combination with the new results of specialized research. More and more thematic manuscript 
catalogues have been recently published which synthesize the already available facts and add specialized 
information. There are for example catalogues of specific literary genres such as biblical, medical or 
legal manuscripts, catalogues on a specific region or period like the Cilician Kingdom, or catalogues of 
particular artistic schools and scriptoria like those from Cilicia, Vaspurakan, Crimea or Artsakh (see the 
bibliography in Coulie 2014, 33—37). 

Digitizing Armenian manuscripts has been a tendency in all European libraries and in some Arme- 
nian libraries like the Matenadaran and the Armenian Catholicate of Antelias. However, the important 
monastic libraries in Vienna, Venice and Jerusalem are not yet engaged in any digitization project, and 
access to their manuscripts is quite difficult. The Hill Museum and Manuscript Library (<http://www. 
hmml.org>) in Collegeville has digitized 1,800 Armenian manuscripts, among them the complete col- 
lections of the Armenian Catholic monastery in Bzummar, the Armenian catholicate in Antelias, the Ar- 
menian diocese in Aleppo, and the Armenian patriarchate of Istanbul. Smaller digitized collections or 
single Armenian manuscripts from western libraries are also available online, for example the Armenian 
manuscripts from the Goodspeed collection in Chicago («http://goodspeed.lib.uchicago.edu/search/index. 
php?search%5B0%5D=armenian>) or the collection in Tübingen («http://idb.ub.uni-tuebingen.de/dig- 
itue/tue/Ma_orientalische_Handschriften?liste=1>). The digitization of printed catalogues is in its initial 
stage; a few can be found online. 
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2.3. Catalogues of Coptic manuscripts (PB) 


As in the case of other Christian oriental languages, it was at the end of the eighteenth century that Euro- 
pean and extra-European countries began to show interest in the documents related to the first stage of the 
spread of Christianity into Egypt. Because of the extraordinary climatic conditions of the deserts and the 
Nile Valley, Egypt preserved an impressive amount of manuscript material, often dating back to the very 
beginnings of the new faith. 

Unfortunately, however, when the local people, including the monks, realized the keen interest of the 
Europeans in the first documents pertaining to Christianity, they did not hesitate to dismember Coptic co- 
dices in order to sell single leaves of them to the highest bidder. This aspect bears a strong influence even 
now on the study of Coptic manuscript material and Coptic cataloguing, because leaves, originally be- 
longing to the same codex, are often preserved today in several European and non-European collections. 

It is not easy to quantify the exact number of these leaves, but according to the database of the Corpus 
dei manoscritti copti letterari (CMCL) it is possible to state that about 4,000 call numbers correspond to 
Akhmimic, Fayyumic, Sahidic and Bohairic groups of fragments (less frequently, entire codices) dating 
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between the fourth and the eleventh century. It is more difficult to calculate the number of later Bohairic 
and Bohairic-Arabic manuscripts mainly preserved in small collections, especially in Egypt. The most fa- 
mous cases of dismembered codices are those of the so-called White Monastery of Atripe in Upper Egypt 
(in Sahidic dialect) and those from the monastery of Abū Magar in Wadi al-Natrün (in Bohairic dialect), 
to give but a few examples (see also General introduction § 3.6). 
At the end of the eighteenth century, fragments of dismembered Sahidic codices had already reached 
two important Italian collections, namely that originally belonging to Giacomo Nani and now preserved 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, in Venice, and that belonging to Cardinal Stefano Borgia, a part of 
which today is to be found in the Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele III of Naples (Buzi 2009), while 
the other part is to be found in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Hebbelynck – van Lantschoot 1937). 
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The well-known classicist Giovanni Luigi Mingarelli was made responsible by Giacomo Nani for 
the cataloguing of the Coptic collection preserved in Venice (Mingarelli 1785), while Stefano Borgia en- 
trusted the same task to the Danish scholar Georg Zoéga (Zoéga 1810; fig. 4.2.3.1). 

It is not surprising that the authors of the respective catalogues—which still fill us with admiration 
and surprise for the monumental work they represent—included long textual passages of the leaves they 
were cataloguing: they were both very aware that this was a necessary step for the comprehension and re- 
construction of Coptic literature. What is much more surprising, on the other hand, is the fact that they had 
perfectly understood—perhaps Mingarelli more than Zoéga—the urgency of finding the related fragments 
of the leaves they were cataloguing. In 1787, for instance, Mingarelli wrote to Cardinal Borgia to find out 
if the first four pages of a codex, of which the remaining part was preserved in the Nani collection and 
contained a work of Rufus of Shotep, were to be found in the Cardinal’s collection (Buzi 2011b). More 
modern Coptologists would not show the same sensitivity towards this aspect of cataloguing. 

In short, to serious scholars like Mingarelli and Zoéga it was immediately clear that the main diffi- 
culty in cataloguing Coptic manuscripts—with few exceptions, such as manuscripts coming from modern 
excavations conducted with advanced methodology, very late codices, etc.—was that Coptologists do not 
deal with complete or quasi-complete codices but rather with a virtual reconstruction of their original 
codicological unit(s), based on the identification of leaves belonging to the same codex but preserved in 
different collections. 

If the beginnings of Coptic cataloguing appeared so promising, however, in the following decades 
no further important steps were made (Tattam 1853; Delaporte 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1913), except 
for the catalogues prepared by Walter Ewing Crum for the Bodleian Library, the British Library and the 
John Rylands Collection, respectively (Crum 1893, 1905b, 1909; Crum et al. 1922). In all the catalogues 
by Crum, the descriptions are in fact rather brief, nevertheless the reader can always get all the essen- 
tial data (shelfmark, material, dimensions, layout description, contents, information about superlineation 
and punctuation, possible provenance). Manuscripts are subdivided according to the dialect (Sahidic, 
Akhmimic, Fayyumic, Bohairic, etc.) and within this first classification, as in the case of the catalogues of 
Mingarelli and Zoéga, catalogued by literary genre (Bible, Liturgical works, Canons, Biographical works, 
Hagiography, etc.). Particular attention moreover was dedicated by Crum to the identification of the re- 
lated fragments, which was based on his very extensive knowledge of the Coptic manuscripts collections 
scattered all over Europe. 

Unfortunately most of the other catalogues which were published during the eighteenth century ap- 
pear as bare and often unsatisfactory checklists, the most meaningful examples in this respect being those 
realized by Beltz (1978, 1980, see also Hebbelynck — van Lantschoot 1937 and Till 1940). 

The first ‘modern’ catalogue of Coptic manuscripts, which was conceptually inspired by the descrip- 
tive standards of the Greek and Latin ones, was realized by Bentley Layton in 1987, in order to describe 
the Coptic manuscripts purchased by the British Library after 1906. Layton was the first Coptologist to 
elaborate a systematic ‘descriptive method’, where all the elements of a manuscript description were 
eventually taken into consideration. In particular, the space reserved for the physical description of a 
codex (layout, ruling, quires, binding, etc.) imposed a revolutionary breakthrough, while the praxis of 
mentioning the known related fragments catalogued elsewhere has become standard since. Moreover, the 
catalogue contained accurate and systematic identification of the texts (including titles and colophons) 
and of the writing material. In particular, for the first time, the paper in use in Egypt was carefully de- 
scribed. Due to the lack of specific studies in Coptology, as far as the codicological aspects are concerned, 
Layton made wide use of a terminology borrowed from the Greek tradition, while for palaeography he 
attempted to re-elaborate the terminology applied by Guglielmo Cavallo (Layton 1987). 

The ‘model’ for cataloguing elaborated by Layton was re-proposed, without any significant change, 
by Leo Depuydt, who described the Coptic manuscripts preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York. It must be stressed, however, that, unlike the London manuscripts, those of New York are in most 
cases complete or quasi-complete codices (Depuydt 1993). An alternative but equally valid ‘model’ was 
used by Anne Boud’hors (Boud’hors 1987, 1998) for describing the Coptic biblical fragments preserved 
in Paris and in Strasbourg. 

More recently, Layton’s catalogue has also been used as a base for cataloguing the Coptic manuscripts 
once belonging to Cardinal Borgia. As mentioned above, the entire Borgia Coptic collection was cata- 
logued and described by Zoéga. Although Zoéga’s work is still a necessary point of reference for anybody 
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intending to deal with the Borgia collection, it is undeniably obvious that nowadays it appears out of date, 
and there was urgent need of revising the information of the catalogue and of adding the data the Danish 
scholar could not obtain, if only because the catalogue was written before the cardinal’s collection was 
divided. The new catalogue of the Borgia manuscripts preserved in Naples is more schematic than Lay- 
ton’s and Depuydt’s, above all as far the description of the punctuation and the decorative elements are 
concerned, but gives much space not only to all the different call-numbers which have been in use over the 
ages to identify a leaf (or a group of leaves)—which is an aspect of cataloguing often under-estimated— 
but, even more important, also to the list of related fragments and to the reconstruction of the original 
codicological unit(s) the catalogued leaves belonged to (Buzi 2009). 

Other recent catalogues, such as those produced so far within the Verzeichnis der orientalischen 
Handschriften in Deutschland (VOHD) series (Burmester 1975; Stórk 1995, 1996, 2002) unfortunately 
cannot be considered satisfactory, because of the reduced space dedicated to the codicological description 
of the manuscripts and to the bibliography. In part, this may be explained by the fact that they deal mostly 
with liturgical texts, which still represent a problematic category of Coptic literature, but it does not alter 
the fact that they cannot be considered valid ‘models’. 

To summarize, the critical aspects of Coptic cataloguing are the search for the related fragments, 
the elaboration of a descriptive method which faithfully respects the ‘stratigraphy’ of the codex, and the 
identification and adoption of a satisfactory palaeographic description. If the first two aspects largely 
depend on the scrupulousness and the initiative of the cataloguer, as far as the second is concerned—in 
the absence of a long-awaited complete and convincing palaeographic study, which is still missing—the 
best solution seems to be to provide, in addition to a textual description, a photographic specimen of the 
script typology of the described leaf (or group of leaves). As for the remaining aspects, every cataloguer 
describing the Coptic manuscripts should apply the valid rules of common sense, i.e. clarity, consistency 
of description and completeness. 

Lastly, it is important to stress that Coptic studies did not pay great attention to the opportunities of- 
fered by the so-called ‘electronic revolution’ until now. If we except some very useful databases, such 
as the Corpus dei manoscritti copti letterari (CMCL) founded by Tito Orlandi (<http://cmcl.aai.uni-ham- 
burg.de>), or Brussels Coptic Database elaborated and managed by Alain Delattre—which however is 
dedicated only to Coptic documents (<http://dev.ulb.ac.be/philo/bad/copte/baseuk. php?page=accueiluk. 
php>)—and the Coptic section of the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (<http://www.trismegistos.org/ 
Idab/2), electronic catalogues of Coptic manuscripts are still a desideratum. 
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2.4. Catalogues of Ethiopic manuscripts (WW) 


The expression 'Ethiopic manuscripts' is to be understood as the manuscripts written in the classical 
Ethiopic language, properly known as Ge'ez, and sometimes referred to as the ‘Latin of Ethiopia’. This 
language, dead since the end of the first millennium СЕ, was nevertheless used until the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the literary language of Christian Ethiopia, and is still being used in the liturgy of the churches of 
both Ethiopia and Eritrea. The Muslim manuscripts originating in what is today Ethiopia belong to other 
scriptorial and book producing traditions (see Ch. 4 § 2.1.1.2 on East Africa, including Ethiopia and Eri- 
trea). On the other hand catalogues and collections of Ethiopic manuscripts may also include, much less 
numerous, manuscripts written in Amharic (today, the most widely spoken language of the country, and 
an important medium of traditional Christian education). 

The exact number of Ethiopic manuscripts is unknown, but estimates range from c.200,000 (Uhlig 
— Bausi 2007, 738b), excluding scrolls, to some 750,000 (see General introduction $ 3.7). Most of the 
manuscripts originate in the northwestern part of modern Ethiopia and in Eritrea, namely the areas in 
which the classical Christian Ethiopian civilization developed. Ethiopian manuscripts in western collec- 
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tions, c. 15,000 (estimate augmented by a probable increase, particularly in the US, since the 1995 data of 
Beylot — Rodinson; Bausi 2007, 93) original items or microfilms, are growing in number, but represent a 
tiny fraction of the estimated total (respectively, 7.5 to 2.0 per cent). In practice, only the manuscripts in 
the western collections have been properly catalogued due to their greater accessibility to scholars. The 
largest leading libraries, the British Library, the Bibliothéque nationale de France, the Staatsbibliothek 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz Berlin, the Bodleian Library, etc., had in most cases catered for the needs of 
scholars and financed the production of catalogues as early as the nineteenth century. Other large col- 
lections, including Cambridge, Uppsala, several Italian collections (including the Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana), and many others, followed suit in the twentieth century. The largest microfilm collection of 
Ethiopic manuscripts in the west—Ethiopian Manuscript Microfilm Library (EMML)—is kept at the Hill 
Museum and Manuscript Library, Collegeville, Minnesota (HMML); copies of all EMML microfilms are 
deposited with the library of the Ethiopian Ministry of Culture, and partly the library of the Institute of 
Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa. Since 1975, the HMML has been producing a catalogue of the micro- 
films, ten volumes of which have been published in printed form to date, covering 5,000 items. 

It seems likely that practically all public, and many private, western collections will in due course be 
catalogued, provided funds, and the necessary specialists can be mustered. Small collections are also be- 
ing catalogued, often in publications that cover several such collections in the possession of public insti- 
tutions, college or university libraries in a particular country (Germany, USA) or even private persons. In 
cases where collections grow through various acquisitions, cataloguing is a slow but continuous project. 
The situation to 1995 (with a few omissions) is given in Beylot — Rodinson (1995). 

Cataloguing, or rather the listing of manuscripts was first practised in Ethiopia itself. The lists of man- 
uscripts held by certain churches or monasteries, written as additional notes in manuscripts, testify to this 
practice (see for example Kolmodin 1916). Today, almost all churches and monasteries have registers of 
their possessions, including manuscripts. Scholarly cataloguing in the west seems to have begun with the 
catalogue of the collection in Tübingen compiled by Heinrich von Ewald in the 1840s (Ewald 1844, 1847). 
While Thomas Pell Platt had provided an example of a special catalogue of Ethiopic biblical manuscripts 
from the then Royal Library of Paris and the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society as early 
as 1823, his can hardly be considered a cataloguing attempt. These pioneering works were followed by 
catalogues in established series, such as the catalogue of the Ethiopic manuscripts in the possession of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian Library by August Dillmann (1847, 1848), a disciple of Ewald. In 1859 
Antoine d' Abbadie published the first catalogue of a French collection, namely that which he himself had 
brought back from Ethiopia. Uniquely, this important collection was catalogued three times (d' Abbadie 
1859; Chaine 1912; Conti Rossini 1914), thus reflecting the progress and different approaches in Ethio- 
pian studies, with the two later scholars identifying more items and providing corrected information. 

These early catalogues predated the firm establishment of Ethiopian philology as an academic field 
within Semitic studies. However, with the appearance of Dillmann's grammar of Ethiopic in 1857, and 
his dictionary in 1865, an epoch of ‘classical’ catalogues of major collections followed. Dillmann himself 
produced one for the Berlin Royal Library (1878). The British Museum, substantially enriched in 1860s 
by the royal Ethiopian collection of Maqdala brought to England by Lord Napier’s expedition, entrusted 
its cataloguing to William Wright (1877: in accordance with the title, the catalogue does not repeat the 
descriptions of the items catalogued by Dillmann; however, these are included in Wright's index). In 
the same year, Hermann Zotenberg's catalogue of Ethiopic manuscripts in the Bibliothèque nationale de 
France of Paris appeared. 

The main objective of these cataloguers was, of course, identification of the main text, or texts copied 
in a given manuscript, accompanied by quotations of incipits. Codicological information was marginal, and 
so was that concerning decoration. On the other hand, in many cases, cataloguers provided long extracts of 
then unknown texts they regarded as particularly interesting. For instance, Wright's entry on the Mashafa 
Hawi is twenty pages long (Wright 1877, 235-254), and on John of Nikiou’s ‘Chronicle’, nine pages 
(Wright 1877, 300—309); Zotenberg's account of the same chronicle goes over nineteen pages (Zotenberg 
1877, 223—241). One must bear in mind that these catalogues were compiled when publications of Ethiopic 
literature had barely begun and the catalogues actually served as anthologies of previously unknown texts. 

A major cataloguing project was launched in the late 1930s to deal with the material gathered in Ethio- 
pia and brought to France by the so-called Dakar-Djibouti Expedition (1931—1933), led by ethnographer 
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Marcel Griaule. The catalogue of this collection, in four volumes, was initiated by Sylvain Grébaut and 
finished by Stefan Strelcyn (Grébaut 1938, 1941, 1944; Strelcyn 1954). 

Dillmann’s, Wright’s and Zotenberg’s catalogues established a standard that persisted over the next 
century and developed only gradually to cater to new and different expectations. A few examples of recent 
cataloguing projects are presented below. 

The first is the catalogue of the Ethiopian acquisitions of the British Library since the appearance of 
Wright’s work, compiled by Stefan Strelcyn (1978). The material in his catalogue is grouped into sections 
covering items of similar content, at least as far as the main text is concerned. The sections (which resem- 
ble those found in Wright) are biblical manuscripts, apocrypha and pseudepigrapha; service books includ- 
ing prayers and hymns; theology sensu strictiore, hagiography; vocabularies and grammars (sawdsew), 
chronography; followed by magical, divinatory and medical writings (which in Ethiopic literature belong 
very much together), and miscellanea, such as letters and loose leaves. Strelcyn also provided indexes (as 
also Wright, Zotenberg, and others did). There is first a general index, and then a separate index of the 
names of the owners and scribes of the manuscripts, another that lists the collection by the date or esti- 
mated age of the manuscripts, and yet another for Amharic items. Strelcyn privileged the criterion of con- 
tents, that favours readers interested in specific genres, to the disadvantage of the shelfmark criterion—an 
unfortunate legacy of Wright and a general feature of many catalogues—which caused him to use his own 
numbering and to add a concordance of Strelcyn’s own numbers and the shelfmarks of the library. 

The description includes the following information: writing support, size, number of leaves, columns 
and lines, and age (as in Wright’s work: all in all a few lines). The physical description of the item is 
somewhat fuller than that provided by his predecessor, particularly if the item is a scroll. In such cases 
the reader is informed about the accessories it has, such as shells, glass beads, etc., as well as whether 
the scroll is preserved in a cylindrical leather case (the collection catalogued by Wright did not include 
scrolls). For codices, sometimes the number of quires is provided, but not invariably or frequently. The 
palaeographical description is quite advanced: it includes what Wright provided (whether in a good hand 
or not, number of columns, lines per page), but also the type of script where known (i.e. whether g”elh or 
raqiq; but see Ch. 2 § 5). The latter refinement, of course, reflects the progress in our knowledge of the 
history of Ethiopic script (Strelcyn's catalogue appeared before Siegbert Uhlig's study of palaeography of 
1988). In addition, Strelcyn provides more information on the decoration, sometimes even identifying the 
subjects of miniatures and drawings where inscriptions are present. 

Another difference from Wright's work, is Strelcyn's inclusion in his catalogue of references to manu- 
scripts in other collections and bibliographical data for published texts. Self-evidently, the compilers 
of the classical catalogues simply did not have antecedent works to refer to for comparative purposes. 
Although there are quite meticulous analyses of some of the texts in Strelcyn's catalogue (for example, 
London, BL, Or. 2083, a ‘Lectionary for the Passion Week’, covering 15 pages; Strelcyn 1978, 57—71), 
there are no long quotations from the texts. Thus all catalogue descriptions are of equal balance and depth. 

Another example of a modern catalogue is volume X of the Collegeville EMML catalogue prepared 
by Getatchew Haile in 1993. It covers items 4,001 to 5,000, in a total collection of 9,238 recorded items 
(Bausi 2007, 89). Many of the peculiarities of this catalogue arise from the character of the collection 
itself, for instance the lack, or irregularity, of physical descriptions, a natural consequence of the ‘virtual’ 
character of the collection, which consists of microfilms. 

The description of the contents is often sketchy, but sufficiently informative. One notices that some 
manuscripts are described in more detail than others. This is, however, a consequence of the expansion 
of the collection: instead of providing a breakdown into sections of relatively well-known material (such 
as psalters or liturgy books), there are references to other manuscripts in the same collection, catalogued 
in detail in previous EMML volumes. But this is also a consequence of the choice of the cataloguer, 
Getatchew Haile, who allocates more or less space, more or less detailed descriptions, according to his 
opinion on the importance of the item. 

There is no grouping of the manuscripts into biblical, liturgical manuscripts and so on, the ruling 
principle is numerus currens instead, as is expected in dealing with such a huge collection. Indexes list 
manuscripts according to subject matters (such as Bible, canon and civil law, etc.) for readers interested 
in specific matters. 

The next example of cataloguing in the last century is the catalogue of the collection in the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana in Florence compiled by Paolo Marrassini (1987—1988). This is an impressive work. 
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All the metadata are collected at the beginning of the catalogue entry, not split by being put before and 
after the description of the contents, as in the above mentioned catalogues. The codicological information 
is fuller, including, for instance, data on quires and the palaeographical description which includes the 
characteristics of the hands of the scribes (for example, ‘mano meno esperta’, etc.). The description of the 
contents is equally excellent, with relatively long incipits, and lists of pertinent literature, including Rus- 
sian. However, it seems that a catalogue when prepared by a passionate scholar can be ‘overdone’. For in- 
stance, the entry devoted to the Dersana Mika’él ‘Homiliary in honour of Archangel Michael’ (Marrassini 
1987, 77—87) grew into a small study on the various redactions of the 'Homiliary'. This is, of course, a 
valuable piece of scholarship, but a catalogue is not a proper place for publishing it. 

Another great cataloguing achievement in the last decades of the twentieth century is the series of 
catalogues of German collections published in the series of the Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschrif- 
ten in Deutschland, and compiled by Ernst Hammerschmidt and Veronika Six (Hammerschmidt 1973, 
1977a; Hammerschmidt — Six 1983; Six 1989, 1994, 1999; for a characterization of these catalogues, see 
Bausi 2007, 97—99). 

One further example shows how the appeal of codicology has been felt in Ethiopian cataloguing too. 
This is the catalogue of new acquisitions by several British libraries, prepared by Steve Delamarter and 
Demeke Berhane (2007). Unfortunately, this work cannot be regarded as successful, because a catalogue 
of manuscripts cannot be provided by a codicologist lacking the necessary competence in the language 
and literature of the manuscripts he is cataloguing. Delamarter was clearly preoccupied with codicological 
analysis only, leaving the textual analysis of the contents to his collaborator, whose competence was not 
adequate to the task. (By contrast, all the catalogues named above were prepared by the best specialists in 
Ethiopian philology.) The titles of the main texts are provided but seldom a breakdown of their content. 
Information on decoration is misleading. There are no references to parallel manuscripts in other collec- 
tions and neither editions nor literature are provided. On the other hand, the “quire maps’ were prepared 
meticulously (cf. also Bausi 2007, 104—106). 

However, for his next cataloguing endeavour (Getatchew Haile et al. 2009), Delamarter cooperated 
with competent scholars and the result is much better. Perhaps this last catalogue demonstrates that in 
order to achieve a satisfactory description of a collection of manuscripts collaboration between textual 
scholars and codicologists, and, where necessary, art historians and conservators, is desirable. 

Such collaboration will also be the case in preparing online catalogues. Several institutions and scholars 
are currently working on this type of catalogue, including the HMML at Collegeville and the Ethio-SPaRe 
project led by Denis Nosnitsin, Hamburg (Nosnitsin 201 3a; see also Ch. 4 $ 6.1). As this type of cataloguing 
allows for the addition of new information, and correction of earlier entries, one may expect that collabora- 
tion between cataloguer and specialists with other areas of competence will become more common. 
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2.5. Catalogues of Georgian manuscripts (JG-BO) 


Academic research into Georgian manuscripts—about 75,000 manuscript leaves (see General introduction 
§ 3.8)—began rather late, in the first half of the nineteenth century. The first investigations were not quite 
what we could characterize as catalogues, but simply notices about manuscripts sent from St Petersburg 
to the French Société asiatique by the Georgian prince Teimouraz; they contain nothing but an enumera- 
tion of the general content of the four manuscripts in question (Brosset 1833). Remarkably enough, in 
the course of the nineteenth century, all descriptions of collections of Georgian manuscripts are about 
manuscripts kept abroad. 

In May, 1845, №. Cubinov (Cubinagvili) undertook the first examination of Georgian manuscripts 
preserved in the Monastery of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem. His account, which addresses but a minor 
number of manuscripts, is confined to transcripts of colophons and a few superficial observations; it was 
only published 50 years after Cubinov’s sojourn in Jerusalem (Cubinasvili 1894). 
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In his Anecdota sacra et profana of 1855 (slightly revised in 1861), Constantin Tischendorf provided 
the first descriptions of Georgian manuscripts, including palimpsests, that were taken by him "itinere ori- 
entali' to Leipzig. It is noteworthy that for five Greek palimpsests (his nos. УШ, IX, XII, XIII, XV, 8—13), 
the overwriting is still declared to be Armenian in his descriptions, a mistake corrected by Tischendorf 
himself in the table of content of his work (‘Index Libri’, xi-xii: ‘rescripta sunt Georgice, non ut in textu 
dictum est Armeniace"). His description of Georgian manuscripts proper (Codd. Tisch. XXXIX-XLIII of 
the Leipzig collection; 74—75) is confined to an indication of the size and format of the manuscripts, with 
a short indication of their contents and their age (for example, ‘satis vestustus’). 

In 1886 and 1888, Aleksandre Cagareli (Tsagareli) provided the first detailed descriptions of Georgian 
manuscripts kept on Mount Athos (Iviron), in Jerusalem and on Mount Sinai. He indicates the content, the 
measures, the number of leaves, the material, the date and the type of script, sometimes adding indications 
on a particular text (incipits) or scribe (part of colophons). Cagareli's work meant great progress in Geor- 
gian manuscript studies indeed, but his descriptions were still rather imprecise so that Gérard Garitte was 
not able to identify with Cagareli's account eighteen of the ninety-six manuscripts he saw during his re- 
investigation of the Georgian manuscripts of St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai in 1950 (Cagareli 
1886, 1888a, 1888b; Garitte 1956, see below). 

The Georgian manuscripts of Jerusalem and Mount Sinai were re-investigated by Nikolaj Marr and 
Ivane Savaxi&vili (Javakhishvili) in 1902. The catalogues provided by them were published considerably 
later (Marr 1940, 1955; $avaxi&vili 1947); they give much more detailed descriptions of both the format 
and the contents of the manuscripts dealt with, including transcripts of larger text passages (sometimes 
complete texts) and colophons. It is clear from Marr's survey of the Jerusalem manuscripts that some of 
the items described by Cagareli were no longer present in the collection of the Monastery of the Holy 
Cross after this had been removed to the Greek patriarchate by the end of the nineteenth century; some of 
these items later re-appeared in other collections (Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek; Washing- 
ton, Dumbarton Oaks: Peradze 1940, Gippert et al. 2007a). The same is true for some of the Sinai manu- 
scripts, which are now kept in Graz, Universitütsbibliothek, or, for parts, at other places (Sanize 1929; 
Outtier 1972; Imnai&vili 2004). 

The investigation of Georgian manuscripts preserved within Georgia was initiated by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century when Tevdore Zordania, Mose 4ana8vili (DZanasvili, Janashvili), Ekvtime 
Taqaisvili (Takaj8vili) and David Kariécasvili published the first catalogues of the collections of the for- 
mer 'Ecclesiastical Museum' (now the 'A' collection of the National Centre for Manuscripts, Tbilisi; 
Zordania — $ana&vili 1902—1908) and the ‘Society for the Promotion of Literacy among the Georgian 
Population’ (now the ‘S’ collection of the National Centre for Manuscripts, Tbilisi; Taqaisvili 1902—1912 
and Kariéasvili 1905). These descriptions remained rather superficial and unbalanced even though they 
added valuable types of information such as, for example, the identification of water-marks of paper 
manuscripts, and sometimes even full collations of the texts contained; for example, Taqaisvili provides 
a full account of the ‘History of Kartli' in his description of manuscript no. 74, including ninety pages 
concerning textual variants (Taqaisvili 1902, 1908 and 1912). 

In his catalogues of the Georgian manuscripts of Jerusalem and Mount Athos, Robert Pierpont Blake 
was the first to pay real attention to a codicological description of the manuscripts, including information 
as to their binding, quires, dimensions of the written area, ink, and punctuation. He very briefly indicates 
the content of the colophons but does not give their text in full. For each text, he provides an incipit, in- 
dicates the presumptive model if the text is a translation, and bibliographical information if the text has 
been published (Blake 1922-1923, 1924, 1925-1926, 1932a, 1932b, 1933). 

Full codicological descriptions can be found in the catalogue of the ‘literary’ Georgian manuscripts of 
Mount Sinai worked out by Garitte in 1950. Garitte adds indications about ruling and ornamentation and 
provides the full text of the copyists' notes and colophons as well as a bibliography of each manuscript; 
for the texts, he gives titles, incipits and desinits. He also adds a very detailed index. In order not to dupli- 
cate the work undertaken by Marr and 4avaxi8vili, he confined himself with the description of non-strictly 
liturgical manuscripts as these were dealt with in detail by his predecessors (Garitte 1956). 

Even in the twentieth century, we still find catalogues with more simple descriptions, especially for 
minor collections in Europe. This is true, for example, for Frédéric Macler’s and Ekvtime Taqai8vili’s de- 
scriptions of the Georgian manuscripts in the Bibliothèque nationale de France (Macler 1908; Taqaisvili 
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1933), Paul Peeters’ and David Barrett’s accounts of the Georgian manuscripts in Oxford (Peeters 1912; 
Barrett 1973, 305—354), Jan Braun’s account of the Georgian manuscripts in Poland (Braun 1958), or 
Gregor Peradze’s catalogue of the Georgian manuscripts in Austria (1940). More detailed investigations 
have been provided for the Leningrad / St Petersburg collection (Orbeli 1956; Ceraze — Xoperia 2009; 
Ceraze forthcoming), the Georgian manuscripts in Germany (Assfalg 1963a), or the Georgian manuscripts 
in the Mingana collection at Birmingham (Garitte 1960). 

In 1946, the Georgian Academy of Sciences initiated the project of a comprehensive cataloguing (in 
Georgian) of the Georgian manuscripts kept in Georgia and abroad. So far, a total of twenty two volumes 
describing the four major collections of the former K. Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts (now styled the 
National Centre of Manuscripts) at Tbilisi have been published (*H' collection: six volumes, Kutatelaze — 
Kasraze 1946; Kutatelaze 1951; Sara&ize 1948; Meparisvili 1949; Metreveli 1950; Каѕгазе et al. 1953; О” 
collection: two volumes, Metreveli et al. 1957—1958; Bregaze et al. 1958; ‘S’ collection: seven volumes, 
Bregaze et al. 1959; Bakraze et al. 1961; Enukize et al. 1963; Bregaze et al. 1965, 1967, 1969, 1973a; ‘A’ 
collection: six volumes, Bregaze et al. 1973b, 1976, 1980, 1985, 1986, 2004). These catalogues provide 
precise codicological descriptions throughout, including detailed indexes, but no reproductions. The same 
is true for the catalogues of the Historical Archive at Tbilisi (two volumes, Kakabaze — GagoSize 1949— 
1950), the Marx Library at Tbilisi (Cikva8vili 1964), the Historico-Ethnographical Museum at Kutaisi 
(two volumes, Nikolaze 1953—1964), the Axalcixe Museum (Abulaze et al. 1987), and the Museum of 
Gori (Bregaze — Kaxabrisvili 2002), but also for the catalogues of foreign collections that were published 
in Georgia (Mount Sinai: three volumes, Metreveli et al. 1978; Cankievi — $батаіа 1979; Gvaramia et al. 
1987; Mount Athos: Axobaze et al. 1986). The catalogue of the Georgian manuscripts discovered among 
the ‘New Finds’ of St Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai (Aleksize et al. 2005; published in three 
languages: English, Greek, and Georgian) has been the first to add sample images of each manuscript 
described. 

Some collections still want detailed descriptions. This is true, for example, for the collections of the 
museum of Mestia in Svanetia (but cf. Silogava 1986, 41—60). Among foreign collections, we are still 
missing a thorough account of the Georgian manuscripts kept in the Matenadaran in Yerevan, Armenia, or 
in the Armenian patriarchate in Jerusalem (but cf. Outtier 1986). 
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2.6. Catalogues of Greek manuscripts (ABi) 


The Répertoire des bibliothéques et des catalogues de manuscrits grecs published in 1995 by Jean-Marie 
Olivier listed some 2,500 catalogues covering the description of over 65,000 Greek manuscripts surviving 
in the libraries around the world (see also General introduction $ 3.9). These figures concern only parch- 
ment and paper manuscripts, as Greek papyrus codices and scrolls (and fragments of parchment codices) 
are generally preserved in separate collections described by papyrologists (for a description of a papyrus 
see, e.g., Ch. 3 $ 3.6). 

Amongst the oldest ‘catalogues’ of Greek manuscripts is the very famous mediaeval inventory of the 
treasury and the library of the monastery of St John the Theologian of Patmos made in the year 1200 (As- 
truc 1981; Bompaire 1979; cf. Ch. 4 8 1). Although this document is hardly more than a list of manuscripts 
that was primarily established to register the movable property of the monastery, it already presents some 
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of the general features that are to be found in modern catalogues: general content of the volume, material 
(parchment or paper), and in some cases, details on the age and the size of the manuscript or on a precious 
binding. During the Renaissance, after the arrival of Greek manuscripts in the west and the consequent 
organization of the great European libraries, systematic inventories of Greek manuscripts in these librar- 
ies were established; a good example of this type of library inventory was compiled in 1544 by Angelos 
Vergikios and Konstantinos Palaiokappas for the Greek manuscripts of the Royal Library installed by 
Francois I at Fontainebleau near Paris (Omont 1889). Today, such inventories have mainly a documentary 
value and serve for reconstructing the history of collections and libraries. 

The first modern catalogues appeared in the late seventeenth century with the catalogue of the Impe- 
rial Library in Vienna by Peter Lambeck, and most notably in the early eighteenth century with the un- 
dertaking of the Maurist Bernard de Montfaucon who laid the foundations of modern Greek catalography 
with his Bibliotheca Coisliniana olim Segueriana published in 1715. It indeed provides a much more 
minute description of the content of the manuscripts. Authors and texts are identified, with their Greek 
title, incipit, and beginning folium; comments on the physical state of the text or on the version present in 
the manuscript are sometimes added; significant portions of unknown texts are even edited in some cases. 
Montfaucon’s main innovation, however, as the founder of Greek palaeography with the publication of his 
Palaeographia graeca in 1708, lies in a special attention to the dating of manuscripts and the transcrip- 
tion of their colophons (Irigoin 1998; see also Ch. 2 § 7). Material description, however, is limited to the 
distinction between paper and parchment. Between the eighteenth century catalogues of the Biblioteca 
Medicea Laurenziana in Florence by Angelo Maria Bandini or that of the Royal Library in Madrid by Juan 
de Iriarte and the late nineteenth-century catalogues of Mount Athos by Spyridon Lampros or of Mount 
Sinai by Viktor Gardthausen, the basic data found in Greek catalogues remained the same, although the 
formal presentation could change from one catalogue to the other. All these catalogues served fundamen- 
tally the same bibliographical purpose: making accessible to scholars the sources they needed, and helping 
them find the texts they were looking for in manuscripts and libraries. 

With the first catalogue of the collection of Vaticani graeci manuscripts in the Vatican Library pub- 
lished in 1923, Greek cataloguing enters a new phase. As a preface to the book, one can find a short text 
entitled Leges quas procuratores Bybliothecae Vaticanae in codicibus graecis recensendis sibi constit- 
uerunt which has had a lasting influence on Greek cataloguers (Mercati — Franchi de’ Cavalieri 1923, 
xi-xv. The Leges are reprinted at the beginning of the subsequent volumes of the Codices Vaticani graeci 
collection. They are also reproduced and commented on in Devreesse 1954, 278—285). This set of rules 
gives the general features of a tripartite description of the manuscript: 1. Summary description of the 
external features of a manuscript; 2. Inventory of authors and texts; 3. Exposition of the material aspects 
of the book and of its history, which are for the first time fully taken into account. These rules have been 
systematized and redeveloped by others (Richard [M.] 1954; Canart 1980), and with minor modifications, 
and more or less analytical versions depending on the idiosyncrasies of each cataloguer, this model has 
been adopted by most enterprises of Greek cataloguing since the early twentieth century, for example 
for the new catalogue of the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek in Vienna made between 1961—1994 by 
Herbert Hunger and his team. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the Répertoire des bibliothèques et des catalogues de man- 
uscrits grecs by Marcel Richard in 1948 (Richard [M.] 1948 [1958?]), which listed only 529 catalogues, 
the cataloguing of Greek manuscripts has undergone an exponential proliferation over the last decades. 
Most collections in the east and the west have already been inventoried and the actual effort is concen- 
trated on producing new and more detailed catalogues of formerly described collections. This is possible 
thanks to all the reference works that have been developed over the last century for the identification of 
texts and authors, but also repertories of copyists (Gamillscheg et al. 1981, 1989, 1997), rulings (Sautel 
1995), watermarks (for example Harlfinger — Harlfinger 1974, 1980), etc., that allow a more accurate de- 
scription of the manuscript as a physical object. These repertories are not specific to Greek catalography, 
although some of these repertories, like Harlfinger – Harlfinger 1974, 1980, have been made by using 
specifically Greek manuscripts. 

At the same time, specialized catalogues are being produced that are dedicated to manuscripts accord- 
ing to content (for example the enterprise of cataloguing Byzantine musical manuscripts by the Institute 
of Byzantine Musicology in Athens has produced, since 1975, seven volumes entitled Ta Xeipdypaga 
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Вобаутіуђс Movoixijs (Stathis 1975, 1976, 1993, 2006; Chaldaiaki 2004; Balageorgos — Crete 2008; Gi- 
annopoulos 2008), which cover the collections of different monasteries on Mount Athos, Meteora, Sinai, 
England and the island of Hydra; the project on Byzantine law manuscripts by the Max Planck-Institut fiir 
Europäische Rechtsgeschichte in Frankfurt-am-Main has produced two volumes entitled Repertorium der 
Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts (RHBR) since 1995), place of origin (for example Kotzampase 
2004, on manuscripts from Asia Minor), date (for example on the dated manuscripts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries four different series of catalogues have been produced on the manuscripts of Vatican, 
Italy, England (Turyn) and France (Astruc, Géhin, Fórstel)), palaeography (for example Orsini 2005 on bib- 
lical uncial manuscripts both on papyrus and parchment), codicological features (for example Crisci 1990 
on palimpsest manuscripts; catalogues of decorated and illuminated manuscripts are also very common, 
see also Ch. 4 § 3.2), or just a specific author whose works are transmitted by manuscripts (for example, 
on John Chrysostom, the most prolific author in Greek manuscripts, see the Codices Chrysostomici graeci, 
with seven volumes published by the Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes in Paris since 1968). 
Another example for classical Greek is the Aristoteles Graecus project; a first volume was published by 
Moraux 1976, and the project is currently pursued online (<http://beta.teuchos.uni-hamburg.de/projekt>). 
All these catalogues of a particular type offer different gateways to the collections of manuscripts, but also 
different angles of view on the manuscripts according to the field of specialization. A catalogue of dated 
manuscripts will analyse in detail the manuscript as a material and historical object accurately describing 
the colophon and the script, and more generally all the physical and historical aspects, as each dated manu- 
script is meant to serve on a reference scale for dating other manuscripts, and every physical detail can be 
relevant; conversely a catalogue on a specific author will put the emphasis on the state of the text in each 
particular manuscript, as the catalogue is to serve as a reference tool for the text editor. 


New issues in Greek catalography 

In 2007, Patrick Andrist published a new catalogue of the collection of Greek manuscripts in the Burger- 
bibliothek in Bern (Andrist 2007a). This ‘experimental’ catalogue of a new type, as the author himself 
describes it, comes with a booklet of some fifty pages named Regles de catalogage, where Andrist ex- 
poses his approach to cataloguing (Andrist 2003; see also Ch. 4 $ 4). The size of the collection (only forty 
manuscripts) offered indeed the ideal opportunity to experiment a practical application of the theoretical 
principles that had been developed a few years earlier by Peter Gumbert around the concept of codico- 
logical unit (Gumbert 2004). The main innovation of this catalogue lies in the fact that each description is 
structured, not around the codex as a whole, but around the codicological unit, which becomes the heart of 
the description. In itself the understanding of the structure and stratigraphy of the manuscript, i.e. the dif- 
ferent phases of production of the manuscript and of its use and circulation, is not new and many modern 
catalogues had already in some way or another tried to account for it. This catalogue does however offer 
a complete reversal of the viewpoint giving priority to the archaeological reconstruction of the physical 
object through its codicological features over a more traditional description of the codex that begins by its 
textual contents. To what extent this experiment can be applied more generally to cataloguing manuscripts 
remains an open question, but it has generated some challenging reflections on the process of cataloguing, 
and is an incentive to account more accurately for the structure of the codex and its history. 

Another question in the spotlight in recent years, which goes far beyond the field of Greek manu- 
scripts, is the impact of the numeric revolution on cataloguing. The issues at hand can be grasped by 
browsing some recent publications on the subject (Fabian — Wagner 2007; Crisci – Maniaci 2010; Re- 
hbein et al. 2009; Fischer [F.] et al. 2010). It is still too early to draw up a general policy regarding 
online cataloguing of Greek manuscripts. The project of a new catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in 
the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek in Munich started in 2002 offers an interesting example of some general 
trends. While the manuscripts are digitized and the images put online in a digital library, the descriptions 
of the manuscripts are concurrently available in two versions, a printed version and an electronic version 
on Manuscripta mediaevalia, the German web portal for manuscripts (Katalog der griechischen Hand- 
schriften der Bayerischen Staatsbibliothek München, Wiesbaden, five volumes published since 2002; 
Hajdá 2002, 2003, 2012; Tiftixoglu 2004; Molin Pradel 2013; <http://www.manuscripta-mediaevalia. 
de/>). The two descriptions have the same content but differ in style: the printed catalogue follows 
the traditional presentation, while the descriptions in the electronic version are structured according to 
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codicological units. Electronic cataloguing has also opened the possibility to larger scale collaborative 
enterprises and other projects have been launched on a national level, like the Manoscritti Greci d’Italia 
project for Italy (<http://www.nuovabibliotecamanoscritta.it/MaGI/index.html>), e-codices for Swit- 
zerland (<http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/>), or the Greek Manuscripts in Sweden project (<http://www. 
manuscripta.se/>). As a result the researcher around the world has access at the same time to the virtual 
object and its description. However this general effort is fragmented and the different enterprises are not 
always compatible; so the issues at hand concern more generally the way to structure all this web input 
and make it readily available and searchable by scholars. A collective reflexion has started in this field, 
among other initiatives around the database Pinakes: textes et manuscrits grecs («http://pinakes.irht.cnrs. 
fr/>), which aims originally at referencing the texts that are contained in all Greek manuscripts around 
the world; the aim of this reflection is not to unify the description of manuscripts in existing databases 
but to interrelate databases by cross-referencing their electronic data. 
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2.7. Catalogues of manuscripts in Hebrew characters (DSk) 


Throughout the centuries, Jews used Hebrew characters to write down a variety of languages. Primary, 
of course, was Hebrew. There are, however, Hebrew-character manuscripts containing texts in the dialect 
of Middle High German known as Yiddish, Castilian (often referred to as Judezmo or Ladino), Aramaic, 
Arabic, Persian, Greek, Old French, Italian, Tatar, and others. These languages are thus called ‘Judaeo-’ 
languages, such as Judaeo-Arabic, Judaeo-Persian, Judaeo-Italian, and so on. The cataloguer of a large 
collection of Hebrew manuscripts must therefore be prepared to deal with range of different languages. 
For example, the Christian Hebraist Giovanni Bernardo De Rossi (1742-1831) put together one of the 
most important collections of Hebrew manuscripts, now found in the Biblioteca Palatina in Parma. De 
Rossi published a catalogue of his own collection, at the end of which he describes manuscripts in He- 
brew characters, but containing texts in Italian, Spanish, German and Polish (De Rossi 1803-1804). It 
should also be pointed out that the Hebrew script itself can also be an issue for cataloguers. The ancient 
Hebrew script used in the period of the First Temple in Jerusalem fell out of use soon after the return from 
the Babylonian Exile, during the fifth century все. The script which replaced it was actually an Aramaic 
script, variations of which we still use today. A variant of the ancient Hebrew script, though, is still used 
by the Samaritans (even in their newsletter) and is found in mediaeval manuscripts, sometimes even as 
marginalia in Judaeo- Arabic texts. 

Hebrew-character manuscripts were produced over a long chronological period of time and in quite 
diverse geographical areas (the earliest surviving Hebrew-character manuscripts appear to be the Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantine in southern Egypt, dating from the fifth century sce. Hebrew manuscripts con- 
tinued to be produced up through the twentieth century). This resulted in a large variety of manuscript 
production techniques and codicological and palaeographical characteristics to which the cataloguer must 
pay attention. Hebrew-character manuscripts were copied throughout the Middle East, in the areas now 
known as Iran, Iraq, Azerbaijan, Syria, Israel, Lebanon, Turkey, and Yemen; and in North Africa, in Egypt, 
Libya, Tunisia and Morocco. (The furthest east that such manuscripts were produced was in Kaifeng, Chi- 
na, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But these perhaps can be set aside as a curiosity. Neverthe- 
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less, early Judaeo-Persian manuscripts from the eighth century found in China’s western desert indicate 
that such manuscripts did find their way quite far to the east. As a matter of curiosity, it should also be 
mentioned that there exist a number of early mediaeval Jewish texts in Arabic characters, including trans- 
literations of Hebrew texts, mostly biblical, into Arabic script. These manuscripts indicate the high degree 
of cultural assimilation found among some groups of Jews at the time.) Hebrew-character manuscripts 
were, of course, also produced throughout Europe, in Spain, France, Italy, England, Germany, Austria, 
the Netherlands, the Balkans, Poland, Russia, and the Crimea. With this in mind, it is possible to raise the 
question as to whether or not a manuscript produced in ninth-century Italy, where the Jewish community 
goes back to the time of the Roman Empire, or sixteenth-century Prague should be considered an oriental 
manuscript, particularly if the language is, let us say, German/Yiddish, even if it is in Hebrew characters. 
This question, however, belongs perhaps more to a discussion of the boundaries of European identity than 
to a handbook on manuscript cataloguing. 

The earliest surviving catalogues of Hebrew-character manuscripts are book lists found in the Cairo 
Geniza. (Almost all of the Geniza book lists were published in Allony 2006. On the Cairo Geniza, see Ch. 
1 § 9.1.2 and below.) More than a hundred such lists have survived, most of them having been written in 
the eleventh to thirteenth centuries. These lists record the contents of private libraries, booksellers’ col- 
lections, synagogue libraries, estate collections, and so on. The books listed may be organized by subject, 
author, or even by the shelf on which they are to be found in the library. Some book lists record whether 
or not the book is bound and what sort of binding it has (many books in this period were left unbound with 
the signed quires lying in a pile on the shelf). 

As with a number of oriental manuscript traditions, systematic cataloguing of Hebrew-character man- 
uscripts in Europe began in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when Hebrew manuscripts were 
catalogued together with other languages such as Arabic or Syriac which made up a library’s oriental 
collection. It appears that the first collection to be catalogued was that of the Rijksuniversiteit in Leiden 
which had received the manuscript collections of Josephus Scaliger and Levinus Warner. Catalogues of 
this collection were published in 1674 (Spanheim 1674) and again in 1716 (Senguerdius et al. 1716). This 
collection was catalogued again a number of times afterwards by Moritz Steinschneider in 1858 and by 
Albert van der Heide in 1977. An inventory of the collection was published by Jan Just Witkam in 2007 
(most of the Hebrew manuscripts are listed in volume I). Such recataloguing over the years is typical of a 
number of the larger collections of Hebrew manuscripts. Also to be mentioned is the catalogue of the ori- 
ental manuscripts held by the Bibliothéque nationale de France in Paris, published in 1739 (Melot 1739). 
The basis for the Hebrew section was the work done in 1689 by a converted Jew, Louis de Compiegne, 
and then revised by Abbé Eusébe Renaudot. In 1752, a catalogue of the oriental manuscripts held in the 
Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence was published by Antonio Biscioni (1752). The Maronite 
cleric Giuseppe Assemani and his nephew Stefano published in 1758 and 1759 a catalogue of the Syriac 
and Hebrew manuscripts held by the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, most of which Giuseppe Assemani 
himself had acquired for the library (Assemani — Assemani 1758—1759). The descriptions of the Hebrew 
manuscripts were actually prepared by the scriptor hebraicus Giovanni Costanzi. This printed catalogue 
was preceded by handwritten lists of Hebrew manuscripts compiled in the seventeenth century by Carlo 
Federigo Borromeo, Giovanni Battista Jonah and Giulio Morosini. In 1693, the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford acquired the Pococke and Huntington collections of oriental manuscripts, which included manu- 
scripts in Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic. A catalogue of these collections was published by Johannes Uri in 
1787 (Uri 1787). 

These early catalogues were prepared by individuals who were not great scholars of Hebrew literature, 
to say the least, and the cataloguing descriptions are often of limited value. For example, the Assemani 
catalogue of the Vatican manuscripts was seen by contemporary readers ‘to include a considerable number 
of errors of transcription, identification and interpretation, and even forgeries’ (Proverbio 2008). An ex- 
ception to this would be De Rossi’s catalogue (De Rossi 1803-1804). Nevertheless, these catalogues were 
of considerable historical importance, for through their descriptions and transcriptions of sample texts, 
they exposed European scholars to Hebrew texts for which they had few sources of information. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, this situation changed, as Jewish scholars who were 
part of the movement known as Wissenschaft des Judentums began to take part in cataloguing manuscript 
collections. These individuals often combined a rabbinic education with university training. As opposed 
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to the earlier catalogues, the catalogues produced by these scholars focused mainly on Hebrew-character 
manuscripts, although sometimes including Arabic-character manuscripts of Jewish texts. Moritz Stein- 
schneider, the father of modern Jewish bibliography, among his many publications also published a series 
of Hebrew manuscript catalogues. These include catalogues of the Hebrew manuscript collections held 
by the libraries in Leiden, Munich, Hamburg and Berlin (Steinschneider 1858, 1875, 1878, 1897). His 
catalogue of the printed Hebrew books in the Bodleian Library also contains some cataloguing comments 
on some manuscripts at the end (Steinschneider 1852—1860). In this period, catalogues were made for 
some of the largest collections of Hebrew manuscripts at the time, those of the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France in Paris, the Bodleian Library in Oxford and the library of the British Museum. Work on a new 
catalogue of Hebrew manuscripts held by the Bibliothéque nationale de France was begun by Salomon 
Munk in 1838. When his eyesight failed in 1850, the effort was continued by Joseph Derenbourg and 
then completed in 1865 by Hermann Zotenberg who described the Samaritan manuscripts (Zotenberg 
1866). Adolf Neubauer began re-cataloguing the Hebrew manuscripts of the Bodleian Library in 1868 
and the first volume of the catalogue appeared in 1886 (Neubauer 1886; a supplement to this catalogue 
was also published, Beit-Arié — May 1994). A second volume, completed by Arthur Cowley, appeared in 
1906 (Neubauer — Cowley 1906). The collection of the British Museum (now the British Library) was 
described by George Margoliouth in three volumes published from 1899-1915. A fourth volume of the 
catalogue prepared by Jacob Leveen appeared in 1935. Even though the title of his catalogue indicates that 
it includes the Samaritan manuscripts, they were actually not catalogued until Alan О. Crown’s catalogue 
was published in 1998. 

These catalogues are characterized by accurate, sometimes quite lengthy descriptions of the manu- 
scripts’ contents. Colophons and owners’ marks are quoted and information on obscure authors or indi- 
viduals is provided when available. Codicological information is generally limited to number of folia, a 
general description of quiring, the material of the manuscript and size. One problem in these catalogues is 
a lack of uniformity in palaeographic terminology. Some catalogues were also organized by subject and so 
re-numbered the manuscripts in their collections. While this is a convenience for users who are interested 
in a particular field, it has created a significant amount of confusion over the years. In addition to the col- 
lections mentioned, many other collections, often smaller ones, have been catalogued. Information con- 
cerning collections of Hebrew-character manuscripts and their catalogues can be found in Richler 1994. 

Recent years have seen some important developments in the methods of cataloguing Hebrew-charac- 
ter manuscripts. Among these is the increased use of teamwork in cataloguing large manuscript collec- 
tions. Hebrew-character manuscripts contain texts from an extremely large variety of subjects and genres, 
in numerous languages. One individual cannot be expected to acquire the knowledge required in order to 
provide accurate and in-depth cataloguing. Furthermore, a team of cataloguers/researchers can deal with 
a large collection in a much shorter period of time than the many decades required when cataloguing was 
done by an individual or two. Two collections recently catalogued in this way are the Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana (Richler et al. 2008) and the Biblioteca Palatina in Parma (Richler — Beit-Arié 2001). Both 
catalogues were edited by Benjamin Richler, who served for many years as the director of the Institute 
for Microfilms of Hebrew Manuscripts (IMHM, see below) located in the National Library of Israel in 
Jerusalem. The IMHM has a team of such specialists who contributed to these catalogues. The teamwork, 
however, went further. The expert codicological and palaeographical descriptions were provided by Mala- 
chi Beit-Arie, who has served many years as the director of the Hebrew Paleography Project. 

It is relevant at this point to mention that there are still no published detailed, systematic catalogues 
for some of the largest collections of Hebrew-character manuscripts. These include the collections of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, the Firkovitch collections held by the Russian National 
Library in St Petersburg, the Russian State Library in Moscow (which among other collections holds the 
very important Guenzburg collection), the Vernadsky Library in Kiev, and the National Library of Israel 
(for some of these collections there do exist handlists, partial type-written descriptions, or partial descrip- 
tions in Internet databases). 

The second development in recent and on-going cataloguing efforts is the use of digitized databases 
accessible on the Internet. The first and perhaps most important digital database I would like to describe 
is that of the IMHM mentioned above. The IMHM was founded in 1950 for the purpose of gathering mi- 
crofilms of manuscripts in Hebrew characters from all manuscript collections around the world, a sort of 
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literary ingathering of the exiles. In 1963, the Institute became part of the National Library in Jerusalem. 
Sitting in the Institute, one can easily move around the world, going from library to library, bringing to- 
gether manuscripts in a way which would be quite difficult if one had physically to visit the libraries hold- 
ing them. In addition to searching out Hebrew-character manuscripts and making microfilms, the IMHM 
also began to catalogue the manuscripts based on the microfilm images it had received. For many years, 
the cataloguing information was kept in a card catalogue. When the National Library began to digitize its 
card catalogues a number of years ago, the Institute also began to convert its cataloguing information to 
digital format and to add all new cataloguing data directly into a digital database called ALEPH, much 
in the form of free text fields. The result of this effort is that today there is a digital record for nearly 
every Hebrew-character manuscript in the world. The cataloguing records are not all uniform. There 
were years when the IMHM took in thousands of microfilms and the records were necessarily done in a 
cursory fashion. Many records are stubs, labelled as temporary records, and may only contain author or 
title information, or a brief description of the manuscript. On the other hand, there are many manuscripts 
which have quite full cataloguing information. This database is now accessible on the Internet by way of 
the National Library of Israel’s website (<http://www.nli.org.il>). The IMHM can also thus provide us 
with some rough statistics. According to their microfilm collection, there are more than 86,000 Hebrew- 
character manuscripts (not including geniza fragments), which are held by more than 700 public libraries 
and private manuscript collections. 

The second Internet database to be described is concerned with the manuscripts found in the Cairo 
Geniza (on the ‘Cairo Geniza’ see Ch. 1 § 9.1.2, on the Jewish geniza tradition see also Ch. 3 § 3.21). 
The Ben Ezra Synagogue was first built in the middle of the tenth century and, after various re-buildings 
and renovations, still stands today. The manuscript fragments placed in its geniza were not buried for the 
most part and were preserved by the dry Egyptian climate and the continuous use of the synagogue. The 
congregation’s reverence for the written word was not limited to sacred texts. They threw into the geniza 
bits and pieces of almost anything that was written. The Cairo Geniza thus contained fragments of a very 
wide variety of texts in a diversity of languages and scripts, reflecting the dynamic religious and intellec- 
tual world of the mediaeval Jewish community in Egypt. It also had a very large amount of documentary 
material from which the daily life, politics and business activity of the community can be reconstructed. 
Pieces of autograph manuscripts by famous individuals such as Maimonides are to be found together with 
someone else’s (eleventh-century) shopping list. (There has been a recent spate of publications concerning 
the Cairo Geniza. For an overall description, one may consult Reif 2000; Hoffman — Cole 2011.) 

This Geniza was emptied out by various individuals at the end of the nineteenth century, most notably 
by Solomon Schechter of Cambridge University, and the manuscript fragments have been spread around 
the world, with the largest collections to be found in the Cambridge University Library, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, Oxford, the British Library and dozens of other public and private collec- 
tions. There are approximately 250,000 fragments, most consisting of one to ten folia, although there are 
some having dozens, even over a hundred folia. Cataloguing of the various Geniza collections has been 
rather sporadic, although a few libraries, such as Oxford or Cambridge (for parts of its collection), do have 
detailed printed catalogues. 

Albert Friedberg of Toronto established the Friedberg Genizah Project in 1999 with the aim of en- 
couraging and organizing research in the field. Out of this has come a very sophisticated website on which 
are being placed high-quality digital images of almost all of the Cairo Geniza fragments together with 
cataloguing and bibliographical information, transcriptions and translations (access through the portal 
<http://www.jewishmanuscripts.org>). The cataloguing program developed for the project entails digital 
encoding of a large number of details, including many elements of the physical description of a fragment, 
its content, and palaeographical and codicological elements. This allows for complex searches of the data- 
base. Furthermore, the website is designed to encourage communication and cooperation among scholars 
of Cairo Geniza manuscripts with a number of ways for users to add information to the site, including a 
forum for discussion, making the database a shared project of scholars. 

There was a second important geniza in Old Cairo, that of the Karaite Synagogue. This synagogue had 
a library and the geniza seems to have been used mostly to store its worn-out books. This geniza thus for 
the most part contained literary manuscripts, with a significant percentage of them being large manuscripts 
(up to 1,005 folia). Most of these manuscripts were removed in 1863 by Abraham Firkovitch, a Crimean 
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Karaite born in Lutsk. The manuscripts were subsequently sold by Firkovitch’s family to the Imperial 
Public Library in St Petersburg (now the Russian National Library). Abraham Firkovitch actually acquired 
manuscripts from a number of sources during his trip to the Middle East, but the vast bulk of what became 
to be known as the Second Firkovitch Collection apparently came from the geniza of the Karaite Syna- 
gogue in Old Cairo. Firkovitch collected the manuscripts of his first collection (also sold to the Imperial 
Library) during an earlier trip through the Caucasus and Crimea (on the formation of Firkovitch’s collec- 
tions, see Elkin — Shapira 2003). The Firkovitch Collections have been divided by the Russian National 
Library into several sections (a brief description of the divisions of the collection may be found in Sklare 
2003, 895, 905-908). The largest part of the collection is that of the sections containing Judaeo-Arabic and 
Arabic materials, having nearly 10,000 shelfmarks. This is by far the largest gathering of Judaeo-Arabic 
materials, mostly from the tenth to fifteenth centuries. This collection is extremely important as most of 
the works contained in its manuscripts are unknown (or nearly unknown) to scholarship. A considerable 
number are unica. From the Stalin period until glasnost, these collections were virtually terra incognita, 
closed to western scholars, until they, too, were microfilmed and made available in Jerusalem. The daunt- 
ing but essential task of cataloguing this collection was taken up by a team of researchers of the Center 
for the Study of Judaeo-Arabic Culture and Literature, a unit of the Ben-Zvi Institute for the Study of 
Jewish Communities in the East in Jerusalem. The cataloguing records of this team are entered into both 
the ALEPH database of the IMHM and the Friedberg Genizah Project database. Up to the present, approxi- 
mately 3,500 manuscripts have been catalogued. 

The final digital cataloguing project to be described is concerned with what has been called the *Eu- 
ropean Genizah’. In the mediaeval period and the renaissance, folia taken from early European Hebrew 
manuscripts were used for binding notarial files and were also glued together to make a kind of ‘cardboard’ 
used in book bindings. Projects have been set up in a number of countries to recover these fragments. And 
indeed, thousands of such manuscripts have been identified in various libraries and collections in Austria, 
England, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Slovakia, Spain, Switzerland and the Czech Republic. 
For many years, the national projects worked more or less independently of one another, some establish- 
ing their own databases or inventories, while others are in a less advanced stage. A network called ‘Books 
within Books’ (<http://www.hebrewmanuscript.com>) was established in 2007 in order to bring together 
all of the separate initiatives concerned with the ‘European Genizah’. Among its activities, this network is 
setting up an online database which will be accessible to registered users. The network is coordinated by 
Judith Olszowy-Schlanger of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne. 

We have thus gone from the beginnings of the cataloguing of Hebrew-character manuscripts in the 
eleventh century to the new possibilities of cataloguing made available to us in the twenty-first century. 
And all of this is but an aid to help us understand the remnants left to us of the cultural world of people 
writing in Hebrew characters in the tenth, or perhaps fifteenth, centuries. 
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2.7.1 Types of catalogues of Hebrew manuscripts (JdB-MTO) 


It is well known that it was in the early 1950s that the foundations of modern codicology were laid and 
the range of the discipline defined. Alphonse Dain (1896—1964), who first coined the term ‘codicology’ 
in 1944, intended it to include the history of manuscripts and manuscript collections, research on their 
current locations, problems of cataloguing, the coverage of catalogues, the trading of manuscripts and 
their use, but not the study of the material production of the book, which together with analysis of the 
script belonged more properly, in his view, to the field of palaeography. Reaction to this position was 
expressed by the Belgian Francois Masai (1909-1979), founder in 1946 of the journal Scriptorium, who 
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in two articles in that same journal (Masai 1950, 1956) called for a separation between ‘paléographie’ 
and ‘codicologie’, saying that the former should concern itself with the study of script on any writing 
surface, and independently of it, whereas the latter should focus on analysis of the material production of 
the manuscript, establishing a sort of archaeological study of the book (Masai 1950, 293). This percep- 
tion led to the establishment of two views on the range of codicological work: one which understands the 
discipline in its most restrictive sense, as limited to archaeological study of the book in order to describe 
the techniques of production of the book as an artefact, and another broader view which does not content 
itself with such description but also gives itself the mission of interpreting the data both on the production 
and use of the object and on the copying and transmission of the text (Muzerelle 1991, 350 refers to these 
two views as ‘codicologie stricto sensu’ and ‘codicologie au sens large."). 

In the studies which applied the broader view of codicology, the establishment of a chronology and 
a typology in the production of the mediaeval book became fundamental. This led to the emergence of 
several projects designed to catalogue dated manuscripts, since they ensure the dating of physical features 
of the codex and make it possible to establish the chronology of the evolution of production techniques 
of the mediaeval book, which is essential to the dating of codices lacking a colophon. As early as 1953, 
the Comité international de paléographie oversaw a project to catalogue all the Latin manuscripts in the 
world, providing information on the date, place and/or scribe. Following this model of the study of dated 
manuscripts, two figures emerged within the field of mediaeval Jewish history who were to influence the 
development of Hebrew codicology and palaeography until the present day: Colette Sirat and Malachi 
Beit-Arié. 1965 saw the creation of the Comité de paléographie hébraique—rn"39n WDNIMN PND »y5n, 
with the participation of the Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes of the CNRS, the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, and the Jewish National and University Library (today the National Library 
of Israel). The first volume of Manuscrits médiévaux en caracteres hébraiques portant des indications de 
date jusqu'à 1540—qw*'5 пір ЛУ PANN WYL дуал) aay Pon Aix (Sirat et al. 1972; Beit-Arié et 
al. 1979; Sirat — Beit-Arié 1986), appeared in 1972, and the idea was that each entry would occupy one 
or several loose-leaved sheets, so that the reader could organize the descriptions in accordance with her 
or his needs, following either a chronological criterion (the first volume covered the period from 1207 
to 1528), or a geographical or thematic one. Despite these possibilities, the final intention of the authors 
was to present the manuscripts in the chronological order in which they had been copied, for it is the only 
criterion by which to establish the development of the typologies of production of the manuscript Hebrew 
book throughout the Middle Ages. The numbering of the entries reveals the chronological criterion behind 
the concept of the catalogue of dated manuscripts. The description of the oldest manuscript in the first vol- 
ume (Paris, BnF, Hébreu 82; copied in 1207) is given the number I,1, the Roman numeral standing for the 
number of the catalogue volume. The most recent (Jerusalem, Schocken Institute, 13869) is number I, 179. 

The publication of the third volume of Manuscrits médiévaux en caractéres hébraiques in 1986 co- 
incided with a period in which so-called quantitative codicology had already taken its first steps. This 
was a new methodological approach nourished indirectly by post-structuralist theories of the text which 
benefited from the new computer tools developed in the early 1980s. The publication in 1980 of Pour 
une histoire du livre manuscrit au Moyen Áge. Trois essais de codicologie quantitative (Bozzolo — Ornato 
1980) represented a sort of manifesto of the new approach, not only because it was the first time that 
the word ‘quantitative’ had appeared in association with codicology, but because of the methodological 
approaches it proposed, which were opposed to an understanding of the mediaeval book as an object of 
cultural analysis. According to these new approaches, the aim was not to analyze an object and understand 
its function in relation to its material, intellectual and cultural context. The key was to define the material 
elements which could be unequivocally described in order to study them in large groups or entire ‘popula- 
tions’ of manuscripts from a particular period and area, and be able to understand their use, application 
and evolution (Derolez 1988, 5, explains: ‘Which aspects can a catalogue deal with? Since the aim is to 
compare many manuscripts, only those facts which lend themselves to a rapid and unequivocal descrip- 
tion’ (our translation and italics)). 

Within the framework of the research carried out by the Comité de paléographie hébraique and before 
the third volume of Manuscrits médiévaux en caractéres hébraiques even came out, Beit-Arié published 
the first manual ever to be entirely devoted to Hebrew codicology (Beit-Arié 1977). The book had a 
clearly quantitative methodology aimed at tracing the most important tendencies in the production of me- 
diaeval Hebrew manuscripts, following geo-cultural criteria and, as far as possible, using a chronological 
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perspective (Beit-Arié 1977, 12—13 mentions even at this early date that the working process includes the 
recording of information on computer tapes for its subsequent analysis). Commenting on the quantitative 
approach, Colette Sirat, who has admirably analysed and interpreted Hebrew manuscript culture in the 
Middle Ages (Sirat 2002), has highlighted just how little attention has been paid by quantitative codicol- 
ogy to the text and the individuality of manuscripts. She defends the idea of the specificity of each manu- 
script as an historical artefact subject to cultural analysis. In her opinion, the ‘population’ of manuscripts 
examined by quantitative codicology has to be representative of total production, and her view is that this 
does not occur in the domain of Hebrew manuscripts since the vast majority of surviving codices were 
written between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries, with very few examples from before 1200. She also 
stresses the fact that quantitative codicology occasionally forgets that the manuscript is fundamentally a 
bearer of text. For Sirat, textual production and transmission cannot be separated from the production and 
transmission of the physical book, and we cannot therefore omit to highlight and value all the features 
relating to these processes in each manuscript individually. 

This is best exemplified in the ongoing cataloguing project of the Hebrew manuscripts in the Bib- 
liothéque nationale de France, coordinated by Sirat (the volumes of this catalogue are appearing in the 
series published by Brepols entitled Manuscrits en caractéres hébreux conservés dans les bibliothéques 
de France: Catalogues, as a joint initiative carried out by the Bibliothéque nationale de France and the 
Institut de recherche et d'histoire des texts, CNRS). The importance of the material characteristics of the 
individual manuscript lies at the heart of this catalogue. Each of the entries in the catalogue is made up of 
three parts which reflect the three areas of description of interest in an approach in which the manuscript 
is analysed as a cultural artefact: first, a physical description of the codex, based on the composition and 
structure of the quires; second, a description of the content, with a mention of any added material or later 
interventions; and third, a section dedicated to the history of the codex containing a reconstruction of the 
use and transmission of the object (and, therefore, of the text which it transmits) based on the colophon 
and any later annotations, as well as signs of use and ordering to be found within the manuscript (five 
volumes came out so far: Bobichon 2008, Di Donato 2011, Del Barco 2011, Bobichon 2014, Ciucu 2014). 

Extensive codicological descriptions, with the identification of the production area and the type of 
script, differentiation of hands and of the codicological strata in relation to the texts, in addition to dating 
based on the documentation of the dated manuscripts, are provided by the recent catalogues of Oxford 
(Beit-Arié – May 1994), the Biblioteca Palatina in Parma (Richler — Beit-Arié 2001), and the Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana (Richler et al. 2008). 

The manuscripts catalogued in the previous examples belong to a single library. However, various 
cataloguing projects since the beginnings of codicology as a discipline in the 1950s have been guided 
by different selection criteria. These ‘special’ catalogues follow one or several criteria such as the type 
of manuscript (catalogues of decorated and illuminated manuscripts), thematic criteria (catalogues of 
biblical codices), special situations (auction catalogues), geographical criteria (by region or country of 
production or by location) and chronological criteria. As far as the chronological criterion is concerned, 
in addition to the development of various tools focusing on a particular aspect of production (for instance, 
ruling or watermarks, cf. Dukan 1988 and Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda 1997) a new catalogue of dated Hebrew 
manuscripts has seen the light, entitled Codices hebraicis litteris exarati quo tempore scripti fuerint exhi- 
bentes—TPANN эхо nyan nmn PAY ANIA т 0305 nay mansana WINX (Beit-Arié et al. 1997; Glatzer et al. 
1997; Sirat et al. 2002; Beit-Arié et al. 2006). This work complements the one published between 1972 and 
1986 and focuses on the immediately previous period, from the start of the Middle Ages until 1280. The 
need to produce this new catalogue arose when foreign researchers gained access to the Russian collections 
of Hebrew manuscripts after the fall of the Soviet regime, a development which had a truly revolutionary 
effect on the study of mediaeval Hebrew manuscript culture. Indeed, most of the earliest codices which 
appear in the first three volumes of this work are from the collection of the Russian National Library in St 
Petersburg. The first volume was published in 1997, and the four which have so far appeared cover all the 
extant dated Hebrew manuscripts until 1200. 

Concerning the geographical criteria, Javier del Barco's catalogue of the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Region of Madrid is an example of a catalogue gathering different collections in one particular region (Del 
Barco 2003-2006). Judith Olszowy-Schlanger's pioneering work Les manuscrits hébreux dans l'Angleterre 
médiévale: étude historique et paléographique (Olszowy-Schlanger 2003) focuses on the production of 
Hebrew manuscripts in one specific geographical region, and admirably combines the presentation of 
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manuscript descriptions in an appendix with the study and interpretation of the data which constitute the 
work’s main contribution. Indeed, the geographical distribution of manuscript production is a key aspect 
to bear in mind when seeking to understand Hebrew manuscripts. Jews played an active role in all the pro- 
cesses of cultural contact and exchange in different areas across Europe and around the Mediterranean, and 
the objects they produced, especially manuscripts, are hybrid products which participated in the artistic 
and technical trends in these areas. Therefore, a comparative view of Hebrew manuscripts in relation with 
Latin (and Romance), Greek and Arabic manuscript production has increasingly been adopted since the 
mid-1970s, and has offered very promising results, both in the field of codicology and in that of palaeog- 
raphy. In the latter, Beit-Arié has shown that cursive and semi-cursive Hebrew scripts were developed in 
the different cultural areas by reference to the script used by the surrounding host culture (Beit-Arié 1993). 
The use of the comparative method in Hebrew manuscript culture has led codicologists working on west- 
ern codices to compare production techniques of Latin, Greek, Arabic and Hebrew manuscripts in order to 
explore which elements might constitute a ‘universal grammar of the codex’, and to identify the structural 
elements common to most artisanal traditions (Maniaci 2002a, 25). 
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2.8. Catalogues of Persian manuscripts (IP) 


Persian manuscripts were produced from the tenth century to the early twentieth century. The number of 
surviving manuscripts is not known. According to Mahmoud Omidsalar, there are one million Persian 
manuscripts in various private and public collections in the Middle East and India (Omidsalar 2004). The 
World Survey of Islamic Manuscripts published in 1992—1994 provides information on numbers of Persian 
manuscripts in various libraries and private collections worldwide. The information provided is not exact 
and serves only as an indication, but it does suggest that Omidsalar's one million is somewhat too gener- 
ous a figure; c.500,000—600,000 might be closer to the mark. 

The cataloguing of Persian manuscripts in European libraries began in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Among the major holdings to be catalogued were the Persian manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The collection consisted of 2,536 manuscripts that were described by Charles Rieu in a three-volume cata- 
logue printed in 1879-1883. About a decade later (1895), Rieu published a supplement volume describing 
a further 425 Persian manuscripts acquired by the British Museum since 1883. Rieu's catalogue is a good 
example of the classical standard of Persian catalogues providing detailed information on the contents of 
the manuscripts. The codicological information is sparse, consisting of the number of folia, size of the 
codex, number of lines to page, the size of text area, the name of the calligraphic style used by the scribe, 
and, finally, the copy date. Details of the paper and the binding are not given but decorations are briefly 
mentioned. 

The focus of the catalogue is clearly on the correct identification of the texts and the description of 
their content. In addition, Rieu exerted himself to give detailed information on the authors, and, accord- 
ing to Rieu himself, the aim of the catalogue was not only to function as a guide to the collection but also 
to serve as ‘a useful book of reference to the student of Persian literature’ (Rieu 1879—1883, III, xxvii). 
Bibliographical reference works on Persian literature were not yet available in Rieu's time and it was not 
before the early twentieth century that Charles Ambrose Storey (1888—1968) began to work on his life- 
work Persian Literature, A Bio-bibliographical Survey (Storey 1927—1958, 1971-1977). Storey's model 
was Carl Brockelmann's Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur that had been published in 1899-1902 but 
where Brockelmann had an edited version of Hagg1 Halifa's (1609—1657 св) bibliographic lexicon Kasf 
al-zunün at his disposal as a major source, Storey had to glean the required information from published 
manuscript and book catalogues of uneven quality. Storey did not complete his arduous task, and even 
though the continuation of his work commenced by Francois de Blois in the early 1990s resulted in the 
publication of volume 5, the whole work still remains incomplete (Bregel 2005). 
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As a comprehensive survey of Persian literature is still waiting to be written, the best catalogues— 
old and new—remain important sources for both cataloguers and scholars. Among other bibliographical 
sources is Ада Bozorg Tehrani’s (1876—1970 се; 3“ ed. 1983) al-Dari a ilā tasanif al-St‘a, a survey of 
all classes of literature written by Shi'a authors. Ада Bozorg Tehrani’s survey is written in Arabic but 
contains entries on Persian works, as well. For the purposes of identifying texts and authors, a good recent 
catalogue is Fehrest by Sayyed Ahmad Hosayni describing the vast holdings of manuscripts in the library 
of Ayatollah al-‘Ozma Nagafi Маг“а3т in Qom (Hosaynt 1975-2010). For identifying anonymous verses 
of poetry, a good internet based resource is <http://ganjoor.net/> containing a searchable database of the 
verses of, until now, 49 Persian poets. 

The above mentioned 38-volume catalogue of the library of Ayatollah al-‘Ozma Nagafi Mar aii fol- 
lows the classical standard by focusing on the texts and providing only very little codicological infor- 
mation. It provides ample quotations of the beginnings and endings of the texts, short summaries of the 
content and occasionally tables of content. In addition the catalogue has three separate index volumes 
listing authors, titles, subjects and places. Each catalogue volume contains an appendix with black and 
white photos of some of the manuscripts. 

One of the recent trends in cataloguing Persian manuscripts is to move from printed catalogues to 
electronic ones. Some libraries have included manuscripts in their electronic catalogues. These library 
catalogues give only the minimum of information on each manuscript (title, author, language, shelfmark) 
as is the case with the British Fihrist—Islamic Manuscripts Catalogue Online («http://www.fihrist.org. 
uk/>). Others attempt to give similar information as in the classical printed catalogues, for example Emilie 
Savage-Smith's electronic catalogue Islamic Medical Manuscripts at the National Library of Medicine, 
Bethesda, Maryland (<http://www.nlm.nih.gov/hmd/arabic/welcome.html>). An additional feature of this 
particular catalogue is that it uses a hypertext feature to give additional bio-bibliographical information 
and explanations of textual and codicological terminology. 

The best electronic catalogues take the presentations beyond the classical standard to include more 
profound codicological details and to provide digitized images for browsing. Until now, the best of the 
more ambitious electronic catalogues is the Islamic Manuscript Collection at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor (<http://www.lib.umich.edu/islamic/>) that contains complete digital images allowing the user 
to browse the pages and zoom into details. The catalogue entries contain extensive description of the 
manuscripts as physical objects and give details of collation, layout, script, decoration, support and bind- 
ing. Thus, the catalogue caters for a larger variety of interest than the classical catalogues that mainly ben- 
efited the philologists and other text based scholars. The University of Michigan catalogue gives relevant 
information to codicologists and art historians, as well. 
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2.9. Catalogues of Slavonic manuscripts (PAm) 


At least since the mid-nineteenth century the cataloguing and description of Slavic mediaeval manuscripts 
has constituted an important field within Slavic studies. Most catalogues have been focused on individual 
collections that are located in a particular place or in a particular repository (for a still useful example see 
Gorskij — Nevostruev 1855—1869), but also union catalogues with different scopes have been published 
(cf., for example, Svodnyj katalog ed. Smidt et al. 1984, which describes Slavic manuscripts written in the 
eleventh to thirteenth centuries located in more than twenty repositories in the then Soviet Union). 

The total number of Slavonic manuscripts is unknown, but an estimate of 60,000—80,000 may perhaps 
be not too far from the actual number. Out of these, the Russian National Library in St Petersburg seems 
(according to the statement on its website) to hold c.30,000, but there are impressive collections also in 
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Moscow, Kiev, Sofia, Belgrade, Skopje, Mount Athos, etc. The extant catalogues of various collections 
cover perhaps one third of the estimated total. 

In most Slavic countries, the descriptions of their respective collections have also served a goal of 
establishing national scholarship: thus, collections located in Russia have as a rule been described by 
Russian scholars in Russian, collections located in Bulgaria by Bulgarian scholars in Bulgarian, etc. Thus, 
paradoxically, manuscripts written in Church Slavonic, the supranational ecclesiastical language common 
to the Slavic Christian Orthodox culture (albeit with local varieties and subvarieties), are even today usu- 
ally described in the language of the country where they are located (for recent examples cf. Naumow — 
Kaszlej 2004; Holovata — Kol’ buh 2007). However, collections located in non-Slavic countries have more 
often been described in more widely used languages such as French, German, or English (cf., for example, 
Roubetz 1919; Matejic 1983; Steensland 2005), or in Russian, which in some non-Slavic countries such 
as, for example, Sweden, sometimes has functioned as the ‘default’ Slavic language for the publishing 
of Slavic scholarship (cf., for example, Davidsson 1975a, with a parallel version in Swedish, Davids- 
son 1975b; Glubokovskij 1918, with a separate translation into French, Glubokovskij 1919). Bilingual 
catalogues of Slavic manuscripts were also published in some of the non-Russian republics of the Soviet 
Union (cf., for example, the Russian-Moldavian catalogue by Ovéinnikova-Pelin 1989). 

The introduction and rapid spread of digital technologies from the 1990s and later has fundamentally 
influenced not only the production and dissemination of catalogues and descriptions of Slavic manu- 
scripts, but also, and perhaps even more significantly, the accessibility of the described objects them- 
selves (both through 'facsimile' editions and text editions: for the latter the discussion has focused on the 
distinction between the concepts character and glyph and their relation to encoding models such as Uni- 
code, cf. Birnbaum 1996, as well as the discussion at the Fourteenth International Congress of Slavists 
in Ohrid, Macedonia, in 2008, see Birnbaum et al. 2008; Miklas et al. 2008). Of course, various types of 
editions cannot replace the actual manuscript objects for all types of research, but many tasks that would 
earlier have necessitated extensive travel, obtaining of permits, etc. can now be solved much more eas- 
ily provided the researcher has access to a computer with an Internet connexion. During the last decade 
a considerable number of collections of Slavic manuscripts have become accessible through the World 
Wide Web, see, for example, the presentation of some of the most important manuscript collections at 
the Russian State Library in Moscow (Dom Zivonacal’noj Troicy. Slavjanskie rukopisi <http://www.stsl. 
ru/manuscripts/index.php») of the Kopitar collection at the National and University Library in Ljubljana 
(Kopitarjeva zbirka slovanskih kodeksov; <http://www.nuk.uni-lj.si/kopitarjevazbirka/>), and of the col- 
lections of Mediaeval Slavic manuscripts in the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (Srednovekovni 
Slovenski rakopisi vo Makedonija; <http://staroslovenski.nubsk.edu.mk/>). There are also sites focus- 
ing on particular, well-known manuscripts such as, for example, the excellent site on the tenth-century 
Glagolitic Kiev Folia at the Biblioteka Frontistesa (<http://ksana-k.narod.ru/kodex/11_kiev.html>); and 
the Russian National Library site dedicated to the Ostromir Gospel (Ostromirovo evangelie (1056—1057) 
i rukopisnaja tradicija novozavetnych tekstov, «http://ww w.nlr.ru/exib/Gospel/ostr/2). In addition, the 
TITUS project (Thesaurus Indogermanischer Text- und Sprachmaterialien; for Old Church Slavonic see 
<http://titus.uni-frankfurt.de/indexe.htm?/texte/texte2.htm#aksI>) includes both pictures and text tran- 
scriptions of some Old Russian and Old Church Slavonic texts. 

Dissemination of cataloguing data has also been revolutionized by the possibilities of the Internet: 
many nineteenth- and twentieth-century printed catalogues and descriptions of Slavic manuscripts are 
now available through, for example, the Biblioteka Frontistesa (<http://ksana-k.narod.ru/>), Elektronnaja 
biblioteka po paleoslavistike (<http://byzantinorossica.org.ru/paleoslavistics.html>) and other websites, 
and the catalogue records of the Hilandar Research Library microfilm collections can be accessed through 
the Ohio State University Library on-line catalogue. 

However, many catalogues are still published as traditional printed books (cf., for example, Naumow 
— Kaszlej 2004, Holovata — Kol’buh 2007, etc.), even if they sometimes have been produced with the 
help of computer description methodology (cf. Cleminson et al. 2007). At the moment, the possibilities of 
applying the principles of Text Encoding Initiative (TEI; <http://www.tei-c.org/>) seem to promise most 
for the future, but much work is still needed before the potential of this approach will be fully realized. 
Some of the relevant discussion is conducted within the Commission on Computer-Supported Processing 
of Medieval Slavonic Manuscripts and Early Printed Books to the International Committee of Slavists, 
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set up in 1998 (see Obshtezhitie), and since 2003 the journal Scripta & e-Scripta has been publishing ar- 
ticles and materials within this field. Among ongoing cataloguing projects that try to address these prob- 
lems can be mentioned the Russian Manuskript" (<http://manuscripts.ru/>), the Bulgarian Slovo (<http:// 
slovo-aso.cl.bas.bg>), and the Swedish Digitalised Descriptions (cf. Ambrosiani — Granberg 2010). 

To conclude: presently, the most important task seems to be the development of stable methods that 
can combine the best of the scholarly tradition with the new technical possibilities, not only by produc- 
ing new catalogues and descriptions of Slavic manuscripts, but also by integrating both earlier and more 
recent scholarship and making it widely available to both the multinational Slavic research community 
and international research outside the Slavic field. 
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2.10. Catalogues of Syriac manuscripts (ABi) 


Syriac manuscripts must be understood here as a generic term including all manuscripts in Syriac script, 
which served naturally to write Syriac, but also other languages used by Syriac Christian communities: 
mainly Arabic (generally called garšūnī), and occasionally Malayalam, Sogdian, Turkish, Kurdish and 
Persian. Indeed in the libraries of Europe, Middle East and India, all manuscripts in Syriac script are put 
together and described in the same catalogues, regardless of their language, considering the manuscripts 
themselves often mix several languages. Syriac manuscript collections also include manuscripts in Chris- 
tian Palestinian Aramaic, which has its own specific script very closely related to the Syriac script. 

The exact number of Syriac manuscripts is not known but the general estimate is somewhere under 
10,000 (see also General introduction $ 3.12). Alain Desreumaux’s Répertoire des Bibliothèques et des 
catalogues de manuscrits syriaques, published some twenty years ago, listed 858 titles, including both 
full-scale catalogues and articles on particular manuscripts (Desreumaux 1991; a new updated version 
is currently under preparation). By then, most of the major collections of Syriac manuscripts in western 
libraries (London, Vatican, Paris, Berlin, Oxford, Cambridge, all of these collections possessing between 
two hundred and one thousand Syriac manuscripts) had long since been catalogued. Many of the more an- 
cient catalogues which were made between the eighteenth and the late nineteenth century are still widely 
used today. The pioneer work of Giuseppe and Stefano Assemani who catalogued the Syriac manuscripts 
in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, presents in many cases an extremely detailed description of texts; 
one can only regret that their transcription of notes and colophons are sometimes inaccurate (Assemani 
— Assemani 1758-1759). The monumental catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the British Library in 
London by William Wright, the largest collection in Europe, still remains a reference in the field of Syriac 
studies, providing us with an inexhaustible source of information concerning both the texts contained in 
the manuscripts and their history; indeed Wright made the painstaking effort of copying extensively notes 
and colophons both in Syriac and in Arabic, and his dating of manuscripts on palaeographic examination 
is usually sound (Wright 1870—1872). One particular feature of this catalogue, which does not reappear 
in the catalogue of Syriac manuscripts of Cambridge published some years later by Wright, is that the 
descriptions are not organized by shelfmarks but thematically (biblical, service books, theology, etc.). 
Each description concerns not the manuscript as a whole, but a specific codicological unit. As a result, 
the same manuscript can be described in up to twenty different places in the catalogue (see for example 
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MS London, BL, Add. 14667), and the reader has some difficulty in reconstructing mentally the codex as 
a whole in its modern form. 

Since the publication of Desreumaux’s repertory, cataloguing projects have extended to more eastern 
regions and started filling in the gaps in our knowledge of monastic and episcopal or patriarchal librar- 
ies in the Middle East and India, where manuscripts are still kept by the Syriac communities they were 
produced by and meant for. The libraries of the East Syriac Church in Iraq were thus catalogued by cler- 
gymen of the Chaldaean community (Haddad — Ishaq 1998; Ishaq 2005); the same is true for the libraries 
of the Syrian Catholic Church in Lebanon, Syria and Iraq (Sony 1993, 1997, 2005), or the Maronites in 
Lebanon (Baissari 1999, 2001). At the same time were also published detailed handwritten catalogues 
of the collections of the Syriac Orthodox monasteries and churches in Syria and Turkey that had been 
made earlier this century by Mar Filoksinos Yohanna Dolabani, future metropolitan of Mardin (compiled 
between 1920 and 1960; Dolabani 1994a, 1994b, 1994c; Dolabani et al. 1994), and Mar Ignatios Afrem I 
Barsawm, future patriarch of the Syrian Orthodox Church (compiled in the 1910—1920s; Barsawm 2008). 
However, if all of this amounts to considerable new material, many of these catalogues are mere inven- 
tories, which list the main texts with minimal information on the manuscripts themselves, and they only 
rarely meet the standards of cataloguing as far as identification of texts, codicology and palaeography 
are concerned. It must be said, nevertheless that some recent catalogues are much more detailed (for ex- 
ample Rio Sanchez 2011; Harrak 2011; Rio Sanchez — Zomefio 2012). In the field of digital cataloguing, 
the Hill Museum and Manuscript Library in Collegeville (<http://www.hmml.org/research2010/catalog/ 
search_home.asp>) offers descriptions of a large amount of uncatalogued manuscripts in eastern librar- 
ies, not only Syriac for that matter, but pretends to be no more than a first inventory of their very large 
digital library. 

Some recent catalogues stand out in this general picture and appear to draw new trends in Syriac cata- 
loguing. The catalogue of the Syriac fragments from the ‘New Finds’ made in 1975 in the St Catherine 
Monastery on Mount Sinai (see Ch. 1 § 9.3.3) by Sebastian Brock (1995a) is of a very particular type, 
which offers some similarities with catalogues of papyri. It concerns very fragmentary manuscripts, some- 
times mere confetti that were found in the ‘geniza’ of the monastery. It gives an accurate codicological 
description and textual identification of the fragments. Each manuscript is fully documented through pho- 
tographical reproductions, in order to allow the reconstitution of the complete codices with other existing 
fragments in the library of Saint Catherine or in western libraries. In this respect, the catalogue by Mother 
Philothea of the more complete manuscripts found in Sinai in 1975 that was published recently and should 
have offered much more substantial material is a real disappointment (Philothée du Sinai 2008). Differ- 
ent articles by Paul Géhin and Sebastian Brock have nonetheless allowed the reconstitution of these Sinai 
manuscripts (for example Géhin 2009). Another cataloguing project of the same type which concerns the 
Syriac manuscripts that still remain, most very fragmentary, in Dayr al-Suryan in Egypt has just been 
published by Sebastian Brock and Lucas Van Rompay (Brock — Van Rompay 2014). 

The originality of Francoise Briquel-Chatonnet’s catalogue of recent acquisitions in the Bibliothéque 
nationale de France in Paris published in 1997 lies in the attention paid to the history of the manuscript, 
as it takes into account the material aspects of the manuscripts, both palaeographical and codicological 
(Briquel-Chatonnet 1997). Compared to Greek or Latin, palaeographical studies in Syriac are still in their 
infancy and the very broad typology of handwritings elaborated by William Hatch in 1946 in his palaeo- 
graphical album of dated manuscripts (Hatch 1946) definitely needs redefinition and refinement in order to 
be able to date more accurately handwritings and narrow down the age bracket of each manuscript. As for 
codicology, even such basic information as the quire collation had been almost completely ignored by Syr- 
iacists until Briquel-Chatonnet’s catalogue, albeit with some exceptions (Coakley 1993). Mention should 
also be made here of the catalogue of decorated manuscripts by Jules Leroy (1964; see also Ch. 4 § 3.2). 

The breach made into Syriac catalography on the ground of codicology and palaeography is bound 
to widen in the next few years with the completion of several catalogues, for example the projects for 
new cataloguing of the manuscripts in the Syriac Catholic monastery of Charfet in Lebanon (Briquel- 
Chatonnet et alii), in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana in Florence (Pier Giorgio Borbone), in Tbilisi 
and Yerevan (E. Reinhardt and Andrea Schmidt) (for a presentation of some current cataloguing projects: 
Briquel-Chatonnet — Debié forthcoming), but also with such projects as the developing database e-ktobe: 
manuscrits syriaques, which offers updated descriptions of manuscripts, both from textual and codico- 
logical point of view (<http://mss-syriaques.org/>). 
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2.11. Catalogues of Turkish manuscripts (DVP) 


The cataloguing of Turkish (Anatolian / Ottoman) and Turkic (particularly Central Asian / Chagatay) 
manuscript sources has known a comparatively long history. 

As early as 1702, Michael Talman published the Elenchus librorum orientalium manuscriptorum, vi- 
delicet Grecorum, Arabicorum, Persicorum, Turcicorum ... a domino comite Aloysio Ferdinando Marsig- 
li ... collectorum in Vienna (Kut 1972, 210, no. 147). The sixth and last chapter of the catalogue dealt, in 
some detail, with a first bulk of Turkish manuscripts collected by Luigi Ferdinando Marsili (1658—1730) 
(Gullino — Preti 2007) during his sojourns in Constantinople starting from the year 1679. Marsili’s Ot- 
toman collection (now preserved in the University Library of Bologna) is still to be considered the most 
momentous in Italy—by the way, also still in need of a ‘modern’ catalogue. A few decades later, Stefano 
Evodio Assemani (1711—1782; regarding this Maronite prelate, see at least Tisserant 1932; Levi Della 
Vida 1962), the brilliant nephew of Giuseppe Assemani (1687—1768)—in his turn an active collector of 
Turcica (Proverbio 2010, 28 and following)—‘edited’ the Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae et Palati- 
nae codicum mms. Orientalium catalogus. The volume, published in Florence in 1742, was an outstanding 
achievement that has not been superseded. Sadly enough, the invaluable Medicean treasure of Ottoman 
books is also still in need of an analytic, up-to-date catalogue. 

A general and well-documented (if not completely exhaustive) bibliographic glimpse into the field of 
Turkish cataloguing, from the earliest modern records up to the present time, is provided by Kut 1972. His 
itemized list extends also to Afghanistan, India, Iraq, Iran, Cyprus, Lebanon, Egypt, Syria, and obviously 
to Turkey (Kut 1972, 220-228). 

Just a decade later, Eleazar Birnbaum completed his world survey of cataloguing accomplishments 
(Birnbaum 1983a-c, 1984a-b; İhsanoğlu 1984, a special catalogue which actually serves as an index of the 
gigantic four volumes Osmanlı Tıbbi Bilimler Literatürü Tarihi, edited by İhsanoğlu and Şeşen in 2008, 
is not included in Birnbaum 1984b), an authentic watershed in the broader domain of Turcology. Inciden- 
tally, we may recall that, at the very beginning of his career, Birnbaum had set a pivotal benchmark in 
treating the preliminary question of transliteration (Birnbaum 1967; see now Proverbio 2012b). 

Very recently, Türkmen (2010) reviewed and thoroughly analysed the twentieth-century ‘autochtho- 
nous' cataloguing production (it had been preceded by Bayraktar — Lugal 1995)—from the dawn of re- 
publican Turkish history up to 2006—which culminated with the long-lasting TUYATOK project (i.e. the 
Türkiye Yazmalari Toplu Katalogu, The Union Catalogue of Manuscripts in Turkey; cf. also Flemming 
1986). Besides a detailed bibliography (Türkmen 2010, 215-226), the monograph provides useful statis- 
tics, along with a provisional evaluation of the total number of Turkish manuscripts preserved in Turkish 
libraries and collections—though the real number is certainly higher than the 214,272 items mentioned. 

A main question, already raised by Birnbaum 1983a and Kut 1988— whether scholars ought to attend 
primarily to the compilation of extensive checklists that would cast new light on undetected collections, or 
rather perform in-depth analyses of a relatively small amount of manuscripts—now deserves a clear focus. 
Even if one cannot agree entirely with Birnbaum regarding the comparatively low quality of contemporary 
catalogues (see Birnbaum 1983a, 414a: ‘Almost none of the twentieth-century catalogues are comparable 
[to previous ones]. Many reasons have been adduced, among these a shortage of well trained scholars and 
the lack of money for printing and publishing. Such specialized works have, after all, a very limited com- 
mercial market. The fact is that recent catalogues are much more skimpy in their descriptions and evalu- 
ations, and compare unfavourably in other ways too with their counterparts of the nineteenth century’), 
it is true that, in many respects, their average level lies far below that of some special catalogues, such 
as Maue 1996—which, by the way, does not fall within the range of the present paper. Obviously, Maue 
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1996 may be regarded only as an atypical model (all the items included in this catalogue, if not previously 
published, are transcribed in extenso). 

Though an even cursory survey of the last decade’s cataloguing issues is here impossible, one may 
observe that each of the following entries, which concerns only a few major western libraries (Schmidt 
[J.] 2000, 2002, 2006; Kut 2003, Balić 2006; Duda 2008; not to mention the now unavoidable <http:// 
www.yazmalar.gov.tr/>, the present-day version of TUYATOK) reflects a different cataloguing tradition. 
On one side, Duda 2008 represents the German-language area. But its tight, extremely rich structure is 
more due to its being a special catalogue, dealing exclusively with illuminated manuscripts, than to its 
adhering to the Richtlinien (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 1992). On the opposite side there are Kut 
2003 (20107) and Balié 2006. In spite of the fact that this latter is written in German, the only salient dif- 
ference between the two catalogues is to be found in the external description, which is more meagre in 
Kut 2003. Otherwise the structure (quite skeletal) is identical: shelfmark, (external description), author 
and transcribed title, a (very) short incipit, reference to other (few) witnesses, chronological data and 
marginalia. No significant effort to retrieve any additional information, especially in case of anonymous 
texts, is detectable. 

The reliability of such a ‘short-title catalogue’ is quite low. These are only a few examples, among 
many more, of such unreliability. In July 1929 the young Herbert W. Duda (1900-1975), who was final- 
izing his research dealing with the ‘Forty Vezirs’ text, sojourned in Venice, attending to a thorough inquiry 
into the Ottoman collection held by the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana. But, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Marciana Library holds at least two manuscripts which bear this text (Venice, BNM, Or. 182 (= 35) 
and Or. 132 (= 108); see Proverbio 2010, 72), he failed to find either. The reason lies in a severe ambiguity 
in the old manuscript checklist by Pietro Bettio and Giovanni Veludo (1877), which, echoing the Catalogo 
published in Padua in 1792, reads: ‘Historia Sansonis et moralia aliqua’. 

Hindrances of past times? More than seventy years later, a manuscript special list, as exhaustive as 
that which is encompassed in Hazai — Tietze 2006, remains inevitably incomplete. One of the missing 
items is manuscript Manchester, John Rylands Library, Turkish 82. The reason is indirectly revealed by 
the recently published Schmidt [J.] 2011 (see p. 153 and following), which fails to identify the manu- 
script's content. A second missing item is manuscript Ankara, Milli Kütüphane, A 2868, classified as an 
Arabian Nights witness in the on-line catalogue of the National Library of Turkey (<http://www.yazmalar. 
gov.tr/detay_goster.php?k=136863>). 

Nevertheless, although ‘many [catalogues] cannot claim to be more than finding lists, furnished with 
author or title indexes ... we have learned to be grateful for almost any listing that is published, however 
inadequate it may be, because in most cases no other access is available’ (Birnbaum 1983a, 414a). 

When approaching a manuscript, a number of preliminary questions arise in order to describe it, in- 
cluding the question of how to distinguish between the date of the manuscript and that of the text. Oddly 
enough, if the former is not explicitly stated somewhere, the usual (and increasingly well-established) pal- 
aeographic and codicological tools are to be implemented. For the latter, the Turkologist, with few other 
options at his disposal, can rely on the instrument of the ‘linguistische Datierung’, not unknown in other 
fields of research, but for which a sound theoretical base, unavailable elsewhere, is provided by Doerfer 
1993. His methodical classification of linguistic data, along with his chronology of linguistic changes (see 
Doerfer 1993, 26—64), is a paradigm to be implemented into other branches of Turkish tradition. 
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3. Types and kinds of catalogues 


3.1. Types of catalogues: checklists, summary catalogues, analytical catalogues, 
‘special catalogues’ (PB) 


The history of modern cataloguing, the beginnings of which may be attributed to the end of the seven- 
teenth century (Petrucci 2011°, 19-56), has seen three different catalographic models alternate and often 
exist side by side: the inventory or checklist, the summary catalogue and the analytical or full scale cata- 
logue (according to the usual classification of western ‘cataloguing science’). 

The first model, that is the checklist, which has venerable mediaeval precursors, consisting of an 
extremely concise description—author and contents of the work, writing material, number of leaves (spo- 
radically), and some other information—not surprisingly represented the dawn of cataloguing, without 
ever having been completely abandoned, to the point that until recently it has been used to catalogue 
important collections, such as that of the Coptic manuscripts preserved in the Staatliche Museen of Berlin 
(Beltz 1978, 1980). However, an inventory based on a defined classification—alphabetical order of au- 
thors, subject, or similar—should be considered already a real catalogue (Derolez 1979). 

Moreover, despite its limits, the checklist still represents a reasonable option when contingent fac- 
tors—mainly the lack of time and economic resources—do not permit more detailed cataloguing. How- 
ever, being not much more than a bare list, the checklist does not represent a satisfactory solution for the 
necessity of evaluation of a manuscript collection, nor does it offer full knowledge of the collection itself. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the summary catalogue and the analytical catalogue, over time, imposed 
themselves as the only two valid options for a scientific cataloguing. 

While the analytical or full scale catalogue is quite easy to define—consisting of a description, as ac- 
curate and exhaustive as possible, of all the physical and textual elements composing a manuscript (or a 
fragment)—the definition of the summary catalogue is more complex, since it ‘appears definable only in 
terms of subtraction when compared to the analytical catalogue and in terms of addition when compared 
to the bare inventory, and not for what it is in itself’ (Petrucci 2001, 105). In brief, a summary catalogue 
consists of presenting the maximum amount of data compatible with the maximum conciseness. 

Analytical catalogues and summary catalogues have had mixed fortunes over time. Since the Sec- 
ond World War, the first model has seen, among its most valuable applications, that of the Union Cata- 
logue of Oriental Manuscripts in German Collections (Verzeichnis der orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland) and that of the cataloguing of the Vatican Greek manuscripts. It is interesting to point out, 
however, that not all the catalogues which are presented as ‘analytical’ maintain their promise (see for 
instance the case of Keshavarz 1986). On the other hand, the summary catalogue had great success in 
several other catalographic experiences, having been used for the manuscripts of Madrid National Library 
(Inventario general 1953-1995), for those of the Bodleian Library (Madan et al. 1895-1953) or for some 
Italian collections, such as the Rossi collection of the Biblioteca Corsiniana in Rome (Petrucci 1977), to 
mention but a few examples. In all these cases indexes play a very important role. 

Compilers of summary catalogues—and not only they—have not hesitated to express at times their 
dissent or their doubts towards the use of analytical catalogues, underlining their irrepressible defects, 
such as very long times of completion and extremely high costs. 

In the same way, however, compilers of analytical catalogues have often defended their own choice, 
discarding any form of description which is not totally exhaustive (Casamassima 1963, 181—195), al- 
though the most recent guidelines tend to lighten and simplify the description, without invalidating the 
completeness of cataloguing (Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 1973; Derolez 1974a; Institut de re- 
cherche et d’histoire des textes 1977; Jemolo — Morelli 1990). 

It is worth stressing, however, that almost all the works mentioned above take into consideration only 
complete or semi-complete codices and that much less attention has been dedicated to fragments until 
now, although they represent a large part of oriental—and to some extent also of western—manuscript 
heritage. 

It is evident that such an approach depends on the fact that theoretical reflection, rules, guidelines 
and handbooks on cataloguing so far have been produced mainly by specialists in Greek and Latin man- 
uscripts, with particular attention to mediaeval and Renaissance codices. On the other hand, in 1963, 
Casamassima clearly declared: “The notes that we have collected refer exclusively to the manuscripts of 
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western culture, mainly in Latin, and to Greek manuscripts. Manuscripts of other cultures (above all the 
oriental ones) are in fact objects belonging to other sciences, of different traditions of studies which, de- 
spite some affinities, make use of a different methodology’ (Casamassima 1963, 182). 

Such an observation has strongly influenced the following studies. Only recently different oriental 
manuscript cultures have tried to fill this gap and, although without homogeneous results, have set out a 
systematic catalographic and codicological reflection, which of course cannot leave out the experience of 
the cataloguing of Greek and Latin manuscripts, but it adds to this a series of specific problems. 

Whatever the catalographic choice (analytical or summary catalogue) and the cultural and linguistic 
area to which it is applied, however, a good catalogue should have some features which cannot be disre- 
garded: a concise and formular style and a homogeneous and consistent description, which always follows 
the same expositive scheme and makes use of a clear and shared terminology. 

Besides the already described typologies, there are other kinds of catalogues. If the compilation of a 
union world catalogue, which has been proposed several times without ever being effected, turned out not 
to be an achievable enterprise (Richardson 1933-1937; Pelzer 1936, 621-630; Casamassima 1963, 187), 
other ‘special’ or ‘thematic’ catalogues have been more successful. Among these, catalogues of copyists, 
of owners, of collections, and also catalogues of catalogues, although they are much less established in 
oriental manuscript cataloguing than in Greek, Latin, and western catalogues in general. 

The limited competence of scholars involved in cataloguing in art history, however, makes the cat- 
egory of catalogues of decorated manuscripts particularly notable, above all in the field of oriental manu- 
scripts where the ornamentation and miniatures often have a central role. The following pages are there- 
fore dedicated to this specific category. 
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3.2. Catalogues of decorated manuscripts (EBW) 


The first catalogues were written for users who were interested primarily in texts, and at best in codico- 
logical matters. In a standard entry, data on painted decoration were omitted or signalled in general terms 
like ‘illustrations’, ‘illuminations’ or ‘miniatures’, sometimes completed with the number. The binding 
decoration was likewise only mentioned and seldom described. These short observations were occasion- 
ally developed to more comprehensive notices in the case of the texts having decoration as standard (the 
Gospels, the Qur an, etc.) or if that aspect for some reason caught the attention of the cataloguer. How- 
ever, they were seldom systematically provided. Exceptions are catalogues of the manuscripts belong- 
ing to the cultures giving equal importance to text and its illustration. There, a distinction between the 
decorated and undecorated book seems artificial, and in the titles of catalogues words such as ‘decorated’, 
‘illuminated’ or ‘illustrated’ are often omitted (Der Nersessian 1958, 1973b; Richard [F.] 1989; Schmitz 
1997; Nersessian 2002). 

As manuscript decoration and illustration became an important sub-discipline of art history, the need 
for pertinent tools for this kind of study inclined the cataloguers to provide more substantial information 
about this matter. This concerned in the first place Latin manuscripts being the best known and of the 
greatest interest to European scholars. An early example of this approach is the catalogue of the Pier- 
pont Morgan collection in New York (James 1906), a paradigmatic work which after more than hundred 
years still satisfies large groups of researchers, art historians included. The author applied the following 
description categories: title referring to the main text; book's shelfmark; writing material; size; number 
of folia, lines per page or per column; date; type of script; binding with reference to material and type; 
marks of ownership; collation, i.e. structure of the text block given in a numeric formula; textual content; 
ornamentation; list and description of the miniatures; characteristics of painting styles. 

While the descriptions of the decoration in general catalogues gradually improved, art historians still 
found it important to write catalogues devoted exclusively to decorated manuscripts, applying descrip- 
tion criteria which better responded to the interests of this group of scholars (Der Nersessian 1936-1937; 
Robinson [B.] 1958; Hutter 1977—1997). In part of these catalogues, textual contents, even of the great- 
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est interest, are only listed, and the description of codicological characteristics is limited to a minimum 

or omitted (Macler 1924; Marava-Chatzinicolaou — Toufexi-Paschou 1978—1997). In some cases such an 

approach was justified because the manuscripts concerned had been codicologically and philologically 

described on other occasions (for example Sargisyan 1914 and Der Nersessian 1936—1937; Blochet 1900 

and 1926; Hammerschmidt — Jager 1968 and Hammerschmidt 1977b). Some catalogues of decorated 

manuscripts provided very technical and purely codicological data, for instance the ruling schemes and 
the details of binding construction (DZurova 2006). Since the current tendency is to see the manuscript as 

a whole, catalogues that focus exclusively on manuscript decoration, extracting it from its environment, 

are an exception. 

As one can expect, the best balanced level of information concerning decorated manuscripts is achieved 
in works written in cooperation between a philologist and an art historian or involving a whole group of 
specialists (Mackeprang et al. 1921; Luzatto — Mortara-Ottolenghi 1972; Pelikanidis et al. 1974—1991; 
Robinson [B.] — Skelton 1978; Korxmazyan et al. 1984). However, catalogues of this kind are rare, usu- 
ally being planned for important collections belonging to rich institutional or private owners or included 
in long-term national projects. Published in several volumes over a period of years if not decades, they 
follow the same description scheme and the same design (Dublin, Chester Beatty: Der Nersessian 1958; 
Minorski 1958; Arberry et al. 1959-1962; Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek: Buberl 1937; 
Duda 1983, 1992, 2008; Athens, National Library of Greece: Marava-Chatzinicolaou — Toufexi-Paschou 
1978-1997; Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland: Hammerschmidt — Jager 1968; 
Stchoukine et al. 1971). 

Since decorated manuscripts are a minority when compared with all handwritten books, the number 
of dedicated catalogues is also smaller. Among them, not surprisingly, works that deal with manuscript 
cultures distinguished by extensive practice in book decoration and/or written in scholarly centres known 
for their long-lasting tradition in manuscript studies predominate. 

The type of catalogue, quantity of data provided and proportions between the descriptive sections 
are determined by several factors, such as the character of the manuscripts, the accumulated knowledge 
about them, their cultural background, the number of surviving examples, the type of collection, its size, 
accessibility, and, last but not least, the needs of the target audience. Here, catalogues of decorated manu- 
scripts do not differ significantly from general catalogues. For instance, it would be unfeasible to produce 
a reasonably complete catalogue of Ethiopic illuminated manuscripts, their number being even impossible 
to estimate, but such catalogues exist for Syriac and Coptic. 

Among the catalogues of decorated manuscripts one can distinguish the following main types (some 
of them may overlap): 

— manuscripts written in one language and gathered in one country (Lichaéeva 1977; Narkiss 1982; Sed- 
Rajna 1994), institution/library (Adamova 1996, 2012; Furlan 1978—1997; Simpson 1980), collection 
(Welch 1972-1978; Lowry — Nemazee 1988; Eleuteri 1993; Marava-Chatzinicolaou — Toufexi-Paschou 
1978-1997); 

— manuscripts written in one language but dispersed across countries (Leroy [Jules] 1964, 1974); 

— manuscripts written in different languages but gathered in one country/city (Hatch 1931; Lamei 2000, 
2002, 2005, 2013), institution (Gengaro et al. 1959; Pacht – Alexander 1966, 1970, 1973; Schmitz 1997) 
or collection (Plummer 1968; Pelikanidis et al. 1974—1991); 

— manuscripts written in one language, executed during a particular period, kept in one or several places 
(Omont 1929; Popova 1975; Spatharakis 1981; Weitzmann — Galavaris 1990); 

— manuscripts containing a particular text (Grabar [O.] 1984; Feydit 1986; Nersessian 1987); 

— manuscripts selected for an exhibition (whether exclusively of manuscripts or not) (Greene et al. 1934; 
Vikan 1973; Evans — Wixom 1997; Werner [P.] 2002); 

— manuscripts or collections sold by the auction houses (Sotheby's 1977; Fogg 1991); 

— manuscripts executed in a single scriptorium, artistic school or workshop, kept in one or several places 
(Sed-Rajna 1970; Grabar [A.] 1972; Agemian 1991; Mostafa 1960). 

Like general catalogues, many catalogues of decorated manuscripts are preceded by overviews of 
matters raised by the manuscripts collected in the publication, thus supplementing the individual cata- 
logue entries. Consequently, instead of the codicological or palaeographical issues, the authors may pre- 
sent the cultural ambiances/relations, histories of the styles of miniatures, schools of painting, and studies 
on specific iconographic problems (Der Nersessian 1958; Minorski 1958, Weitzmann — Galavaris 1990). 
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Beside these catalogues sensu stricto there are publications complementing data gathered by the cata- 
loguer. Here belong the albums of miniatures (Ma¢avariani 1970; Weitzmann 1977; Popova 1984; Atalla 
2000), the publications accompanying the manuscript exhibitions (Jager 1957; Nersessian 1987; Tahom 
2007), and monographic studies of particular types of manuscripts or groups of manuscripts (Galavaris 
1969; Sevéenko 1990; Narkiss — Sed-Rajna 1976, 1981, 1983, 1990, 1994). Several of them are written, 
at least partly, in the form of catalogue entries. 

Also as a particular category of catalogues one can regard the lists of manuscript collections, divided 
according to the languages and specifying the repository place of the books and the number of codi- 
ces (Buchthal — Kurz 1942; Arberry 1967), the iconographical indexes accompanied by the lists of the 
manuscripts containing the specific subjects (Davis — Norgren 1969; Titley 1977, 1981), and the facsimile 
editions complemented by the publications containing the collection of studies (Ilias Ambrosiana in Cal- 
derini et al. 1953 and Bianchi Bandinelli 1955; Rabbula Gospel in Cecchelli — Furlani 1959; Maqamat 
Al-Hariri 2003). 

Almost all catalogues of decorated manuscripts and similar publications are supplied with illustra- 
tions, often as plates at the end of the book or in an accompanying volume (Werner [J.] 1920; Der Nerses- 
sian 1958; Depuydt 1993; Duda 1983, 1992, 2008). In the early catalogues, drawings, photogravures or 
collotypes were used; later on, black and white photographs and microfiche. In the catalogues published 
before the 1960s, the number of colour illustrations was very limited, an inconvenience that was some- 
times compensated for by descriptions of the colours. 

The number of illustrations included and the decision as to which part of the decoration is reproduced 
depend on the character of the catalogue, but generally priority is given to the miniatures and the orna- 
mentation that is most important from the stylistic and iconographic point of view, the best preserved ones 
and those that have not been published previously. Generally the extent of the manuscript description is 
determined by how much information the reader can extract from the accompanying illustrations. The 
most ambitious publications comply with the principle of total registration of the decorated pages and with 
providing most of them, if not all, in colour (Der Nersessian 1973b has 502 illustrations; Buschhausen 
et al. 1976, 250 illustrations all in colour; Marava-Chatzinicolaou — Toufexi-Paschou 1978—1997, 1,600 
illustrations most in colour). Illustrations of particularly good quality are often featured in catalogues 
by auction houses (Fogg 1991). The importance of illustrations was also recognized by some authors of 
general catalogues, who, while unable to provide data on art historical matters, compensated for this dis- 
advantage by long series of colour reproductions of miniatures and ornamentation from the manuscripts 
described (Lófgren — Traini 1975, 1981; Depuydt 1993; Traini 2011). 

The outlines of the manuscript descriptions used in our catalogues differ, but some categories con- 
stantly appear and may be regarded as standard. Basic information about the text(s), the manuscript's 
provenance and date are always specified, being important for all readers. The number and type of minia- 
tures are provided, an indication of other ornamentation, a note on binding, and frequently also informa- 
tion on the condition of the manuscript. Subsequently, catalogues focus on decoration. The miniatures and 
historiated initials are listed by title or subject in the order of the folia, sometimes also described and com- 
mented on from the stylistic point of view. The same type of presentation may be applied to ornamentation 
(decoration of Canon Tables and calendars, initials, marginal decoration, head and tail-pieces, frames and 
backgrounds, the latter important for Islamic manuscripts), but usually they are grouped in categories, the- 
matic or other, and treated collectively. This approach is useful for richly decorated manuscripts and those 
adorned with small ornamental units (initials, headpieces etc.), which are often repetitive. The colours are 
specified when the reproductions are in black-and-white or omitted. Decoration of undated manuscripts 
is analysed from stylistic and iconographical point of view in order to estimate the date of book produc- 
tion, an approach that requires considerable space for developing the relevant discussion. Notes about the 
identified scribes/painters are provided, followed by the lists of their other works. While manuscripts are 
often grouped by categories according to the contents and arranged chronologically within each group, 
the presentation of decoration follows the chronological order regardless of the textual content, in order 
to give an idea about the artistic evolution within the corpus described. 

Particularly detailed catalogues add to the codicological section information on the size of the min- 
iatures, the place of the ornamentation on the page, the range of pigments and colours of inks used with 
the results of chemical analysis (Uchova 1960; Mathews — Wieck 1994). They give precise descriptions 
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of the covers and the materials used for their decoration. The account of the provenance of the manuscript 
and the circumstances of its production is usually elaborate. The list of miniatures may be completed with 
transliteration and translation of the accompanying captions or, on occasion, longer texts (Der Nersessian 
1973b; Hammerschmidt — Jäger 1968). Sometimes even a synopsis of the story illustrated appears (Ap- 
pleyard 1993). The iconographic peculiarities are examined in a broader context. Comments concerning 
stylistic matters may include comparative material and develop into small monographs on the painting 
schools and artists (Der Nersessian 1958; Korxamazyan 1984). In the bibliography, citations from the 
basic catalogues may be found, alongside with references to the more important recent books and articles 
concerning the decoration of the manuscript described. Iconographical indexes and concordances are 
common. 

Recently, several libraries have placed catalogues of decorated manuscripts on line, in connexion with 
the digitization of their collections. These online catalogues contain images, descriptions and search tools. 
Not infrequently, the selected material is presented in virtual exhibitions. Most of these catalogues are 
regularly updated. The most advanced digital cataloguing still concerns western illuminated books (cf. 
for instance the material presented by the British Library, <http://www.bl.uk/catalogues/illuminatedmanu- 
scripts/welcome.htm>, last access June 2014). 
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4. Syntactical description of manuscripts (РАп)` 


‘Finding the breaks in a volume is the most directly relevant task of codicology, especially for those who are 
interested in texts... But the catalogue—made by a person who did see and handle the manuscript—should at 
least help the reader to be at least aware of at least the more important breaks. And very many catalogues are 
deficient in this respect.’ J.P. Gumbert (1995a, 62) 


Built on the development of codicology and book historical studies, a new awareness of the ancient manu- 
script as a complex object gradually developed in scholarly circles in the second half of the past century 
(for a history of the study of the complexity of the codex, see Andrist et al. 2013, 11-44; see also Ch. 
1 § 1.3.5). Scholars noticed that the way data were presented in standard scholarly catalogues often did 
not make it easy for the readers to understand the historical structure of the object, and sometimes even 
gave food to the suspicion that this complexity had escaped the attention of the cataloguers themselves 
(see Gumbert 1995a, 2010a; Andrist 2008). This led to the development of an important new paradigm 
in organizing the descriptions, which has been spreading in some recent cataloguing projects, a paradigm 
that needs explanation. 


4.1. Most manuscript books are complex objects 


Has any reader ever found a full manuscript, containing one text, written in one shot by one scribe in a 
very regular script, showing no writer’s, reader’s or owner’s notes or marks whatsoever, and still pre- 
served in its original integral and unaltered binding? Maybe such an object, made in recent times, exists. 
But most of the manuscript books oriental scholars work with are from older times. For example, codices 
from the Middle Ages that are kept in today’s libraries always betray some—and usually quite many— 
changes to their original state. 

Of course, the level of complexity varies a lot from one book to another. In some cases, it is limited 
to a few notes and a new binding, or to some restorations and a label with a shelfmark. But in many cases, 
books bear the scars of an adventurous life. For example, an original unit from the ninth century could be 
heavily annotated by several enthusiastic readers, then accidentally mutilated in the eleventh century, and 
immediately but poorly restored. In the twelfth century, a new owner maybe bound it in a larger volume 
together with similar texts, copied at various times by various scribes, putting his name on the first page. 
Another fifty years later, his grandson started a new text on the last two leaves, which were empty, and 
added a small quire in order to finish his copy, etc. There is almost no limit to the types and amount of 
changes ancient manuscript books may have lived through. 

As aresult, an ancient manuscript book can be compared to an archaeological site: the original leaves 
and each set of changes are strata testifying to the progressive making of the object as it is today. If a 
reader wants to understand the history of this book, he or she has to be able to recognize the various 
strata and their specific content, as an archaeologist needs to know which layer any object or stone found 
belongs to (for a similar usage of this metaphor, see Derolez 1974b, 31). In many cases these strata are 
easily identifiable by the direct users of the book, because they were copied by different hands using vari- 
ous scripts, with a different layout and sometimes even a different material support; older folium numbers 
or quire signatures often confirm the diagnosis, or even give a clue to the amount of what has been lost. 
In other cases, the strata are more difficult to identify, for example when a regular scribe, or two scribes 
with very similar hands, produced two different books in different points in time, which were only later— 
sometimes much later—gathered together. On the other hand, two scribes or two artists working together 
on the same project could have produced their respective parts on different quires, with a different ruling 
and layout, or different techniques: this is also a type of complexity, but it informs the analysts about the 
working methods of these people, rather than about discrete strata of the book. 

As one sees, complexity is also a complex concept. There are several types of strata, and the four most 
common ones, which allow for describing almost every situation provided enough information is avail- 
able, can easily be defined. The cases presented in this sub-chapter only aim at explaining the relevance of 
structured descriptions, and the vocabulary used here serves this purpose only (technical vocabulary and 
deeper, more thorough analysis are found in the various descriptive systems; for an introduction to them 
see Andrist et al. 2013, 11-44). 





* This sub-chapter has benefited considerably from discussions with and remarks by J. Peter Gumbert, Marilena Maniaci and 
Paola Buzi, whom the author thanks warmly. 
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Some strata are 'paratactic' constitutive parts of the book. They were produced independently from 
one another and could fairly easily be taken away without damaging their physical integrity or their con- 
tent because they begin and end at boundaries between quires and, in normal cases, their content is also 
self-standing. For example, when two independent books were bound together, there are two strata, but 
both strata were produced independently of one another; they correspond to two different writing projects. 
Let us call them ‘primary strata’. 

In other cases, like most of the restorations or added supplements on new folia, a new stratum on its 
own writing support is produced to supplement an already existing one. Both strata could be physically 
separated, but often with difficulty and damage. One can distinguish two situations: 

a) first, when both strata remain autonomous as far as their content is concerned; this occurs for ex- 
ample when the owner of a volume, let us say an old Gospel book in good shape, has some extra texts 
entirely copied on new quires, for example more New Testament books, and has them then bound with the 
first book. As far as the projects are concerned, this ‘secondary stratum’ was never meant to stand alone, 
even though it can be withdrawn without damaging any of the contents. This situation is sometimes dif- 
ficult to distinguish from two primary strata (or two phases of the same production), but it is important to 
differentiate between them, because, in a codex, a secondary stratum joined to a primary one implies the 
circulation of two books, while the presence of two primary strata implies the circulation of three books 
(see Andrist et al. 2013, 63, 66); 

b) second, when one or both content(s) would be damaged if the strata are separated. For example, 
in the case of an ancient restoration of the first leaves of a codex containing the beginning of a text, on a 
new writing support, the leaves can theoretically be taken out again or unbound, and each of the two result- 
ing parts is coherent as far as their production is concerned (providing there were no other modifications) 
but neither of the two resulting parts contains a full text. In the case of an added table of contents into an 
already existing book, for example, this new stratum can be cut off without damaging the main text; but 
the cut off leaves make little sense alone. In any case, the leaves of the original book clearly belong to the 
primary stratum. The new leaves, however, which were never meant to stand alone and are not textually 
autonomous, can be called a ‘tertiary stratum’. 

Added written elements, small drawings in the margins or full texts copied on empty leaves are new 
contents on already used folia. Even though they can be very important, they are not materially independ- 
ent production and cannot be physically separated from their host folia without damaging them. These are 
“quaternary strata’. 

In some cases, the choice between the strata is not immediately obvious. For example, when a scribe 
starts a new content in an empty part of an existing book, then uses new folia in order to continue his 
work, one could think of a mix of a quaternary and tertiary strata. However, this is not the case, because 
both parts of the new content belong to the same new project and production, which must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the already existing production. Since this new production cannot be taken away without 
damaging the first stratum, it is considered a quaternary one. Another difficult case is that of the lower 
content of palimpsests. It may seem a special type of quaternary stratum because it is a peripheral pro- 
duction when compared with the main strata of the existing book. However, unlike quaternary strata, the 
lower production of a palimpsest is older than the main strata including the upper production. Besides, and 
even more importantly, the lower production implies the existence of another book that it used to belong 
to. As a result, palimpsests must be considered a special type of primary stratum. 

In the past thirty years, codicologists have explored the stratigraphy of the codex from a methodo- 
logical point of view, searching for new concepts and a new vocabulary to describe it (for example Munk 
Olsen 1998). This culminated in the first systematic proposal by J. Peter Gumbert in 2003, published one 
year later, who offered a complete set of concepts and a corresponding terminology, as a result of a long 
evolution testified by a series of publications (Gumbert 2004; for a survey of Gumbert’s evolution, see 
Andrist et al. 2013, 14-15, 17—18, 23—26). It is centred on the now popular notion of the 'codicological 
unit’, defined in the first instance as ‘a discrete number of quires, worked in a single operation, containing 
a complete text or set of texts’ (Gumbert 2004, 25); a manuscript containing more than one codicological 
unit is called a ‘composite’ manuscript. Gumbert also coins a complex vocabulary to designate codico- 
logical units which underwent transformations. Even though this system is fully operative and represents 
a major step forward, it sometimes results in complex expressions or subtle distinctions, which are not 
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fully convincing (see Andrist et al. 2013, 41—44). Besides, the expressions 'codicological units’ and ‘com- 
posite manuscripts’ are sometimes misused in publications by people who do not precisely understand 
them, creating regrettable ambiguities. New research was thus triggered, notably around the concept of 
the ‘production unit’, which can be applied indiscriminately to any stratum of the codex, no matter if it is 
delimited by a quire or a text boundary. In this new system, ‘production units’ are clearly distinguished 
from ‘circulation units’, which describe the full state of a codex at a certain point in time. The history 
of the codex can then be easily modelled as a continuum of circulation units which evolved according to 
added, removed or shifted production units or pieces thereof (Andrist et al. 2013, 59-81). 

Once it is admitted that most manuscript books are complex objects, a few questions, discussed in the 
following paragraphs, remain. What does this complexity means to the user of the manuscript? How does it 
affect the cataloguers and their readers? Is it important, after all, that this complexity be totally or partially 
made visible in their catalogues? And if it is, what are the best ways to achieve it? 


4.2. The importance of the awareness of the strata of the manuscripts 


Any historical research on ancient manuscripts relies to a greater or lesser degree on the dating of what 
is studied. Most of the time, scholars need to know more or less precisely when—and where—what they 
study was produced. For example, for a philologist working on the critical edition of a text, it does make 
a difference if a crucial passage was written at the same time as the bulk of the other sheets, or if it is on 
a leaf restored some years later; in the latter case it could depend on another branch of the textual family 
and its variant readings should be evaluated differently. If he or she is studying the transmission of a series 
of small pieces, it is crucial to know if the series was copied together within the same project, or if it was 
gradually built up through centuries, and if it was partially damaged through time. For art historians, it is 
potentially very significant if two paintings from different artists are on two pages of the same bifolium, or 
if both were produced on two independent leaves, later than the date of the copy of the main text. A book 
historian working on the history of paper cannot escape the question of whether the sheets with undated 
watermarks were used simultaneously with the ones with dated watermarks, or at a much later time. Any 
study on the reception of an author or the transmission of an iconographic model is bound, of course, to a 
reasonable dating of the leaves concerned (see also Andrist 2014). 

Dated colophons or notes can only be securely used when it is clear to which stratum they belong: 
were they written by the main scribe, or added by a restorer a few centuries later? As a result, if a place 
and time are mentioned, do they apply to the whole codex or only to part of it, no matter if it is written by 
one or several hands? 

The codex is a complex object, and therefore it is, as a whole, an undated object. Any given or deduc- 
ible date applies only to its own stratum; every stratum has its own date. What matters to most users is the 
date of the production of the text copy or the picture they are interested in, that is the date of the stratum 
to which the features they are working with belong. 

From a traditional catalogue description, it is often difficult to visualize a codex and its strata, especial- 
ly if no standard or electronic facsimiles are available. Cataloguers, on the other hand, are working directly 
on the book, so they are often immediately and intuitively aware of its main strata and, in case of doubt, 
they can easily check the object directly. It is thus one of the most important basic tasks of a cataloguer to 
give the reader precise indications about the main strata of the object in question, and their time and place 
of origin (at least approximately). Ideally everyone using a description in a catalogue should have a way 
easily to know how many Strata the book is made of, their respective extent and the date and place they were 
produced. In reality, there are many complicated cases, and often there is not enough time for a complete 
analysis to be made within the scope of the cataloguing project. In this case, the reader ought to find at least 
correct information on the primary and secondary strata and a brief note explaining the situation. 


4.3. Recognizing the major historical strata: the physical language of the codex 


As mentioned above, some strata are easily recognizable at first sight; others are more difficult to identify. 
For obvious reasons, the gradual making of manuscript books leaves scars or marks in them, particularly 
at the boundary of two strata. Anyone who can ‘read’ and ‘interpret’ these discontinuities in a codex is also 
in a good position to identify its strata correctly and reconstruct its constitutive history. This is why the 
physical complexity of the codex can be compared to a language, with its own syntactical rules. One can 
thus also speak of the syntactical structure of the codex, and also name the strata ‘syntactical elements’. 
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Fundamentally, any discontinuity can be significant; but places where there are concomitant discon- 
tinuities, i.e. wherever several features of the codex change at the same point, are even more significant. 
As far as primary, secondary, and tertiary strata are concerned, the descriptive features that can reasonably 
be observed while preparing a catalogue are the following (more details and special cases are discussed 
in Andrist et al. 2013, 83-110): 

The quires. Every primary stratum of a codex was originally delimited either by the beginning or the 
end of the codex, or by a quire boundary. Most are made up of a series of quires and consequently, if they 
are bound with another book, the ‘border’ between them is necessarily delimited by a quire boundary. 

The quire types. Often, books are made of a series of quires with the same number of leaves, while the 
last quire may be shorter or longer, in order to fit the remaining content to be copied. A discrepancy in the 
quire type may point to a mutilation, or to the end of a constitutive part of the manuscript; but it could also 
be an original irregularity in the quire composition. Of course, the real cause must be further investigated. 

Ancient ‘sequence marks’. Scribes, binders or owners used to indicate the order of the folia or the 
quires by ‘sequence marks’, for example folium numbers, quire signatures, catchwords, religious sym- 
bols. Any discontinuities (such as systemic change or apparent errors) in the system could be at the border 
between two strata. 

The writing support. Changes either between major categories (paper, parchment, papyrus) or, within 
a category, for example between different types of paper or different qualities of parchment, can be sig- 
nificant. Manuscripts using mixed materials, for example quires made of bifolia of paper embedded in a 
bifolium of parchment must naturally be dealt with at the level of the recurring sequence and not at every 
discontinuity of material support (two per quire). 

The ruling technique. For example, if a part of the codex is blind ruled and another is ink ruled. 

The layout, understood as both the resulting grid from ruling (the ruling pattern), and the way it is 
used. The ruling type can change, but also, for example, the number of written lines, or the way vertical 
lines in the margins are used. 

Scribes, hands, and writing systems. For example if all the titles are written in a special characters and 
red ink, then suddenly they are written in normal characters and ink. 

The decoration principles and characteristics, if any. 

The content. Most importantly, where the content changes, and where fully or partially blank leaves 
are located. 

Concomitant discontinuities are more significant. The most important components are definitely 
quires: a new text at the beginning of a new quire should immediately suggest that there could be two 
originally autonomous parts; also, a new scribe at the beginning of a new quire should raise the question 
if both persons were working together on the same project, or if one of them restored a mutilated codex 
many years later. Blank leaves at the end of a quire within the codex also call for an explanation. Some 
other concomitant discontinuities are not so important. For example, a change of ruling type almost al- 
ways occurs at the beginning of a new quire, and a change of hand often means also a change in writing 
system, but neither is necessarily significant. 

The list is just an indication; some features are not applicable in some cases, while other discontinui- 
ties could be meaningful (the ink; the presence and estimated frequency of glosses, if any; the style of the 
miniatures, if any; and so on). 

Quaternary strata are usually distinguished by their special position, script and/or content, which 
represent also discontinuities against their surrounding context. But this is not the place to analyse them 
more deeply. 

Several factors play a role in identifying the strata. Among them, the nature of the considered features: 
for example, a major change in layout is hard to hide, while a change of ruling system is often hidden 
and difficult to see. Another factor is the ability and knowledge of the cataloguers. For example, if a cata- 
loguer is also a good palaeographer and has some experience in dating writings, he/she will more easily 
see the changes in scripts and hands from different centuries. It takes also some skill and practice to see 
significant changes in ruling types; this is also why it is advisable that cataloguers work in a network of 
specialists with complementary skills (it is also important they stay in touch with the progress of research 
in the various areas they need for their cataloguing work, and, from time to time, as possible, try to de- 
scribe a particular codex as profoundly as possible, in order to improve their skills). Naturally, the state of 
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the art in related studies plays a significant role. Even if one has good skills as far as recognizing script is 
concerned, these will be of little use if there are no palaeographic studies in one’s field. 

Finally, there is the time factor. In a catalogue project the available time often does not allow for check- 
ing every aspect of every feature. For example, fully identifying all the watermarks of a codex takes several 
days. 

This is why it is important that cataloguers plan ahead which aspects they are going to check system- 
atically, and which they will apply only to specific objects, depending on circumstances and experience, 
giving the most attention to the potentially more significant discontinuities (see Ch. 4 § 5.2). In the intro- 
duction of the catalogue, the readers should be informed of the choices made. 


4.4, Rendering the complexity of the described codex: syntactical types of descriptions 


There are various ways to structure a catalogue description of a codex, but not every way makes it possible 
to inform the readers efficiently about its strata. In the following pages the traditional scholarly structure of 
a description 15 first considered, then four alternative types of description, whose overall structure allows a 
clearer representation of the physical complexity of the codex, are presented. 


4.4.1 Traditional structure of a codex description 

The traditional scholarly catalogues from the second half of the twentieth century represented major pro- 
gress towards giving the readers a way to perceive, at least partially, the primary strata of the codex. One 
major reason for this progress was the systematic analysis of the quires (collation), since these are very 
important for determining the structural parts of a codex, as explained above. Provided the cataloguer 
worked precisely and the reader carefully compares the quire boundaries against other discontinuities in 
the description, the latter can often get a good idea of the primary and secondary strata of the codex; but 
it is work that the reader has to do himself, on his own initiative. (In the best catalogues of this type, most 
of the tertiary and quaternary strata, like restorations or marginal notes, are also mentioned in specific 
paragraphs or side comments. But this is by no means always the case, and when it is, it is not always 
done systematically). 

The structure of this type of description can be summarized through the representation in Skeleton 
1. Technically, there are many formal variants of this structure, depending on whether the content is de- 
scribed before (as here) or after the physical features, and how paragraphs and small capitals are used, etc. 
There are also many ways to apply it (see for example Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 1992; Jemolo 
— Morelli 1990). But the general principles stay the same. 

Since the various categories of information are presented for the whole codex at once, concomitant 
changes are not obvious, sometimes even difficult to identify. And the conclusion that there are several 
strata remains fragile because it is a deduction based on the catalogue only and it is not confirmed by 
someone who has seen the codex (unless there is a clear statement somewhere in the description, of 
course). 

Besides, experience show that descriptions often are not precise enough, including too many errors 
in the quire analysis; or a ‘main hand’ and a ‘secondary hand’ are mentioned, without specification of the 
folium extent of each; or information about layout is given for one page only, whereas the codex is com- 
posed of three main strata. The situation can be dramatic when this type of situation occurs in a catalogue 
of dated manuscripts, where the given dates should provide landmarks for further historical research, for 
example history of the scripts, the material supports, the transmission of a text and so on; there are cases 
where the date written by the hand responsible for a small later addition is presented in the catalogue as 
the date of the manuscript. 





Codex N 
Heading 

Content 

Physical feature a 
Physical feature b 
etc. 

Bibliography 








Skeleton 1: basic structure of a traditional scholarly description. 
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Even if these kinds of situation are not the most frequent ones, they disturb the research and demand 
new catalographical solutions. The question about how to represent the main syntactical elements of a 
manuscript book correctly and usefully in a catalogue description has occupied a number of people since 
the last decades of the twentieth century. Several systems have been suggested and experimented with, 
and each of them definitely, though not equally, allows the user to understand the syntactical structure of 
the codex better. 


4.4.2 Syntactical description type A (type 2a in Andrist 2014) 

The clearest and easiest way to convey the structure of a codex in a description is to describe each main 
stratum fully, one after the other, within a more global description of the codex. The resulting basic struc- 
ture of the description is represented in Skeleton 2. 





Codex N 
Heading 
Stratum 1 
Content 
Physical features 
Stratum 2 
Content 
Physical features 
etc. 
Common features (Binding, History...) 
Bibliography 
Skeleton 2: basic structure of the syntactical description type A. 











As far as manuscripts in Greek scripts are concerned, this structure was already used by Paul Canart 
for the description of collections of fragments (Canart 1970; see for example his description of Vat. gr. 
1892, 528—540). Since then, this method has been used more broadly, for example in the catalogues of the 
Bibliothèque nationale de France (see its first mention in the Catalogue général des manuscrits latins, see 
Bibliothéque nationale 1975, 3; for example codex Paris, BnF, Latin 3548B, 46—52. For COMSt-related 
manuscripts, see for example the description of Paris, BnF, Syriaque 434 in the catalogue of Syriac manu- 
scripts, Briquel-Chatonnet 1997, 178—183). 

After a series of pioneering theoretical studies (see the cataloguing rules version 2.0 in Andrist 2003 
and the study in Andrist 2006), the catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in Bern applied this structure type 
systematically, using primary, secondary, and some tertiary strata as description units (Andrist 2007a; for 
a detailed explanation, see the cataloguing rules 3.0 in Andrist 2007b; for further theoretical develop- 
ments, see Andrist et al. 2013, 135—169). 

Since then, this method has been taken up by various paper and online catalogues or descriptions. 
One can mention for example the catalogue of the French and Occitan manuscripts in the Staatsbibliothek 
zu Berlin (Stutzmann — Tylus 2007; see for example the description of MS 338, 50-61), where the same 
structure is also found quite extensively but, unfortunately, not systematically; or the beautiful series 
Manuscrits en caractéres hébreux conservés dans les bibliothéques de France (see for example the de- 
scription of codex Paris, BnF, Hébreu 673 in Bobichon 2008, 54—63), including colour plates ad locum, 
and the relevant bibliography after each descriptive section. 

One also occasionally finds online descriptions based on the same principles (see for example the 
description of codex Paris, BnF, Grec 1823 in the database ‘Archives et manuscrits’ of the Bibliothèque 
nationale de France where, after the general features, the description breaks down into four 'Sous-unités 
de description’ (<http://archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr/cdc.html>); partially reproduced in Andrist 2014, 
where other examples in European online catalogues are also mentioned); the new version of the data- 
base Pinakes fully allows for this structure. However, as far as we know, no electronic catalogue has been 
entirely organized on these principles, so far (see Andrist 2014). 

In this description type, the structure of the description matches the main structural articulations of 
the codex very well, and thus allows visualizing it. Related elements are described side by side and it is 
very difficult to mix information which is not contextually relevant. By presenting all the historically 
related elements of the various features at once, it almost mechanically reveals part of the most important 
internal history of the codex. This descriptive principle could also allow for a new generation of catalogue 
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databases, where, providing it is strictly implemented, electronic searches including a date would retrieve 
all the relevant available data, and only those. 

However, in such descriptions ‘per stratum’ there is a risk of losing the general vision of the codex, 
especially in case of long ‘full size’ descriptions. This is why, in some of the catalogues based on these 
principles, the initial headings have been expanded into an overview of both the codex and the description 
(such is the case of the catalogues of the Greek manuscripts in Bern and the Hebrew manuscripts in Paris, 
in both of which this expanded heading is called a ‘chapeau’; see Andrist 2007a and Bobichon 2008). 


4.4.3 Syntactical description type B (type Id in Andrist 2014) 


A more radical way to use the main strata as the basis for the description is to dedicate a full description 
to each primary stratum, independently from the other ones, as if it were an independent book, including 
all the usual descriptive features. 

Gumbert is the first theoretician of this type of description. Since the early eighties, he both developed 
a precise definition of the parts of the codex around the concept of ‘codicological units’ (see above) and 
published the first practical method, called IIMM (presented below), of using these parts as the primary 
units for compact descriptions of every type of codex. 

The same structural principles are also sometimes used for online descriptions, for example in the 
database of Syriac manuscripts e-ktobe, about some manuscripts made of several primary strata, but, un- 
fortunately, not yet systematically (<http://www.mss-syriaques.org>; see for example the description of 
Paris, BnF, Syriaque 434 in five units). 

This structure (see Skeleton 3) is very easy to implement but, as a result, the one-to-one relationship 
between the number of the descriptions and the number of volumes being described is lost. In online da- 
tabases, it is more difficult for the user to get an overview of the manuscript, particularly when the online 
description is obtained as a result of a search; database designers must always provide a way to set internal 
links to the related descriptions of the same codex within each description, as is for example convincingly 
done in the relevant e-ktobe descriptions (in the printed IIMM catalogues, this function is done through 
marginal arrows). 





Codex N (first part) 
Content 
Physical features 


Codex N (second part) 
Content 

Physical features 

etc. 


Information about the grouping 
Bibliography 








Skeleton 3: basic structure of the syntactical description type B. 





4.4.4 Syntactical description type C (type Ic in Andrist 2014) 

An acceptable compromise between the traditional structure and the syntactical description types A and 
B consists in numbering each stratum to be described (for example in the heading) and then systemati- 
cally dividing each usual descriptive feature into as many strata as there are, explicitly using their stratum 
number. 

The use of this structure (Skeleton 4) was suggested by Pamela Robinson as early as 1980, as she was 
working on Insular mediaeval manuscripts and developing her theory of the ‘booklets’ (Robinson [Pa.] 
1980; about this publication and further studies of Pamela Robinson, and their impact, see Andrist et al. 
2013, 12-14, 33, 42). 

More recently, it was convincingly applied in various catalogues, for example in the catalogue of the 
Panagia of Chalke (Kouroupou — Géhin 2008; see for example the description of cod. 90, 259—260) or the 
catalogue of the Greek manuscripts in Munich (Hajdú 2003; see for example the description of Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Cod. graec. 113, 43—48). 

The advantage of type C is the possibility for the readers to know quickly all the relevant data in a 
manuscript for any feature they are interested in. Since catalogues are mostly used by specialists in a 
particular field, they are thus able to find more quickly all the primary data they need: philologists see all 
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Codex N 
Heading 
Content 
1. ... of stratum 1 
2. ... of stratum 2 
etc. 
Physical feature (a) 
1. ... of stratum 1 
2. ... of stratum 2 
etc. 
Physical feature (b) 
1. ... of stratum 1 
2. ... of stratum 2 
etc. 
Common features (Binding, History...) 
Bibliography 
Skeleton 4: basic structure of the syntactical description type C. 











the content at once; art historians immediately find the miniatures and the decorative elements. There is, 
however, a major risk that they overlook the other features of the same unit, or lose sight of the chrono- 
logical and contextual discrepancies, and make undue links between the elements they work on. Besides, 
anyone interested in visualizing each historical unit of the codex as a whole must, for each one of them, 
browse through all the features of the description. 


Syntactical description type D (= type 2b in Andrist 2014) 

Type D (illustrated by Skeleton 5) is one type of hybrid solution out of several existing ones. It has been 
sometimes advocated and used firstly by people interested in text history. It consists in presenting the 
textual content according to type C, and some or all other features according to type A, in order to get a 
quick overall access to the contents of the codex. In fact, any feature could be handled so, depending on 
the cataloguer's interests. 





Codex N 
Heading 
Content 
1. content of stratum 1 
2. content of stratum 2 
etc. 
Stratum 1 
Physical features 
Stratum 2 
Physical features 
etc. 
Common features (Binding, History...) 
Bibliography 








Skeleton 5: basic structure of the syntactical description type D. 





This type is acceptable, providing the strata are also clearly distinguished in the Content section (or 
any special section). Some rare examples of this type are found in the catalogue Cleminson et al. 2007 
(see for example the descriptions of Budapest, OSZK, Quart. Eccl. Slav. 17), where the features Layout, 
Hand, and Ink are sometimes described per stratum, contrary to the features Content or Paper, described 
globally, but structured per stratum. 


4.4.5 Choosing a syntactical model 
The first beneficiaries of any of the syntactical models presented above are the cataloguers themselves, 
because the structure of the description immediately pinpoints any omission. Besides, it helps them see 
the main discontinuities in the codex and thus suggests some aspects of its history. As a result, syntactical 
descriptions clearly contribute to a higher quality in a catalogue, and provide its users with a more accu- 
rate and legible presentation of the codex. 

But choosing a syntactical model implies also some thinking about which type(s) of strata should 
be used as the basic description units. All the primary and secondary strata only? Some of the tertiary 
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strata as well, such as restoration leaves? Or should these be always described together with the strata 
they are now linked to? In any case, an acceptable descriptive solution must be found for the tertiary and 
quaternary strata, such as added slips or long notes; they must be either integrated with the relevant main 
description units, or grouped in some extra common feature unit. 

In order to ensure some coherence throughout the catalogue, it is advisable to write up these decisions 
at the beginning of the project, then stick to them through the cataloguing process and finally inform the 
users in the introductory pages of the printed or online catalogue. 


4.5. Illustrated Inventory of Medieval Manuscripts (IIMM) 


As mentioned above, in the last thirty years Gumbert has developed, published and used the first method 
for making small size descriptions based on the structural parts of the codex (see Gumbert 1984, 2009a 
and 2009b including the description Rules). According to this method, called IIMM and meant to pro- 
duce enriched inventories rather than regular catalogues, each primary and secondary layer is described 
autonomously, in four paragraphs, each of them taking up one to four lines (most often one line) with, on 
the opposite page, a full-size black and white picture of a small part of the manuscript. 

A look at pages 44 and 45 of his last published IIMM catalogue (Gumbert 2009b) confirms the inter- 
est of his method: on these two pages, seven manuscripts, amounting to ten codex layers are described. 
For example: 

BPL 78 is a one-layer manuscript: 

Paragraph 1 (one line) gives the shelf-number, the origin and the date. 

Paragraph 2 (one line) gives the content. 

Paragraph 3 (two lines) gives the physical description, using many abbreviations. 
Paragraph 4 (one line) gives the bibliography to the manuscript. 

Besides, a 4 x 7 cm full-size reproduction of an extract from f. 2r is given on p. 45. 

BPL 76C is also a one-layer manuscript, but the information in the first paragraph uses four lines. 

BPL 81 is a three-layer manuscript. The description of the whole codex includes: 

Three independent descriptions, one for each layer, but limited to the three first paragraphs of a 
normal description. Each description is marked in the left margin by an arrow pointing down. 

At the end of the series, an extra bloc gives general information about the codex. It is marked in 
the left margin by an arrow pointing up: 

Paragraph 1 (one line) gives the date when the layers were grouped. 

Paragraph 2 (one line) gives the bibliography to the whole manuscript. 

Three sample pictures, one for each layer, are given on page 45. 

By doing so, Gumbert prevents the reader from dating the Hymns of SS Peter and Paul (in part 3, dat- 
ing from the eleventh century) to the tenth century like part 1, or imagining that the copy of the Regula 
canonicorum (in part 2) was once on the bookshelf of Airvault of Poitiers (part 1). 

Even though Gumbert inventories ‘Latin’ manuscripts, IIMM can be used, as it is or with very slight 
adjustments, for any kind of oriental codex. As a result, IIMM provides an unconventional way to do very 
compact, systematic and clear ‘syntactical’ descriptions of any codex. 


4.6. Misconceptions about syntactical descriptions 


Before concluding, it is worth addressing some recurring questions and misconceptions about syntactical 
descriptions. 

1. Contrary to a widespread idea, a syntactical description is not necessarily a long one. IIMM is a 
good counter-example. For any given 'depth' of description, a syntactical description does not result in 
many more lines than an equivalent traditionally structured description, even when applied to codices 
of more than average complexity. And it does not necessarily take much more time, as soon as the cata- 
loguer's eyes are accustomed to reading the language of the codex. 

2. As we have already seen, syntactical descriptions are not restricted to printed catalogues of 'text 
manuscripts', but can be used for any kind of description, including for decorated manuscripts, and any 
kind of cataloguing project, including thematic catalogues or on-line ones. It is foremost a matter for 
the cataloguer to get into the habit of seeing and representing the codex syntactically. Where electronic 
catalogues are concerned, none of the above solutions is linked to any particular software or language 
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or database type, even though some software can make it easier to implement them. In many respects, 
electronic descriptions are not another world, because they address the same objects, with the same needs 
for exactness, even though electronics provides more opportunity for retrieving data or making links to 
images or electronic resources. 

3. Syntactical descriptions do not compensate for the shortcomings of the cataloguing team, even 
when implemented online. The quality of the catalogue, its adequacy to the objects described and the 
relevance and systematics of its data always depend ultimately on the qualities of the people writing the 
descriptions. 


4.7. Conclusion 


Syntactical descriptions were born from the need to understand the strata of the codex better, and to make 
them better visible. After a few years, they have proved to be a new and improved way to understand and 
‘communicate’ ancient Greek and Hebrew manuscripts. There is no reason why Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, 
and other catalogue readers should not also benefit from it. 

As we have seen, the codex is like a language with its own rules, made of small significant details, 
recurring elements and more or less important discontinuities. When understood properly, this language 
informs the readers about the stratigraphy of the codex and, ultimately, its history. As Gumbert wrote in a 
recent email, ‘the stratigraphy of an excavation is not the same as the history of the site, but it is a diagram 
which provides the facts that are the basis of that history. And the history cannot be drawn in a diagram, 
but has to be told. But it cannot be told if the basic facts have not first been clearly set out. Similarly, 
the stratigraphy of a codex is not the same as its history... but it provides the basic facts; and the history 
of a book cannot be given in a schematic model, but can only be told’. The syntactical description types 
presented above are privileged ways to express this diagram unambiguously, tell this history in a closing 
section of the description, and share them with people who usually do not have access to the ‘excavated 
codex’. 
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5. The physical description (PAn)* 


From a practical point of view, even at different levels of investigation, both analytical and summary de- 
scriptions are expected to include a description of the main features of the ‘objects’ to be catalogued. Even 
though there is no accepted definition of what exactly those main features are, they can be grouped in four 
categories, аз a pragmatic way to overview them: 1) the manufacture of the manuscript and its physical 
features; 2) the contents; 3) the history of the manuscript after its making; 4) the bibliography related to 
these three categories. Mainly because of national traditions and field habits, there are no standard ways of 
organizing these categories or the features within each of them. For example, where should the miniatures 
and ornamentation in a codex be dealt with? Some would bring them up alongside the textual content; oth- 
ers would consider them at the same level as the writing; other would rather put them in a fifth category. 

As a general tendency in the past thirty years, the physical description of the codex has received more 
attention than before, probably due to the spread of a codicological awareness and wider interest in the 
objects as such and their conservation. Consequently, the space dedicated to the physical features in each 
description has grown considerably; while the relevant information was traditionally condensed to a few 
points in a few lines, it is often now either a large paragraph containing all the features addressed—where 
the information is not always easy to find—or a series of paragraphs, one per feature, each with its own 
heading. 

No matter how skilful the cataloguers or how big the cataloguing team can be, the heads of the cata- 
loguing project are always faced with the need to make a series of choices, for example: (1) Which fea- 
tures are to be described, and which ones are not? (2) How deeply is each feature to be described? Which 
aspects thereof must be addressed? In reality, it is scarcely possible to give all the information specialists 
in the related fields need or would like to have. It is however possible to draw their attention to objects 
which can be potentially interesting to their work, allowing them thus to study them later according to 
their standards; (3) According to which formal rules are they to be presented? Usually, there are many 
possible solutions, which are not always fully satisfactory, as a few examples below will illustrate. 

However, because of these many preliminary and sometimes unconscious choices, there is no such 
thing as ‘an objective description’ of any manuscript. Every description is necessarily a subjective in- 
terpretation of the object; but within the frame of these initial decisions, the cataloguers can strive to 
discriminate between what they observe and the conclusions they draw from it, criticize themselves, and 
systematically, clearly and usefully bring the data to their future readers. There are various ways of tak- 
ing the many initial decisions, for example, again, according to the surrounding habits, or haphazardly 
according to one’s personal interest. But the description of a codex can also be seen as the place where a 
global historical assessment of the object can be made by a person who can actually see and study it—and 
in many cases this is the only chance in a long period of time for this assessment to be made. An aware- 
ness of this opportunity and potential, and a readiness to exploit them will help in making appropriate 
decisions, as the description of the physical features of the object is an important part of this assessment. 

This short sub-chapter is only a brief and incomplete survey and discussion of some of the main 
physical features of the codex, as one finds them in catalogues. They roughly match the main features ex- 
pounded in Ch. 4 § 4, because they also play a role in understanding the internal structure and constitutive 
history of the codex, but this is not the place to discuss them in depth. 

One is struck by the excessive level of heterogeneity in the descriptive solutions regarding the physi- 
cal features of the manuscripts, especially since the features described are essentially the same in the 
various cultural areas, and the solutions used are not all equally convincing. By sharing remarks and il- 
lustrating a few solutions among many possible options, the author’s double goal is to help cataloguers 
reflect on the meaning of a physical description before they start their work, and encourage them to define 
their own practice better, explain it clearly to their readers, use it systematically, and, as a result, more 
efficiently communicate the fascinating dimension of the physical features of ancient handwritten books. 
He also hopes to contribute to bringing some harmonization to the way the most basic and universal fea- 
tures of the book as a physical object are described. More theoretical discussions and some examples of 
the potential scholarly use of this information can be found in specialized codicological studies (see Ch. 
1 $ 1). Some practical information can also be found in some general publications (for example, Géhin 
2005; Clemens — Graham 2007, 129-133; Petrucci 2001); or in sometimes outdated cataloguing rules for 





* The author warmly thanks Marilena Maniaci for her comments as he was preparing this subchapter. 
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national projects (for example in Germany, Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 1992, as well as Riecke 
2009; in Italy, Jemolo — Morelli 1990, De Robertis et al. 2007); or in introductions or ‘companions’ to 
more local cataloguing initiatives (for example, Del Barco 2011, vii-xvii; Layton 1987, liv-Ixvi; Andrist 
2007b). Peter Gumbert’s method of quickly and efficiently compiling an inventory of larger collections in 
a sound way could easily be adapted to the needs of oriental manuscript collections and deserves a special 
mention (see Gumbert 2009a, 2009b; see also Ch. 4 § 4.5). 

As catalogue descriptions can be structured in different ways, for example according to the whole 
codex, or the codicological or production units (see Ch. 4 § 4), the neutral expression ‘description unit’ 
designates here whatever part of the codex is being described. 


5.1. Page / folium numbers 


Before presenting some of the main features of the physical description of a codex, some recurring situa- 
tions about the way manuscripts’ pages are sometimes numbered must be briefly mentioned. 

The two usual ways to number pages in a codex are by folium (plus the indication recto or verso) 
or page numbers, starting at the beginning of the codex and ending at the end thereof. But it happens 
that these two methods are mixed within the same codex; and the numbers sometimes start afresh at the 
beginning of the production units or even of each text. No matter what the situation, the readers need to 
know about it immediately, since it is a key to understanding the description and, for the future users of 
the codex, to finding whatever they need in it. Whenever the codex to be described is neither thoroughly 
paginated nor foliated, it is strongly recommended to ask the responsible librarian to foliate it before 
beginning the description, in order to avoid mistakes and facilitate the location of the features described. 

Cataloguers are often faced with special situations, including unnumbered folia (gaps), numbers used 
more than once (doublets) or unused numbers (jumps). Should then the codex be renumbered starting with 
the first problematic page or folium? Even though it could make sense to do so (as some libraries do), it 
brings new difficulties in cases where the codex has already been referenced in some publications. Modi- 
fying the numbering could result in making previous literature, including scholarly publications, hard or 
impossible to use correctly. However, if the codex has received no attention (or very little) in publications, 
renumbering it is harmless; as a preventive working method, the old numbers should never be erased, but 
just crossed out. If the problematic numbering is not modified, there are still several ways to create an 
unambiguous system where no two folia or pages have the same number, for example by adding one or 
two stars (or adding ‘bis’ or ‘ter’, or ‘a’, ‘b’... etc.) to the repeated numbers, and adding numbers (with 
stars, or ‘bis’, ‘ter’ etc., maybe even in square parentheses to stress their late inscription) to unnumbered 
pages or folia. 

Another problem sometimes occurs with a codex bearing two or more numbering systems; there are 
even situations in western libraries where Hebrew or Arabic manuscripts have received a modern foliation 
according to the Latin order of the pages against an original foliation in the natural order of the content. 
Again, the cataloguers must make their readers aware of the situation at the beginning of the description 
and clearly tell them which system is being used in the catalogue. 

The numbering system used in the catalogue, which must of course match the main or best visible sys- 
tem in the codex, can be expressed in different ways, for example through a small formula like ‘p. 1—16, 
f. 17-104, 104bis, 105-110, 121-216’. 


5.2. Number of folia 


There seems to be a consensus among catalogue writers that each description should include the number 
of folia at the beginning of it. Indeed, there is an obvious interest for the readers or the owners of a codex 
to know how many leaves there are in a manuscript, as it allows one to visualize “how thick’ the volume 
is and also possibly determine whether a leaf has been lost since the catalogue was published. 

However, there are various ways and sometimes a certain amount of confusion on how to commu- 
nicate this very basic information. Some include all the folia in their figures without differentiating the 
end-leaves, even though these belong to the binding of the codex (see below); as result, it is not possible 
easily to find out how many folia are from the more ancient time(s). Others exclude the end-leaves or even 
any empty leaf before the first text page and after the last one, so that the total number of folia remains a 
mystery. 
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In a modern catalogue, the readers can expect to distinguish clearly how many folia are used as end- 
leaves and in the main body of the book. Among several good ways of giving this information, one can 
mention short formulas with the structure ‘el body el’, which have been widely adopted albeit with many 
formal variations. For example, a simple codex made of 3 end-leaves, then 240 folia, then 3 end-leaves 
could easily be represented as ‘II, 240, III’. Using a similar convention, a more complex codex made of 2 
end-leaves of the current binding, then 1 end-leaf of an older binding, then 160 folia of a first production 
unit, then 50 folia of another production unit, then 3 end-leaves of the current binding could be represented 
as ‘210 f. = (2; 1) 160; 50 (3)’. Some catalogues mention numeration problems in this overview, rather than 
separately (see above), for example: ‘210 f. = (2; 1) 160 [p. 1-200; 200bis-ter, 201—319]; 50 (3)’. In case 
of recurring problems, the resulting formula can be hard to read, no matter how correct it is. 


5.3. Writing support (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 1 $ 1.1.1—3) 


In catalogues, this important feature is always dealt with, but the depth of details varies a lot according to 
the type of support, the time available and the peculiarities of the codex. 

Parchment: not much extra information is generally given about parchment in catalogues. In par- 
ticular, it is not usual to identify the animal. One sometimes finds information about the quality of the 
original material, for example, if it was a fine or a coarse sheet; if it was irregularly scraped when it was 
manufactured; or if there are holes or stains. If visible, it is also interesting to note if the parchment was 
treated with special products including colourings, and the exact extent of it in the codex. Remarks of this 
kind can be very subjective, and they should be used very cautiously. 

Paper without watermarks: there are different types of paper without watermarks (besides the refer- 
ence publications mentioned above, see also Irigoin 1993, Humbert 1998 and an abundant useful some- 
times annotated bibliography in Le Léannec-Bavavéas 1998, see also Ch. 1 $8 1.1.3 and 2.1.4). When 
dealing with such material, it is expected that cataloguers will give all the information clearly to identify 
the type(s) found in the codex and, if applicable, the section(s) of the codex where each one of them is 
used. Paper historians have stressed the following aspects: (a) the texture: if it is regular or not; if the 
surface is smooth or coarse; (b) chain lines: if they are visible; if yes, if they are grouped or isolated; if 
the distance between two chain lines is roughly constant; if yes, roughly how many millimetres; (c) laid 
lines: if they are visible; if yes, if they are straight or curved; if they are regularly spaced; how many mil- 
limetres 20 lines take; (d) format: projected dimensions of the original sheet, if determinable; (e) zigzags: 
in Arabic paper, a sign called a zigzag can very occasionally be found. 

Paper with watermarks: watermark analysis, consisting of comparing watermarks in a codex against 
dated watermarks in albums, is usually rewarding as far as dating the corresponding production unit is 
concerned, even though doing it properly is often a time-consuming activity. However, a careless analysis 
often results into a too optimistically precise dating. The various methods of drawing watermarks and 
their correct interpretation have been described several times (La Chapelle — Le Prat 1996; including 
theoretical considerations, Irigoin 1968 and Harlfinger 1980b; see also Rückert et al. 2009, 67—73, and 
the introduction in Sosower 2004; a huge amount of bibliography as well as a watermarks database are 
available on the website of the Bernstein consortium, <http://www.memoryofpaper.eu>). 

Combined writing supports: the presence of combined writing supports is of major interest, and all the 
types (generally two) must be described. The way they alternate is significant for understanding the mak- 
ing of the book and should also be explained, for example 'quires made of four bifolia of paper embedded 
in a bifolium of parchment’; or ‘two quires of parchment followed by four quires of paper’. One finds also 
embedded quires made of papyrus and parchment bifolia, or two types of paper bifolia of various paper 
thicknesses. 

See also Agati 2009, 57—121; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 43—50. 


5.4. Quire structure (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 1, $ 1.3.1—2) 


Many catalogues of oriental manuscripts do not pay a lot of attention to the quire structure of the codex, 
even though it is a crucial information to perceive its internal organization, identify potential losses of 
folia and the clue to recognizing most of its production units (and, definitely, all the main ones). A precise 
collation is thus always needed. There are several ways to achieve this goal, again according to local or 
field traditions. 
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Using plain words is the easiest way and allows for any situation, but it takes much time and space, 
and the discontinuities in the quire structure do not usually appear very clearly. This is particularly true 
when only irregular quires are mentioned: for example, if a quire structure is described as ‘all quaternions, 
except the second, the twelfth and the twentieth quires in seven folia, besides the fifth and sixth quires in 
six folia, and the thirteenth quire with an added leaf’, who can easily tell if the text starting for example at 
the top of folium 104r is also at the beginning of a quire? Specialists have also designed specific formulas, 
two of which are frequently used in catalogues. Their principles and main advantages were described by 
Frank Bischoff in 1992 (see also Агай 2009, 166—172), but they have since been sometimes adapted to 
better suit the needs of the cataloguers (for example Layton 1987, Ivii-lix; Andrist 20076, 28). 

For example, in the case of a codex whose body is made of four quaternions, then a quaternion whose 
eighth leaf has been cut off, then three quinions, then a quinion to which two leaves have been added, 

— the so-called *English formula' would be 

1—A4*(f. 32) + 57(f. 39) + 6-8" (f. 69) + 9f. 81). 
Each bloc of the formula has three elements: the position of the quire in the sequence; then in superscript 
the number of leaves in these quires; then in parenthesis the number of the last folium in the bloc; 

— the so-called ‘German formula’ or ‘Chroust formula’ would be 

4 IVE 32 + (IV-1)* 39.4 3 VF 69 + (V42)* 81 
Each bloc of the formula has three elements again: the number of quires in a row that shows the same basic 
quire structure; then the related quire structure (roman numerals designate the quire type; generally cor- 
responding to the number of bifolia), to which the number of added or cut-off leaves is specified within 
parenthesis; then in superscript the folium number of the last folium in the bloc; 

— an ‘improved German formula’ is preferred by the author because, like the English formula, it gives 
the position of the quires, and like the German formula, it puts the quires in the middle of the string and 
allows for a precise description of each quire, whenever its composition is known: 

at IVE? + ‚(ТУ-роз.8)° E x5 VER 4 „(у+2+®= нуз, 

Compared to the previous formula, the position of the quire in the sequence is now added in subscript as 
the first element of each bloc. Besides, the position of added leaves is specified according to their number, 
while the position of cut off leaves is specified according to their position in the quire. 

— an improved ‘English formula’ is being currently developed for the project MaGI: Manoscritti Greci 
d'Italia. 

Nota bene: within the two main systems, there are slight formal variations according to the catalogu- 
ers or special situations; for example, ‘+’ signs are sometimes replaced by commas; sometimes, in the 
case of an irregular numbering system in the codex (see above), the starting folium of each bloc is also 
specified. 

In the above examples, the ending folium numbers are always specified, even though many catalogues 
omit them. However, specifying them clarifies the formula and also allows cataloguers easily to check 
there is no inconsistency in their descriptions, since it is self-consistent: the ending folium number of 
each bloc must be equivalent to the number of folia in the bloc added to the ending folium number of the 
previous bloc (0 for the first one). 

For parchment manuscripts in cultural areas where Gregory's Rule is usually respected, it is useful 
to note whether the hair and flesh sides of the folia respect it, and indicate which side is the first one, be- 
cause discrepancies could point to losses of folia. For watermarked paper manuscripts, the position of the 
watermarks is a clue to the type of folding used to make up the bifolia (or even the quires). A change of 
watermark position could be significant in the production history of the book. 

See also Agati 2009, 149—174; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 98-108. 


5.5. Ordering systems (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 1 $ 1.3.4) 


As described above, the correct order of the folia or the quires was sometimes secured by various types 
of ‘sequence marks’ in ancient times. Even if these signs were often cut off during the binding or re- 
binding processes, describing them (or whatever is left of them) often allows for a better understanding 
of the work of the scribes as well as for checking the unity and completeness of the volume. This is why 
it is worth noting all the extant quire marks of the codex described, as well as any change of practice and 
discontinuities in sequences. For example, in the case of quire signatures, it is useful to indicate where 
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in the quires and on the page the marks are found, in which language, which numeric system (for exam- 
ple, ordinal or cardinal numbers; in full words...) and, if discernible, if they were written by the scribe 
or another maybe later hand. This last information is important for evaluating such situations where two 
otherwise autonomous parts are united by a single quire mark system. The author generally gives also the 
value of the first and last fully readable numbers and the place where they can be found, in order to allow 
the readers to do any cross-checking they wish. 

There is again no standard on how to convey this information, even though it is usually given in full 
directly after the description of the quires. Some cataloguers have developed specific formulas which 
could help save space and time (Layton 1987, lvii—lix; more generically, Andrist 2004). 

See also Agati 2009, 279—285; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 108-120. 


5.6. Ruling (and pricking) (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 1 $ 1.3.3) 


It is often difficult for cataloguers to decide what to describe as far as ruling is concerned, especially since 
recent research has confirmed that some of ruling aspects can vary a lot even within the same production 
unit (for example Sautel 2012). As a result, ruling is too often neglected in catalogues or even entirely 
omitted. 


Pricking: information about the presence of holes made to guide the ruling of the pages is sometimes 
found in catalogues. However, if their position and some precise information on the ruling type is not also 
given, this information is not significant. 


Ruling technique: this is the most frequently mentioned aspect of ruling (even though the instrument 
used in this process is not frequently mentioned), and is usually and usefully done in a few words. Since 
variations or clear-cut changes in ruling technique within the description unit are potentially important 
for understanding the making of the codex, it is worth mentioning them, including where changes occur. 


Ruling type / ruling pattern: some catalogues give information on what the ruling grids look like, but 
the way they convey it varies a lot. Some simply refer to a published ruling type diagram (as in Dukan 
1988 or Lake — Lake 1934-1945, XI), while cataloguers of Greek manuscripts have for decades been in 
the habit of using ruling type formulas, following the pioneer work of Julien Leroy (1976), whose de- 
scription method triggered other ones (for a discussion of the various methods, see Albiero 2011). Today 
Leroy's more compact formula is the most used one, while Denis Muzerelle's more analytical one is gain- 
ing momentum, because, unlike the first one, it is open and allows the reader mentally to visualize the 
grid easily and directly. 

For example, let us consider the diagram shown in fig. 4.5.1. Leroy’s formula describes it as ‘22С1а’ 
(Sautel 1995). ‘22’ means there are 2 extra vertical lines 
(outside the 2 necessary ones) and 2 horizontal lines in the 
margin; ‘C’ means the lines used for writing start at the left 
end of the page and usually stop at the right vertical lines; 
*]" means there is 1 text column; ‘a’ means the 2 extra hori- 
zontal lines are in the top margin. There is no extra letter 
about the two supplementary vertical lines, because they are 
equally positioned on either side of the text column. 

Muzerelle's formula describes it as ‘2-2/2-0/0/C’ (see 
Muzerelle 1994, 1999). ‘2-2’ describes the 2 vertical lines 
on either side of the text column; ‘2-0’ describes the 2 verti- 
cal lines in the top margin and the lack of lines in the bottom 
one; “0° means that the first and last lines used for writ- 
ing are normal; ‘C’ conventionally means the lines used for 
writing start at the left end of the page and usually stop at 
the right vertical lines. 


Ruling pattern: should the effective ruling grid of the 
selected pages be also fully described, including the number 
and position of the lines, the space between them and the Fig, 4.5.1 Ruling diagram for type 22C la (Leroy), 
possible pricking holes? Ideally, yes. However, since the 2-2/2-0/0/С (Muzerelle). 
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pattern generally varies through the manuscript, it is less characteristic than the ruling type, and therefore 
should not be ‘preferred’ to it. For the same reason, it is better to follow the recommendation of the codi- 
cologists and give the information for one specific page rather than artificially reconstructing a ‘standard’ 
ruling pattern out of supposed average values, as explained below. 

Ruling system: it is generally not described in catalogues, but codicologists have repeatedly expressed 
the wish that it should be. 

See also Agati 2009, 175—215; Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 121-126; Andrist et al. 2013, 51—57; 
Gumbert 2008; Sautel 2012. 


5.7. Layout (besides ruling) (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 1 § 1.4) 


Layout, dealing with the design of individual pages, is distinguished here from mise en texte dealing with 
the way a specific text is overall organized in the book (see Andrist et al. 2013, 95—100; Gumbert [2010b], 
no. 331.1; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 191—226), for example how the main title and the chapter titles 
are distinguished from one another, if there is a conscious effort to begin the main chapters at the top of a 
page, or how the end of the chapters and the text are dealt with. In catalogues, the mise en texte is mostly 
not described, even if some elements thereof appear in the description of the decoration (see below). Basic 
aspects of the layout, including the number of columns and written lines per normal column are always 
explicitly given in catalogues, generally at the beginning; they allow the readers to visualize the pages 
and quickly compare the description units. More complete information about the writing space is gener- 
ally also given, but often in an unsatisfactory manner. According to specialists, (1) giving the dimensions 
of the writing space is more useful if the dimensions of the margins are also given, so that it is possible 
to locate the ‘black’ and the ‘white’ areas on the page; (2) itis more useful to provide the description of a 
typical sample page, including the number of lines, rather than information about ‘average’ or ‘extreme’ 
situations; (3) for two-columns manuscripts, the dimension of the empty central space is also relevant; 
(4) the writing space should not be confused with the justification square, based on the ruling pattern; as 
a result, the justification space and the corresponding margins should be measured against the real writ- 
ten area, and not the ruled one; the right-end of the writing area(s) should then be measured on a typical 
line. Special situations can also be explained. Very few catalogues clearly distinguish them and give both 
pieces of information. 

The way the ruling has been interpreted by the scribe is always an interesting piece of information, 
even though it is scarcely found in the catalogues: how many horizontal text ruling lines there are; how 
they effectively relate to the writing lines, for example if the text stands or hangs on the lines, if the first 
line and last lines are used, etc. Practical information about how to describe the layout is given below (see 
Sample page). 

Other interesting aspects of the page layout include non-rectangular pages, pages with marginal com- 
mentaries, or with strongly varying written lines. The same overall principles apply in all these cases, 
where a higher quality of information is reached if one or several real sample page(s) are described rather 
than generic unqualified situations. For example, what can a reader deduce from a description telling there 
are 4—30 written lines per page? On the one hand, incompletely used pages, for example at the end of a 
text, should not be taken into account; on the other hand, in case of conflicting information within the 
description unit, one can always write, for example, ‘25-30 written lines, generally 28 or 29’. 

See also Agati 2009, 219—240; Déroche - Sagaria Rossi 2012, 126-136. 


5.8. Sample page (for the ruling pattern and the layout) 


As mentioned before, codicologists agree that the description of the effective ruling pattern and the ef- 
fective layout, if done, should represent one (or a few) carefully selected typical page(s), rather than an 
‘average’ or reconstructed ‘normal’ grid or text area. There are various ways to describe a page layout 
and a ruling pattern. One can again give all the figures one after the other with an explanation, but there 
are also several possible methods allowing for a more or less easy to visualize representation of it, like 
Muzerelle's method to describe the ruling pattern of a specific page, which can also be adapted to describe 
its layout, as sketched now. 

Describing the ruling pattern: according to Muzerelle's method all the horizontal then vertical dis- 
tances between the lines are given, together with a series of signs both symbolizing the lines and indi- 
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cating their position relative to the text area (see Muzerelle 1999, 155-156). For example, in the above 
example (fig. 4.5.1), assuming it is the recto side of a page, the measure could be 

10 < *5 < 11925 > 15[x]8;5;15 € 160 2 28[. 

It means there аге 10 mm from the left edge of the page to the first vertical line, апа 5 mm to the 
second line; these 5 mm are used to accommodate initials (sign *) and this second line actually limits the 
writing space (<), which is 119 mm wide; the right vertical lines are also 5 mm distant from one another, 
and the right margin, which has been significantly trimmed ([), is 15 mm broad. After the sign ‘x’, the 
distance between the horizontal lines is described on the same principles. However, the author always 
provides vertical information before horizontal one. 

Describing the page layout: the method used by the author is inspired by Muzerelle’s method for rul- 
ing patterns. The following example describes the written space for a two column page; both vertical and 
horizontal dimensions are taken in the middle of the page: 

“р. X) m columns, n lines — 

total height of the page x total width of the page — 
(size of the top margin) vertical writing area (bottom margin) x 
(size of left margin) left column (central empty space) right col. (right margin)'. 

In practical terms, this could take the shape 

*(f. 36r) 1 col., 22 1. - 167 x 109 mm - (21) 116 (30) x (17) 28 (5) 28 (31) mm’. 

The cataloguer can then take advantage of the fact that this method is self-controlled: adding all the verti- 
cal information should result with the same value as the total height; the same is true with the horizontal 
figures. 

In practice, both pieces of information can easily and meaningfully be combined, for example in An- 
drist et al. 2013, 162: 

*Pages: (f. 102r) 1 col., 291. – 264 x 218 mm = 

traits: 18<12<13<160>13>24>24 x 18<8<114>6>10>29>7>26 mm; 
text: (43) 162 (59) x (26) 107ca (85ca) mm.’ 


5.9. Script (for a theoretical discussion, see Ch. 2 $ 1). 


Script is usually mentioned in the catalogue descriptions. However, there is no common practice in the 
catalogues, nor, on the theoretical level, any widely admitted objective way of describing it or even a 
widely accepted terminology. Some would like to have a full description in words, while others deem it 
too much linked to specific scholarly traditions and would just date the script (if possible) and publish a 
picture of it. In-between, there is a long continuum of different possibilities. Let us share some subjective 
considerations on this very subjective and sensitive topic from a cataloguing point of view. (a) For sure, 
no matter which solution is preferred, a picture of the script will definitely make more sense to most of 
the readers than whatever is written, especially if the script on the picture is legible. In fact, many palae- 
ographers prefer to get a 10046 sized small part of a written page, or a good sized picture on the internet, 
than a strongly reduced full page in print. As a result, no matter what the basic description options are, it 
is a good idea, if possible, to publish also a sample of each script. (b) Most of the oriental traditions have 
some words to designate broad types of scripts (see Ch. 2) and it would not make sense not to use them in 
catalogues. For those cultural traditions where the story of script is advanced enough, it also makes sense 
to suggest a copying date and/or place according to the script, and compare it to the other dating elements. 
If one does not feel confident enough in dating scripts, it is not wrong to ask a specialized colleague. (c) 
Writing in a codex is often based on a system of several scripts used in different textual situations, often 
combined with a change of ink or size (see Andrist et al. 2013, 95-100); for example, there could be one 
script for the main body of the text and some others for the various levels of titles, the first words of the 
text or the chapters, the marginal commentaries, the colophon, etc. (d) Before cataloguers choose to give 
a full description and/or use a technical terminology, it is worth asking themselves how clear the resulting 
paragraph will be to most of the readers, at least to people working on the same cultural world. As termi- 
nology also evolves, including new meanings for old words, it is in any case necessary to provide some 
bibliographical references in the introduction, which will give much later readers a chance to understand 
the description correctly. (e) Describing a script, or a script system, is not the same as describing the way 
itis executed or its quality (see Ch. 2 $ 1). Information on both these things is interesting and may contrib- 
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ute to a subjective evaluation of the quality of the production unit. Nor is it the same thing as identifying 
a scribe; as a result, information on the script is expected even if the scribe is named in a colophon or was 
recognized by the cataloguer or another specialist. (f) As far as assessing the codex is concerned, it makes 
sense to distinguish how many script systems as well as how many different hands there are, and where (or 
according to which ‘rules’) they change. If a secure result cannot be reached, because of the peculiarities 
of the scripts and the hands, the available time and/or the competence of the cataloguers, it is best not to 
give this type of information. 


5.10. Decoration (see also Ch. 1 § 1.5.1 and Ch. 4 § 3.2) 


The state of the description of decoration in catalogues is much like the script: 

— usually catalogues give some information about it, especially when it has to do with miniatures or the 
use of coloured ink; 

— there is however no common practice among cataloguers; 

— neither is there any widely accepted objective way of describing decoration in words nor any standard 
general terminology (at least not in all the cultural areas, even when art historians are involved). Admit- 
tedly, the decoration of some codices is a complex achievement and its description cannot be fully done 
in a standard catalogue (but see Ch. 4 § 3.2 on specialized catalogues). As a result, there are various 
scholarly traditions, generally using their own terminology; 

— pictures generally communicate it much better than any verbal description; 

— evaluating the decoration in a reasonably subjective way in a catalogue is usually accepted, since it helps 
visualise the quality level of the description unit; 

— a technical analysis is potentially useful for dating and locating the description unit; 

— decoration often also works as a system adding sense or legibility to the main content and ‘usability’ of 
the book, as it often underlines the structure of the content and the hierarchy within each text copied (see 
also Ch. 1 § 1.5.1 and other tradition-specific relevant paragraphs in Ch. 1). For example, as far as the 
non-illustrative decoration is concerned, the title and beginning of a text is often particularly enhanced 
by decorative elements, while chapters and smaller text units can begin with various levels of coloured 
and decorated initials, which help the readers both better to understand the text and more quickly to find 
particular parts of it. Thus, describing the major aspects of the decoration also allows the readers better 
to understand the strategies of the people producing this unit as far as the mise en texte is concerned. 

There are several reasons why the interest in the decoration is traditionally greater than in the script: 
because of its visual impact; or the implied monetary value, both at the time of production and now; or the 
greater fragility of the codex; sometimes also because of its significance for the history of art. 

The author's current way to avoid too subjective a description and present usable information is in- 
spired by Canart 2005, and follows the following principles: (1) firstly, miniatures are singled out and 
described with the help of an art historian, or very briefly on the basis of existing publications; (2) sec- 
ondly, the main elements of ornamentation are classified (in the typology of the relevant cultural area); 
(3) each major element is described individually, giving its location in the codex, position on the page, 
measurements, used motifs and colours; (4) other and more common elements (common initials, rubrica- 
tion, ornamental patterns, etc.) are described en bloc. 

For an example of a specialized catalogue, see Hutter 1977-1997; her cataloguing practice is ex- 
plained at the beginning of each text volume. 


5.11. Bindings (for theoretical considerations, see Ch. 1 $ 1.7) 


In the cataloguing habits of the oriental cultural areas, there is a fairy widespread tradition of mention- 
ing the binding of the codex. However, it is usually limited to the most visible external aspects thereof, 
while specialists, mostly restorers, have developed very complex protocols for the technical description 
of all the analysable elements of binding (see for example Grosdidier de Matons — Vinourd 2010; see also 
<http://www.studite.org>). It is of course not expected that standard catalogues should provide such de- 
scriptions, but, depending on the available time, a systematic description of the following not-too-difficult 
to observe elements (or at least a relevant subsection thereof as far as the cataloguing project is concerned) 
should be considered, since they are useful to describe the codex, and usually interesting to book or art 
historians dealing with bindings as well as people in charge of the long-time preservation of the codex. 
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General technique and type: plain information if the binding is a modern or an ancient one, a western 
or an oriental one. Giving the type, if known (‘half binding’, ‘Limp vellum binding’ etc.), helps to visual- 
ize the codex. 

Outer dimensions: the three basic measurements. Ideally, the information distinguishes the width of 
the board and the width of the object, including the thickness of the spine. 

Sewing: number of sewing stations; sewing supports; materials used. 

Endbands (if any): the material; the colours and patterns of the threads, if any. 

Boards (if any): the material (wood, cardboard); if visible, the technique how the thread(s) or supports 
are fixed. 

Spine: its shape (rounded, straight...); how many raised bands, if any. 

Covering and decoration: the material, colour and extent of the covering (the outside and the inside 
of the boards); the decoration (embossed ornamentation, gilding, etc.). Specialists are always interested in 
a full-size reproduction of the tooling. 

Clasps (if any): the position, material and working system of the clasps; state of preservation. 

End-leaves and paste-downs: the number of front and back end-leaves (if not already given), and a 
description as of any writing support. In the case of paper, an analysis of the watermarks, if present, can 
result in a good dating of the binding; however, one must make sure the sheets were not reused from an 
older binding or added during a later restoration. 

Edges: if the edges are angular or rounded; if they were decorated (coloured, gauffered...). 

Remains of previous bindings: traces of previous bindings, if any, including unused holes in the gutter, 
reused end-leaves, traces of clasps, etc. Other elements in the codex can indirectly also point to previous 
bindings, such as trimmed marginal notes, ancient quire signatures or similar. 

Inscriptions: possible notes or ancient shelfmarks on the spine or the end-leaves and paste-downs 
often preserve important information for tracing the history of the book. Presenting them all at the same 
place in the description, rather than together with the description of every element, helps see them and 
evaluate a possible relationship between them. 

Date of the current binding: based on the previous elements, an assessment of the date of the current 
binding is often possible. Since the current binding is necessary younger than the latest standard main 
copying, dating the binding provides a terminus ante quem for the latest scribe’s work. Inversely, dating 
the copying provides a terminus post quem for the binding. However, there is a priori no other direct 
chronological relation between both aspects, because, ever since the Middle Ages, manuscripts were often 
rebound. Unless it can be shown that the quires were bound shortly after being copied and the current 
binding is the original one, dating the scripts and the binding must be based on two independent analyses. 
Besides, since decorative elements are sometimes added by new owners in a later time (including the 
Middle Ages), one must be very careful when using visual elements (stamps, coats of arms, etc.) to date 
the binding. 

As far as describing the binding is concerned, seeking the help of conservators could save the cata- 
loguers a lot of time and guarantee the correct use of standard terminology. Since the general terminol- 
ogy varies among ‘schools’ and is subject to evolution, it is useful, in the introduction to the catalogue, 
to inform the readers about the system used and give some bibliography. See also Agati 2009, 347-381; 
Déroche — Sagaria Rossi 2012, 247—280; Szirmai 1999; Mouren 2013. 


5.12. State of preservation 


Many catalogues give an evaluation of the state of preservation of the manuscripts, but there is no rule 
as far as the place where the information is to be found. Some catalogues combine it with every relevant 
feature (writing support, binding, etc.), while others make it in an independent paragraph. The depth of 
the information varies also according to the scope of the cataloguing project. 


5.13. Conclusion 


A good physical description should be reliable and consistent. Reliability is important because both the 
ethics and the needs of manuscript studies require that one should give and receive information that re- 
flects reality as closely as possible, even though, ultimately, studying the codex itself is the only way to 
get closer to the full reality of it. Consistency, both in the choice of the features to be described and the 
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way to do it, is central because it allows the reader to go through all the main features of the codex, and 
compare the manuscripts on a sound ground. However, systematic consistency is not a goal in itself but a 
means to understand and communicate better the physical reality of the codex and allow further research. 
There are exceptional objects and situations, where one needs exceptionally to convey ‘extra-systemic’ 
information. However, the cataloguer should never intentionally neglect any of the features that are in- 
cluded in the cataloguing project. 

The physical make-up of the codex is definitely a language that is worth learning and using. Describ- 
ing it systematically makes the cataloguer notice details and gather information that can help to assess and 
‘communicate’ the codex better. 
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6. Catalogues and cataloguing of oriental manuscripts in the digital age (JG) 


With the introduction of electronic means and methods into the cataloguing of manuscripts since the late 
1980s, both the production of catalogues and their dissemination have begun to change considerably. As a 
matter of fact, the number of cataloguing projects concerning oriental manuscripts that are not digitally- 
based is steadily decreasing these days. A major difference in this context concerns the question whether 
the catalogues to be produced are still meant to be published in the ‘traditional’ way, that is in printed 
form, with digital means remaining restricted to preparatory functions, or whether the envisaged output 
is planned to be digital itself, that is online or via an electronic storage medium such as a DVD. If we 
leave the case of mere electronic typesetting (as a preliminary stage of printing) aside, both these aims 
usually build upon similar grounds in that they presuppose the conceptualization of database structures, 
but with different requirements concerning the scope, the granularity, and the retrievability of the data 
to be compiled, and with different prospects concerning their later usage. In the following sections, we 
will discuss the basics of database schemes and structures that are applicable to the cataloguing of manu- 
scripts, the formats of electronic catalogues and their potential, and the challenges electronic cataloguing 
brings about. 


6.1. Database schemes and structures 


No matter whether a cataloguing project aims to result in book form or as an online website, databases 
that are meant to cover the information to be disseminated will have to address the basic issues of manu- 
script cataloguing as outlined in Ch. 4 § 1, namely (1) the manufacture of the manuscript and its physical 
aspects; (2) the contents of the manuscript; (3) the history of the manuscript after its making; and (4) bib- 
liographical data related to both the physical and textual aspects of the manuscript. To what extent these 
data are compiled mostly depends on how detailed the catalogue is meant to be—anything between a mere 
‘inventory list’ and a fully-fledged ‘analytical’ catalogue can be covered by the database structures of 
today, and as a matter of fact, database-like structures have even been underlying, explicitly or implicitly, 
many cataloguing projects that were initiated before the digital age. Thus, for example, the giant project 
of a ‘Union Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in German Collections’ of the Góttingen Academy of 
Sciences (Katalogisierung der orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, with the series Verzeichnis 
etc.) has been designed since its foundation in 1958 to follow a description pattern which comprises 26 
sub-items, including shelf number, cover, material, state of preservation, page number, format, number of 
lines, writing style, decoration, scribe, date, origin, author, title of the work, quotations of the first and the 
last lines of the text as well as of colophons, further remarks and a number of registers (or concordances); 
and it should well be possible to continue the work ‘by using the format of the newly developed database 
framework which was set up on the basis of the MyIHS system developed by Leipzig University in 2006 
according to the conditions of GNU (General Public License)’ as envisaged now (Raschmann 2012). The 
very fact that older catalogues usually possess an inherent database-like structure has been the reason 
why many digital cataloguing projects of today started by transforming the information stored in printed 
works or file cards into electronic data fitting into a database scheme, and ‘digitally-born’ cataloguing 
projects are not necessarily richer right from the beginning with respect to the data fields they contain, 
for example, the DOMLib / Ethio-SPaRe Manuscript Cataloguing Database project comprised a ‘minimal 
data model’ in its application phase (2009), consisting of ‘Signature; Short title; Material; Measurements; 
Number of folia; Dating; Scribe; Author; Donor; Location original; Location current; Short contents; 
Incipit; Illuminations; Additiones; Further details; Bibliography’ (the set has since been extended; see 
Nosnitsin 2012b). 

However, database schemes developed for the cataloguing of manuscripts are anything but identical 
even today, and there are still some major differences in the database structures proper. First of all, it may 
be crucial for the database in question whether (1) the main concern of the compilers is the manuscript as 
an object of codicology (for example in establishing a catalogue of manuscripts of the same provenance); 
whether (2) they are rather interested, as philologists, in the texts contained in the manuscripts they intend 
to describe (for example in cataloguing all manuscripts containing the works of a given author, which may 
result in individual manuscripts being described only partially—an example of this is the online catalogue 
of the ‘Handschriftencensus’ project, <http://www.handschriftencensus.de/>, which aims at surveying the 
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manuscript transmission of German texts of the Middle Ages and which does not always mention texts in 
other languages present in the codices under consideration); or whether (3) they are primarily engaged in 
providing additional information (‘metadata’) concerning digitized images of the manuscripts they intend 
to make available. Differences may further be due to the scope of a given catalogue, depending, for exam- 
ple, on whether the object of cataloguing is the complete manuscript collection of a given country or reposi- 
tory, a special collection of a country or a repository determined by language, script, writing support, or 
age of the manuscripts, or manuscripts across different collections that share certain features. Noteworthy 
differences between databases may also arise from the level of consistency they require, especially with a 
view to how many fields must effectively be filled in, and, more importantly, how they have to be filled in; 
the existence of ‘descriptive standards’ (a good example—though in a poor design—for a descriptive stand- 
ard usable for manuscript cataloguing is the Swiss ‘Verbundkatalog Handschriften — Archive — Nachlässe 
(HAN),  «http://aleph.unibas.ch/F?con Ing-GER&func-file&local base-DSVO05&file name-verbund- 
han») may be crucial for later interoperability of the database (in the sense of data linkage and integration 
into portals and hypercatalogues, cf. below). 

The most crucial question determining the structure of a database from the codicological point of view 
is to what extent and how it is able to reflect the different ‘production units’ that may be present in a given 
manuscript codex (cf. Ch. 4 $ 4). To give but one example (kindly provided by P. Andrist): let us assume 
that part 1 of a given manuscript contains a text of Plato copied in the twelfth century, while part 2 of the 
same manuscript contains a text of Aristotle copied in the sixteenth century. It must be guaranteed in this 
case that the manuscript will not be ‘hit’ when executing a query for codices containing twelfth century 
copies of Aristotle's texts. The problem may even be more crucial if we take into account smaller produc- 
tion units such as reader and owner notes, as well as restoration and bindings, each with their own dating, 
and for the time being, no database (or search engine) seems to guarantee the contiguity of individual 
production units with the chronological information pertaining to them. This is due to the fact that rela- 
tional database structures that were developed in the beginning of the digital age were mostly not flexible 
enough to adequately cover the structure of *mixed' manuscripts consisting of several parts of different 
age, provenance, and/or content; but future generations, be they based upon SQL (‘Structured Query Lan- 
guage', a widespread programming language to be used with relational databases) or XML ('eXtensible 
Markup Language’, a more freely adaptable encoding system, cf. General introduction § 2.1) are likely to 
be able to overcome the problem. This is especially true for tree-like database structures using the XML- 
based ‘MS Description’ recommendation of the Text Encoding Initiative (TEI P5). However, it should be 
clear that this is not primarily a question of technology (relational databases vs. XML schemes) but of 
methodology, i.e. it depends on the overall design of the database. 


6.2. Electronic catalogues and their potentials 


With the establishment of digital databases containing the data to be catalogued, and especially with the 
development of the World Wide Web offering online access to them, it has become more and more tempt- 
ing to disseminate the catalogued information on manuscripts electronically instead of or alongside a 
printed form, and the number of 'electronic catalogues' that are accessible online is steadily increasing 
today. Among the main advantages of this type of catalogues, we may mention, (a) that the data they con- 
tain can be retrieved dynamically via interactive search entry forms or the like, instead of static indexes 
(we may neglect here the mere electronic reproduction of a printed catalogue, for example, in PDF form, 
as this does not imply peculiar retrieval facilities other than sequential searches in the text); (b) that they 
can be linked to any other kind of electronic content in the web such as, for example, other catalogues, 
image repositories, or bibliographical materials; (c) that they can be steadily corrected, updated, extended 
and expanded. A few examples may suffice to illustrate these advantages. 


(a) Search facilities and human interfaces 

To access and retrieve the information contained in databases, it is necessary to provide human interfaces 
that allow for interactive communication between the user and the database in terms of search queries. De- 
pending on the complexity of the database structure, search interfaces can be more or less sophisticated; in 
the maximum case, the search form may offer as many fields for the entry of query items as the database 
structure contains. This is true, for example, for the query forms offered by SfarData, the codicologi- 
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cal database of the Hebrew Paleography Project run by the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 
which provides, among others, seven check boxes to choose a given subset of data (styled ‘corpus’: for 
example, ‘documented dated’, ‘documented undated with identified scribe’); nine select boxes to choose 
a ‘major area’, ‘specific region’, ‘country’, ‘city’, etc.; several input boxes to enter search terms like 
‘catalog no.’, ‘microfilm at IMHM', or ‘words in colophon’; and a large set of additional entry points for 
searching the names of scribes, illustrators, and others (note that the site <http://sfardata.nli.org.il> is still 
under construction as of October 2014). 

In accordance with recent practice developed for the retrieval from electronic catalogues of librar- 
ies, there is a strong tendency today to facilitate the entry of queries by enabling ‘full text’ searches, i.e. 
searches across many or even all the fields of the database without having to specify the fields in question. 
This has been implemented, for example, by e-codices, the Virtual Manuscript Library of Switzerland, 
which offers a facility to ‘search in manuscript descriptions’ right on its start page, thus allowing the user, 
for example, immediately to find 164 catalogue entries containing the word parchment among the 981 
manuscripts catalogued in the database (<http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/>). Even with this comfortable 
*Google-like' search facility, users will have to be aware of possible differences in the interpretation of 
their queries; this is true, for example, for the entry of query strings consisting of more than one word: a 
search for parchment codex may be taken by the search engine to represent the two words parchment and 
codex individually, delivering all instances of descriptions that contain at least one of them (parchment 
‘or’ codex), or it may expect that both words must both be present in a given description (parchment ‘and’ 
codex; this is the assumption of the e-codices search engine, which delivers 68 occurrences for the 'collo- 
cation' of the two words). In order to search for parchment codex as a two-word unit, it may be necessary 
to enter the string in quotation marks, again in accordance with ‘Google-like’ practices (this is true for 
e-codices, which delivers 6 occurrences of ‘parchment codex’ in its database). 


b) Data linkage, portals and hypercatalogues 

The possibility of linking data up with materials residing elsewhere in electronic form is with no doubt 
a major advantage of the digital age. In the case of electronic catalogues of manuscripts, this opens a 
wide range of hitherto unavailable functions that may be styled revolutionary indeed. For example, while 
printed catalogues normally contain but a few sample images of the manuscripts they describe or even no 
images at all, online catalogues may offer links to digital images of every single page of a given codex, 
provided they are accessible via an internet address (URL = Uniform resource locator). In the same way, 
the content description of a given manuscript can be linked up with a full representation of the text(s) it 
contains within an online edition or an electronic corpus, and bibliographical data in a catalogue can be 
linked up with digital representations of the works in question (for example, a first account of a manu- 
script in a traveller's report, a former catalogue, or a scientific treatise concerning the codex). It goes 
without saying that all these links can be established in both directions, thus opening wide perspectives of 
cooperation for cataloguers with philologists and other people dealing with manuscripts. 

Another great advantage of the linkability of online data consists in the possibility to put the infor- 
mation contained in various catalogues together, for example with respect to manuscripts of the same 
provenance that are stored in different repositories or even countries, or codices with similar textual 
content spread over the world. In this connexion, we can distinguish two different approaches which may 
be covered by the terms ‘portal’ and ‘hypercatalogue’, albeit the two terms are not always sharply dif- 
ferentiated. Portals in the proper sense are web sites that offer more or less structured access to a set of 
related web sites. Different from simple link-lists which contain nothing but a collection of links to in- 
ternet addresses (cf. «http://titus.fkidg1.uni-frankfurt.de/curric/comst/links.htm» for the COMSt-internal 
link-list as of February 2010, last accessed June 2014; another example concerning manuscripts is «http:// 
palaeography_training.bangor.ac.uk/paleo.php>, last accessed June 2014), portals may be able to combine 
the search facilities of the sites they are linked to, either by collecting their data via ‘data harvesting’ and 
storing them locally, i.e. on the portal site itself, or without doing so; this can be achieved via so-called 
protocols which allow for inter-machine communication, distributing a query across the sites involved 
and gathering the query results ‘on the fly’; an example of a portal working with both methods is the 
portal of the Consortium of European Research Libraries (CERL; <http://www.cerl.org/web/en/resourc- 
es/cerl portal/organization»; the CERL portal operates with the OAI-PMH protocol for data harvesting 
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(‘Open Archives Initiative’ Protocol for Metadata Harvesting) and the Z39.50 protocol for data access ‘on 
the fly’), which is mostly dedicated to manuscripts and early printed material of western provenance and 
which assembles the data from twelve online catalogues (or, to be more correct, the databases underlying 
them) to date. Unlike the ‘portal’ approach of this type, a ‘hypercatalogue’ would be more restricted the- 
matically, bringing together the contents of different individual catalogues that have common objects such 
as, for example, a certain language, a script, a country, a time-span, or the like; one example of this is the 
Pinakes database hosted at the Institut de recherche et d'histoire des textes in Paris, which aims at provid- 
ing a ‘census of all Greek texts from the beginning up to the end of the sixteenth century which are con- 
tained in manuscripts described in printed catalogues, with the exception of papyri’ (‘Pinakes a pour objet 
principal le recensement de tous les textes grecs, des origines à la fin du XVI€ siècle, contenus dans les 
manuscrits décrits dans les catalogues imprimés de bibliothéques à l'exception des papyrus', cf. «http:// 
pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/>; the project was initiated as early as 1971 at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies in Toronto and moved to Paris in 1993). In contrast to this project, which is explicitly based upon 
printed information digitized manually, hypercatalogues that are based upon electronic catalogues pre- 
suppose the ability of intercommunication between servers and databases, with at least a small common 
set of metadata elements distinguishing, for example, fields containing information on textual content, 
authors, scribes, provenance, or the like; for this purpose, database developers may refer to several inter- 
national standards that have mostly been designed for library catalogues: cf. the so-called “Dublin Core’ 
metadata set, which consists of 15 elements (Title, Creator, Subject, Description, Publisher, Contributor, 
Date, Type, Format, Identifier, Source, Language, Relation, Coverage, Rights; cf. «http://dublincore.org/ 
documents/dcmi-terms/», last accessed June 2014). More recently accepted standards are METS (Meta- 
data Encoding and Transmission Standard), an XML schema for encoding descriptive, administrative, and 
structural metadata regarding objects within a digital library, and MODS (Metadata Object Description 
Schema), a schema for a bibliographic element set that may be used for a variety of purposes. 


c) Dynamic data 


Unlike printed catalogues, electronic catalogues can be steadily corrected, updated, extended and ex- 
panded, provided they are built upon a database. As a matter of fact, many cataloguing projects of today 
make their data accessible long before they are completed, not only for better visibility but also in order to 
enable users to provide feedback. For portals and hypercatalogues, the resulting flexibility of the data they 
rely upon has a strong impact in that it forces them continuously to keep track of changes. This strongly 
speaks in favour of accessing the data ‘on the fly’ instead of data harvesting, because the latter method 
yields a snap-shot of a given moment that may then be perpetuated longer on the harvesting server than 
in its source. 


6.3. Challenges and problems of electronic catalogues 


The problem of the ‘dynamicity’ of digital data as outlined above is not the only challenge that compil- 
ers and users of electronic catalogues have to cope with. A few other problems that may be crucial will 
be treated below; they are related to the reliability of query results, to questions of authorship, and to the 
maintenance of data. 


a) Reliability of query results 

As was stated above, one advantage of electronic catalogues consists in the fact that the data constituting 
them are accessible from various perspectives via more or less sophisticated search engines. However, it 
may be questionable whether or not the data retrieved in this way are reliable, especially in the case of 
hypercatalogues and portals. The reason is that the more complex a database structure is, the more it has to 
be consistent in the data it contains, and the more its developers have to take care for users not to be mis- 
led. To give but two examples: a) as was shown above, the e-codices project offers easy access to the in- 
formation contained in the manuscript descriptions it has stored, via a *Google-like' full-text search. How- 
ever, the user should be aware that the manuscript descriptions that are accessible in this way are written 
in several languages (German, French, English) so that a search for parchment will yield different results 
(164 hits) from a search for Pergament (452 hits) or parchemin (129 hits), and even the abbreviated form 
Parch. gives 60 hits. To find the information that the e-codices database comprises a total of 791 manu- 
scripts whose support is parchment (including 2 mixed codices with papyrus, and 6 with paper), the user 
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has to move to the main search page instead (<http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/search/all>); b) under the 
title of e-corpus, the Centre de Conservation du Livre (CCL) in Arles is establishing, together with several 
partners, ‘a collective digital library that catalogs and disseminates numerous documents: manuscripts, 
archives, books, journals, prints, audio recordings, video, etc.’ (<http://www.e-corpus.org/>). Structured 
in the form of a portal, it provides access to several ‘virtual collections’, among them the complete collec- 
tion of digitized microfilms of the Georgian manuscripts from Mount Sinai hosted at the university library 
of Louvain-la-Neuve in Belgium, an invaluable tool indeed. The collection can be accessed by entering 
géorgien in the ‘Google-like’ query field on the start page (‘search in all collections’); however, in the 
query result, the 97 codices in question are arranged without any ordering rule being discernible, begin- 
ning with Sin.georg. 6, 8, 11, 16, 15 (<http://www.e-corpus.org/search/search.php?search=search&page 
=1&q=g%C3 %AY9orgien&search=Search>). Another result will be achieved by selecting Bibliothèque de 
l'Université Catholique de Louvain, Institut orientaliste as the ‘Location’ and Georgian as the ‘Language’ 
in the (main) search form (<http://www.e-corpus.org/search/index.php>): this, however, yields only 21 
items, again starting with Sin.georg. 6 but continuing with Sin.grec 230 and 566. Searching for Georgian 
instead of géorgien via the ‘Google-like’ form yields no results from the collection at Louvain at all but, 
among others (of a total of 74 ‘hits’), a quotation from Tommaso Vallauri’s Latinae exercitationes gram- 
maticae et rhetoricae studiosis propositae (1869) about Virgil’s Bucolica et Georgica. Note that a more or 
less numerical arrangement of the 97 items can be accessed via <http://www.e-corpus.org/eng/ref/96559/ 
Sinai_Mf_UCL_Georgiens/> (last updated 7 September 2011), but this is not searchable. 


b) Authorship and authors’ rights 

As with all other kinds of digital publications that are accessible online, compilers of electronic catalogues 
may be concerned about their authorship being protected well enough to prevent theft or misuse of their 
work. As everyone knows, not every change in a database is correct, and there are cases where the modi- 
fied data is less correct than the previous one. Therefore it is very important that the name of the person 
who enters a given item of information into the database and who takes the ‘scientific responsibility’ for it 
to be secured, even across several stages of development of the database; in other words, if the compilers 
want to keep their author’s rights guaranteed when being read and quoted by others, they should take care 
to place their authorship ‘seal’ on every single description that might be accessed and displayed separately 
(for example via a search function); depending on the retrieval engine used, this might also be generated 
automatically. This implies that regulations must be agreed upon between the compilers of electronic 
catalogues and the institutions hosting and publishing them concerning the preservation of the former’s 
rights and concerning the question of whether, how and to what extent the institution may have the data 
modified or altered by others. And users of electronic catalogues should be sure to name the authors of the 
catalogued information they refer to, provided this is correctly ‘signed’. 

In addition, authors of electronic catalogues may have to face problems with ‘scholarly referencing’. 
If, for example, in an article, someone refers to information found in a printed catalogue, the information 
is easily verifiable in the sense that anyone can check whether the person referring to it did, or did not, 
quote it correctly. When referring to information given in an electronic catalogue, there may be a discrep- 
ancy between a given quotation and what is found in the catalogue online at the time someone else ac- 
cesses it; in this case it remains unclear if the quoting person did not excerpt it correctly or if the catalogue 
(output) was changed after the quotation was executed. It is therefore essential that quotations from online 
catalogues contain an indication of the exact date when the information was retrieved (in quite the same 
way as we should do with other online publications). It would further be desirable that future generations 
of databases to be used for electronic cataloguing provide a function for ‘tracking changes’ (in a similar 
way as Wikipedia does). 

The safeguarding of authors’ rights may also be crucial for the compilers of electronic catalogues 
themselves. In general, authors’ rights are much harder to maintain in the globalized digital world than in 
the universe of printed matters. One reason is that the rights differ considerably from country to country, 
a fact that can easily be illustrated by the policy of the ‘Google Books’ project, which aims at digitizing 
all printed books of all times and places. Users of the project web site (<http://books.google.com/>) will 
realize easily that it is mostly older books that are accessible to them for full download (in PDF form), in 
accordance with copyright regulations. However, the terms of accessibility are different for users from the 
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USA and users from Europe: for US citizens (or, rather, users with a US-American IP address), Google 
will provide free access to books that were published before 1923; for Europeans (i.e. users with a Eu- 
ropean IP address), the borderline is the year 1871. This implies, for example, that the Catalogue of the 
Hebrew Manuscripts Preserved in the University Library, Cambridge (1) published by Salomon Marcus 
Schiller-Szinessy in 1876 is freely downloadable from the USA but not from Europe (<http://books. goog- 
le.de/books?idZGEMPAAAAIA AJ»). This procedure is not only disturbing but also far from being legally 
exact, for no European country has a copyright regulation that would determine 1871 as a borderline year. 
Instead, copyright regulations usually prescribe that a given work be protected for a certain amount of 
time after the death of the author(s); in Germany, this is a period of 70 years. Obviously, Google deems 
it unnecessary to investigate authors' lives in order to determine the exact end of the protection period 
of a given work. I may quote here from an e-mail by Mr Jon Orwant (Google Inc.) of 2 May 2011: ‘Each 
nation has their own copyright rules. Within the US, we are usually able to use 1923 as a cutoff date for 
determining whether books are in copyright, and so some of the seven books you identified are fully read- 
able and downloadable inside the US. Outside the US we have to use the rules of the appropriate country. 
... We are able to make the PDFs available within a country when the books are out of copyright in that 
country, and when we do they're available directly from Google Book Search; if you had a US IP address 
you could just visit Google Book Search and download the PDF with no involvement from us. But because 
copyright status is often hard to determine, we have settled on the following rule for countries that don't 
have a cutoff like the US: either the book must have been published before 1871, or there must be clear 
and convincing evidence that all authors of the book died more than 70 years ago...’ (in the given exam- 
ple, this would have been as early as 1960 as Salomon Marcus Schiller-Szinessy died in 1890, cf. «http:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Solomon Marcus Schiller-Szinessy», last access May 2014; by the way, the book 
can be freely downloaded from the ‘Internet Archive’ at <http://www.archive.org>, a Canadian site that 
does not block European users, see < https://archive.org/details/cataloguehebrew0 I schigoog>, last access 
October 2014). 

Be that as it may, compilers of electronic catalogues who wish to include data from other works, either 
as quotations or via links to online resources, should treat these in the same way as they would do with 
quotations in a printed book. 


c) Maintenance and longevity of data 

In contrast to printed books, digital media are often regarded as unstable and therefore uncertain. It is 
true, for example, that most data carriers of today (for example, CDs, DVDs, hard disks) have only a lim- 
ited ‘lifetime’ during which the data they contain remain both unaltered and retrievable, and the question 
whether data compiled and stored today will still be interpretable in, say, fifty years' time also depends on 
the availability of matching software. The developers of electronic catalogues should therefore consider 
thoroughly how and where to publish them, and they should be aware of the necessity to maintain the data 
by regularly adapting them to upgraded soft- and hardware and the like. 

One important prerequisite for this is the usage of international standards. In the field of oriental lan- 
guages, this is first of all a matter of the encoding of scripts and characters. We are in the lucky position 
today to be able to apply the Unicode standard for this (<http://www.unicode.org>; cf. General introduc- 
tion $ 2.1), which comprises nearly all scripts and characters of the languages involved, both modern and 
ancient, thus enabling us even to present original scripts and Roman transcriptions side by side in one 
document. In comparison with the chaos produced by the mapping of proprietary fonts in the 1980s and 
1990s, this is a huge achievement leading towards long-time interpretability of our data. 

Another important issue is the standards to be applied in the structure of databases and their output. 
Here, too, proprietary formats should be avoided right from the beginning. Any solution that is based upon 
XML structures will be preferable to relational databases as they provide greater flexibility and, what is 
more, transformability into usual output schemes, for example as HTML-based web pages; however, rela- 
tional databases still tend to be more homogeneous than XML bases, and the quality of XML bases largely 
depends on the skills of the person who tags the data. Given the huge amount of data that is already avail- 
able online, it is anything but probable that the basic features of web output will change dramatically in the 
future; in other words, both the use of Unicode character encoding and of *markup languages' of the HMTL 
/ XML type are likely to survive long enough so that electronic catalogues of today should build upon them. 
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Chapter 5. Conservation and preservation 
edited by Laura E. Parodi 


1. Introduction and definitions (KS) 
1.1. Introduction 


Scholars and students in the field of manuscript studies, cataloguers, collection keepers and staff of digitiza- 
tion studios, all working with original manuscripts, have to rely on the physical condition of the materials, 
and their activities also have to affect it. Thus they are involved with conservation and preservation issues. 
It is evident that without conservation and preservation strategies, the availability and accessibility of the 
materials is at stake. But what exactly is the scope of conservation, what is the role of a conservator and what 
can be expected of him or her? In this chapter the different aspects of conservation and preservation will be 
discussed. It is not a concise manual for conservators to be, it contains no instructions for hands-on treatment, 
nor any in-depth analysis of deterioration problems or overview of treatment options. It rather aims to explain 
what conservation entails and how conservation can be best deployed by those individuals or institutions 
concerned with the safeguarding, accessibility and use of manuscript material. Indeed, conservation in the 
broadest sense is subservient to cultural heritage itself. In the field of written and printed heritage, conserva- 
tion specialists not only actively intervene to preserve deteriorated documents; preservation responsibilities 
also concern storage and handling issues, awareness-raising and training of staff. Furthermore, conserva- 
tors—because of their specialist knowledge of the physical aspects of documents—may advise on material 
and technical analysis and description of manuscripts. 

*Conservation' and 'preservation' are umbrella terms under which the whole range of activities and re- 
sponsibilities can be subsumed. The conservator's vocabulary developed while the field was emerging as a 
separate and identifiable profession, in fact, only quite recently. Thus this chapter begins with an introduction 
to the terminology and history of conservation. With the vocabulary, it will become clear that the field of con- 
servation is defined by a widely accepted set of standards and approaches. They form the point of departure 
for all conservation-related decisions, a description of which will follow, providing first an overview of the 
current situation in Europe and the Orient and subsequently exploring the possibilities of material research 
in relation to condition problems and conservation treatments, and explaining contemporary techniques and 
practices. Preceding this description of conservation and preservation issues, measures and actions, context 
is provided by a description of the agents of damage and types of decay, for it is necessary to be aware of the 
factors that have an impact on the preservation of manuscripts. 

To set preservation priorities or decide on a preferred intervention often is a delicate task; it depends not 
only on the condition and value of the object, but on a range of factors concerning, among other things, time, 
budget, the skills of the available professionals, and the circumstances of the item or the collection that it is 
kept in. Additionally, old repairs as well as material evidence of former use or users are part of the history of 
the artefact. Examining ethical considerations will shed light on the complexity of decision-making. 

The final topic considered is digitization, as its development is so closely connected with the accessibil- 
ity and preservation of textual material, whether it concerns the imaging of a single manuscript or a whole 
collection. Technical aspects, current standards and consequences of image management, including future 
accessibility, will be considered. 

This chapter can only give an outline of the intricacy of conservation practice. Conservators are not only 
dexterous people who know how to treat damaged documents; they also assess conservation needs, undertake 
research, advise and organize conservation projects. Every conservation treatment and every conservation 
project requires tailor-made solutions; it is therefore useless to give recipes and treatment proposals. A pro- 
fessional conservator is trained to assess the situation and judge any needs and options. There are levels of 
complexity in different objects, but also in different circumstances. For example, certain types of inks and pig- 
ments may add to the complexity of the treatment approach, necessitating testing and literature research. For 
some decorated manuscripts it will be advisable to interleave the pages with miniatures or ornaments with thin 
protective leaves whereas in other instances the manuscript is best left without interleaving. On a different 
plane, unfavourable environmental conditions and a peripheral location may hinder straightforward preserva- 
tion actions, in which case a well trained conservator will approach the situation accordingly. That means we 
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do have accepted standards for conservation and preservation, but they need to be contextualized, which is 
part of the conservator’s job. In other words: best practice is dependent on context and circumstances. 


1.2. Definitions 


From a glance at the terminology it becomes clear how wide the spectrum of conservation actually is. A lot of 
terms are needed to cover the full scope of the field. Traditionally, it is associated with physical interference 
in the condition of the object, involving terms like repair, mending, restoration, often implying the addition or 
replacement of materials to improve the object’s function and/or visual appearance. More recently, conserva- 
tion is felt also to encompass measures taken to stabilize or consolidate the object’s condition, without directly 
intervening and altering the original object. Authenticity has become an important value and a key concept 
in conservation. To differentiate between the active and passive approaches, another term was introduced to 
address the latter: preservation. Presently, conservation and preservation are the most frequent terms in the 
field. Confusingly, when the digital copy became an established means to replace the original, conservation 
was also used as an equivalent for ‘preserving the content’ and, although not preferred by conservationists, 
restoration is a term still used by some. To differentiate between the terms it is helpful to explore their use over 
the decades, by consulting previous discussions in conservation literature as well as some official documents 
used by professional conservation organizations: the American Institute for Conservation (AIC); the Euro- 
pean Confederation of Conservator-Restorers’ Organizations (ECCO); and the International Institute for Con- 
servation of Historic and Artistic Works (ICON). The following definitions reflect their common application. 

Restoration is interventive treatment, aiming at improving the condition and aesthetic value of a damaged 
or deteriorated object. Although codes of ethics refer to “bringing back to a former condition, fixed prior to the 
treatment’, the term has the connotation of restoring the original condition. Precisely this association disquali- 
fies the term among conservation specialists, because the ‘original’ condition is a state we cannot be certain 
of, and the attempt to return the object to its ‘original’ state would therefore always remain an interpretation. 
Even more importantly, it would by definition imply that traces of the object's history have to be disguised or 
removed. That in itself is against the accepted standards. 

Preservation (Preventive conservation, Passive conservation) comprises all actions and measures that 
positively influence the condition of objects of cultural heritage. Such are: environmental monitoring and 
improvement of the climatic conditions in which the objects are stored, used or presented; integrated pest 
management; risk analysis; optimizing storage conditions with respect to shelving, boxing and hygiene; data 
collation and analysis. Furthermore, it also includes awareness-raising, staff training, setup of protocols for 
the handling, transport and exhibition of materials, and the implementation of reproduction techniques such 
as digitization with the purpose of preventing or at least limiting further consultation of the original. Thus, 
preservation consists of a whole range of measures and actions that are not necessarily part of a conservator's 
daily tasks, but are key to safeguarding cultural heritage, and a prerequisite to making interventive conserva- 
tion treatments meaningful. 

Conservation (Active conservation) comprises all actions and measures directly intervening in the ob- 
ject's condition, aiming to stabilize it and prevent further deterioration. It involves consolidation of the con- 
dition with or without enhancing the aesthetic value and it often aims to improve the condition of the object 
with the purpose of enabling access. 

Minimal conservation is an approach that aims to consolidate the object's condition without disturbing its 
authenticity. With book conservation this involves the greatest respect for the book-archaeological qualities 
of the artefact. 

Stabilization stands for the implementation of preventive measures that affect the process of natural de- 
cline and risk of further dilapidation in a positive way. 

Consolidation means making the object physically stronger or more stable, and less prone to losing nearly 
loose parts, by applying minimal intervention techniques. 

Repair is a generic term that can both include conservation treatments as well as old mendis, carried out 
to restore the object's functionality. 
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2. Core principles of conservation (KS) 
2.1. Reversibility 


Conservation and preservation are allied in their purpose to maintain or restore access to artefacts and 
documents. However, conservation can be distinguished from preventive measures as it involves a physi- 
cal intervention on individual items, even if this is done to prevent further damage. Because the action in- 
volves actual physical interference with the object, the profession of conservator is not without risks, and 
much harm can be done when objects are treated by non-experts. Therefore, a set of guidelines is agreed 
on by the professional community and conservation specialists are required to respect these principles. 

The first rule in conservation is that any treatment and alteration to the object should be reversible. 
For example, when adhesive is used, it should not change the chemical composition of the original mate- 
rial and future reactivation and removal of the adhesive layer should remain possible. However, revers- 
ibility in the strictest sense is not always feasible: for example, when dust and dirt have to be removed 
prior to applying an adhesive, it will not be possible to return the object to the soiled state, should removal 
of the adhesive layer in the future be necessary. Another instance of this is the consolidation of flaking 
paint: it is not possible to remove a consolidant from the paint layers in decoration, and it is unlikely it 
will become feasible in the future. Although the irreversibility of a dilapidated condition may not seem 
disadvantageous, we cannot predict what material issues may be crucial for future research and readings 
of the objects. As a consequence, we have to accept that the principle of reversibility is impracticable to 
a certain extent, and that the practice of conservation sometimes involves uncomfortable compromises. 
On the one hand, this highlights the urgency for continuing research to ensure that we are using the best 
possible materials in our treatments. It also argues for continuing education of staff to be aware of new 
developments in preservation and conservation issues. Conservation ethics require us to be responsible 
for striving to be perfect in our conservation treatments even though perfection cannot be achieved in the 
strictest sense; we have to acknowledge the risk/benefit analysis that underlies treatment choices. For 
example: there is no excuse for using PVA (polyvinyl acetate, an acidic, irreversible adhesive) on a bind- 
ing when other reversible adhesives are well-known and readily available; however, there is no known 
reversible paint consolidant and sometimes it is not the best option to let damage continue unchecked. 
Conservators will then have to weigh the options and choose the best defensible treatment. 

This situation underlies one of the core arguments for documentation: besides an accurate object and 
condition description, documentation contains the reasoning behind an intervention. Careful documenta- 
tion is also a prerequisite should future use, research or damage require the removal of added materials in 
order to return the object to its untreated condition at the time of the intervention, within the limits of the 
‘reversibility compromise’. 


2.2. Integrity of the object 


Secondly, conservators have to respect the integrity of the object, which means that they will try to stay as 
close as possible to the character the artefact has at the moment in time of the necessary treatment. How- 
ever, there is a range of ‘acceptable’ treatment approaches available and, indeed, it is widely encountered 
today in various institutions that consider themselves to be maintaining the highest conservation stand- 
ards. Institutions which hold manuscript collections use them in different ways: an art museum tries to 
instruct the public about the artistic values of a particular culture, while libraries may be more concerned 
with textual analysis or codicology. Moreover, a research university that allows and even encourages users 
to examine the real manuscript is quite different from one that only provides digital copies. Consequently, 
although it is widely accepted that traces of the object’s history have become an integral part of it, dealing 
with the material evidence may take different directions. For example, an art museum may place greater 
emphasis on aesthetics in its treatment decisions: an unsightly repair is likely to be removed if it makes 
the object difficult to appreciate as a work of art, while in a research library historic repairs are to remain 
unless they cause harm to the object or form a threat to its preservation. Again, this issue highlights the 
importance of documentation, which may be the only way for a record of some previous repairs to survive. 


2.3. Retraceability 

Another essential notion is that the intervention should remain visible and retraceable. That does not mean 
that materials added to strengthen and support original material or fill losses are not to be toned in the 
colour of the original. Quite the contrary: for the repairs to blend in with the original object visually it will 
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be necessary to dye or retouch the new materials; this will help the user of the artefact to appreciate the 
object’s authenticity. However, such treatment should not hamper the possibility to perceive the object’s 
age, use and purpose. In general, it is thought that an exact matching of the old and new materials in both 
colour and structure and texture is to be avoided, for when the intervention is not visually detectable, the 
history of the object is in a sense obscured. Moreover, such treatments would be close to falsification and 
could support fraudulent practices. 


2.4. Compatibility 


The last principle supports the above rules: the compatibility of methods and materials, in a technical 
and visual sense. In general, the original methods and adhesives are reversible. Organic adhesives are 
water-soluble and can be reactivated with moisture; sewing structures are reversible by nature. If diverg- 
ing materials are chosen, it should be for reasons of functionality: flexibility or strength for example. It 
is self-evident that all the materials used should be durable and not affect the original materials in any 
negative way. 


2.5. A holistic approach 


Although not a principle specified in existing Ethical Codes (AIC, ECCO, ICON, see also General in- 
troduction § 4.1), a conservation specialist will weigh his decisions starting from a sound perspective 
of feasibility and sensibility. In the first place, this implies that the object must be stored in a safe and 
appropriate place after treatment. If the conditions for preservation are not reached, one should question 
the purpose and rationale of conservation treatments. As much time and expense will be involved when 
setting up and carrying out conservation programmes, a conservator feels the responsibility for this effort 
to be well invested. But, without concern for the objects’ storage conditions, careful handling or display, 
the effect of conservation treatment is less valuable. Indeed, preservation is the foundation of the long- 
term safeguarding of cultural heritage. For that reason, professional conservators are equally concerned 
with the training of staff, providing guidelines for use, transport and storage, and advising on digitization 
procedures and equipment or exhibition guidelines. 

Objects are also not to be conserved simply because they are damaged and someone is available to 
take on the job; there should be a reason for interfering. This could be a progressive deterioration pro- 
cess or the inaccessibility or unsuitability of the current condition for certain uses such as digitization or 
exhibiting. It is the conservator’s job to ask for the context of a certain object within a collection and its 
anticipated use, in order to be able to propose a conservation treatment. 

These guidelines indicate the main reasons for conservation. Books are objects to be used, so conser- 
vation measures aim to make or keep the object accessible. However, the intervention will be limited to 
treatment that does not interfere with traces of the object’s history and that will allow (future) material 
research or future treatment. It aims to facilitate the object’s perception and appreciation. From these 
guidelines the profile of a conservator also becomes clear: he is a sort of a book surgeon and archaeologist, 
and he needs a wide background in cultural history, a knowledge of organic matter and an understanding 
of chemical processes. 


2.6. Book archaeology 


Ever since manuscripts were made they were valued for their intellectual content, and the relative scarcity 
of texts or the evident value a manuscript represented in terms of an economic entity—it would require 
time and materials to replace it—has led to a long tradition of repair. These actions were undertaken for 
obvious reasons: people wanted to safeguard and preserve manuscripts, make them accessible and ensure 
future use. A relatively recent development in the field of manuscript studies is material research (see Ch. 
1). It is based on the assumption that documents contain much more information than their intellectual 
content only; all aspects of manufacturing, technical details and choices of material can provide clues 
about the socio-cultural context and history of the artefact (Szirmai 1999; Maniaci 2002a; Pearson 2008; 
Scheper 2014, forthcoming). 

The growing awareness of the importance of the physical aspects of a book also affects the develop- 
ment of the conservator’s profession, for conservation specialists are not only actively involved in the 
safeguarding of manuscript collections and the stabilization of the objects’ condition, therewith enabling 
their accessibility. They also, and probably increasingly so, play a role in the understanding of the object 
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as an artefact. The very nature of the work— getting inside the structure of the object—allows for exami- 
nation of the materials and construction in a way no other specialist can, and because of the specialist 
understanding of materials and their characteristics, a conservator has insights into the use of techniques 
or changes in traditions that will add to the framework of codicological knowledge, necessary for a full 
understanding of a manuscript culture. 

With that, one of the most important factors for conservation is explained. Notwithstanding the value 
of digitization or other means of creating surrogates (and we may expect the technical possibilities to de- 
velop further in the near future), the safekeeping of the original artefacts will remain essential. 
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3. Defining the need for conservation (PH) 


In general there are four parts to a manuscript: the support used for the text block, the media with which 
the text block is written and decorated, the sewing to hold the text block together and the binding with 
which the text block is covered. The basic principles that guide all conservation treatment—such as pre- 
serving the original artefact and using reversible methods and materials—are the same for each of these 
parts. Still, the parts are quite distinct in terms of the different materials with which they were made and 
their different functions, and all are aspects of the manuscript which the conservator must understand 
well. For repair materials to be appropriate and effective, their chemical nature must be compatible with 
those of the manuscript’s original materials. Similarly, when treatment is necessary, methods must be 
chosen which do not change how each part of the manuscript functions. 

Damage and loss to the support may not always require treatment. Those that do not compromise the 
stability of the manuscript or increase the risk of further damage when it is handled can be left untreated. 
If intervention is necessary, however, repair materials must be used that do not significantly alter how the 
original support behaves. When a manuscript leaf is turned or moves in response to changes in humidity 
and temperature, it will tend to fold and bend where it is weakest. Repairs that are too heavy and stiff 
will restrict movement where they have been applied and instead shift associated stresses to the weaker 
adjacent areas of the original support. These formerly undamaged areas may then crack or break. On the 
other hand, if a repair is too light or weak it will not sufficiently support a damaged area. The stresses as- 
sociated with any movement of the leaf will then be focused on these still weakened areas, exacerbating 
the earlier damage that exists there. 

The written text and any illumination or illustration present in the manuscript are not to be changed 
during treatment. There is no justification for the removal or obliteration of original media. The inks and 
paints used in different manuscript traditions are highly varied and their components are still not well 
known. When they are flaking or friable, careful testing is required to find an appropriate consolidant and 
method of application. 

The sewing associated with a particular manuscript tradition often strongly affected how a manuscript 
was used. Most commonly then, a repair sewing should ensure that the manuscript can be opened and used 
as originally intended. Value judgments during treatment that equate stronger sewing with better sewing 
are neither appropriate nor correct. Some manuscripts were intended by their makers to be opened more 
easily and fully than those in other traditions. So adding sewing supports, for example, to manuscripts 
that originally had unsupported sewing may have the consequence of greatly restricting the flexing of the 
leaves and cause damage to the support and media in the text block. In some instances, however, the his- 
torical sewing present on a manuscript can be the source of considerable damage to it and an alternative 
method of sewing must be considered during treatment. 

Historical bindings are not to be replaced during treatment with ones that are considered more attrac- 
tive or in some other preferred style. Nor is it always necessary or desirable to reconstruct bindings for 
manuscripts that come to the conservator unbound. New bindings compromise the historical integrity of 
manuscripts to which they are applied. So in collections where unbound manuscripts are expected to be 
handled little if at all, individual boxes for each of these manuscripts can adequately protect them without 
necessitating any changes to their structure. 
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4. Types of decay in manuscripts (PH) 


As a carrier of information and vector for the expression of cultural values and aesthetics, a manuscript 
was made to be used. Accordingly, its functional purpose often exposed it to many potentially damaging 
conditions. As a manuscript is a complex structure with many moving parts, damage can occur in differ- 
ent places and vary widely in degree of severity. A manuscript is also a composite structure, made from 
several different materials, each of which can vary in its susceptibility to a particular damaging influence 
and its chemical and physical response to that influence. 

An understanding of these agents of deterioration is critical for effective manuscript preservation and 
conservation. For the safekeeping of manuscripts, deleterious conditions must be identified and ameliorated. 
Any conservation treatment must depend on accurately assessing the issues manifest in the condition of an 
individual manuscript and determining how properly to address them (see also Ch. 5 §§ 1, 2, 3 and 5). 

With almost everything in the immediate environment of a manuscript a possible source of damage, 
manuscript custodians face a great challenge in trying to limit harm to their collections. Circumstances must 
be defined, be they in institutional or personal settings, in which legitimate use of manuscripts for research 
and display is balanced with safeguards appropriate for their long-term survival (see also Ch. 5 § 2). 

The enormous array of influences which are potentially damaging to manuscripts can be usefully 
grouped into general categories. For the purposes of this discussion these are: damages caused by Natural 
Ageing; Human Agency; Biological Factors; Chemical Factors; Environmental Factors; and Disaster (an- 
other categorization and description of these agents of deterioration is given in CCI 2009). It should be 
emphasized that these groupings are not mutually exclusive and that the sources of the damage observed 
in a manuscript will usually come from several different categories. For example, high humidity (an En- 
vironmental Factor) is a necessary precursor to mould attack (a Biological Factor), and the severity of the 
attack may be exacerbated by elevated temperature (another Environmental Factor). Similarly, if inks or 
paints used in a manuscript cause deterioration of the paper support (Chemical Factors), weakening of the 
paper often promotes tearing, losses and other physical damage when the manuscript is handled during 
reading (Human Agency). 

The condition of a manuscript, whether damaged or not, may be stable or the damage may be ongoing, 
which can have immediate repercussions for how that manuscript is stored or when treatment is under- 
taken. Active infestation by mould or insects, for example, must be addressed quickly and effectively to 
prevent it from spreading. Damage may be limited to a particular area in a manuscript or more generally 
distributed, which can give useful information about the history of the object—how it was used in the 
past and under what conditions. Tears and heavy soiling restricted to a few particular leaves, for example, 
may indicate that generations of previous readers focused their attention for some reason on these pages 
in the manuscript. Finally, it is the holistic analysis and understanding of the damage in manuscripts, 
both individually and collectively, which underlies effective policies for preservation and conservation 
(see also Ch. 5 § 5). Poor outcomes can be expected, for example, from preservation efforts which limit 
human handling in a manuscript collection but ignore insect infestation. By the same token, conservation 
treatments which focus exclusively on one aspect of a manuscript can lead to the severe and irreversible 
damage of other aspects. For example, in order to make a text block support easily accessible for treat- 
ment, original sewing and endbands are frequently cut and discarded and historical bindings permanently 
altered or removed. 


4.1. Manuscript damage caused by natural ageing 


Even if a manuscript has been stored and used under ideal conditions, simply with the passage of time, the 
ageing of the organic materials from which it is made causes them to weaken and become more vulnerable 
to other types of damage. 


4.2. Manuscript damage caused by human agency 


Manuscripts are made by and for human beings. They were intended to be read, looked at, admired, traded 
and transported. So the various kinds of damage caused to manuscripts by human use and misuse are 
probably the most common and pervasive form of damage they exhibit. As this is also one of the forms of 
damage most readily amenable to control, proper handling is a cornerstone of good preservation. 
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Humans can be extremely negligent 
when using manuscripts, as evinced by 
a wide variety of stains, soiling, tears, 
splits, folds, creases, gouges, scratches, 
ink marks and losses to be found in them 
(fig. 5.4.1). Without user guidelines and 
proper care, it is demonstrably appar- 
ent that people will eat and drink over 
manuscripts, use sharp objects in their 
vicinity, write in them, remove pages, 
lift and hold them carelessly and, in ex- 
treme instances, even vandalize them. 


Although some institutions try to solve 
this problem by entirely eliminating out- Fig. 5.4.1 Detached cover: Use and misuse of manuscripts can cause the 
joints of the binding to split. This often results in the detachment of a 
cover from the rest of the book, as shown here. Leiden University Library, 
Or. 194, photograph by Ks. 





side readership, human agency can nev- 
er be entirely eliminated as a danger to 
manuscripts: manuscript custodians— 
owners, librarians, curators and conservators—will have access to them and must also be trained in proper 
handling. Common sense policies must be established, communicated and enforced which do not permit 
the use of pens, sharp objects, food or drink around manuscripts by anyone at any time. When manuscripts 
are consulted or displayed they always need to be supported at an angle of opening that does not stress 
either their bindings or sewing structures. When removed from or returned to shelves, the person handling 
the manuscript must be conscious of the potential for abrasion caused by sliding the book across the shelf 
or against adjacent volumes. A manuscript transported more than a short distance should be on a cart or 
supported in a container in case the mover stumbles or trips. 

A special type of damage to manuscripts caused by human agency can be the result of the process of 
digitization. Often one goal of digitization is to allow readers access to the information in manuscripts 
while limiting their physical contact with the objects, thereby reducing damage through reader handling. 
But a digitization process in which the manuscript is opened flat and pressed down to take the image, a 
process repeated for every opening in the book, places maximal stress on the binding and sewing structures 
and areas of the text block weakened by paint or ink deterioration. Such stress, compounded during the 
entire period of digitization, can ironically cause more damage than it was intended to forestall. When sew- 
ing structures are broken, for example, loose leaves become vulnerable to being lost and tend to slide past 
the edges of the text block where they can be easily crushed and torn (for prevention see also Ch. 5 § 7). 

In this regard, another ironic type of damage to manuscripts is caused by improper conservation 
treatment. Conservators without adequate training may learn a few repair techniques which then get ap- 
plied, whether necessary and appropriate or not, to every manuscript that comes to them. Or they may 
use chemically harmful and irreversible materials in their treatments, such as PVA glues (see also Ch. 5 
§ 2.1), laminating substances, or poisonous pesticides. Finally, there may be an institutional imperative to 
return manuscripts to some kind of idealized state, so that old bindings are removed and invasive repairs 
are made which destroy original materials and remove evidence about how the manuscripts were actually 
made and changed over time. The goals and purposes of conservation and preservation must be under- 
stood by everyone who works with the manuscripts. 

The types of damage caused by human agency discussed in this section are largely controlled by edu- 
cation and oversight. Those with access to the manuscripts must know how to handle them properly and 
be expected to do so. Digitization and conservation treatment must be based on a clear understanding of 
the purposes for these activities and employ methods that do not cause further damage (see Ch. 5 §§ 6, 7). 


4.3. Manuscript damage caused by biological factors 


Mould, insects and vermin, in particular rodents, such as rats and mice, are biological agents which 
threaten manuscripts. For mould and insects the manuscripts themselves are a food source. For the larger 
vermin, manuscripts may sometimes be a source of nutrition but also provide nesting materials. The de- 
gree of the threat depends in part on climatic conditions in the location of the manuscript collection, with 
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hot, damp places that support larger and more varied pest populations being more vulnerable to attack. 
Vulnerability also depends on custodial care—how frequently the manuscripts are monitored for an attack 
and how quickly and effectively a response to such an attack is marshalled. 

Mould damage (fig. 5.4.2) can often be identified visually as lightly coloured, powdery residues— 
white, green, purple or black in association with an area that is or was damp, as evinced by a stain in that 
vicinity. If a manuscript is wet, for example, due to a water leak or a damp wall, mould can begin to grow 
quickly and will spread from there to other manuscripts, especially if environmental humidity levels are 
high. As active mould fluoresces under UV light, this can be a method then for determining if the danger 
is a present one. In cases of doubt, a sample taken with a cotton swab can be sent to a biolaboratory to 
ascertain whether it is active or not. 

Insect damage (fig. 5.4.3) is readily apparent as holes and channels in manuscript supports and bind- 
ings. Also insect frass, whitish powdery material on the shelves near manuscripts, or such material falling 
out of a manuscript when it is picked up or handled, may indicate insect activity. Insect traps put in the 
manuscript storage area may catch live specimens and show that they are present and active, but many 
insects are small and hard to see in a manuscript. 

Bite marks on bindings and text blocks (fig. 5.4.4) indicate vermin activity. Rodents’ excrement is also 
detrimental to manuscripts; faeces and urine may dissolve parchment leaving irreparable damage. 

Effective control of these forms of damage depends first on maintaining a clean, well-regulated space 
and a stable environment for the storage of manuscripts. Then, in the event of a biological threat, early 
detection and rapid response is critical. 

Responsible staff need to regularly monitor a collection, be familiar with the signs that indicate infes- 
tation and know what to do if an outbreak occurs. Active mould on manuscripts can be disinfected with 
alcohol solutions, but spores will always be present and potentially able to grow again when conditions 
are favourable. Insect attacks are preferably given an anoxic treatment: infested manuscripts are placed in 
a sealed environment from which oxygen is removed and replaced with an inert gas, thereby killing the in- 
sects who need oxygen for their survival. An alternative method of treatment is freezing. But insecticides 
and poisons which leave chemical residues on the manuscripts, pose a health hazard to humans, and harm 
the environment should not be used. 


4.4. Manuscript damage caused by chemical factors 


One of the most problematic sources of damage to manuscripts are materials which are intrinsically part of 
the manuscripts and are themselves chemically deleterious. These may include poor quality papers (often 
made from wood pulps), iron gall inks (fig. 5.4.5), and copper-containing pigments in paints used for il- 
lumination or illustration (fig. 5.4.6). Such materials contain acids and catalytic ions which often lead to 
darkening, embrittlement, losses in strength and flexibility and other forms of deterioration in adjacent 
materials. In general, this damage cannot be stopped so much as slowed down both by treatment protocols 
and control of the manuscript environment. However, by the same token, inappropriate treatments may ex- 
acerbate the deleterious effects of these materials. For example, aqueous repair treatments of a text block 
may accelerate the deterioration caused by iron gall inks or copper-containing pigments on the paper. So 
treatment choices must be based on a good understanding of the materials a manuscript contains and their 
chemical behaviour. 

Pollutants in urban areas can also adversely affect manuscripts. Sulphurous gases are involved in the 
darkening of lead white paints, for example. Additionally, poor quality and inappropriate materials in the 
immediate environment of manuscripts can also produce acidic gases which cause deterioration of the ma- 
terials from which the manuscripts are made. These harmful materials may be, for example, in the boxes 
in which the manuscripts are stored, or in the exhibition cases in which they are displayed. To control such 
damage, collection custodians must be able to test for and identify materials that should be kept out of the 
manuscripts’ environment. 


4.5. Manuscript damage caused by environmental factors 


Levels of light, humidity and temperature are important in creating an environment that promotes manu- 
script preservation. High exposure to light can lead to embrittlement and fading of some materials. High 
levels of humidity promote mould growth while very low levels can lead to desiccation, embrittlement and 
cracking in some materials. The different materials from which a manuscript is made expand as tempera- 
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Fig. 5.4.2 Mould: The stain on the paper indicates 
that it was once wet in this area, and the associated 
purplish colour is the result of mould attack. Private 
collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 
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Fig. 5.4.3 Insects: The visible channels and holes in 
the text block are created by insects as they eat their 
way through the support. Private collection, Istanbul, 
photograph by PH. 





Fig. 5.4.4 Rodent damage in an Ethiopic manuscript. 
Bite marks on parchment are clearly visible; the leaves 
have been partially destroyed. Northern Ethiopia, 2011, 
photograph by EBW. 





Fig. 5.4.5 Iron gall ink: Characteristic browning of the 
support behind where ink was applied on the other side 
of the leaf indicates the deterioration of the paper in 
these areas. When the manuscript is used, cracks and 
breaks can occur in the weakened and brittle support and 
result in losses over time. Private collection, Istanbul, 
photograph by PH. 


Fig. 5.4.6 Copper corrosion: Browning of the support is 
visible behind a framing line drawn on the other side 
of the leaf with copper-containing paint. When the leaf 
was turned, the paper cracked along this weakened line. 
Small losses have been sustained along the edge of the 
break and eventually the whole section framed by the 
painted line may break out of the leaf and be lost. Private 
collection, Istanbul, photograph by PH. 
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Fig. 5.4.7 Bleed: Many inks or paints can be 
reactivated by water in liquid form or high 
environmental humidity which causes them to spread 
across the support. Private collection, Istanbul, 
photograph by PH. 





Fig. 5.4.9 Flaking media: Ink (and paint) made with 
insufficient binder or binder that has weakened with 
age is prone to flaking losses, as can be seen in the 
letters in this sample of calligraphy. Private collection, 
Istanbul, photograph by PH. 


Fig. 5.4.8 Transfer: The binder which causes ink or 
paint to adhere to the support can be softened by 
high environmental humidity, causing it to adhere to 
another object when it is pressed against the softened 
media. In this case, the painted red circle across some 
of the letters was transferred from an illumination on 
the facing page in the manuscript. Private collection, 
Istanbul, photograph by PH. 








Fig. 5.4.10 Multiple damage: As 15 typical, a single 
page in a manuscript often shows many different 
types of damage. In this case, from a manuscript on 
a paper support, some of the damage that is apparent 
includes water and mould stains, transfer of ink from 
the opposite page, and insect damage and old repairs 
near the gutter. Leiden, Leiden University Library, 
Or. 107, photograph by Ks. 
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ture rises and contract as it cools, but have different rates of expansion and contraction (see table 5.1.2 for 
the hygroscopic differences); so, rapidly fluctuating temperatures may cause them to exert large stresses 
on each other. Additionally, corrosive processes caused by inks or paints containing iron or copper are 
accelerated by the presence of moisture and high temperatures, so climatic fluctuations can also promote 
this chemical deterioration (figs. 5.4.7—9). 

Control of the manuscript environment is a basic way to limit these types of damage. Light levels 
should be kept as low as possible for adequate viewing. In general, cooler temperatures are preferred for 
manuscript exhibition and storage because the chemical reactions which cause deterioration are acceler- 
ated as temperature increases. Ideally, levels for relative humidity in a collection should fall within the 
range of approximately 35% to 60% RH, but there are exceptions (see Ch. 5 § 5.1). But the most crucial 
aspect of environmental control is the avoidance of rapid fluctuations in the levels of temperature and 
relative humidity, since during such fluctuations the different materials in manuscripts expand (or con- 
tract) both rapidly and differentially. It is recommended, therefore, that changes in relative humidity and 
temperature during a 24-hour cycle as well as seasonally be as slow as possible (as is the case in many 
thick-walled historic buildings), so that the manuscript materials can adjust gradually to their environ- 
mental conditions (NPS 1999; ICON 2011). 


4.6. Manuscript damage caused by disaster 


Fire, flood, earthquake, war and terrorism are all potential sources of catastrophic damage to manuscript 
collections. These cannot be controlled, but their effect can be minimized by sound planning and prepara- 
tion. Collection custodians need to be trained in how to respond to different emergencies. Much of this 
planning is common sense: Who has the keys to the storage areas if they need to be accessed quickly? 
Where are the fire extinguishers and do staff know how to use them? Where is the power box in case the 
electrical supply needs to be shut off? Who should be contacted in an emergency? 


4.7. Damage control 


In conclusion, much of the damage to be seen in manuscripts could have been prevented. For this reason, 
reducing future damage depends on creating proper controls for their use and storage (see Ch. 5 § 5.5). 
The success collection custodians have in establishing and using such controls will depend in turn on the 
education and support they receive (see Ch. 5 § 5.11). Supervisors need a thorough understanding of what 
constitutes proper conservation and preservation so as to be able to make effective policy. Then those re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day care of the collections—librarians, curators and conservators—need fully to 
understand and carry out these policies consistently. The viewpoint must be a holistic one. The sources of 
damage to manuscripts are highly interrelated and cannot effectively be addressed in isolation. However 
well-intentioned, the misguided focus on one problem in a manuscript collection can worsen others (see 
also Ch. 5 § 5 for more guidance). 


References 
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5. Preservation: a comparative overview (AR-FV) 


Oriental manuscripts are found in large numbers worldwide, with many collected in major libraries and 
institutions in the west (Europe and North America), but also in their nation of origin, whether housed 
in national, public or private museums or libraries, or dispersed in private collections, churches, in cities 
and small villages (see also General introduction § 3 and Ch. 4 for the particular oriental traditions). It is 
very difficult to locate and record all oriental manuscripts; some joint programmes (sponsored by national 
institutions, private foundations and generous donors) aim at systematically recording and assessing the 
preservation condition of large collections. Such programmes include the EU-sponsored MANUMED 
(<http://www.manumed.org/en/presentation.htm>), which aims at enhancing the written and intangible 
heritage of the Euro-Mediterranean region and has made possible, among others, the conservation of 
Syrian manuscripts in the monastery of Charfet, in Lebanon (communication by Vinourd 2010). Another 
example that can be quoted here is the cooperation, which started in 2005 between the Universities of 
Toronto and Uppsala (supported by different European and American Institutions, amongst which is the 
British Library), that allowed the study and digitization of Ethiopian manuscripts (notably the collection 
held in the remote monastery of Gunda Gundé, survey supported by the Hill Museum and Manuscript Li- 
brary), putting them online, therefore promoting and making knowledge accessible to the general public 
(Balicka-Witakowska 2010c). The European Research Council-sponsored project Ethio-SPaRe project led 
by Denis Nosnitsin, Hamburg has equally conducted extensive study digitization of numerous Ethiopian 
manuscripts, in addition to making possible the conservation of several valuable mediaeval codices (Di 
Bella — Sarris 2014). 

In the Orient, collections are often privately held (by families or religious communities), making ac- 
cess to them for research purposes rather difficult or in some cases even impossible, despite the fact that 
the benefits of opening private collections to the public are remarkable (Parodi 2012). This condition must 
not be mistaken for a lack of interest in their preservation, nor is it due to bad organization, but more likely 
to a sense of private guarding and a lack of trust (in some cases justified). In the west we often speak of 
*unsuitable conditions' and deterioration problems that, in many instances, are often the result of very old 
damage, ascribable to past periods of negligence, or due to periods of extreme political or natural turmoil 
(Ipert 2005). 

Although nowadays the use of manuscripts is not for reading purposes in the way it used to be, manu- 
scripts are a necessary aid to scholars, who need to access the original material in order to study it, record 
it and make it public. Besides, by recording a manuscript in a database and making the information or a 
reproduction accessible to the general public, not only do we promote research but we also protect the 
objects from a possible theft: a secure identification is created, and the object, if stolen, cannot be easily 
sold (Ipert 2005, Briquel-Chatonnet 2012, Moukarzel 2012). Therefore the documentation and preserva- 
tion of large and small collections alike remains of prime importance. 


5.1. Preservation from environmental factors 


The main factors that may contribute to the deterioration of manuscripts are presented in Ch. 5 § 4.5. An 
important aspect to consider here is the geographic location of a given collection. The climatic conditions, 
temperature or humidity, the air quality and other circumstances largely depend on whether the location is 
near the sea or in the mountains, in the city or in the country. 

In humid areas of the world, where relative humidity (RH) never falls below 65%, it is very difficult 
to drastically lower the RH percentage of the collection area, unless with an extensive (and expensive) use 
of air conditioning, which is not suitable in all cases. On the other hand, in very arid climates, where the 
RH often falls below 45%, it will prove extremely difficult and costly to achieve those rates. If however, 
a stable environmental condition is secured, which does not allow for sudden fluctuations and which will 
take into consideration the most sensitive materials such as parchment (trying to keep the humidity rates 
as specific as possible), mostly likely no serious problems will be encountered. 

Besides, the locations in the east may be in secluded sites, difficult to reach (such as the St Catherine's 
Monastery on Mount Sinai, 1,000 m up in the mountains), with possibly communication difficulties (in 
areas where a local dialect is the norm) and with traditional, cultural, religious barriers, that create some- 
times a sense of mistrust, or even hostile attitude (in some instances as a result of acts of destruction or 
theft in the past, Ipert 2005, or of religious reservations, see General introduction $ 4.1). All these issues 
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must be approached with patience, open-mindedness and mostly with a diplomatic attitude, bearing in 
mind that the main goal is to cooperate, learning from each civilization, without prejudice, with an aim to 
expanding and highlighting cultural knowledge and historical treasures, beyond the limitations posed by 
any national, political or personal approach. 

Conservation plans should be called into life wherever manuscripts are in danger. This is possible 
also in the orient, as illustrated by various projects focusing on condition surveys, digital recording of 
the treasures, while assessing risks and creating strategic planning for future actions. Many such proj- 
ects are the product of multi-national cooperation and most of the times are presented on line through a 
thorough research network, a great tool for scholars and conservators alike. Such projects include: the 
digital library e-corpus (<http://www.e-corpus.org/>), the Syriac manuscript database e-ktobe (<www. 
mss-syriaques.org>), or the database of Byzantine bindings Studite (<www.studite.org>). The St Cath- 
erine’s Library Conservation Programme, undertaken by The University of the Arts, Camberwell College 
of Arts, London and supported by the Saint Catherine Foundation, has aimed since 1998 at setting up a 
conservation-preservation plan for repairing damaged manuscripts and ensuring their preservation in the 
future (Pickwoad 2004). 

Even more important than the geographic location is the type of building that houses the collection. 
In many instances the actual building was originally constructed for a completely different use, therefore 
not always presenting ideal housing conditions for the objects. Buildings used for manuscript storage can 
be divided into three major groups. 

The first comprises modern buildings which were conceived and designed from the very beginning as 
libraries or museums, therefore taking into account all proper technical and environmental requirements 
(air conditioning, humidity control, and so forth). 

A very good example of a modern library, complying with all conservation standards, living up to its 
historical ‘legend’ is the new Alexandria Library (Bibliotheca Alexandrina): all windows have UV protec- 
tive filters, the RH rate is kept between 45%-55%, the temperature is 18°C in the storage areas, 20°C in 
the reading rooms and 23°C in the offices, the air conditioning functions all day every day, while the air 
is constantly monitored with special sensors that can detect gas leaks and pollutants (Di Bella 2002a). 
Another example of a success in the Orient is the library of the Dayr al-Suryan monastery in Egypt, which 
made part of the network of the Coptic desert monasteries of Scetis (Wadi al-Natrün) as early as since the 
fifth or early sixth century and passed, in the eighth century, to a Syriac Orthodox community. Within the 
framework of a joint project between the Levantine Foundation and the Dayr al-Suryan Monastic Council, 
a new building was built from scratch, providing high standard environmental conditions, reading rooms 
and exhibition facilities (with a rotating display of the collection’s treasures) and a conservation labora- 
tory, open to a wide range of professionals (Sobczynski — Antonia 2013). 

A second group includes buildings that, while having been conceived as libraries, lack proper instal- 
lations for environmental control. 

Finally, a third group are buildings that were initially designed for some other use (churches, historic 
houses, storehouses) and were eventually transformed into libraries, collection houses or storage premises 
for the collection. 

In some cases, where space is limited, certain rooms have a double function (for example, reading 
room and simultaneously storage/conservation area). Then, temperature, humidity and light levels are 
usually less ideal. In other situations, the climate may be controlled in storage areas but not in the reading 
rooms. Technical problems with the air conditioning or humidity control (due to a temporary malfunction) 
even in cases with stable, controlled environmental conditions may lead to the development of microor- 
ganisms. 

Infestations due to external factors include both incoming infestations from adjacent areas (for in- 
stance through the ventilation channels), and the introduction of contaminated material to the collection 
without prior check. Usually, in historic buildings or traditional libraries, the shelves may be made of 
wood, which could be subject to insect migration. 

Buildings constructed in or after the twentieth century were usually made (according to the fashion of 
the time) of concrete, with large windows, which allow the external light to penetrate (the use of filters is 
not always standard). In buildings with no air conditioning, the time of the year (winter or spring and of 
course summer), the geographical area, the hour of the day, the floor level, the presence of windows, are 
all factors that may play a major role in the conservation conditions of the objects. 
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Whatever the climate and the type of building, the core issues that need to be considered in preserva- 
tion are, first and foremost, what affects manuscripts and what needs to be monitored (De Tapol 2000, 
Мёгіс 2000, see also Ch. 5 $ 4), and, finally, what the ideal actions and conditions аге. It is necessary to 
develop a knowledge and understanding of the deterioration agents in order to prevent them from occur- 
ring, and to control the environmental conditions insofar as possible, always keeping in mind the specific 
requirements and conditions of each collection (Gallo 2000) 

Common problems as a result of poor environmental conditions (Gallo 2000; Montanari 1999) in- 
clude: bad, insufficient ventilation, as well as insufficient housekeeping (accumulation of dust and dirt), 
which can produce ideal conditions for insect or mould infestations, both of which are encouraged by 
certain temperature and humidity rates; the poor condition of storage rooms and facilities, of reading aids 
in reading rooms and supports in exhibition rooms; and environmental disasters and natural catastrophes, 
such as earthquakes or floods. 

Building maintenance is crucial, since the moisture present in walls may lead to a rise of the RH. 
Holes and cracks may allow insects, rodents and superficial dirt to enter (Le Guen 1995; see also Ch. 5 
$ 4 above and $$ 5.2 and 5.3 below). Table 5.5.1 synthesizes the recommended conditions in which manu- 
scripts should be kept (see also Gallo 2000; Ipert 1995; Montanari 1999; Thomson [G.] 1997); following 
is a more detailed list of the most common problems that may affect manuscripts, along with suggested 
preventive measures. It must be noted that, even if not ideal in terms of museum standards, local condi- 
tions can nevertheless be acceptable for the objects, which have adapted to them (for example to the ex- 
treme dryness of a desert area; see Thomson 1997). There is no ‘ideal’ conditioning, but only what is best 
for the specific needs of the objects in each collection, which may vary considerably. 


Light—The main damage caused by light is discolouration and a weakening of materials (De Moncy 1995; 
Ipert 1995; Thomson [G.] 1997). According to the wavelength of light, we can divide it into three separate 
groups: visible light (380-740nm), ultraviolet (400-10nm: UV) and infrared (700-1nm: IR). Each radia- 
tion can cause different types of damage to the objects (CCI). Visible light fades colours: depending on 
the sensitivity of the object to light, it is a process which can either be extremely rapid (the discolouration 
may take just a few hours under direct sunlight), or take a few years at low museum lighting. UV causes 
the most severe damage, resulting in yellowing, chalking, weakening, and/or disintegration of materials. 
IR heats the surface of objects (with an increase in temperature), resulting in structural weakening. 

Objects can be divided into two major groups: those which can be adapted to steady, artificial light 
of 50Lux and a general light of the environment at +200Lux, and those which are very sensitive to light, 
which must be kept clear of daylight at all times. 

The chemical reactions initiated by light exposure continue even after the light source is removed and 
may lead to irreversible damage to the objects. It must also be noted that light damage is accumulative 
(Adcock — Varlamoff 1998). 

Preventive measures include: avoiding direct sunlight by means of shades or filters on the windows; 
avoiding long periods of lighting, and reducing the intensity and duration of exposure where possible. 
Artificial light must be clear of UV radiation (or at least UV must be reduced to a minimum); especially 
during the brightest times of the year, the general lighting of the environment should not exceed 200Lux 
(achievable through the use of blinds and artificial lights). 


Temperature—most deterioration agents (insects and microorganisms) develop between 20°C-30°C, 
though sometimes it may occur with temperatures above 30°C or below 0°C. Additionally, temperature 
may often act as a catalyst for many chemical reactions (see also De Tapol 2000; Méric 2000). 


Relative humidity—In general, it is advised to keep RH below 60% (preferably below 55%), because above 
60% chances of a microbiological attack are high, especially in combination with high temperatures. In- 
sects seem to be less dependant on RH; their infestations are largely related to opportunity of access and 
favourable circumstances such as bad housekeeping, food in storage rooms or offices and so forth. By keep- 
ing the RH at 50-60% we also minimize the risk of mechanical damage. At RH below 40% most materials 
may suffer shrinkage, stiffness, cracking, or embrittlement. Conditions should be as stable as possible all 
year round, and when changing the conditions, variations must be introduced gently and with great care. 
Abrupt changes in RH can cause very serious damage to the objects (Méric 2000; Thomson [G.] 1997). 
RH stands in a direct relationship to the hygroscopicity, or hygroscopic capacity of materials: their 
water consistency, or readiness to take up and retain moisture. Different materials may have different 
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Table 5.5.1 Summary of the key parameters for proper manuscript storage 





Light 


Temperature 


Relative humidity 





Avoid direct sunlight 

Artificial light UV-free 

50Lux acceptable level for most ob- 
jects 


Between 16°C-20°C. 

It is important that the temperature 
is similar in storage and in reading 
rooms as abrupt changes in conditions 


Between 55%-65% 

Use of controlled air conditioning 
Use a buffer if needed (especially 
within display cases) 














may damage the objects. Changes must be avoided 





Table 5.5.2 Hygroscopic capacity of the main manuscript materials 





Leather Parchment Adhesives Iron gall inks Green pigments 





RH above 60% with a 
highly acidic pH may 


Highly hygroscopic material: | Highly Һу- 


groscopic and 


Iron sulphates may | High humidity levels may 


very sensitive to humidity react chemically in | accelerate chemical reac- 


cause a structural loss. | variations. In a dry environ- | may lose their | the presence of hu- | tions of the (acidic) green 


If leather is moistened | ment runs the risk of shrink- | adhesive ca- | midity, producing | pigments (for example, 


the tannins may dis- | age-dryness. In a humid en- | pacity in cases | a very acidic sub- | verdigris) contained in the 


solve and leave the sur- | vironment the parchment will | of extreme hu- | stance, extremely | paintings that can migrate 


face. However they will | react and expand, however the | midity loss or | corrosive for both 


(Meric 


to parchment pores, oxi- 
raise 


2000) 


function as a protective | painted decorations will not, paper and parch- | dize and damage the sup- 


port (Madani 2002, Meric 
2000) 


barrier compared to the | resulting in a cracking of the 


painted surface (Meric 2000) 


ment support (Mer- 


semi-tanned leathers. ic 2000) 























needs: for example, paper can be preserved at a lower RH rate (30%-40%), while parchment needs more 
moisture in order to stay flexible. Since there is not a single ideal condition for all materials, careful con- 
sideration must be given to the choice of environmental values (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998). 

Dust and dirt are very hygroscopic, posing a major threat to collections for that very reason, besides 
providing nourishment to insects and bacteria. In a decreasing order of hygroscopic capacity are leather, 
wood, cardboard, paper, cotton, as further detailed in Table 5.5.2. 


5.2. Preservation from superficial dirt and pollution 


Air pollutants and dust collected on the surface pose a serious threat to objects, since they may cause 
degradation and increase the risk of microbiological contamination. Basic prevention of damage from 
superficial dirt involves regular mechanical dry cleaning of the objects’ surfaces; but air filtering may 
also be necessary. 

Air quality depends on the presence of indoor and outdoor polluters and air exchange rates (most in- 
door/outdoor exchange occur during warm seasons, when windows and doors remain open for prolonged 
periods of time). As a rule, the concentration of pollutants is higher in the outside air; though has been 
observed that sometimes the concentration of indoor pollutants is higher, particularly in the presence of 
a strong indoor source, and when there is a low air exchange rate, especially in confined spaces, such as 
display cases. 

Indoor pollutants may result from various sources such as display or building materials, or even the 
objects themselves. 

Indoor air quality is a relatively young research field and acceptable pollution levels are still widely 
debated. Air quality tests and proper equipment have not yet been standardized. There is no consensus as 
to whether closed areas such as storage rooms should be kept airtight. Though it would reduce influx of 
external pollutants, this strategy would not offer protection against the internally generated ones. In such 
case, re-circulation of air through chemical filters would become a necessity. It has been agreed, however, 
that one should at least limit the mass flow of air towards the objects. To this effect it has been suggested 
to use a ventilation system capable of blocking outdoor pollutants and removing indoor pollutants through 
the ventilation exhaust. Studies have shown that a considerable decrease in the level of indoor air pollu- 
tion can be achieved by chemical air filtration, for instance with the use of activated carbon. Ventilation 
intensity, high or low, may interfere with human comfort demands which are particularly relevant in read- 
ing and consultation areas. Paradoxically, old buildings sometimes have a better performance with respect 
to blocking external pollutants and controlling indoor climate as compared to modern ones (made of 
relatively inert materials such as glass, metal and polymers). In instances where the infiltration of air pol- 
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lutants is mainly driven by free air movement, passive insulation control may offer a satisfactory solution 
allowing a reduction in the use of air conditioning. However full documentation of the results produced 
by this strategy is not available yet. The key outdoor pollutants are sulphur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, 
ozone; the main indoor pollutant is acetic acid (see also Ch. 5 § 4.4). Therefore, in polluted urban areas 
one should minimize the external air influx. 

For more details see Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; De Moncy 1995; Ryhl-Svendsen 2006; Thomson [G.] 
1997. 


5.3. Prevention of damage from biological factors 


Microorganisms and insects may badly damage and in several cases irreversibly destroy manuscripts (see 
figs. 5.4.1 and 5.4.2). A warm and humid environment makes it easier for microorganisms to develop 
(mould usually appears at temperatures between 20° and 30°C and at RH above 65%): even a small wet 
spot or location can cause the initial activity. Additionally, since mould spores can be easily carried away 
with the air, an affected object may easily infect the others. Extended mould damage in certain cases can 
also lead to irreparable loss of the support, generally causing colour stains, the weakening of the support 
and generating an increased vulnerability to bacterial attack. Recommended prevention consists in guar- 
anteeing a steadily controlled environment. Humidity leaks must be avoided; contaminated objects must 
be first isolated and then cleaned and treated (for treatment options see Ch. 5 § 4.4.3). 

The presence of insects (appearing at temperatures between 20°C and 30°C) is usually caused by 
insufficient cleaning (unused, dirty rooms or storage areas where debris and dirt offer ideal food for in- 
sects) and can also be encountered if an already affected object is introduced into the collection without 
prior disinfestation, spreading thereby the insect attack to the other objects. The main damage caused by 
insects are losses, corrosion of the surface due to the excrement, the creation of galleries, all resulting in 
the object's structural weakening and in some cases to its partial or complete destruction. Recommended 
prevention consists in regular cleaning of all areas and systematic checks for any signs of contamination, 
including close control of any new objects that are introduced to the collection (with a quarantine period 
if needed). For more see Adcock — Varlamoff 1998, Bülow et al. 2002. 


5.4. Monitoring conditions 


Monitoring environmental conditions and pests on a regular basis is essential. Measurements must be 
taken for at least one year, in order to get characteristic readings. It is advisable to take monthly meas- 
urements, rather than daily or weekly ones, and to take detailed notes of the results, in particular if there 
is any variation in the condition of the objects. Systematic control is much more efficient than sporadic 
checks (Pinniger 2001). 

The measurements inside the premises should be compared with the external ones, in order to check 
the inertia of the building, thereby pinpointing any problem zones. The building can also be divided into 
separate climatic zones, according to its orientation, the heating system, the type of construction, and so 
forth (Ipert 1995). 

Monitoring instruments should never be placed close to doors, windows, ventilation panels, or radia- 
tors. They must be regularly calibrated, and their position should not be changed. If adequate instruments 
are lacking, prioritize the storage areas and especially those where the manuscripts and the most valuable 
items are kept. Insect traps, placed in corners, under shelves and in storage areas, must be checked at least 
four times per year. Trapped insects must be cleared at all times, since they constitute potential food for 
pests. 

Regular, consistent feedback among the groups involved is crucial to good communication (Pinniger 
2001). Maintenance, cleaning and security staff must regularly check for poor environment and unsuit- 
able conditions. The same rules apply to temporary or permanent exhibitions, with an aim to achieve 
controlled, stable environmental conditions. 


5.5. Storage 


The aim of any conservation approach, regardless of the type of object (whether it is flat, rolled, or bound, 
on paper, parchment, or some other writing support), is to preserve its original condition insofar as pos- 
sible, limiting conservation treatments to only those which are essential in order to prolong its longevity 
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and, ideally, prevent it from further decay. In many instances by simply improving the environmental 
conditions and those of storage and handling, optimum preservation of the objects is achieved without the 
need for any further, more drastic, treatment, which can be postponed for a future time. 

Proper storage involves not only shelves and cabinets, but also the use of appropriate boxes to house 
the objects, as well as other means of packaging and safekeeping (Brown et al. 1982). It is also important 
to remember that not all practices are adapted to the special needs of each object: for instance the use of 
acid-free tissue as a barrier between a painting and the adjacent page should be avoided in most cases, 
because it may cause worse damage to the pigments than the protection it affords: they may stick to the 
interleaving page and become detached from the illumination. 

Both wooden and metallic shelves can be appropriate. Each has advantages and disadvantages; how- 
ever, as a general rule, books should ideally not come into contact with unsealed wood, which can release 
organic acid vapours. In order to avoid this problem it is recommended to line shelves with archival board 
(acid-free; see Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; Gallo — Regni 2000; ICON 2011; Montanari 1999). Wooden 
shelves have a greater hygroscopic power compared to paper and absorb the excess humidity in the envi- 
ronment, but are more easily attacked by insects. On the other hand, metallic shelves, ideally made of steel 
with a baked enamel finish, do not run the risk of insect or rodent infestation, but can sometimes create a 
‘cold barrier’ on their surface, increasing the possibility of condensation in a humid environment. 

A further distinction should be made between open shelves, with no front protection whatsoever, and 
either hermetically closed ones (compact shelving) or bookshelves with wooden, glass, or wire-net front 
panels. In the first case, free air circulation represents an advantage, but conversely dirt, dust and airborne 
pollutants will easily affect the objects, while in the case of closed panels the main disadvantage lies in 
the fact that if humidity penetrates, it will be locked in, creating much greater damage in terms of micro- 
organism development. 

A wire-net front window panel represents a compromise between protection from dust and free air cir- 
culation. When using glass or wooden front panels, which tend to seal up the contents, ventilation must be 
ensured. It is very important to make use of large shelves, in order to prevent book edges from extending 
beyond the shelves (with a risk of mechanical damage), while when employing moving shelves, special 
attention must be given in order to prevent objects from being crushed or falling. 

Shelves should not be placed close to radiators, walls, windows, or ventilation panels. Books should 
be at least 10 cm off the floor, as a protective measure in case of water leaks and minor floods, and also 
from damage caused by passers-by. 

It is also recommended not to place books too tightly on shelves (which might cause abrasion, or other 
superficial damage), to avoid placing large books close to small ones (which cannot provide sufficient 
support), and to use bookends where needed. Paper and cloth bindings should not come into direct contact 
with leather covers, because in case of degradation, the acidity and oils in the leather tend to migrate, soil- 
ing and deteriorating paper and cloth bindings (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998). 

Boxes (or other forms of protective casing, such as folders) provide the ideal storage solution protect- 
ing the objects both from light exposure and from external conditions (water leaking, dust, possible pest or 
mould infestations), particularly in the case of very environmentally sensitive material like parchment, or 
when the storage conditions are far from ideal, acting as a safety barrier against environmental variations 
and pollution, dust or any other form of external hazard. They also provide an ideal solution for tempo- 
rary (short- or long-term) protection, in situations where a specific active conservation programme is not 
immediately possible (due to a lack of financial support, specialized personnel, or any other reasons), 
protecting the object(s) from further damage. 

Usually two types of boxes are recommended. The less expensive phase box is suitable in the case of 
structurally steady books or as a temporary solution for objects waiting for conservation treatments. The 
drop-spine box provides a better support as well as better protection. Boxes and folders should only be 
made from durable and archival-quality materials (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; Brown et al. 1982). 

While most books are stored vertically, for some types of books, a horizontal arrangement may be 
more suitable. This is the case of Byzantine and Islamic bindings, or of large volumes, with a maximum 
of three volumes one on top of the other (where applicable). Flat storage should also be considered in 
the case of damaged, heavy, or structurally weak volumes (Porterie 1995). When volumes with decorated 
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bindings are stacked on top of one another in the absence of proper boxing, placing а custom-size sheet of 
acid-free cardboard between them is recommended, with holes corresponding to the metallic decoration 
of the book boards in order to compensate for the difference in thickness. The use of acid-free tissue (or 
other types of protective wrappers) is another alternative for the protection of heavily decorated bindings 
(with metal clasps, nails, and the like). 

Finally, loose leaves must at all times be housed in appropriate envelopes or boxes (Brown et al. 1982; 
Porterie 1995). 

Boxes should preferably be sized to fit the dimensions of the books and leaves. Too tight a structure 
may cause damage to the edges of the cover, if the book is forced into the box (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998). 
If the boxes are too large, when they are stacked perpendicularly, the objects will sag into the box, risking 
permanent deformation (Biilow 2010). In case of a limited budget, larger boxes should be preferred, and 
acid-free tissue can be used to accommodate books in boxes or housing that are not exactly of the correct 
size (Bendix et al. 2003). Alternatively, soft foam may be used to compensate for the extra space. 

Dusting should be carried out at least once a year, preferably in the spring, using special vacuum 
cleaners and soft brushes (for very sensitive, fragile objects). Before replacing the objects it is impera- 
tive to carefully clean the storage areas, shelves and cases, either with a vacuum cleaner or with a soft 
cloth and where possible, a damp one, making sure that no humidity remains afterwards. During cleaning, 
safety rules need to be followed (using gloves, masks, and so forth: Porterie 1995). 

Regular monitoring of the environmental conditions is essential. Good ventilation should be maintained, 
air conditioning should be stable and filters regularly checked. The walls must be regularly checked for hu- 
midity leaks. Within badly ventilated and warm enclosures (especially in seasons such as the Mediterranean 
spring, when temperatures may rise above 20°C and the weather may still be humid), the risk of RH raising 
above 70%-75% is eminent (Gallo — Regni 2000). In storage areas, low temperatures (around 10°C) can be 
beneficial for archival materials (Thomson [G.] 1997). 


5.6. Exhibitions 


First and foremost it is essential to select only the items that are fit for display, according to the conserva- 
tor who is responsible for them. Secondly it is important to maintain a controlled and steady environment, 
regularly monitored, preferably before exhibiting the objects as well (Bendix et al. 2003). All the materi- 
als used for display (book cradles, supports, cases, mounting materials) should be chemically stable, of 
archival quality, and pose no potential damage to the objects. Finally, for security purposes, it is crucial 
to employ locks for the display cases, shutter-proof windows, alarm systems, and to have a surveillance 
system in place at all times (Adcock – Varlamoff 1998, McCormick — Whitford 2003; Regni 1995). 

As mentioned, environment and lighting are a crucial factor. In many instances it may be not possible 
to maintain a controlled environment, since the exhibitions are held in buildings or rooms which were 
not originally conceived as exhibition spaces (such as churches or historic buildings). In such instances, 
where additional air conditioning is not always possible, a reasonable solution is the use of a buffer (a 
moisture-containing solid which can exchange moisture with the environment, like silica gel and art-sorb 
and pro-sorb products), which will be helpful in maintaining a fairly constant humidity level (McCormick 
— Whitford 2003; Regni 1995; Thomson [G.] 1997). 

It is recommended to reduce the light exposure of sensitive objects to no more than 50Lux for a maxi- 
mum of eight hours a day and a total exposure up to three months (ninety days, according to Thomson [G.] 
1997), or according to other sources for no more than forty days per year (Regni 1995). The above recom- 
mendations are general and may in fact differ from country to country: for example in the Netherlands it is 
advised to differentiate between types of objects/materials, and the ‘three-months’ rule’ is observed in the 
case of yearly or two-year exhibits, while it is equally possible to exhibit an item for a year if it is agreed 
that afterwards it will be kept in storage for four or five years (ICON 2005). Special attention must be 
given to the 'glare' effect when lighting an object on display in a cabinet. The visitors' adaptation to light 
needs to be considered carefully, especially when they walk in from an external, well-lit surrounding to a 
dark exhibition area (Thomson [G.] 1997). Consideration must also be given to the control of UV radia- 
tion, keeping it at no more than 75 microwatts/lumen (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; Regni 1995; Thomson 
[G.] 1997). 
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In order to reduce the light exposure (especially with the more sensitive objects), it is possible to turn 
the lights on only during the opening hours of the exhibition, or in some cases to illuminate the displays 
only when on view (with the use of light sensors, or other similar devices: Regni 1995; Thomson [G.] 
1997). 

Over-bright spotlights and lamps produce heat in showcases; tungsten lamps also emit IR radiation 
and must therefore be banned. It is also preferable to keep the light sources outside the display cases 
(Regni 1995; Thomson [G.] 1997). 

Cradles and supports are another element to consider. When displaying open books, it must always be 
remembered that very few can be opened flat (at a 180° angle) without being damaged; therefore, ideally, 
books should never be opened at an angle greater than 120°, and in the case of tight bindings at no more 
than 90°. Acrylic sized-to-fit cradles or cradle-supports, tailor-made from museum-quality board (for 
open books) or supports (for flat objects or closed books), must be used at all times (Adcock — Varlamoff 
1998). The cradles should fully support the boards and the spine, with melinex strips to keep the pages 
open in place, being careful however of not to stress the object too much (Regni 1995). Mirrors can be 
employed to show the binding, as well as the context of the book on display (Bendix et al. 2003). In the 
case of particularly sensitive material, it is recommended to turn the display pages at regular intervals 
during the exhibition period (McCormick — Whitford 2003). Sometimes, for instance in the case of multi- 
site exhibitions, it is possible to vary supports/cradles as long as the conservation standards are respected 
(compare the experience of the exhibition of the Aga Khan Collection of Islamic Art, Junod 2010). 

Similar cradles, made of soft foam wedges and of adjustable sizes, can be used as reading supports for 
books, along with strips of weighted fabric that will keep the pages open, while the same rules for opening 
apply (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; see fig. 5.7.1 below for an illustration). A variety of cushions is often 
available for reading room use. Pillows can be an alternative. 

There is no uniform opinion on the question of the use of gloves. It is often recommended to provide 
readers and staff alike with soft white cotton gloves. They reduce the risk of staining the leaves with the 
superficial dirt and natural oil and salts of human hands. Hand sweat may corrode metal bosses and clasps 
of the binding. However, gloves also reduce the sensitivity, especially when browsing through the text 
block, and may transfer additional germs and dirt from one object to another. It is therefore often better to 
simply wash and carefully dry one’s hands before consultation and handling, and the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations (IFLA) advises against the use of gloves (Adcock — Varlamoff 1998). Another 
practical solution to this problem could be the use of disposable latex gloves (CCI 2002; ICON 2011; NPS 
1996; NPO 2000; UNESCO 2006). 


5.7. Documentation 


Within any preservation plan of any type of collection, whether private or public, large or small-scale, it 
is essential to document at least once the condition of each individual object, using specifically designed 
forms, which will form a database of the collection’s preservation state at a specific time. Such survey 
makes it possible to assess potential damage which may occur to the objects and to identify its causes, as 
well as the potential risks that may endanger the objects’ stability. 

Similarly, prior to any conservation treatment, it is essential to fill in specially conceived condition 
reports, complete with a photographic documentation, in order to record the exact condition of the object 
prior to any intervention. This assessment shall lead the conservation treatment and be used for future 
reference (cf. Fani 2011). 

Depending on the size of the collection, the budget available for conservation treatments, time limita- 
tions or any other specific problem connected to the collection, the type of documentation—its length, the 
detailed information included, its format (multiple choice, or text filling spaces)—may vary. However, there 
are certain fields that should always be included in any type of record in order to readily identify the object 
and to report the minimal essential information needed before any treatment can be considered. The basic 
information should at all times include the catalogue/archive/collection number of the item, as well as the 
reference number given to the object by the conservation department, the date of recording, the name of the 
person who is compiling the form, the object’s name or title, its dimensions, the language(s) in which the text 
is written, its dating, its writer, whether it is a book or flat object and the type of writing support. Additional 
information regarding the type of binding, its material(s), the presence of painted decoration, provenance, 
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types of inks, numbering, etc. can be added, depending on the specific requirements of the survey. For each 
item an assessment of its preservation condition must be provided which can be roughly categorized into 
bad, average or good, that is in immediate need for treatment, for future action or in no need of any treat- 
ment at all, respectively. This elementary type of record, which can be used when time is limited or when 
the collection’s scale is very large, can work as an indicator of the general condition of the collection and 
what goals must be achieved in order to maintain or improve its preservation. In the case of documentation 
preceding a particular treatment, conservation or also digitization (see Ch. 5 §§ 7.2 and 7.3), the conservator 
in charge of the object usually records a more detailed version of the above basic elements: this should in- 
clude more information regarding the object’s structural elements, including any missing parts (for example: 
presence or absence of boards in a bound volume, missing pages, and so on), with particular emphasis on 
damage (causes, location, type and extent) and any other element that may be significant in order to assess 
the object’s state. 

A condition survey is an essential step to take, even when collections are so large that a conserva- 
tion project may take up to several decades to complete, in order to establish a prioritized conservation 
plan, identifying what is in need of immediate repair and what may wait (Fani 2011; Revithi 2010, 2011; 
Scheper 2011). It also gives researchers the possibility of obtaining important, and otherwise inaccessible 
or unclear, information regarding the structural details of the objects: see for example the manuscripts of 
St Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai, Egypt (Pickwoad 2004; Velios 2011; Vnouéek 1998). The ten- 
page condition survey template created for the needs of the manuscripts of the St Catherine’s collection 
and the database drawn upon the collected data are part of the Ligatus project (<http://www.ligatus.org. 
uk/stcatherines/>, last access June 2014). 

Depending on the type of objects found in the collection, there might be the need for a different type 
of form each time: if a very detailed record is needed, obviously it might not be applicable to all the styles 
of objects (for example a description form for Byzantine bindings does not apply to Islamic ones); there- 
fore the conservator, in close collaboration with the curator, needs to categorize the collection and create 
multiple forms (Pickwoad 2004). 

The key question before creating any type of form is: what is the main goal of the survey? Is it to 
record detailed information about each object, both structurally and in terms of damages? Is it to create 
a priority plan in order to facilitate any future conservation programme? Is it a reference for future use? 
By answering the above questions (or any other relevant question) the type of condition report should be 
fairly easy to determine, in terms of extent, content and form (Vnoucek 1998). Whatever the style of the 
record, it is always useful to leave a blank space at the end of the form for any additional notes that may 
be of importance depending on the object. 

If possible, it is useful to include recommendations about the future storage of the objects, such as 
environmental conditions, type of storage, need for housing, and instructions or recommendations for 
curators about the possibility of access to each item by scholars (Vnouéek 1998). Secondly it is very 
important to keep the text as clear and as objective as possible, therefore allowing for very little personal 
interpretation that may result in misleading readings. For this purpose, ideally, working in pairs could be 
the optimal solution to increase objectivity (Pickwoad 2004). 

The photographic documentation that will accompany the forms is essential, not only as additional 
means of presenting an overall idea of each item, but also as indisputable proof of the condition of the ob- 
ject at the time of the survey (while a condition report may always be subject to multiple interpretations). 
It is also a more direct way of showing details that may otherwise be difficult to describe concisely in a 
documentation form (Vnoucek 1998). 

If conservation work on an item is required, then the conservator(s) in charge must complete another 
report for the duration of the treatments (together with photographs taken during significant steps of the 
treatments, such as washing or filling in of losses for instance). This will accompany the object, together 
with the initial condition report, as part of its record. It is imperative always to note the name(s) of the 
person(s) who undertook the work, together with its exact duration (beginning and end of treatment dates). 

Once the documentation is completed, it is always useful, if possible, to gather all the information 
into a database, which will allow easy access (with the use of keywords) to all interested parties (conser- 
vators, curators, possibly readers if made available online, as in the above example of the St Catherine's 
collection). Although it may take up more space than a digital copy, it is always recommended to keep the 
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original paper copy of any documentation form, complete with the date and the name of the person(s) who 
did the assessment, as a reference record for each object. It is also a good idea for the conservator to keep 
a second copy for his/her personal record, as a reference of the work done, which can also be helpful as 
a guideline for similar future cases. Whether we are concerned with museums or institutions with a con- 
servation department for their collections that will keep records for everything, or in the case of private 
collectors or smaller institutions and museums, it is imperative for conservators to provide a full report 
of the initial condition of each object, along with the conservation treatments that have been carried out. 

A more detailed documentation form, focusing on the major points of interest depending on each case, 
could also be of significant use for insurance purposes (in which case it is most likely to be compulsory) 
in the case of an exhibition (whether in situ or on loan elsewhere). This should record the condition of the 
object before and after its display in order to note any damage caused, especially in the case of object(s) 
on loan abroad, when the items are inevitably subject to a lot more handling and travelling. The documen- 
tation in those instances must at all times include specific requirements and instructions prior to the loan 
on the part of the lenders as to the environmental conditions, the particular needs or any other important 
detail concerning the object (Cross — Flynn 2003; McCornick — Whitford 2003). 

On the other hand, a detailed condition report should at all times be checked in conjunction with 
the courier of the object upon arrival at the exhibition venue, in order to establish its condition prior to 
display. Similarly, at the end of the exhibition, another report must be compiled, before departure. In the 
instances where objects are travelling unaccompanied, a completed condition report (with joint photo- 
graphs) becomes imperative (McCornick — Whitford 2003). 


5.8. Transport 


No matter how careful the travelling conditions, there is always a risk percentage that must be considered; 
therefore it is crucial to assess all possible dangers, establishing specific guidelines each time specific to 
the object(s) and taking special precautions for those object(s) that are more fragile and most susceptible 
to potential damage (Cross — Flynn 2003). 

It is vital to make sure that the travelling conditions of the objects will be as steady and as similar 
to those of the exhibition as possible. It is useful to make sure that the cases and the materials used for 
the transport of the objects are pre-conditioned to the desired values and that before being re-used (for 
example shortly before returning the object in the case of a loan) they are re-adapted to those chosen 
conditions (Cross — Flynn 2003; Montanari 1999; Regni 1995). Ideally, the conservator(s) responsible for 
the object(s) should at all times evaluate their condition, deciding if the item is suitable for travelling, and 
proceed to (at least minimum) conservation treatment, if necessary. A condition report should accompany 
the object(s) at all times, specifying conditions and (if applicable) problems that might occur or have al- 
ready occurred, as well as any record of previous travelling arrangements, to serve as guidelines (Cross 
— Flynn 2003). It must also be taken into account that the (sometimes excessive) amount of handling and 
travelling may result in damage to otherwise fairly stable objects, for example in the case of a multi-tour 
exhibition. It is therefore very important to provide travelling conditions that will protect the objects 
against any mechanical damage (Regni 1995). 

As a general rule, allowing for at least a twenty-four-hour adjustment before unpacking is advisable. 
Reports of the condition of the object prior to travelling, complete with photographic documentation, and 
a record of how it was packed are also recommended (McCormick — Whitford 2003). In the case of very 
long journeys to exotic climates (or at least very different from the one where the object belongs origi- 
nally), it might be useful to use a hermetically sealed case. 


5.9. Security 


Human-induced damage to manuscripts may be unintentional, or caused by intentional acts of vandalism 
(Montanari 1999, Madan 2002). 

Unintentional damage may be caused by inexperience or negligence on the part of personnel or read- 
ers, leading to incorrect or careless handling, tears, soiling and staining, excessive flexing of books or 
album pages, dropping of object(s). Unintentional damage unfortunately also comprises bad conserva- 
tion treatments: something that could have been avoided if in case of uncertainty the person in charge 
of the conservation work had chosen to seek professional advice, refraining from unknown or uncertain 
treatment(s). 
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Intentional damage includes theft (of individual pages, illustrations, or of the entire volume or manu- 
script), and acts of vandalism. Unfortunately there have been instances of theft not by readers but by the 
actual institutions’ staff. The problem can be solved or at least limited to a great extent by better control- 
ling the access to the original objects (in some cases, providing high-quality digital copies instead of 
originals may represent a solution), by reducing scanning and limiting access to the storage facilities to 
fewer selected personnel. Online access to consultation is a very good alternative that should be promoted 
as a key strategic aim (Marzo 2012; Bülow 2010). 

Another key security measure, especially during exhibitions or loans off-site or to another institution, 
is to have a very specific knowledge of the main entrance and service entrances to the display, storage 
and consulting areas, and possibly have only a single designated entrance, with designated personnel-only 
access (Cross — Flynn 2003; McCormick — Whitford 2003). 


5.10. Disaster planning 


It is of vital importance for any collection, regardless of size, to adopt every possible safety precaution in 
order to prevent the outbreak of a disaster and in the unfortunate case of such an event, whether human- 
induced (acts of vandalism, fires, water leaks, explosions, and so forth) or a natural catastrophe (earth- 
quakes, hurricanes, floods, sandstorms, biological agents, volcanic eruptions), to have at hand a functional 
disaster plan that will take immediate effect. It is also advisable to make special arrangements to ensure 
the safety of library or archival material when it is exhibited and to provide security copies of vital records 
such as collection inventories, and store these off-site (UNESCO 1999). 

General guidelines for effective disaster planning can be divided into five main sections, which can 
be further developed according to the specific needs of each collection. Guidelines include a risk assess- 
ment of all potential hazards that may endanger the collection, followed by a prevention plan, aiming to 
minimize all possible risks, taking specific actions and precautions. A written preparedness plan must 
be set up, including the procedures that need to be followed when disaster strikes, as well as a recovery 
strategic plan that will focus on the actions to be taken during the recovery of damaged material (Adcock 
— Varlamoff 1998; Skepastianu 1995). In the risk assessment, special attention must be given to all poten- 
tial internal and external environmental threats concerning the building in which the collection is housed, 
such as water pipes, electronic appliances, potential natural hazards like rivers, and so on; and protective 
measures must be listed, including effective fire protection systems (fire detection and extinguishing), 
routine building inspections and maintenance, security systems, insurance policies and so on. 

One responsible person, who will be the main coordinator, together with a select group of people, 
who will act as the support team in an emergency (emergency response team), must be appointed and 
subsequently trained in emergency response procedures. Those persons, including their contact details, 
must be known to all personnel, in order immediately to alert them in the event of an emergency. Regular 
participation of the emergency response team to disaster workshops, where different emergency situations 
can be simulated, is an excellent way of rehearsing on how to move material and automatically making 
the correct decisions during a crisis. 

A written preparedness plan must be set up, to be regularly edited, reviewed and updated and should 
include an evacuation plan together with the floor plans of the building (indicating entrances and exits, 
storage areas, windows, fire extinguishers and all other information that is considered useful in the event 
of an emergency), a priority rescue list of the objects, detailed instructions on the actions to be undertaken 
depending on the type of disaster (for instance in the case of fire the response will be different than in the 
case of pest infection) and the names and contact details of all the parties involved in a rescue situation 
(Adcock — Varlamoff 1998, Milheiráo 1995, Neirinck 1999, Skepastianu 1995, Thouin 1999). 

It is also useful to have a ready and easy-to-access ‘first aid kit’ of all essential materials and tools that 
will be needed in an emergency and that may not be easily reached at that time (for example in the middle 
of the night or during weekends). It must be remembered at all times that a successful response strategy 
aims at two things: to try and stabilize the damage (for instance, in a flood, freezing the objects prevents 
the appearance of mould); and to save as much material as possible (Neirinck 1999). 

Finally, a recovery plan must be established, which will determine the priorities to be covered (restore 
the disaster site, evaluate and prioritize damaged material), how and where the conservation treatments 
will take place (development of a phased conservation programme), and also take care of some legal and 
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technical aspects (insurance coverage, auditing as to the causes of the disaster and ways of preventing 
them in the future: Adcock — Varlamoff 1998; Skepastianu 1995). 

Whether the emergency plan concerns a small private collection or a large institution or museum, it 
should comprise a written priority rescue list, compiled by each department, stating which object(s) are to 
be salvaged from each room (irreplaceable and important material for priority salvage), including those in 
the storage areas. This list is of vital importance, since during an emergency evacuation, time is extremely 
limited and only the designated personnel will be granted access (if possible) for a short time and only for 
salvaging purposes. During an emergency, it is also essential to be able to assess the situation in order to 
ensure correct and safe response actions noting: the source of the disaster, primarily establishing whether 
it may endanger human lives (as in the event of fire or earthquakes), which are obviously prioritized over 
any artefact, regardless of its value; and secondly if the collection material is affected and whether the 
collection area is safe (NLA 2013). Depending on the type of disaster, it is not always recommended to 
remove the objects from the site (for example in the case of mould outbreak, a strategic plan may include 
quarantining the affected items, without however removing them from the building or the storage facili- 
ties, but simply isolating them in another storage area). In the event of any object’s removal (to be carried 
out only by the designated personnel), it is essential to have been granted authorization from the person in 
charge (typically, the library’s or museum’s director) and to compile a full inventory of the items removed; 
all stages of the disaster response and recovery procedures should be documented so that no object can 
get lost, go astray, or be subject to theft. When recording a rescue procedure, the time constraints and the 
quantity of material involved should be taken into account, trying to keep documentation brief but ac- 
curate. The purpose is to keep a record of what has been damaged and where it has been relocated (NLA 
2013). 

A recovery area must be established, where all salvaged material will be moved and possibly treated 
(at least initially, with first aid procedures); in the event of water damage it is crucial to set up an area for 
recording and packing material which requires freezing, and an area for air-drying slightly wet material 
and providing other minor treatment (UNESCO 1999). 

During the creation of a disaster plan, external help from other institutions and private conservators/ 
specialists (preferably with previous experience in salvaging objects from disaster conditions) is recom- 
mended, in order to create beforehand a network of specialists that, in the unfortunate event of a calamity, 
will be contacted to assist in salvaging the collection. This way it will be possible to deal more rapidly and 
efficiently with the damaged material, limiting the risk of further endangering the rest of the collection. 


5.11. Training and human resources 


Training encompasses any form of education, whether aimed at students or professionals. As mentioned, 
human misuse, unsuitable storage and incorrect handling are among the main causes of deterioration for 
manuscripts, as well as historic artefacts and works of art in general. Much severe damage is typically 
caused by improper use, and the damage can easily be avoided if a few simple but effective rules of proper 
manipulation and preservation are followed. A code of ethics should indicate the standards of behaviour 
expected of a member of a group. It is intended to protect the profession, the practitioner, the client and 
the collections/works of art (see Genadry 2010 and General introduction § 4). 

It is therefore crucial to raise the awareness of proper handling and caring for the objects, not only 
among the personnel involved, but also among the general public, explaining the importance of preser- 
vation and the extent of (sometimes irreversible) damage that could be avoided, if proper attention were 
given during handling and conditioning. Small leaflets or strategically placed information stands, with 
easy-to-follow, basic instructions on the correct manipulation of the items, the use of acid-free bookmarks 
and support cradles, together with a ban on any food or drink near the objects, as well as the use of pencils 
instead of pens, are just a few, simple solutions, that will reduce the risk of damage to a minimum and will 
create over time a correct attitude among readers, scholars and the general public towards preservation 
and conservation issues (CCI 2002; Bülow 2010; ICON 2011). The persons responsible for a collection 
must make sure to give proper attention to correct conservation and preservation, by taking into seri- 
ous consideration all preservation issues and by properly training the personnel in charge of the objects 
(Bülow 2010; Montanari 1999). 
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For Integrated Pest Management (IPM) strategies it is crucial that all involved parties (curators, con- 
servators, those responsible for cleaning, and support staff) cooperate and have good communication 
(with regular, consistent feedback among the groups involved). 

Since best practice evolves over time, it is important to keep the personnel updated, through semi- 
nars, specialized books, and leaflets and handouts from various companies and governmental institutions. 
Professional exchanges and consultations with other collections, museums and libraries should be sought 
when possible (Bülow 2010). 

When objects are loaned, displayed or moved from one site to another, highly trained couriers should 
be employed, with a full understanding of the particularities of manuscripts and the importance of apply- 
ing strict preservation and security regulations (Cross — Flynn 2003). 

Many universities, national or international organizations, institutes and academies offer 
preservation/conservation programmes, either as part or full-time academic courses at various levels (un- 
dergraduate, postgraduate, research), or as short or long-term internships, fellowships, or even short- 
training professional development courses (varying from daily to weekly or even monthly duration), 
many of which have scholarships or grants attached to them to cover their costs. Important international 
organizations, like UNESCO, sponsor and promote cooperation between countries, aiming at protecting, 
conserving and highlighting national cultural treasures, allowing them to be made accessible and known 
to a wider public. One such project, just to give an example, is Euromed Heritage, launched in 1998, 
aiming amongst other things at safeguarding cultural heritage and providing professional training in or- 
der to alert the public to a new mentality about cultural heritage and at the same time establishing new 
preservation/conservation standards and activities (Ipert 2005). 
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6. Conservation: main contemporary techniques and practices (NS) 


In order to understand the role of the conservator in the care of manuscripts, books, paper artefacts and ar- 
chival material, it is necessary to follow how the evolution of the science of conservation has matured up 
to the present day. The philosophy around the multi-disciplinary field of conservation has evolved as the 
natural sciences and bibliographical studies have developed, providing the conservator with more options 
with regard to materials, equipment and techniques, as our understanding of the physical and chemical 
properties of the materials present in manuscript cultures deepens and at the same time as we learn from 
our past experiences and mistakes. 


6.1. Basic principles 


The same basic principles direct the conservator and his decisions on how best to preserve and conserve 
an object. The integrity of an object, the evidence of its history and its archaeological significance must 
be preserved above all. The conservator’s role is to prolong the life of an object in its entirety, which in 
the case of manuscripts means that all parts of the object, not only the text or the text block but also its 
binding, its sewing, its boards and endbands, the covering materials and their decoration, are of equal 
importance and must be preserved. 

A fundamental change in the concept of carrying out treatments on bound manuscripts over the last 
few decades has redefined what conservation is, with a shift from ‘restoration’ work, which aimed at 
remodelling and rebinding manuscripts entirely in order to create aesthetically pleasing results, towards 
a more moderate and reflective approach towards the history of the object, which conceives manuscripts 
also as archaeological objects. Thus the structural elements of books are respected and preserved. What is 
more, over the last three decades the science of conservation has experienced a gradual shift towards what 
is known as minimal intervention (or minimal conservation, see Ch. 5 $ 1.2) giving more ground to the 
application of preventive conservation measures. It is now widely perceived that minimizing intervention 
with a greater concern for the historical and archaeological aspects of collections is the most effective 
way to approach collections, and many institutions and conservation professionals are following entirely 
a minimal intervention policy. 

The concept of minimal intervention since its first appearance relied greatly on the fundamental 
growth of preventive conservation science and the concept that conservation treatments must be fully 
reversible. Nevertheless, full reversibility of treatments is gradually re-evaluated as its feasibility is ques- 
tioned, since most conservation treatments will inevitably alter even in the smallest amount the structural 
and physical properties of objects. 

Minimal intervention is still a driving concept in the area of the conservation of manuscripts. Howev- 
er, there are limitations to its benefits, which relate to the requirements of the accessibility of manuscripts 
and the need to display them for exhibition purposes. What is more, minimal intervention may not deal 
with certain types of decay on specific objects which may require a more interventive approach to address 
immediate threats. 

The decision on what should be the most appropriate conservation treatment depends on the conser- 
vator’s critical thinking and his examination, evaluation and appreciation of the condition of the object 
and the requirements of the manuscript he is called upon to take care of. Interventive treatments may be 
deemed more necessary on certain occasions and, guided by professional principles and practices, the 
trained conservator must make intelligent and realistic decisions on each manuscript individually. 

The conservator is also called upon to take decisions on what treatment is most appropriate for an 
object judging by the possible implications of his actions on the evidence of the object’s history, the possi- 
bility that his interventions may interfere with parts of the structure that will be excessively disturbed, and 
the necessity to stop or delay any form of decay or damage that is a risk for the manuscript. Conservation 
treatment may also be decided on for specific reasons. The display of manuscripts in exhibitions and their 
digitization may also dictate that specific treatments are required, while financial and time perspectives 
are also fundamental in the decision-making process, and different conservation plans and priorities are 
therefore formulated. 

Treatments may thus generally be categorized as either minimal or interventive. This fact has signifi- 
cance for projections on the types of treatment that are considered acceptable and respectful for manu- 
scripts in each case, as well as for the materials that conservators may apply to them. The materials that 
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are selected for conservation work, particularly those materials that will be used and will become part of 
the object, must be as reversible as possible and should leave the smallest possible deposits, remnants and 
influence on the integrity of the manuscript, should they need to be removed in the future for any reason. 
The quality and availability of materials is a fundamental part in the equation to justify whether conser- 
vation treatments are possible. Inappropriate materials, such as acidic repair papers and acidic boards, 
synthetic adhesives and poor quality leathers are only some examples of materials that have been used in 
the repair process of oriental manuscripts primarily in areas where conservation standard materials are 
not always available, or due to inadequate understanding of their possible negative effects. It is vital to 
stress that introducing poor quality materials into manuscripts may be severely damaging and conserva- 
tion treatments are best not executed unless good quality materials are available. 

The conservator is equipped with the training to have an understanding of materials in manuscript 
cultures, the knowledge of the historical evidence contained in the structural features of bindings and the 
processes of degradation. His critical thinking and evaluation of what is the best way to approach a dam- 
aged manuscript on a case by case basis is the most effective way to address its problems. These constitute 
the principal guidelines for state-of-the-art conservation. 


6.2. Conservation of text blocks 


Mechanical damage to the leaves of the text block, flaking pigments of painted decoration and areas that 
present imminent threats of further mechanical damage are often types of damage that may be resolved 
by localized minimal treatments, with the aim of stabilizing them and preventing losses. The justification 
for their employment lies in the expected use of the manuscript, its possible digitization or display and the 
estimated benefits to the overall condition of the manuscript with localized stabilization. 

— Washing and deacidification 

The processes of washing and deacidification of paper text blocks have been practised extensively over 
the last decades, with the aim of reducing the discolouration and acidity of objects, and there are sev- 
eral studies to demonstrate both their disadvantages and advantages. In many cases, institutions have 
prompted the application of these treatments as a standardized practice of ‘conservation’, regardless of 
whether these treatments would be beneficial for the manuscripts in the long term, without looking at each 
manuscript and its problems individually and often without appropriate analytical testing. Washing and 
deacidification are not entirely inappropriate treatments, provided there is a good justification for their 
application, and there are certain cases where they might prove necessary. However, aqueous treatments 
require that text blocks are completely dismantled in order for them to be carried out, which is a severely 
destructive process, which interferes considerably with the historical integrity of the manuscripts and 
the archaeological evidence of bindings. In another respect, examinations and research on the effects of 
washing have shown that the primary objective of this treatment, which is to remove acidic products in 
the paper and to strengthen and return flexibility to the fibre matrix of the paper, is not always realistic 
or possible. The problems that washing aims to address may not always be possible to resolve, since it 
is vital to understand the source of acidity in the paper. Acidity may derive from products used in the 
paper-making process, in which case the acidity will be entirely irreversible, regardless of any washing or 
deacidification treatment. In other cases, where acidity is the result of external materials adjacent to our 
objects, preventive measures may be deemed much more effective, realistic and sympathetic to the overall 
state of the manuscript. 

It is important to weigh the consequences of such drastic treatments, when substantial results may 
be achieved by the correct housing of manuscripts, which would slow down the process of oxidization 
or hydrolysis of the cellulose polymer of paper. Overall, the damage-benefit aspect of these treatments is 
often not in favour of their execution and it is seldom justifiable to dismantle a manuscript with the sole 
purpose of carrying out these treatments. 

— Paper and parchment repairs 

The materials and techniques used for the repair of tears, lacunae and mechanical damage to paper have 
developed significantly during the last decades, relying considerably on a range of suitable, traditional 
Japanese papers that are still produced in adequate qualities and quantities for the conservation market. 
Japanese papers offer excellent options with which the reinforcement and infilling of damaged paper and 
parchment can be performed. Pulp repairs have also been used by conservators and institutions around 
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the world; these offer very good aesthetic results and can appear outstanding. Unfortunately, these pulp 
repairs have very low tensile strength and very short fibres, which result in weak repairs with low stability 
that are often in need of extra tissue lining or extra adhesive, so that it is debatable whether they will last 
in time. What is more, in order to carry out pulp repairs it is necessary to work on individual leaves and 
not on bound manuscripts; therefore these repairs cannot be performed unless manuscripts are disbound. 
In comparison with Japanese paper repairs (using good quality, pH-neutral, long-fibre papers) pulp repairs 
may be easier and quicker to carry out, with good aesthetic results, but are significantly inferior in their 
mechanical properties and more restricting in the conditions under which they can be performed. This 
is also the case with leafcasting (an apparatus used for infilling large areas of losses with paper pulp): 
although good aesthetic results can be produced, the unavoidable aqueous environment in which this treat- 
ment has to take place, along with the low tensile strength of the pulp fibres, have made leafcasting a less 
preferred method. 


— Ink corrosion treatments 
For many years it was believed that the cure for the problem of ink corrosion from iron-gall inks, a com- 
mon problem for manuscripts across the oriental manuscript traditions, was a deacidification treatment 
where the acidity of the ink could be counterbalanced by an alkaline solution, thereby arresting corrosion. 
Recent research has raised doubts as to the efficacy of this approach. One of the main disadvantages of 
alkaline treatments is that they must be performed in aqueous solutions, otherwise the alkaline solutions 
would act only superficially and not on the whole matrix of the paper. Water, however, acts as a vector 
for the soluble ferrous irons, enhancing the corrosion process (Hahn et al. 2008a). The use of chelating 
agents (such as EDTA) is considered equally unsatisfactory, since the iron-EDTA complex can still react 
with hydrogen peroxide and result in active free iron ions (Fe**) that will catalyse the oxidization process 
and lead to the degradation of the cellulose polymer. Alternative treatments such as the calcium phytate 
treatment in water-alcohol solutions (Neevel 1995, Botti et al. 2005) have shown better results in recent 
research; however the costs involved with these treatments are generally high, and for many institutions 
and conservation laboratories it may be a prohibiting factor. Low relative humidity (RH < 50%) slows 
down the oxidization process and is one of the most significant measures to take. 

Parchment manuscripts on the other hand do not always present ink corrosion problems and are thus 
not equally in need of ink treatments. This is mainly related to the process of preparation of medieval 
parchment, which involved treatment with lime thus supplying an alkaline reserve. 


— Adhesives 

Numerous adhesives have traditionally been used in the restoration and conservation of manuscripts. 
Most frequently we encounter organic adhesives such as wheat starches, gelatin (animal glue or fish glue), 
isinglass (used for parchment repairs) and in the last few decades the laboratory-produced methyl cellu- 
lose. Local variants, such as the bamia paste (a derivative of okra), found in Middle Eastern countries, are 
occasionally found and traditionally used but in most cases are not tested for their conservation quality 
properties. The most frequently encountered synthetic adhesives are PVA (polyvinyl acetate) and EVA 
(ethylene vinyl acetate). 

Depending on the type of work to be carried out—whether paper repairs, leatherwork, parchment 
repairs or box-making—different adhesives may be selected and considered appropriate. The most sig- 
nificant recommendation that conservators can provide today is that synthetic adhesives, such as PVA and 
EVA, should never be used in direct contact with any part of the object, for two main reasons: a) they are 
irreversible, particularly as they lose their elasticity over time, b) off-gassing acetates produced from these 
adhesives are damaging to the manuscripts (see also Ch. 5 §§ 2.1 and 4.2). It is therefore recommended to 
avoid using synthetic adhesives entirely, reserving them only for the production of boxes and containers 
for the safe-keeping of manuscripts, in which case EVA is preferable over PVA, and again it should be kept 
away from areas in contact with the manuscript as much as possible. 

There has been a long debate over the use of methyl cellulose versus wheat starch in the last decades, 
with equally strong arguments from both sides. Wheat starch is a traditional adhesive that has been used 
for centuries across most manuscript cultures and which has proved in time to have excellent properties 
and not to be harmful to objects in any way. Its strength may often be partly lost in time, depending on the 
quality of the wheat used and the manufacturing of the adhesive, but particularly for use on paper repairs 
it is an excellent option, with very good flexibility characteristics that work very well with paper. But on 
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the other hand, wheat starches are believed to attract insects, even though there is no systematic research to 
demonstrate that they are more attractive than the paper, wood, leather or other organic materials or even 
other adhesives that constitute the manuscript itself. The same is believed of animal glue, which was often 
used as a bookbinding adhesive in many oriental binding traditions, particularly at the spine and spine lin- 
ing of bindings. The alleged insect-attracting properties of wheat starch and gelatin may perhaps originate 
in a confusion with the properties of the area in which they are most frequently applied. The spine of the 
book is an area most suitable for insects to lay their eggs and for the larvae to develop, as it is a dark, in- 
accessible, and safe place for them to act. It is reasonable that this would be the first area to suffer insect 
damage. Methyl cellulose appeared as an alternative to wheat starch particularly for this reason, and it has 
indeed very good conservation properties. However, it is less strong than wheat starch, which makes it un- 
suitable for bookbinding purposes, but only adequate for paper repairs, and it is also less tested over time. 
Its applications in other processes in conservation, such as adhesive removal, paper sizing and the making 
of pre-coated Japanese tissues, make methyl cellulose nonetheless a very useful adhesive. It is evident that 
more research is required in the field, to determine if indeed the excellent properties of adhesives such as 
wheat starch are counterbalanced by their supposed insect-attracting characteristics. Many conservators 
over the years preferred to use insect repellents and insecticides such as formaldehyde and bromide mixed 
with wheat starch or methyl cellulose to prevent insect damage. This approach is objectionable in several 
respects. Primarily, the protection of a manuscript from insect damage is a preservation measure that should 
be considered in a more holistic and effective way, by improving the environmental and storage/ housing 
conditions of an item, as there are several other parts of a book that are prone to insect damage besides the 
adhesives. What is more, the application of insecticides is severely damaging for the paper or parchment 
substrates, and they also entail considerable risks for the health of the conservators applying them. 

Parchment repairs require stronger adhesives than wheat starch or methyl-cellulose. Tests and the ex- 
periences of conservators over the years have demonstrated that isinglass, gelatin, or a mixture of gelatin 
with wheat starch are strong, flexible and sympathetic to parchment (Di Bella — Sarris 2014). 

As an alternative to using adhesives directly on water or humidity-sensitive media or substrates, such 
as certain pigments, iron gall inks or substrates such as papyrus, it is often advised to use Japanese tissues 
pre-coated with an adhesive, such as methyl-cellulose or wheat starch, which can be activated with minor 
humidity or solvents (Rouchon et al. 2009). 

— Adhesive tapes 

Repairs made with adhesive tapes are one of the most common and most damaging habits of book read- 
ers and librarians, and have been used throughout the twentieth century. Either as an easy repair method 
for torn and damaged leaves or as a means of labelling, they pose an immediate problem to manuscripts. 

These adhesive tapes are composed of two parts: the paper or synthetic tape and the adhesive, the lat- 
ter being the most difficult to remove and the tapes’ most damaging part. There are numerous varieties of 
tape and the adhesives applied on them are equally numerous, depending on the different producers, but 
the vast majority have severely damaging effects on paper and parchment substrates, which escalate with 
time as the adhesive penetrates deeper into the manuscript substrate and becomes less flexible and soluble. 
The most effective method to remove the adhesive and the tape is with the use of organic solvents, such 
as ethanol or acetone, but even so it is often inevitable that part of the adhesive will have crystallized and 
irreversibly penetrated the matrix of the substrate, and little can be done about it without disturbing the 
substrate too much. The presence of adhesive tapes is often flagged as an emergency risk for manuscripts 
and calls for the immediate attention of the conservator, since it is a type of damage that becomes more 
and more difficult to resolve with the passage of time. 

— Lamination of leaves 

The lamination of fragile manuscript leaves is a technique that was developed long ago and has been used 
for many decades, in order to improve the handling of these materials and stabilize them against further 
losses. In previous decades, particularly between the 1950s and 1970s, many libraries and archives around 
the world embarked largely on lamination projects, looking for quick, cheap and effective methods for 
mass lamination of documents and book leaves. Soluble, machine or hand lamination with nylon and heat 
set tissues were the most common techniques adopted, but unfortunately the ageing properties of these 
materials and the impossibility of reversing them raised great concerns for conservators from early on. 
Nowadays, lamination of manuscript leaves is considered an inappropriate and destructive method: re- 
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search now aims to find solutions to reverse the damage it has caused. Alternatives to lamination should 
be sought by conservators needing to reinforce a fragile manuscript, such as using a facing technique with 
pre-coated Japanese tissues with wheat starch paste or methyl cellulose, or making ordinary paper repairs 
and paper bridges (Pataki 2009; Lau-Lamb 2007). 


6.3. Sewing 


Broken or damaged sewing is most often a result of handling and mechanical damage, or pest damage 
when infestation occurs at the spine of the book. The failed sewing may result in bifolia or quires coming 
loose from the text block and weakened opening and mechanical properties of the structure are observed. 
The conservator is often called upon to repair damaged sewing structures to restore the mechanics and 
functionality of the book. The decision on if and how to repair the book’s sewing may be deeply compli- 
cated, depending on how accessible the spine area of the book is, how much the book will be used, what 
disturbance will occur to other areas of the structure in order to repair the sewing, how feasible it is to 
achieve a stable sewing judging from the condition of the leaves of the text block and how beneficial the 
repair of the sewing will be for the structure overall. 

In situ minimal repairs of sewing are a possibility depending on these factors, without the need to 
dismantle a manuscript; adequate sewing techniques have been developed that aid the conservator with 
this choice, which can be less invasive and more respectful to the object. Disbinding bound manuscripts 
is widely regarded as an unnecessary procedure, except as a last resort. Inevitably, when dismantling a 
binding, much of the history of the structure and of the manuscript itself will be irreversibly lost. 

In those cases where the conservator reaches the decision to re-sew a text block entirely, the style of 
the original structure, its history of repairs and the strength of the text block leaves are some of the vari- 
ables that the conservator needs to consider in deciding what style and materials he will use, as well as 
how best to apply these to minimize the interference with the manuscript and to provide an aesthetic and 
functional result that will not be foreign to the earlier sewing. 


6.4. Binding 


Minimal or more interventive treatments may be employed on binding elements such as the end-leaves, 
the spine lining, the endbands and the boards, following the general concept of minimal intervention. 
The intention would be to consolidate, repair locally and in situ areas of damage that need to be secured 
before leading to further damage, which will help the manuscript to be used, digitized or displayed with 
greater safety. None of these treatments should have the sole goal of restoring the book to a perfect state 
and the utmost care should be taken of those elements of its history that are disturbed by the choices the 
conservator makes. 


— Leather repairs and the choice of leather 
The repair of broken, torn and damaged leather covers is a type of damage the conservator frequently fac- 
es. The conservator’s task is not that of removing damaged covers and replacing them with stronger and 
better functioning ones; he must attempt to consolidate, repair and strengthen the original leather, in order 
to prevent further losses and damages and to stabilize it so as to return the book to a functional state, in 
case it needs to be used. This is done with little less than mechanical applications of either Japanese paper 
linings and/or infills, toned appropriately to the shades of the leather, or with the addition of new pieces of 
leather, which are used to fill in the missing parts, to strengthen and replace the functionality of the cover. 
One of the most important parts of this process—and most difficult to achieve, apart from having suf- 
ficient manual dexterity to complete good infills and repairs, is the choice of the additional materials to 
be used: the leather and the adhesive. It is unfortunate that good-quality leather, prepared with a natural 
vegetable tanning process as it has been traditionally used for many centuries on bookbindings, is not 
easily acquired nowadays. Research has shown that chrome tanning, which has dominated the leather 
manufacturing process over the last century, should be avoided for use on historical objects due to its 
unfavourable ageing properties and the reduced durability of the grain (Barlee 2001). Archival-quality, 
vegetable-tanned (semi-aluminium) skins should be preferred. Chrome-tanned leather is also found to be 
less workable by bookbinders. Care should be taken also of the dyes that have been used to colour or tone 
the leather, which must not be colour-fast or water-soluble, and of finishing skin lubricants with unknown 
and aesthetically inappropriate properties. Such lubricants should be applied with great care, as they can 
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affect the long-term condition of leather: their incorrect application will form a barrier that can trap hu- 
midity within the collagen of the skin, leading to the growth of microorganisms and preventing the skin 
from reaching an equilibrium with the surrounding environment. 


— Board attachment repairs and consolidation 

Like the sewing of a text block, board-attachments may be repaired either in situ, by reinforcing the dam- 
aged attachment or by introducing a new board-attachment system. In the latter case many considerations 
will need to be made to evaluate the implications on the other components of the binding that may be af- 
fected by this process and to avoid disturbing, removing or altering them as much as possible. 


— Old repairs 

Old repairs, either in the text block or in parts of the sewing and binding of a manuscript, offer valuable 
evidence on the history of the manuscript and its previous conditions, its past owners, and may lead to 
significant information about its provenance. The history of repairs in parallel to the history of bookbind- 
ing is at the same time a topic for systematic research as it may contribute substantially to what we know 
about individual manuscripts and about book producing cultures as a whole. 

It is recognized however that certain repairs of the past often pose problems to the present conditions 
of manuscripts and are a cause of further damage. The conservator may be faced with a dilemma between 
removing historical evidence, which may nevertheless be jeopardizing the very safety of the original 
manuscript. Unless threatening to the object, these pieces of evidence should be regarded as part of the 
manuscript and not removed or disturbed. Decisions must be weighed, justified and most importantly 
documented meticulously to provide the historical evidence in the event that they have to be disturbed. 
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7. Digitization for access and preservation (MMy-JM-EBW) 


7.1. Introduction (MMy) 


The digitization of historical written heritage began around 1990, at a time when the first digital cameras 
came on the market at affordable prices. Whilst at the very beginning digitization focused on individual 
objects, such as the Gutenberg Bible and other outstanding manuscripts and books of intrinsic value, it 
soon became clear that only the digitization of entire groups of records would play an important role for re- 
search. Technology improved step by step and nowadays the problem of increasing storage capacity is neg- 
ligible. At the same time, the quality of scanners and cameras has improved significantly, so that some col- 
lections could be re-digitized (examples include the TITUS project: «http://titus.fkidgl.uni-frankfurt.de/ 
texte/tocharic/tht.htm», and manuscript digitization project at the University Library in Graz). Besides, the 
software operability as well as the computer memory have seen a drastic development. Today, the technical 
prerequisites easily allow the presentation of entire collections on the web with international accessibility. 

From the very beginning the target group consisted of researchers and students, but also scientifi- 
cally interested laymen. Digitization opened up as yet unprecedented opportunities to virtually visit col- 
lections, for example to compare and edit scattered groups of manuscripts, scriptoria, printed books and 
documents. However, digitization alone is of less value if the objects are not described in a catalogue to 
make them searchable and discoverable. Therefore the creation of descriptive metadata grew in the same 
proportion as the number of digitized books and today plays an extremely important role alongside the 
practical creation of digital images (see General introduction $ 2.1.4). 

The challenge for the future will be to ensure the readability and accessibility of electronic data. Each 
technical process has its own dynamics and for the maintenance of a data unit, either by format migration 
or emulation, accessibility is and will remain a constant concern. Format migration means reformatting 
the data to the current standard, while emulation is a process to make old data readable by using special 
software. Both procedures for ensuring the readability of data will become a basic task of libraries and ar- 
chives. Most probably, any solution to this challenge will be of limited time duration, and regular updates 
will always be necessary. 


7.2. Digitization for preservation (MMy) 


The unrestricted use of written sources is often associated with the human right to freedom of information 
and opinion. The provision of digital data is a prerequisite, although it cannot replace the preservation 
of the originals. The originals—manuscripts, documents and archival material, artistic graphics and so 
forth—are likely analogous to master files, whose preservation is a top priority. In fact, some people er- 
roneously think digital copies will totally replace protection of the originals, as if they virtually replaced 
the analogue object. Undoubtedly, digitization allows virtually worldwide access to much-demanded col- 
lection items. This allows a certain protection of vulnerable objects as the necessity of physical access 
seemingly decreases. In practice, however, it has been shown quite often that due to the digitization of 
certain codices these objects gain a popularity that leads to an increasing demand for consultation of the 
originals. This effect could already be observed before digitization with high-quality facsimile editions. 
An important point is also the risk for the original, which arises in the digitization of sensitive objects. 
For this reason, digitization should be carried out only by trained staff and after a carefully coordinated 
workflow (see below). Even the best digital copy is only a copy of the surface of a document that contains 
possibly visible and invisible information. A digitized version preserves neither the material substance of 
the object nor its condition. Therefore, while satisfying certain conservation-based aspects, digitization is 
not a measure for the permanent preservation of cultural heritage. 

The long-term preservation of data is still an unsolved problem. It challenges research and develop- 
ment on the basis of international cooperation, which will have to be reflected in practice and appropriate 
guidelines and also best-practice models (see Ch. 4 § 6). It is particularly desirable to always associate 
future digitized objects with conservational securing of the originals. 


7.3. Preparing for digitization (MMy) 

The digitization workflow can be divided into the following main parts: first, transport of the book from 
the shelf to the photographer followed by autopsy and decision-making; the actual digitization followed 
by return transport; the creation of metadata, control and processing. 
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Presumably, codices spend 99% of their lifetime on the shelf. For the purpose of digitization, indi- 
vidual books are picked and must first undergo an assessment of their suitability for risk-free digitization. 
After a survey of their physical condition (see also Ch. 5 § 5), books in a risky condition are labelled to 
warn the photographer against risk of damage. Photographers often act under time pressure and are also 
affected by the monotony of the work, which leads to a certain dullness in dealing with the objects. They 
should undergo some training in handling sensitive books, preferably under the supervision of a conserva- 
tor. Ideally, photographers and conservators should work closely together. 

First, the condition of the binding is examined. The focus lies here on defining the degree at which the 
book can be opened without causing any harm or stress to the binding. To do this the book is placed on a 
v-shaped cradle (as described in Ch. 5 § 5.6; see there also for the discussion on the use of gloves). The 
text block must then be opened in the middle, carefully pressing the two halves of the book block apart 
while feeling and observing the resistance against opening (fig. 5.7.1). The book should be opened to an 
angle of 120°—140° without violence. Now the book rests in an open position on the cradle and one can 
browse forward and backward to consider if other areas allow a violence-free opening of the book as well. 
During this process the book is also examined for damage to the pages of all kinds, particularly tears, loose 
or partially loose sheets, mould and inserted parts, slips, and similar (see also Ch. 5 § 4). 

If irregularities of any kind are discovered, they must be documented in a condition report or survey 
protocol (see Ch. 5 8 5.7). In any case inserted loose slips or documents should be included in the digi- 
tization process based on their importance. Depending on the case, a decision will have to be made on 
whether the images of these documents are inserted into the sequence of the captured pages or stored in 
a separate file. 

Depending on the results of the survey, one may have to consider a conservation process for damaged 
books before digitization. Only in the rarest cases will a complete restoration be carried out, as there is 
often a lack of human and finan- 
cial resources. Interestingly, on the 
other hand, a weakened binding 
with a partly loose backing even 
promotes a digitization of the text 
block, since due to the open joint 
the text block opens wide without 
resistance (fig. 5.7.2). The conser- 
vator or experienced photographer 
will decide from case to case if a 
scanning process can be carried out 
before conservation treatment. 

It is always recommended to 
remount loose sections or sheets 
before digitization. The risk of 
more detachment is too great, and 
confusion is likely to occur when 
re-inserting the loose parts. 

Cracked or torn pages run a 
risk of further tearing, often during 
the process of turning the pages. 
A temporary fixing must precede 
the digitization. If mould is dis- 
covered, consultation from a pro- 
fessional conservator is mandatory 
in order not to endanger the health 
of the photographers. Books with 
mould growth should be isolated in 
order not to infest other books. 

If microbiological attack or 
Fig. 5.7.2 Opening a manuscript with a damaged spine, photograph by MMy. dust, moisture, or similar damage 





Fig. 5.7.1 Opening a manuscript on a support created from soft foam cushions, 
photograph by MMy. 
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is registered, a special treatment should 
be started, not only to ensure protection 
of the staff (recommended: use masks, 
gloves, disinfectant liquids), but also to 
enhance the quality of the images. Treat- 
ment can involve the mechanical clean- 
ing of pages, and unfolding of corners 
or curled edges. The importance of such 
more or less ‘cosmetic’ treatment also 
depends on the importance of the original 
and the aim of the reproducing process. 

Iron gall ink damage and copper 
green damage are not so prominent in 
parchment as in paper manuscripts, yet 
in certain cases they are highly problem- 
atic and prohibit normal use, including 
handling for digitization. The same goes 
for loose or flaking paint layers (see Ch. 
5 § 4 for examples and illustrations): a 
consolidation here will depend on the de- 
gree of the damage and must be carried 
out by an expert. 

If the photographer faces the prob- 
lem of having to digitize a large collec- 
tion of books, which is very often the 
case, it is recommended to start with 
medium-sized, risk-free books. This al- 
lows the photographer to familiarize him 
or herself with the particular features of 
the collection and with the digitization 
equipment used. 

As discussed above, the condition 
report should contain at least: signature 
(shelf-mark), book specifications (au- 
thor, title, place of origin); material of 
text carrier, writing material, binding de- 
scription, cover type, details of folia, ad- 
ditions, ownership history and generally 
any specific abnormalities. 

Finally, the introduction of a practi- 
cal three-level grading is recommended. 
In a protocol, it can be easily repre- 
sented with the ‘traffic light’ system to 
identify the individual cases quickly: 
green means good condition, no risk; 
yellow means average condition, some 
risk exists, digitization feasible at low 
risk, minimal conservation treatment re- 
quired; red means bad condition, high 
risk of damage, conservation treatment 
necessary. The same colours can be used 
to mark the manuscripts themselves: for 
example, with a paper-strip wrapped 
around the binding (fig. 5.7.3). 





Fig. 5.7.3 Coding the preservation state of manuscripts by signal stripes, 
photograph by MMy. 





Fig. 5.7.4 One and the same page photographed with raking light (above) 
and balanced light (below), photograph by MMy. 
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7.4. Digitization: handling and equipment (MMy) 


For gentle and safe handling of the object during the imaging process, the following conditions can be 
identified. Book cradles (see above) must be used at all times to ensure that the book will not open fully to 
180° and the binding is protected against breakage. No glass plates may be used, either for holding down 
the sheets or for holding the text block in an open shape. Glass plates are electrostatic, albeit to a lesser 
extent, but principally they create a certain vacuum due to adhesion when lifting off from the page. This 
creates the risk that particles are pulled up. Last but not least the use of a glass plate implicates a certain 
risk because of its weight and risk of glass breakage. Lighting without infrared (IR) and ultraviolet (UV) 
emissions is obligatory (compare also Ch. 5 § 5.1 and § 7.4.1). Modern LED-lights (see below) do not 
emit IR- or UV-rays. On the contrary light bulbs, and fluorescent tubes do emit a certain amount of IR- and 
UV-rays. If possible, digitization should be undertaken in an air-conditioned room with no ambient light 
influence, since ambient light impacts on the exposure of the sheets. The tripod used must be mechanically 
stable, to ensure that it cannot accidentally fall on the book. Secure mounting of the camera and the lights 
to the tripod to obtain images under reproducible conditions are equally essential. 


7.4.1. Light sources 

Due to the required reproducibility, light sources with a constant light emission must be used. Fluorescent 
tubes with daylight emission have been used widely so far. However, they age and continuously lose lu- 
minance; their average life-span is given at 2000 hours. A certain amount of ultraviolet radiation cannot 
be excluded, and should be eliminated through the application of UV-filters. Nowadays fluorescent lamps 
will be replaced by high-quality LEDs (light emitting diodes). These light sources have the advantage of 
an extremely long lifetime (at least 20,000 hours) and, as mentioned, they emit neither IR nor UV radia- 
tion. 

Flash may also be used from a technical standpoint, but there is an open discussion among experts 
about the harm it may do to illuminated manuscripts. The scientific community is not quite sure about the 
harmful effects of flash, and many collecting institutions prohibit its use. The physiological effect of flash 
on the photographer is not negligible either, since on an average workday the photographer is exposed to 
2000-3000 flashes. Besides that, flashes emit a significant amount of UV radiation and therefore the use 
of UV filters is essential. 

Even greater attention than to the selection of light sources itself should be given to the alignment of 
the lamps in relation to the sheet to be digitized. A perfectly symmetrical illumination, as repro stands ide- 
ally provide, leads to excellent illuminated templates. This means that the image is photographed virtually 
shadow-free and all parts of the sheet receive uniform illumination. Perfectly symmetrical illumination 
may lead to photographs of excellent quality for catalogues, research purposes and for text studies, but they 
lack a certain vitality in the reproduction. For example, paper and parchment structures, surface irregulari- 
ties, blind-ruled lines, or wrinkles in the manuscript or print are only poorly, if at all, reproduced under bal- 
anced lighting. To some extent this is a disadvantage for codicological research. For this reason, one should 
consider the additional digital capturing of the same page under raking light, as the information content of 
such an image is much higher than that of a perfectly lit one. A good example of this double capturing is the 
digitization of the Codex Sinaiticus (<http://www.codexsinaiticus.org>). Raking light recordings can easily 
be accomplished, for example by covering or shading one of the two or more light sources. The imbalanced 
lighting can easily be compensated for by software. As a result, one has a more realistic, vivid image of the 
original (fig. 5.7.4). 

In addition to reflected light images, transmitted light images may be helpful, as long as they do not 
burden the text block and the sheet. Transmitted light photographs allow for significantly better recognition 
of the structure of the paper and the watermarks. Digitization with invisible radiation, such as infrared and 
ultraviolet radiation, contributes further evidence. If invisible radiation is used, the duration and intensity 
of IR- and UV-radiation must be strictly limited to the minimum necessary level. As for these cases special 
equipment and a photographer with specific knowledge are needed, details of this procedure are not includ- 
ed in this publication. Digitization under UV and IR light (multispectral imaging) is nowadays a standard 
tool for palimpsest research (see General introduction § 2.3). 

A prism 3/3/3cm x 30cm (or longer), made of acrylic or glass, can be useful to capture the full text 
block in tightly bound volumes or the writing on the guard strips added sometimes in the middle of a quire 
in order to strengthen the sewing. Larger prisms are less practical because, being very heavy, they may 
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Fig. 5.7.5 The prism effect, photograph by MMy. 


7.4.3. Camera settings 

Due to the limited space available in this handbook, we shall abstain from discussing the settings of ex- 
posure time, shutter speed, ISO and other such technical specifications; instead we recommend consulting 
publications such as Warda 2008 which holds all the necessary information (see also Ch. 5 § 7.6.5). Most 
European and American libraries regularly issue digitization guidelines that can be consulted in the libraries 
and online (e.g., University of Massachusetts at Amherst, <http://www.library.umass.edu/assets/aboutus/ 
attachments/UMass-Amherst-Libraries-Best-Practice-Guidelines-for-Digitization-20110523-templated. 
pdf»; Library of Congress, <http://memory.loc.gov/ammem/about/techIn.html> and <http://www.loc.gov/ 
preservation/care/scan.html>; University of Manchester, <http://www.library.manchester.ac.uk/ourservic- 
es/servicesweprovide/digitisation/ files/DigitisationStrategyfinal.pdf^, last access October 2014). 
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7.5. Data format, storage and conservation challenges (JM) 


7.5.1. Digitization for distribution 

The digitization of a manuscript should be done in both RAW and TIFF formats; JPEG can later be de- 
rived. RAW is the most comprehensive format and always uncompressed. Concerning JPEG and TIFF one 
can say that there are very different compression rates possible in this format, with higher compression 
rates causing greater loss of information. Images with higher compression may be usable for distribution 
but not for long-time storage and maintenance. 

One must be careful not to miss any page, and pay attention to the camera's focus (or every ten 
pages by autofocus), to the manuscript, and the colour management QP card position. The data should be 
checked by another person to spot blurred images or missing pages, adjust any detected problem, separate 
and number the different images. 


7.5.2. Storage and security 

For secure storage, one must keep at least one RAW copy and one uncompressed TIFF copy. Images may 
be stored at Storage Area Networks (SANs) to reduce the percentage of data loss and protect digitized 
copies of the manuscripts. SANs are not the only possible storage facilities for our purposes. Any data 
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Fig. 5.7.7 Digitization workflow 
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Fig. 5.7.6 Digitization protocol. 
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storage centre that is equipped for the long-term maintenance of data can be used. Finally, a full catalogu- 
ing of the manuscript must be performed. Data Leakage Protection (DLP) is a possible solution to reduce 
the Data Leakage. 
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7.6. Recording manuscripts in the field (EBW) 


The question of how best to record a manuscript is particularly important when the examination and imag- 
ing process is not performed in the modern, fully supportive western institutions but concerns collections 
belonging to communities (often religious), families or individuals in remote parts of the world, where 
work is carried out under challenging conditions, and undisturbed access to the books is seldom guaran- 
teed. In some cases the collection can be examined only once and for a very short time. 

Although some general guidelines, based on the experience of several professionals of digitization, 
will be provided below, it should be kept in mind that every campaign requires flexibility and compro- 
mises. Nevertheless, estimating the possible disturbing factors and possible ways of dealing with them in 
advance makes the task easier. 

For collections that are difficult of access, it is desirable to decide for whom the data are being col- 
lected: the text users, the codicologists or the conservators. In cases where both text and form or context 
of the manuscripts have to be taken in consideration, it should be decided how much information has to 
be collected by digitization and how much is left to the description following the physical examination of 
the books. Generally one should not spend time on registering data which can be elicited from the photo- 
graphs. An objective judgement of the work conditions, estimation of the equipment’s efficiency and the 
time available to accomplish the task influence the decisions in these matters. Obviously it would not be 
possible to gather data for the recently recommended description of manuscript bindings that lists over 
one hundred categories (Miller 2010). It would not be realistic, either, to take a dozen or so images of each 
damaged manuscript leaf, resulting in data counted in terabytes for a single manuscript as was the case 
with the Archimedes palimpsest project (Emery et al. 2011; Toth — Emery 2011). 

Despite difficult work conditions, one must ensure the preservation of the original and consequently 
the rules established for such an approach (see also Ch. 5 §§ 7.3 and 7.4) have to be followed. This applies 
even to manuscripts in a state of progressive deterioration which cannot be prevented in situ. Handling 
routines could be less strict if such a manuscript were unique, which means that in the near future the digi- 
tized material may be the only witness of the original. In any case the final decision about the treatment 
of each manuscript should be left to the conservator—an obligatory member of the working team—who 
supervises the whole examination and digitization process. 

The possibility of finding compromises with some treatments recommended for the ‘ideal’ recording 
conditions is particularly pertinent in the case of manuscripts permanently exposed to unintentional dam- 
age, i.e. manuscripts that are not the objects of preservation but are still in use. The book collections kept 
in Ethiopian churches and monasteries that, at least partly, are read daily during the liturgical services and 
used for educational purposes, can be recalled here as an example. 

In some remote parts of the world the storage conditions of the manuscripts are usually not satisfac- 
tory, but can often be improved in connexion with the recording campaign. It would be important to dis- 
cuss basic rules of book preservation with the owners of the collection, and if possible, to help them to 
organize or reorganize the space where the manuscripts are kept. 


7.6.1. Equipment 


The whole equipment should be as light as possible, and take up little space in a luggage, which in turn 
should be easy to lift and transport. The possibility that the recording and digitization may take place 
in the open air should be taken into consideration. Besides the photographic equipment itself (camera, 
tripod, lamp ...) one should carry the accessories necessary to handle (baseboard, cradles or cushions), 
examine (microscope, measurement band, etc.) and preserve manuscripts (acid-free paper and/or boxes). 
The choice of comfortable equipment to sit and work on also has its importance when working in the field 
for prolonged periods. Carrying reliable folding chairs and tables is worth considering. 
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7.6.2. Baseboard 


A baseboard suitable for manuscripts of different sizes can be made of light plywood or foam core and 
coated with fabric. The fabric, preferably dark, because it creates the manuscript’s background caught 
on every picture, should be easy to clean, i.e. not electrostatic, for instance velour. A brush for cleaning 
should not be forgotten. 


7.6.3. Book cradle 


A stable but light cradle (see Ch. 5 §§ 5.6 and 7.3) can be set up from triangular foam segments, preferably 
in the same colour as the baseboard. It is practical to have several sets of different sizes. The pieces may 
be supplied with crochet tape to fasten them to the baseboard in order to prevent them from moving when 
the pages of the manuscript are turned. 

Another type of cradle was patented by Wayne Torborg, Collegeville (see <http://www.html.org/wtor- 
borg/downloads/downloads.htm>). It is constructed of joined triangular apexes made of folded hard card- 
board pieces (alternatively of foam core or plywood) with the crochet tapes allowing the triangles to be 
fastened onto the baseboard and for their angles to be changed. The advantage of this device is that the 
triangles can be flattened for transport, but they are less resistant to damage than sponge supports. 

Manuscripts which open easily, instead of being placed in a cradle, can have an adjustable support, for 
instance a cushion filled with Styrofoam pellets or rolls of polyester felt. 

For books fragmented from damage or with deteriorated leather covers, smooth paper or plastic should 
be placed over the cradle or foam support to reduce rubbing. 


7.6.4. Photography kit 

The best device to keep the pages of a book open in place and at the same time cover the minimum space 
on the page are transparent round sticks with rounded ends. Several sets of different length and diameter, 
thus fitting diverse sizes of manuscripts, are recommended. 

Acrylic glass narrow strips with rounded corners held by the ‘robot arms’ (see below) may be an al- 
ternative, but are applicable only for those manuscripts which open easily. The strips and the arms are not 
strong enough to hold large and tightly bound books. The best practice to handle them safely is to press the 
page corners gently with the transparent stick. If only one page at once is photographed two people should 
be engaged, if two pages—four. Similar precautions should be taken when the digitization takes place in 
the open air during a windy day. The long sticks have one more advantage—the hands holding them will 
not be visible in the picture. The strips of weighted fabric often used in the libraries to keep the pages in 
place (also known as book snakes) are not recommended because they screen off too much space on the 
photographed page, but they are useful for an examination of the manuscript. 

Adjustable robot arms (also known as dual helping arms) are usually used to hold the greyscale/metric 
scale/signum mark bar, in case these need to be photographed with every page of the manuscript. The arms 
are particularly useful for broad and thick manuscripts requiring several adjustments of the bar or bars 
during the photographic process. 


7.6.5. Choosing your camera" 

Any digital SLR camera (with display monitor), which can save the images in either uncompressed TIFF 
format, or in uncompressed RAW format with a megapixel (MP) capacity of 14 and higher can be used. 
Full-frame cameras are preferable to the current half-frame standard as they provide a greater focal plane, 
which is of particular advantage when working with a fixed lens on a tripod. As a last resort, point-and- 
shoot cameras with even higher MP capacity may be used as an alternative, but there will be a greater 
tendency for blurring around the edges of the image. A50 mm fixed lens on a full-frame camera will work 
well, but for a half-frame a wider angle will be necessary when shooting large folia or pages. 

Choosing a lens always entails a compromise between optical quality, price, weight and focus length. 
Zoom lenses which cover a wider area are more practicable, but the images will show some distortion, 
especially on the limits of the zoom (wide-angle-tele). Nor is the optical quality of most zoom-lenses 
fully satisfactory. However the distortions on wide-angle lenses may often be corrected by software (some 
cameras like Canon do this automatically, if the option is selected in the settings). 

Professional and semi-professional cameras usually come with software allowing the unit to be ‘teth- 
ered’ to a computer. Shooting through the computer greatly reduces the problem of camera shake and ena- 





* [am grateful to Michael Gervers for his help in writing this paragraph. 
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bles the images to be stored temporarily 
on the computer. The downside is that 
one needs a regular supply of electric- 
ity to power both the computer and the 
camera together. In the absence thereof, 
one can achieve the same results using 
batteries and flash memory cards, but 
they too need to be recharged at the end 
of the day. If necessary, all images can 
be temporarily stored on these cards. 

The tripods should be very stable, 
especially if one anticipates digitiza- 
tion in the open air. Unfortunately such 
tripods are heavy, so the alternative 
would be to use light ones, but with a 
stabilizing device (for instance allow- 
ing a weight to be attached). { ` “ 

In every case, a tripod with a Fig. 5.7.8 Digitization studio set up in a cave. Northern Ethiopia, 2011, 
cross bar enabling the camera to shoot photograph by EBW. 
straight down should be used. The 
heavier the tripod, the greater the sta- 
bility and the smaller the problem of 
camera shake. The weight of such an 
instrument will, however, cancel any 
advantages if it has to be carried on 
foot over long distances. An alternative 
is to use a more expensive lightweight 
carbon fibre magnesium unit and weigh 
it down on site. 

The pictures should be stored in 
RAW and TIFF (see also Ch. 5 § 7.5.1); 
they should preferably be transferred 
immediately to the computer and later 
to external storage. Storing the pictures - 73 vs 5 
on CF-cards is not recommended, be- eRe yd ) Кла 
cause they are sensitive and may de- Fig. 5.7.9 Keeper of a church’s manuscript collection instructed by a book 
stroy the camera if not slotted in cor- Conservator. Northern Ethiopia, 2013, photograph by EBW. 
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rectly. It is further advisable to divide the data between several smaller discs resistant to bumps and drops 
with at least 2.5 internal anti-shock mechanism. 

For every piece of equipment at least one replacement should be brought. The cameras and computers, 
independently of the ordinary cases, should be wrapped in protective tissues to shelter them from dust and 
humidity and transported in containers which minimize damage caused by shaking and dropping onto the 
ground. 


7.6.6. Microscope, lamps 

The microscope features of choice depend on what kind of surface inspection is required. The following 
optical parameters were found satisfactory: 5.0 megapixel sensor, removable plastic caps to get close-ups 
for a wider focusing range, optical magnifier adjustable from 20x (for basic PCB inspection) to 220x (for 
detailed inspection); eight white adjustable LEDs. 

The edge of the lenses and the foot of the stand should be covered with smooth fabric or paper to 
prevent rubbing of the surface to be photographed. For every manuscript a new set must be used to avoid 
transferring microorganisms from one manuscript to another. 

For lamps, the guidelines given in Ch. 5 § 7.4.1 can be followed. 
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7.6.7. Source of energy 


Although it is often believed that solar panels can be used in places without electricity but with intense 
sun exposure, this source of energy is not recommended for an intensive digitization process. The power 
generation performed by a set of easily transportable panels does not suffice. The set is not able to serve 
two photographic stations with one camera and one computer in each for longer than five hours and it 
recharges slowly. Moreover it cannot be used after sunset when the daily work result is being checked 
(see below). A portable gasoline-fuelled generator is a much better solution, but electricity has to be trans- 
ferred via a voltage stabilizer, a precaution which prevents burning of electric equipment. 


7.6.8. Waterproof tarpaulin 

Large tarpaulin sheets are very useful to put on the ground before the digitization station is set up. They 
can also be arranged as a roof to provide shade in places fully exposed to the sun and to protect equipment 
from rain. When shade is provided by an artificial roof, the colour and type of fabric have to be chosen 
according to the light requirements. Bluish and beige seem to provide the best light conditions. 


7.6.9. Materials for preservation of the manuscripts 

Boxes or folders (of acid-free materials: see Ch. 5 $ 5.5) should be provided for vulnerable manuscripts 
and manuscript fragments (loose folia and quires). If the collection and its condition cannot be checked in 
advance, it is difficult to estimate how many containers will be needed and of what size. Envelopes of the 
required size can be made on the spot from paper brought in rolls. The boxes (if they are too large; boxes 
that are too small should be avoided at all times) can be adjusted as described in Ch. 5 $ 5.5. 


7.6.10. Metadata 

Customarily each manuscript is accompanied by two forms, both prepared in advance. The first is a survey 
form used for manuscript examination before digitization and includes keywords to facilitate matching the 
survey record with the physical book. The keywords should be based on what one wishes most to record 
in the collection (for example: binding, decoration, codicological details), and preferably listed by a spe- 
cialist who can evaluate the collection. In case this person cannot oversee or conduct the survey he should 
give travelling team members treatment recommendations in anticipation of possible damage assessments 
and the like. The form may be completed with a series of photographs (close-ups, digital microscope im- 
ages and so on). 

The second digitization form contains basic information about the manuscript and its identification 
number, and is to be photographed with the manuscript, customarily when the photographing of the manu- 
script is completed (last shot). Since data from this form usually accompany the manuscript when it is put 
online, the form should be modelled on a short catalogue entry. 


7.6.11. Examination and digitization of the manuscript 

The effectiveness of work carried under challenging work conditions depends on how well the members 
of the team cooperate. It is important to assign precise tasks to each member of the group from the start, 
and that beginners get precise instructions. The process of digitization should be rehearsed by the team 
before it starts in the open-air and all equipment needs to be carefully checked. 

Itis important to find a space suitable for the whole day's activities because moving the equipment in- 
terrupts work flow and may cause mistakes. To make communication between the team's members easier, 
their working places should not be far from each other's. 

Foliation of the manuscripts facilitates both examination and the digitization process. It should be 
done after the conservator's preliminary survey. One uses a pencil and writes the page/folium number 
always in the same place (for instance, in the middle of the bottom margin, or in the top outer corner) in 
every manuscript belonging to the collection being recorded. The correctness of the numbering should be 
checked at least twice. 

The process of a manuscript's examination starts with the condition survey done by the conservator, 
who presents the manuscript to the team, pointing out the problems and damage that may occur during the 
further examination and digitization. After a general cleaning of the manuscript (with the removal of dust, 
dirt, candle-grease), some preliminary repairs may be executed, such as: joining of broken boards, gluing 
on the cover leather, sewing of the text block using existing holes and tunnels, temporary connexion of 
loose parts and folia, clearing of existing book boxes. Vulnerable miniatures and large ornamentations 
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may be protected with Japanese paper or thin cotton tissue. Acid-free boxes for particularly vulnerable 
manuscripts and folders for loose quires and folia should be provided. The condition of the manuscript be- 
fore any kind of intervention and before digitization should be documented (description and photographs). 

The study of the manuscripts, which follows the tasks specified in the survey form, may include, if 
possible, non-invasive examination of the materials: colours, parchment, inks, leather and so forth. 

The digitization staff must follow the instructions given by the conservator who decides what kind of 
support is to be used and the angle at which the book can be opened. Based on the opening angle, it may or 
may not be possible to photograph two pages at once. If this proves impossible, first all recto or all verso 
pages are photographed, then the remainder, in order to avoid moving the manuscript with its support. The 
correct order of the pages is to be arranged once the files are on a computer. 

The digitizer always works with one or more helpers who turn the manuscript’s folia, keep them open, 
and adjust the manuscript with its support. It is desirable to rotate the support with the manuscript on it, 
rather than to drag the book around for a different vantage point. It is also important to pay attention to 
and support the changing profile of the book as one moves through it, because its spine is deformed as the 
text block is opened at different locations. 

Periodical washing or cleaning of hands is recommended. On the use of gloves see Ch. 5 § 5.6. 

Checking the digitized material after daily work gives opportunity to re-photograph the wrongly re- 
corded pages, which is particularly important if the collection is difficult of access. 


References 
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8. Conclusions (LEP) 


The conservator’s profile has considerably changed over the past decade, raising from that of a practition- 
er to, increasingly, that of a scholar actively engaged in research during the very process of conservation. 
Self-reflection on the profession may now build on over two centuries of debate on restoration, and more 
specifically on over half a century of technologically advanced and scientifically-minded engagement in 
the stabilization and repair of manuscripts. We may now reflect back on the past century’s breakthroughs 
as well as its mistakes, from the careless application of adhesive tape to the well-meaning use of materials 
that have over time proved unstable or damaging. 

It is a great and positive paradox that the manuscript as a physical object and the profession of those in 
charge of stabilizing it and preserving it for future generations have never been so much in focus as in this 
digital era. On the one hand, technological advancements have made the scientific analysis of materials 
more and more affordable for institutions and even private patrons. On the other hand, digital photogra- 
phy in particular has made it virtually inexpensive to acquire and share high-quality reproductions of the 
objects’ details—an essential basis for the cataloguing and philological analysis of manuscripts, and a sig- 
nificant aid in the codicological and art-historical study thereof. Digital imaging has vastly expanded our 
range of inquiry by getting where the human eye cannot, in a manner that was conceivable yet not wholly 
feasible with pre-digital technology—from the optical correction of visual angles and colour palettes to 
the virtual unwinding of scrolls. The affordability of digital images has also made it possible to share a 
vast body of information widely and fast, accelerating the pace of research and increasing the opportunity 
for cross-disciplinary teamwork (as is testified by this very volume, cp. also Parodi et al. 2010). At the 
same time, nothing can replace the actual physical autopsy of a manuscript, and here is where the conser- 
vator’s expertise comes into play, not only as the one in charge of assessing the object’s condition and its 
suitability for examination, digitization, or exhibition, but as a scholar actively contributing to the study 
of its material aspects as an index of its making in the broader sense. 

Last but not least, online repositories, virtual exhibitions and online publications have been strength- 
ening the public perception of manuscripts as a significant portion of the world’s cultural heritage, which 
it is our responsibility to document, interpret, and physically preserve for future generations. 


References 
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